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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A&T.  l.^COnioal  Report  for  the  WirUer  Session  1834^5. 
By  James  Stmb,  Esq.  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary. 

In  the  Reports  which  I  formerly  offered  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  this  Joumalf  my  object  was  not  merely  to  con- 
vey information  of  practical  utility^  but  also  to  show  the  actual 
amount  of  practice  in  the  Surgical  Ho^ital  which  had  been  re- 
cently established.  Cases  were  therefore  selected^  fully  as  much 
on  account  of  their  severity,  or  other  circumstances  rendering 
them  of  importance,  as  in  respect  to  the  instruction  to  be  dep- 
rived lErom  them ;  and  the  detail  with  which  ordinary  opera- 
tions were  related  might  not  unfrequently  have  incurred  the 
diarge  of  prolixity  from  practical  readers,  who  were  not  aware  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these  reports  were  under- 
taken. Having  now  no  view  but  to  communicate  the  observa- 
tions tending  to  illustrate  the  practice  of  surgery,  which  my 
connection  with  the  Royal  Infirmary  may  enaUe  me  to  collect, 
I  shall  not  for  the  future  think  it  necessary  to  notice  any  cases 
except  those  which  afford  sulgect  of  interesting  or  useful  consi- 
deration. 

Eatsisian  of  the  Superior  MawUlary  Bone-^Reeovery.^-^ 
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Janet  Steel,  aged  4S,  was  admitted  on  the  26th  of  November. 
She  stated,  that,  about  ten  years  ago,  she  received  a  kick  on  the 
face  from  a  cow,  which  was  followed  by  swelling  that  never  en- 
tirely disappeared.  In  the  beginning  of  last  year  she  began 
to  suffer  pain  in  the  seat  of  enlargement,  and  at  the  same 
time  remarked  a  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  growth.  The 
superior  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  of  the  side  affected  soon  after- 
wards loosened  and  came  away.  Within  the  last  few  months  the 
progress  of  the  disease  had  not  been  so  rapid,  but  it  had  ad* 
vanced  so  far  as  to  be  very  distressing,  and  threatened  to  prove 
still  more  serious.  The  cheek  was  considerably  distended  by  a 
tumour  springing  from  the  superior  maxilla,  which,  though  firm, 
did  not  possess  the  hardness  of  bone.  When  the  finger  was 
drawn  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  an  inequality  in  its 
surface  was  detected,  and  the  floor  of  the  cavity  could  be  felt 
distinctly  elevated.  The  palate,  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
extent  on  the  left  side,  and  also  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
mesial  plane,  was  greatly  thickened,  and  extremely  irregular 
on  its  surface,  which  exhibited  the  characters  of  a  malignant 
ulcer.  The  patient  in  all  other  respects  enjoyed  good  health, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  attempt  eradication  of 
her  formidable  and  extensive  disease,  which  evidently  originated 
from,  and  was  probably  confined  to,  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 
On  the  28th,  the  patient  being  seated  on  a  chair,  a  per- 
pendicular incision  was  made  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye 
down  through  the  lip,  and  another  from  the  convexity  of  the 
malar  bone  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  fiap  thus  formed 
was  dissected  up,  and  the  integuments  on  each  side  turned 
back  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  surface  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
One  blade  of  the  cutting-pliera  was  then  introduced  into  the 
nostril,  and  the  other  into  the  orbit,  so  as  to  divide  the  ascend- 
ing nasal  process.  A  notch  was  next  made  with  a  saw  in  the 
malar  protuberance,  which  then  readily  yielded  to  the  pliers. 
After  this,  only  the  palate  and  septum  of  the  nose  remained  to 
be  divided,  which  was  done  by  first  circumscribing  the  morbid 
surface  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  a  sharp-pointed  straight 
bistoury,  and  then  cutting  through  the  bone  with  the  pliers. 
The  diseased  mass  was  now  easily  turned  out  to  the  side,  and 
detached  from  its  connections,  when  it  appeared  that  the  tumour 
had  been  removed  quite  entire.  It  was  of  moderately  firm  con- 
sistence, and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  springing  from  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  filling  the  antrum,  and,  by  its  pressure,  had  caused 
absorption  as  well  as  displacement  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The 
arteries  that  required  ligature  having  been  tied,  the  patient  was 
conveyed  to  bed.  An  hour  after  the  operation,  the  cut  edges 
of  the  integuments  were  brought  into  accurate  contact  by  stitches 
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of  the  interrapted  suture,  except  at  the  two  points  where  the  lip 
was  divided,  each  of  which  was  secured  by  the  twisted  suture,  a 
sewing  needle  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Cloths  moistened 
with  cold  water  were  diligently  applied.  The  wounds  healed  by 
the  first  intention,  and  Che  patient  was  dismissed  on  the  20th  of 
December  with  wonderfully  little  deformity.  She  continues 
perfectly  well. 

Though  there  are  unfortunately  many  malignant  tumours  of 
the  face  which  do  not  admit  of  being  eradicated,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  even  those  of  the  most  threatening  character, 
which  are  limited  in  their  osseous  connections  to  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  may  be  removed  with  complete  and  permanent 
relief.  In  one  of  my  former  Reports  (18S0)  there  is  related 
the  case  of  a  woman  from  Galashiels,  who  was  afflicted  with  a 
soft,  red,  and  most  malignant-looking  tumour  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  encroached  upon  the  mouth,  and  distended  the  cheek. 
This  tumour  was  removed  by  excision  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  nearly  five  years  having  now  elapsed  since  the  time 
of  the  operation,  the  patient  may  be  considered  safe  from  any 
return  of  the  disease.  She  has  been  provided  by  Mr  Na- 
smyth,  with  an  artificial  palate  and  set  of  teeth,  which  render 
her  appearance,  mastication,  and  articulation,  hardly  at  all  de- 
fective. 

To  prevent  this  operation  from  being  misapplied,  and  losing 
the  confidence  which  may  justly  and  advantageously  be  placed 
in  it,  the  cases  admitting  of  its  effectual  performance  must  be 
car^Uly  distinguished  from  those  in  which,  from  the  disease 
implicating  the  bones  of  the  nose  or  the  base  of  the  skull,  it 
cannot  be  of  any  use.     As  the  external  appearance  in  both 
these  kinds  of  cases  is  not  unfrequently  very  similar,  the  history 
of  the  disease  should  always  be  attentively  considered  along 
with  its  existing  features.     Headach,  stuffing  of  the  nose,  pro- 
trusion of  the  eye,  and  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
must  alwuiys  be  regarded  as  unfavourable  signs,  especially  if  ob- 
served primarily  or  early  in  the  case.    On  the  other  hand,  cau- 
tion is  required  lest  the  operation  be  employed  in  cases  where  it 
is  not  really  necessary,  as  when  the  tumour  depends  on  a  cyst 
containing  fluid  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  bone.     The 
external  appearance  and  consistence  of  such  swellings  closely 
simulate  those  of  fibro-cartilaginous  solid  tumours,  which,  of  all 
the  morbid  growths  in  this  situation,  are  the  most  favourable 
for  removal.     But  the  diagnosis  between  them  may  in  general 
be  easily  effected  by  pressing  with  the  fingers  over  the  surface 
of  the  enlargement,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  which  the  bony  shell 
is  usually  found  so  thin  as  to  yield  and  crackle  like  a  piece 
of  parchment.      Gensoul  *  relates  a  case  in  which  the  thick- 

•  Lettre  Chirurgicale,  1 833. 
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ness  of  its  parietes  concealed  the  existence  of  •  cyst,  and  led 
him  to  undertake  excision  of  the  bone,  in  which  he  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  dissect  away  the  cheek  from  the  tumour, 
when  its  true  nature  was  discovered.  But  in  all  the  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  there  was  a  part  of  the 
shell  sufficiently  thin  to  be  easily  recogniied:  And  the  two 
following  may  be  selected  as  examples. 

A  gentleman  came  from  the  country  to  have  a  tumour  of  the 
upper  jaw  removed.     It  depressed  the  palate,  encroached  upon 
the  nostril,  and  elevated  the  cheek.     At  the  most  projecting  part 
in  each  of  these  situations  the  tumour,  though  elsewhere  of  bony 
consistence,  yielded  to  pressure,  and  recovered  from  it  with  a 
crackling  sensation.     Dr  Thomson,  Mr  Turner,  and  T.  who  saw 
the  patient  together,  agreed  that  his  complaint  depended  merely 
upon  a  cyst,  which  would  contract  and  be  obliterated  if  freely 
opened.     I  accordingly  evacuated  a  quantity  of  limpid  fluid  by 
making  a  puncture  under  the  lip,  after  which  the  swelling  con- 
tracted, at  first  rapidly,  and  afterwards  more  slowly,  until  it  ceased 
to  occasion  any  annoyance.     Last  summer  a  young  lady  from 
North  Shields  applied  to  me  on  account  of  a  tumour  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  extended  from  the  bicuspid  teeth  to  the  articulation. 
It  was  round  and  firm,  and  had  been  growing  for  three  years, 
having  been  preceded  by  pain  in  the  bone,  which  led  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  grinders  at  the  part  affected.     In  the  most  pro- 
minent point  of  the  tumour,  where  it  distended  the  cheek,  and 
also  in  the  situation  of  the  ffum,  which  was  much  expanded  and 
flattened,  I  detected  the  characteristic  yielding  and  resiliency 
of  the  thin  osseous,  or  rather  at  these  parts  membranous,  sheU 
of  a' cyst,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  open  the  tumour  by  removing 
an  elliptical  slice  from  the  alveolar  region  sufficiently  large  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  the  aperture  soon  closing.    Haifa  tumbler- 
ful  of  fluid,  containing  numerous  shining  scales  of  cholesterine, 
was  evacuated.     The  patient,  suffered  no  inconvenience,  and  be- 
fore long  observed  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  siie  of  the 
swelling,  which  I  understand  has  since  gradually  become  smal- 
ler, and  now  does  not  equal  that  of  a  pigeon^s  egg. 

In  such  cases  it  has  been  advised  to  employ  setons,  caus- 
tics, and  other  violent  means  to  destroy  the  secreting  action 
of  the  cyst,  and  induce  a  healing  ffranulation  of  the  sur- 
face ;  but  there  is  reason  to  rcgaid  this  practice  as  unneces- 
sary and  hurtful.  That  it  is  unnecessary  will  appear  from 
the  cases  just  related,  to  which  others  attended  with  a  similar 
result  might  have  been  added ;  and  that  it  is  injurious  seems 
probable  from  the  following  one.  A  young  man  had  a  large 
tumour  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  ascertained  to  depend  on  a 
cyst  in  the  bone.  A  seton  was  passed  across  it  from  the  mouth 
through  the  cheek.     Contraction  followed ;  but  a  solid  growth 
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afterwards  occupied  the  j^lace  of  the  former  cavity.  My  opinion 
being  dien  asked,  I  advised  excision  of  the  affected  portion  of 
the  jaw,  which  was  executed  by  the  gentleman  who  had  operat- 
ed in  the  first  instance. 

Preternatural  Aperture  in  the  Noae^^Closure  by  trans^ 
planting  afap  of  Skin, — Ann  Millar,  aged  25,  was  admitted 
on  the  id  of  September  on  account  of  an  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  nose,  which  had  resulted  from  exfoliation  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  nasal  bones,  and  existed  between  four  and  five 
years.  It  was  situated  just  below  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids, 
and,  being  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  finger,  allowed 
the  septum  and  other  parts  in  the  interior  of  the  nostril  to  be 
distinctly  visible.  The  deformity  and  other  inconveniences  at- 
tending this  defect  rendered  the  patient  very  anxious  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  remedy  it ;  and  as  the  surrounding 
parts  seemed  quite  healthy  it  was  Uiought  right  to  comply  with 
her  wish. 

The  dotted  line.  Fig.  1.  Plate  I.,  represents  the  shape  and  siae 
of  the  aperture.  A  semilunar  incision  was  made  on  each  side  of 
it  to  remove  the  round  callous  margin,  and  then  by  means  of 
the  other  elliptical  incision  a  flap  was  formed  from  the  cheek. 
This  piece  of  skin  was  readily  turned  round  into  the  opening 
without  being  twisted,  and  all  the  cut  edges  were  then  stitched 
together  by  the  interrupted  suture.  Caddis  wet  with  cold  water 
was  applied  for  a  few  days,  and  the  whole  line  of  incision  united 
by  the  first  intention,  leaving  hardly  any  trace  eidier  of  the 
aperture  or  the  part  from  which  the  nap  was  transplanted. 

This  little  operation  has  been  described  particularly,  because 
the  principle  followed  in  its  performance  in  regard  to  the  for- 
nuicion  of  the  flap  may  be  found  useful  in  practice.  When  a 
flap  of  skin  is  transplanted,  it  is  usually  shifted  into  its  new  po- 
sition by  twisting  the  neck  which  is  left  for  nourishing  it 
This  is  apt  to  occasion  a  stagnation  of  the  circulation,  and  re- 
quires a  subsequent  operation  forremoving  the  non-adhcrentfold. 
In  the  method  just  described,  which  was  employed  in  another 
case  about  the  same  time,  this  twisting  is  avoided,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  found  to  admit  of  pretty  general  appli- 
cation. 

Medullary  Degenerationof the  EyebaO'^Emcision — Progress 
ef  the  Disease. — Isabella  Thomson,  aged  8  years,  was  admit- 
ted on  the  6th  of  January.  The  pupil  of  the  left  eye  was 
much  dilated,  and  of  a  bright  amber  yellow  colour.  The  eye 
looked  larger  than  natural,  but  whether  this  depended  upon  the 
coats  being  distended,  or  upon  the  ball  being  merely  protruded 
by  a  growth  behind  it,  could  not  be  positively  ascertained. 
The  diild  complained  of  pain  in  her  forehead,  and  had  fallen 
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oS  in  flesh  considerably.  Her  appetite  was  impaired,  and  her 
bowels  were  moved  with  difficulty.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  had  been  remarked  fifteen  months  before,  when  a  small 
speck  of  variable  colour  appeared  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye, 
without  pain  or  defect  of  vision,  from  both  of  which  symptoms 
she  began  to  suffer  in  November  last. 

As  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  a  medullary  fungus 
existed  in  the  eye,  the  case  seemed  equally  desperate,  whether 
allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  or  subjected  to  operation— ^^but  as 
excision  is  still  believed  by  many  to  afford  a  chance  of  escape, 
if  executed  early,  before  the  disease  shows  itself  externally,  it 
was  resolved  to  perform  it.  On  the  1 0th,  I  divided  the  eye* 
lids  at  their  outer  commissure,  to  obtain  sufficient  room,  then  cut 
through  the  reflexion  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  lastly,  detached 
the  eyeball  by  a  knife  guided  on  the  finger.*  It  now  appeared 
that  the  morbid  growth  had  proceeded  backwards  from  the 
sclerotic  coat,  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  and  pressing  the 
eyeball  forwards.  Some  of  this  soft  pulpy  substance  was  taken 
away,  but  as  it  seemed  plainly  impracticable  to  remove  the 
whole  of  it,  the  attempt  was  not  prolonged.  Some  pieces  of 
lint  introduced  into  the  orbit  sufficed  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  and 
the  child  required  very  little  treatment  afterwards.  Hardly  any 
constitutional  disturbance  followed,  and  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health  was  soon  perceived.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  this  temporary  improvement  to  send  her  home, 
where,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  disease,  I  am  informed,  has 
again  appeared. 

In  adding  another  instance  of  unsuccessful  extirpation  of  the 
eye  for  medullary  degeneration  to  the  many  which  are  already 
upon  record,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  conviction 
that  it  would  be  better  both  for  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  credit  of  surgery  if  this  operation  were  entirely  abandoned. 
The  melanotic  disease  of  the  eyeball  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
moved, if  not  with  permanent  success,  at  all  events  with  relief 
of  considerable  duration ;  but  the  true  medullary  affection,  such 
as  is  so  often  met  with  at  an  early  period  of  life,  does  not,  I  be. 
lieve,  admit  of  any  salutary  interference.  Cases  like  that  which 
has  just  been  related  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  argument  against 
the  operation,  because  the  existing  disease  being  in  them  not  era- 
dicable,  no  evidence  can  be  obtained  from  their  result  to  show 
that  excision  may  not  prove  effectual  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  In  the  following  case,  the  parts  affected  were 
in  the  most  promising  state  that  it  is  possible  to  find  them. 

Bobert  Scott,  aged  3  years,  was  admitted  into  Minto  House  on 

*  From  repeated  trials,  I  am  satibfied  that  the  most  coovenient  ioitrument  for 
the  pur{)o$e  u  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  curved  on  the  side. 
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die  24th  of  May  last.  In  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye,  seemingly  at 
the  back  part  of  the  ball,  there  was  an  irregular  reddish- white  ap« 
pearance.  The  eye  itself  was  not  otherwise  altered,  nor  did  the 
child  show  any  other  signs  of  disease  or  suffering.  An  altera* 
tion  in  the  colour  of  the  pupil  had  been  first  noticdl  about  twelve 
months  before,  and  had  since  then  gradually  become  more  distinct* 
The  eye  was  extirpated,  and  found  to  contain  a  medullary  tumour 
springing  from  the  central  part  of  the  retina,  and  occupying 
about  8  third  part  of  the  cavity.  The  optic  nerve  was  perhaps 
a  little  smaller  than  usual,  but  uot  otherwise  altered.  The  child 
made  a  good  recovery,  but,  before  the  end  of  many  weeks,  waa 
perceived  to  have  the  vision  of  the  remaining  eye  impaired.  Sooa 
afterwards  a  white  speck  was  observed  through  the  pupil,  which 
slowly  and  gradually  assumed  the  distinctive  features  of  the  me-> 
dullary  disease.  A  fungus  also  at  length  protruded  from  the  left 
orint,  and  by  its  pressure  causing  absorption  of  the  bones,  made 
a  way  for  itself  into  the  mouth. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  excision  had  been  successful  in  a 
single  well  authenticated  case  of  medullary  tumour  of  the  eye,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  refuse  the  chance  of  benefit  from  the  ope- 
ration. But  if  the  result  of  numerous  trials,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  has  been  uniformly  un&vourable,  it 
must  be  cruel  to  repeat  the  painful  experiment  any  longer. 
The  only  instance  of  alleged  success  met  with  in  this  country 
is  that  recorded  by  the  late  Mr  Wishart*  The  operation  waa 
performed  on  a  boy  nine  years  of  age,  four  months  after  he  had 
received  a  blow  on  the  eye.  **  The  left  eye  was  dull,  and  pre- 
sented  a  general  turbid  appearance ;  the  cornea  was  transparent, 
bat  numerous  vessels  passed  into  it  over  the  sclerotica.  The 
pupil  was  moderately  dilated  and  fixed ;  its  margin  was  slightly 
serrated.  In  the  posterior  chamber  an  opacity  was  observed 
resembling  a  yellow  dusky  membrane,  lining  the  whole  posterior 
part  of  the  eyeball,  and  perceived  more  distinctly  when  the  eye 
was  viewed  laterally.^  Mr  Lawrence  has  remarked  in  regard  to 
this  case,  f  that  **  it  is  more  analogous  to  those  instances  of 
brilliant  deep-seated  discoloration  following  serious  accidents, 
than  to  the  unequivocal  examples  of  the  meduUaiy  fungus.""  The 
justice  of  this  suspicion  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  by  a 
case  which  I  lately  saw  with  Dr  Combe  of  Leith.  The  patient 
was  a  little  boy  whose  eye  had  been  wounded  some  weeks 
previously  by  a  pin-pointed  arrow.  The  appearances  pre- 
sented by  it  were  precisely  those  described  by  Mr  Wishart, 
but  the  brilliant  yellow  coating  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball, 

•  EiliD.  Med.  snd  Chtrurg.  Journal,  1823. 
t  Treatiw  on  DiwMM  of  the  Eye,  p.  C33b 
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which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  history  of  the  cue,  would  oer:. 
tflinly  have  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  malignant  growtfi, 
was  doubtless  caused  by  an  efiusion  of  lymph  ;  and  not  mly  the 
external  appearances  in  Mr  Wishart^s  case,  but  also  that  pre- 
sented  on  making  a  section  of  the  extirpated  eyeball,  admit  of 
the  same  explanation.  '^  The  diseased  mass  into  which  the  re* 
tina  had  been  couTerted,  connected  only  to  the  optic  nenre,  float- 
ed loosely  in  various  folds,  occupying  both  chambers  of  the  eye.^ 

If^ury  of  the  Head'^Secondary  Stfmptoma^^Discharge  of 
matter  by  operation — Death  —  Dissection.  James  Swinton, 
aged  84,  hackney-coachman,  was  admitted  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, soon  after  being  found  lying  insensible  by  the  policeman  on 
duty  at  the  Calton  Hill.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  gone  up 
to  look  for  a  London  steam*boat  which  was  expected,  and  find, 
ing  that  it  had  arrived,  hastened  down  to  get  his  coach  ready 
ibrthe  passengers,  when,  the  rocks  beingslippery  fromfrost,  hehad 
fallen  about  16  feet,  and  lighted  widi  his  head  on  the  stone 
steps  at  the  foot.  When  brought  to  the  hosirital  he  was  very 
restless  and  incoherent,  as  if  intoxicated,  which,  however,  he 
was  not,  thou^  reported  to  be  of  irrq^ular  habits.  There  wa« 
a  very  large  wound  of  the  scalp,  extending  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  to  thevertex,  the  edges  of  which  were  very  uneven  andmuch 
lacerated.  The  bone  was  laid  bare  to  the  extent  of  several  inches 
in  length.  Soon  after  admission  he  became  composed  and  sen- 
sible. In  the  evening  the  pulse  was  84,  but  the  skin  was  hot,  and 
he  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  head.  ^xxvi.  of  Uood  were 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  gr.  v.  of  calom^  with  xv.  of  Puiv^ 
Jalap,  given  as  a  purgative. 

Next  day,  though  he  was  much  better,  it  seemed  proper  to  re- 
peat the  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  §xvi. 

On  the  third  day  his  pulse  was  104,  and  he  complained  mndi 
of  headach.  The  tartrate  of  antimony  was  ordered  in  nauseating 
doses. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  was  ddirious  and  vicrient,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  strait  jacket   ^a.  of  blood  were  taken. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  had  not  slept,  and  was  very  restless. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  was  very  noisy  and  unruly ;  passed  hw 
stools  in  bed,  and  seemed  in  a  hopeless  state. 

On  the  seventh  day  he  was  more  composed,  so  that  the  jacket 
was  removed.  He  had  slept  a  little  towards  the  morning, 
pulse  96. 

During  the  six  following  days  he  went  on  most  fiivourably.  He 
was  sensible  and  cheerful.  The  sloughs  separated  from  the 
scalp ;  great  part  of  the  exposed  bone  granulated ;  the  pulse, 
tongue,  and  appetite  were  natural. 

On  the  14th  day  a  great  change  had  taken  place.  He  complain- 
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td  of  more  pain  in  die  betd;  the  tongue  was  dry  and  brown  ;  skin 
hot ;  pulse  100.  He  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  |x.  with  consider- 
aUe  raief ;  and  resumed  the  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony. 

During  the  three  succeeding  days  he  had  firequent  severe  rigors, 
and  die  wound  assumed  a  dry  glassy  ajqiearanoe.  As  there 
ooold  be  no  doubt  that  suppuration  had  now  taken  place  within 
the  cnmium,  while  the  integrity  of  the  patient^s  sensorial  and  to* 
lunta^  powers  seemed  to  show,  that  the  brain  and  its  immediately 
iuTesting  membranes  were  not  seriously  injured,  it  was  thought 
light  to  perforate  the  bone.  This  was  done  on  the  17th  day  by 
meana  of  the  trepan^  which  was  set  on  the  bare  portion  of  the 
doill,  about  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The 
bone  was  quite  dead  and  perfectly  dry  throughout  its  whole 
thickness.  So  soon  as  it  was  divided,  a  quantity  of  thin,  extreme- 
ly fetid  pus,  by  computation  at  least  ^ss.  gushed  out. 

Durii^  the  three  following  days  he  had  frequent  rigors,  and 
was  occasionaUy  incoherent.  The  pulse  was  very  variable,  rang- 
ing from  84  to  180.  But  his  appearance  was  on  the  whole  not 
unfavourable ;  he  was  quite  sehsible,  and  the  wound  looked  well. 

On  the  Slst  day  he  became  worse,  passing  his  stools  in  bed ; 
swallowing  and  articulating  with  difficulty ;  and  suffering  from 
convulsive  twitching  of  the  muscles,  with  hiccup.  He  died  on 
die  2Sd  day. 

On  dissection,  the  dead  portion  of  the  bone  was  found  defin* 
ed  by  an  ulcerated  groove  on  the  outer  as  well  as  inner  surface  of 
die  skull*  The  dura  tnakr  was  covered  with  puriform  lymph 
for  some  distance  beyond  the  dead  portion  of  bone,  and  at  one 
part  was  so  soft  and  thin,  that  it  scarcely  bore  the  pessure 
of  the  forceps.  Under  the  dura  nuUer,  and  nearly  to  tne  same 
extent  as  the  superjacent  effiision,  there  was  a  sunilar  deposi* 
don  in  the  subarachnoid  cellular  texture.  The  other  con- 
tents of  the  cranium  were  found  in  their  usual  condition. 

This  case  has  been  selected  from  many  very  severe  and  some 
fiital  injuries  of  the  head,  because  it  was  the  only  one  that  has 
occurred  for  a  long  while,  in  which  the  internal  suppuration  was 
so  seated  and  limited,  as  to  afibrd  any  promise  of  advantage  from 
the  operation  of /repan.  And,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortu- 
nate mortiid  action  under  the  dura  nuUer,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  padent  would  have  recovered. 

Carotid  Aneurianh^Ligature  of  the  Artery-^Becovery.'^ 
Thomas  Blair,  aged  43,  farm-servant,  was  admitted  on  the  10th 
of  February.  He  stated,  that,  seven  weeks  before  this  time,  he 
had  been  struck  down  by  a  horse,  behind  which  he  was  stand, 
ing,  and  was  found  by  his  friends  lying  insensible.  It  appear- 
ed diat  the  shoe  had  cut  his  face  over  the  malar  prqjecdon,  and 
that  the  point  ot  it,  which  was  very  large  and  thick,  had  inflict- 
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ed  a  blow  on  the  throat  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on 
the  right  side.  He  soon  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  com- 
plained of  great  pain  throughout  the  injured  side  of  his  head  and 
.  neck,  which  was  much  swelled.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  the 
swelling  of  his  face  subsided,  but  that  of  the  neck  rather  increas- 
ed, and  became  more  painful ;  and,  as  his  sufferings  seemed  con- 
stantly becoming  more  severe,  he  bad  been  sent  to  be  under  my 
care  in  the  hospital. 

The  hollow  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  was  occupied  by  a 
tense  swelling,  which  was  felt  to  be  distended  in  every  part  at 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart.  The  patient  kept  his  head  bent  for- 
ward to  the  right  side,  and  seemed  very  apprehensive  of  any  alter- 
ation in  this  position.  He  complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  right 
side  of  the  head.  The  right  eye  appeared  nearly  a  half  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  the  whole  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  had 
an  immoveable  sort  of  appearance  as  if  paralysed.  The  tongue 
was  protruded  with  difficulty,  and,  when  withdrawn,  evidently 
moved  by  the  action  of  the  left  half  alone,  the  other  being  quite 
passive,  and  merely  following  the  contracted  part,  but  both  sides 
received  the  impression  of  taste.  The  voice  was  almost  entirely 
lost,  and  replaced  by  a  rough  croaking  whisper.  From  these 
circumstances,  it  was  concluded  that  an  aneurism  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  had  resulted  from  the  blow,  and  caused  pressure 
on  the  nerves  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  common  carotid  was  tied  on  the  1 8th.  The  operation  was 
difficult,  from  the  thickness  of  the  patient^s  neck,  the  distension 
caused  by  the  aneurism,  and  the  unfavourable  posture  in  which 
the  head  was  obstinately  maintained.  The  omo-hyoideua  having 
been  exposed,  and  pulled  a  little  downwards,  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels  was  opened  on  its  tracheal  side  by  lifting  up  a  fold  with 
the  forceps,  and  cutting  it  with  the  knife.  The  artery  being 
thus  rendered  quite  bare  for  a  small  extent,  without  any  other 
disturbance  to  its  position  or  connections,  a  strong  silk  thread 
was  passed  round  it  by  the  simple  curved  needle,  and  tied  as 
tightly  as  possible. .  The  patient  was  instantly  relieved  from 
the  patHy  and  had  never  any  return  of  it.  Not  the  slightest 
unpleasant  symptom  followed  the  operation.  The  swelling  oeas- 
ed  to  pulsate,  and  gradually  diminished ;  the  countenance  ac 
quired  a  more  natural  expression ;  the  different  parts  which  had 
been  paralyzed  regained  their  mobility ;  and,  lastly,  the  voice 
returned.  The  ligature  came  away  on  the  1 1th  March.  The 
patient^s  strength  having  been  very  much  reduced,  was  slowly 
recovered ;  but  he  went  home  on  the  14th  April,  and  is  now  well. 

This  case  seems  interesting  from  the  mode  of  its  origin,  the 
symptoms  attending  it,  and  also  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  first  instance  of  carotid  aneurism  operated  on  in  Edinburgh. 
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Anomalous  Tumour  of  the  Neck — Treatment  by  Seton 
and  Caustic — Recovery.— Henrj  Angus,  aged  40,  mason,  was 
admitted  on  the  Ist  of  March  on  account  of  a  large  tumour 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  It  was  nearly  twice  the  size  of  a 
turkey^s  egg,  and  lay  under  the  stemo-mastoid,  before  and  be- 
hind which  it  projected.  The  swelling  was  tense,  and,  when 
carefully  examined  by  pressure,  allowed  fluctuation  to  be  felt 
distinctly,  but  no  pulsation.  He  stated,  that,  eight  months  be- 
fore, when  descending  a  stair,  he  had  fallen  forwards  and  struck 
the  crown  of  his  head.  He  remained  insensible  until  the  next 
day,  and  was  confined  to  bed  for  three  weeks.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  accident,  he  noticed  a  small  tumour  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  deeply  seated  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  It 
gradually  increased  without  causing  any  parlicular  inconvenience, 
except  TTom  its  size,  for  five  months,  when  it  was  punctured, 
upon  which  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  escaped,  and  the  swel- 
ling subsided.  Soon  afterwards  it  returned,  and  proceeded  with 
accelerating  rapidity,  attended  latterly  with  pain. 

I  introduced  a  trocar  at  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
swelling,  and  drew  ofi^  a  quantity  of  thin  watery-looking  fluid, 
with  scales  floating  in  it.  A  seton  was  then  conveyed  through 
the  openuag  already  m^de,  under  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  out 
behind  it,  so  as  to  cross  the  tumour  at  its  longest  diameter. 
No  remarkable  consequence,  either  local  or  general,  followed} 
and  the  seton,  which  had  been  changed  daily,  was  withdrawn 
on  the  ISth.  The  upper  and  posterior  orifice  closed  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  lower  one  seeming  insuflicient  for  discharging 
the  matter,  which  was  copious  and  fetid,  was  repeatedly  dilated 
with  the  knife,  and  lastly,  by  the  caustic  potass.  The  swelling 
under  this  treatment  gradually  contracted,  and  the  patient  was 
dismissed  on  the  1 6th  of  April,  with  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
complaint 

This  case  has  been  particularly  related,  not  only  because  it 
presented  a  very  formidable  appearance,  but  because  the  tumour, 
though  difierin^  in  jis  nature  from  those  usually  met  with  in 
the  cervical  region,  afibrded  an  example  of  the  hygroma  which 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  this  situation. 

Abstraction  of  both  Testicles — Recovery. — A.  H.,  aged  28, 
farm-servant,  was  admitted  on  the  2d  of  January  on  account  of 
a  wound  in  the  scrotum.  He  stated  that,  the  day  before,  after 
drinking  for  several  hours  with  some  of  his  friends,  he  had  set 
out  to  retuhi  home,  but  feeling  sick,  lay  down  on  the  road  and 
fell  asleep.  He  was  awakened  by  pain  of  the  scrotum,  and  on 
looking  up,  saw  three  men  leaving  him — at  the  same  time 
finding  his  breeches  down,  and  soaked  with  blood.     He  then 
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valked  with  great  difficttUy  to  his  master^s  houae^  whidi  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dutant 

The  scrotum  was  much  swollen  and  discdoured.  About  the 
middle  of  it  there  was  an  irregularly  shaped  wound,  somewhat 
more  than  an  inch  wide,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  inflicted  by 
repeated  application  of  a  cutting  instrument.  When  the  finger 
was  introduced  into  this  opening,  it  entered  a  cavity  in  the  si* 
tuation  of  th6  testicles.  But  as  the  sides  of  this'  cavity  were 
very  thick  and  dense,  it  could  not  be  readily  determined  whether 
they  were  constituted  by  the  lacerated  organs  themselves,  or 
merely  the  surrounding  parts  in  a  swollen  state.  The  patient 
complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  He  bad  been  bled  from  the  ann 
previous  to  admission,  and  while  weak  and  stupid  from  the  com. 
bined  effects  of  drink,  pain,  and  loss  of  blomi,  was  eztranely 
agitated  both  in  body  and  mind.  The  scrotum  was  kept  cool 
with  wet  cloths,  and  supported  by  a  bandage,  and  an  antinumial 
solution  was  prescribed. 

He  continued  very  restless,  and  on  the  4th  complained  of 
pain  so  much  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  Jzviii.  of 
blood  from  his  arm.  He  had  a  very  anxious  look,  and  hurried 
breathing,  with  a  profuse  thin  bloody  discharge  from  the  wound. 
On  the  8th,  a  counter  opening  was  made  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  scrotum,  which  gave  vent  to  a  quantity  of  fetid  matter,  and 
afforded  great  relief  to  the  patient  The  swelling  then  gradual- 
ly diminished,  when  it  be^me  evident  that  both  the  testicles 
wero  gone,  and  that  the  firm  swelling  which  had  occupied  thdr 
place  depended  on  thickening  of  the  iufika  vaginalis.  He 
suffered  Uttle  after  this,  except  from  weakness  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  spermatic  cords,  and  was  dismissed  cured  on  the 
10th  of  February. 

The  judicial  authorities  investigated  the  case,  in  order  to 
discover  the  perpetrator  of  this  crud  injury,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  penetrating  the  mystery  which  involved  it.  Being  asked  if 
the  patient^s  story  was  credible,  I  stated  iqr  opinion,  that,  how* 
ever  improbable  it  might  seem,  thero  was  no  impossibility  in  the 
affair  happening  as  he  related,  since,  after  a  su£Bcient  wound 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  scrotum,  the  testicles  might  be  very 
quickly  protruded,  and  either  cut  or  torn  away,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  gelding  young  animals.  The  patient  declared 
that  the  men  he  saw  were  entire  strangers  to  him,  and  oflfered 
to  substantiate  the  whole  of  his  statement  by  oath ;  but  as  his 
character  for  truth  and  other  moral  qualities  was  far  fit>m  being 
good,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  likely  that  he  sustained  the 
injury  under  circumstances  which  rendered  him  unwilling  to 
divulge  the  real  history  of  the  transaction. 
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Cancer  of  the  Perineum — Ejfcision — Recovery. — Hugh 
M^Intyre,  aged  66,  was  admitted  on  the  12th  of  July  on  ac- 
count of  a  sore  in  the  perineum,  which  had  existed  for  two  years, 
and  been  preceded  by  an  induration  in  the  part,  also  of  two 
years  standing.  The  sore  was  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  deep  cleft,  extending  from  the 
scrotum  to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  Its  edges  were  thick  and  evert- 
ed ;  its  surface  hard  and  unequal ;  and  its  base  thick,  dense,  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  general  health 
was  good. 

As  various  means  of  treatment  had  been  tried  without  suc- 
cess, both  in  the  Highlands,  whence  he  came,  and  in  the  Hospi- 
tal since  his  admission,  excision  was  determined  upon,  and  per- 
formed on  the  S3d.  The  patient  having  been  placed  on  a  table 
in  die  position  for  lithotomy,  the  whole  of  the  morbid  part  was 
earefiilly  dissected  from  the  muscles  of  the  penis  and  sphincter 
anL  Three  vessels  were  tied  at  the  time,  and  as  many  soon 
after  the  operation,  in  consequence  of  secondary  bleeding.  The 
wound  healed  slowly,  but  r^ularly,  and  he  was  dismissed  cured 
on  the  17th  of  September. 

Chimney  Sweepers*  Cancer — Excision  of  the  Scrotum-^ 
Recovery — John  Robertson,  aged  30,  was  admitted  on  the  30th 
of  January,  on  account  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  scrotum,  which 
was  immeidiately  recognised  as  the  affection  described  by  Mr 
Pott  under  the  title  of  Chimney  Sweepers^  Cancer.  Though 
this  disease  would  seem  to  be  not  uncommon  in  London  and 
other  lai^e  towns,  it  is  never  met  with  in  Edinburgh,  except 
in  persons  who  have  began  to  suffer  from  it  elsewhere;  and 
it  is  accordingly  so  rare  here,  that  during  the  whole  period 
of  my  connection  with  the  Infirmary  as  student  and  sur- 
geon, I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  it  either  there  or  in  pri- 
vate. This  immunity  of  the  trade  in  Edinburgh  from  a 
complaint  which  constitutes  a  serious  scourge  to  it  in  other 
places,  seems  at  first  sight  easily  accounted  for  by  the  mode  of 
sweeping  chimneys  here,  which  is  effected  not  by  climbing  boys, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  very  few  particularly  constructed 
vents,  but  by  letting  down  from  the  top  a  broom,  to  which  a 
weight  is  attached,  and  which,  being  then  alternately  drawn  up 
and  allowed  to  descend,  completely  attains  the  object  in  view. 
But  boys  seldom  climb  after  the  age  of  puberty,  as  they  then 
become  too  large  for  the  purpose ;  while,  according  to  Mr  Pott 
and  other  practical  writers,  the  disease  is  hardly  ever  observed 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  and  usually  occurs,  at  a  much  later 
one.  The  theory  of  the  men  themselves  is,  that  the  body,  from 
being  saturated  or  poisoned,  as  they  express  it,  by  the  large 
qpiantities  of  soot  they  are  forced  to  swallow  in  their  youth,  ac- 
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quires  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  which,  however,  seldom 
actually  appears  until  about  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  individual  whose  case  is  now  to  be  re- 
lated, from  being  of  small  stature,  and  extremely  thin  wiry 
make,  has  never  abandoned  the  practice  of  climbing,  boasting  that 
an  aperture  1 2  inches  by  9  is  quite  sufficient  for  his  passage. 
He  became  an  apprentice  at  five  years  of  age  in  London,  and 
remained  there  sixteen  years,  afterwards  having  no  settled 
residence,  but  travelling  about  from  place  to  place.  Two  years 
ago  a  small  wart  appeared  on  the  scrotum,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  was  cut  out  by  a  surgeon  in  Manchester.  Other 
warts  began  to  grow  soon  after,  and  at  the  time  of  his  applica- 
tion here,  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  the  scrotum  quite  free 
from  them,  though  the  cicatrix  of  the  former  operation  remain- 
ed  sound.  The  largest  wart  was  about  the  sise  of  a  nutmeg, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  scrotum  opposite  to  it,  there  was  an  ex- 
cavated ulcer,  with  hard  edges,  and  a  purplish  coloured  surface. 
He  complained  of  severe  shooting  pains  in  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  extending  up  along  the  groins,  but  had  no  swelled 
glands,  or  any  other  sign  of  disease  farther  than  what  has  been 
mentioned. 

Thinking  it  useless  to  remove  the  warts  separately,  I  resolved 
to  take  away  the  whole  of  the  scrotum,  so  that  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  the  skin  predisposed  to  disease  might  be  left.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  the  27th.  To  lessen  the  raw  sur- 
face, and  prevent  the  edges  of  the  integuments  from  being  drawn 
by  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  granulating  process  above 
the  testicles,  so  as  to  leave  them  exposed,  I  passed  some  stitches 
through  the  cut  edges,  and  tied  the  threads  on  a  pledget  of  lint 
placed  over  the  testicles  enclosed  in  their  vaginal  coats.  This 
had  the  desired  effect ;  and,  however  unlikelv  it  might  have  ap- 
peared at  first  to  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary 
facility  with  which  wounds  of  the  scrotum,  attended  with  loss 
of  substance,  are  healed,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  the  cicatrix  when  completed  was  not  so  large  as  a  six- 
pence.    He  was  dismissed  quite  well. 

Cancer  of  the  Le^ — Amputation — Recovery. — Jane  Syme, 
aged  64,  from  Arbroath,  was  admitted  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, on  account  of  a  large  ulcer  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  limb,  a  little  below  the  knee.  It  was  nearly  circular 
in  shape,  and  measured  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  sur- 
face, which  extended  over  the  bone,  and  allowed  the  probe  to 
pass  into  its  substance,  was  depressed  below  the  surrounding 
level ;  but  the  edges  were  elevated  and  everted.  She  stated, 
that,  five  years  ago,  while  filling  a  cart  with  whins,  she  had  her 
leg  slightly  hurt  by  one  of  the  prickles.    A  scab  formed  over 
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the  wound,  and  was  robbed  off  by  her  worsted  stocking,  when  a 
sore  appeared,  which  resisted  all  the  applications  she  could  think 
of.  The  skill  of  various  practitioners  was  then  tried  without 
success,  and  the  sore  became  progressively  larger  and  mcHre  dis- 
tressing, being  the  seat  of  incessant  and  intolerable  pain. 

As  die  history  of  the  case,  together  with  the  appearance  and 
painful  sensations  of  the  ulcer,  kft  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its 
cancerous  nature,  amputation  was  performed  above  the  knee  on  the 
21st,  two  flaps  being  formed  by  transfixing  the  limb  from  side  to 
side.  No  unpromising  symptom  directly  followed  the  operation, 
but  the  case  was  rendered  tedious  by  the  formation  of  a  large  ab* 
scess  in  the  stump  when  the  wound  seemed  nearly  healed,  and  the 
discharge  continued  so  profuse  for  several  weeks,  that  the  greatest 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  her  recovery.  Through  means 
rffree  counter-openings  and  careful  bandaging,  the  discharge  at 
length  diminished;  and,  though  the  patient  regained  her  strength 
slowly  even  after  the  wound  was  healed,  she  felt  able  to  return 
home  on  the  25th  of  February* 

Excision  cfthe  Elbow  Joint^^Becovery^—^AmeB  Reid,  aged 
8,  from  Leith,  was  admitted  on  the  1 5th  of  October.  The  right 
dhow  and  upper  half  of  the  fore  •arm  were  much  swelled,  the 
joint  allowed  of  very  little  motion,  and  on  each  side  of  it  there 
was  a  sinus  leading  to  the  bone.  The  complaint  was  referred 
to  a  strain  received  twelve  months  before,  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  pain,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
months  by  swelling*  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed  on  the  21st  of  November. 

This  case  has  been  noticed,  in  order  that  I  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  stating,  that  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  performance  of  the  earlier  operations  for  excision  of  joints 
which  I  put  upon  record  enables  me  now  to  affirm  positively  that 
complete  and  permanent  relief  may  thus  be  obtained.  At  the 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science 
which  took  place  in  Edinburgh  last  September,  several  patients, 
who  had  undergone  the  operation  from  three  to  seven  years  be- 
fore, were  submitted,  along  with  the  diseased  parts  which  had 
been  removed,  to  the  examination  of  the  Medical  Section,  and 
the  perfect  satisfaction  then  expressed  in  regard  to  the  result 
may  perhaps  tend  more  to  establish  the  utility  of  the  practice 
than  any  thing  which  I  could  say  in  its  favour. 

Bum  of  Arm — MorHfication  of  the  Hand^^Amptitation  at 
the  Shoulder  Joint — Recovery. — Margaret  Fyffe,  aged  4|  was 
admitted  on  the  26th  of  November  on  account  of  a  severe  burn, 
which  she  had  suffered  some  days  before  from  her  clothes  taking 
fire.  From  the  wrist  of  the  left  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  and 
across  the  back,  the  integuments  were  completely  burnt  through 
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tbdr  whole  thickness,  being  of  a  dark-brown  oolonr,  and  hard 
leathery  consistence.  A  little  below  the  axilla  there  was  a  trana- 
▼erse  crack  or  crevice  in  the  skin,  through  which  the  cellular 
and  muscular  substance  appeared  to  be  disorganiied,  and  diere 
was  a  similar  breach  in  the  fore-arm  near  the  dhow.  The  hand, 
which  had  been  quite  cold  ever  since  the  accident,  the  day  after 
admission  displayed  a  number  of  darkncoloured  vesicadons ;  and 
where  this  took  place  the  appearance  presented  was  quite  the 
same  as  that  seen  in  a  subject  which  has  been  many  weeks 
in  the  dissecting-room.  It  seemed  difficult  to  explain  the 
death  of  the  hand ;  but  dead  it  certainly  was,  and  amputation 
afforded  the  only  remedy, — ^though  where  the  operation  should 
be  performed  was  a  question  that  required  consideration.  When 
the  state  of  the  integuments  and  subjacent  parts  of  the  arm,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  were  taken  into  account,  it  ap- 
peared unlikely,  if  the  hand  merely  was  removed,  that  the  raw 
surface  left  after  separati<m  of  the  sloughs  would  cicatriie, 
if  the  child  should  be  able  to  struggle  through  the  trial ;  while, 
even  supposing  this  possible,  the  stump  could  not  be  expected 
to  prove  either  useful  or  seemly.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  amputate  at  the  shoulder  joint,  by  which  means  all  the  moat 
deeply  burnt  parts  would  be  removed,  and  no  more  of  the  sur- 
tact  left  to  heal  than  could  be  avoided,  or  than  it  was  likely 
the  strength  of  the  patient  might  accomplish.  She  was  ex- 
tremely weak,  with  a  pulse  ranging  from  140  to  160,  but 
still  took  her  food,  and  diowed  no  sign  of  speedy  sinking.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  the  1st  of  December  by  transfix* 
ing  the  joint  with  a  narrow  sharp-pointed  knife  introduced 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  and 
brought  out  between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  car. 
ried  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  flap ;  and  by  then  cutting  round 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  outwards  on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to 
form  a  second  flap.  The  axillary  artery  was  tied,  and,  to  nre. 
vent  bleeding  as  much  as  possible,  the  cavity  between  the  flaps 
was  filled  with  pieces  of  lint,  after  which  a  bandage  was  applied 
to  effect  moderate  pressure. 

The  patient  bore  the  operation  remarkably  well.  She  seemed 
to  suffer  very  little  from  it,  and  to  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  re. 
moval  of  the  injured  arm.  The  lint  was  taken  out  on  the  8d, 
and  the  flap  soon  adhered.  The  large  ulcer  remaining  after  the 
slough  separated  was  very  slow  in  healing,  and  the  profuse  dis- 
charge from  it,  together  with  the  hoopbg  cough,  which  she  un«» 
fi»rtunately  took  while  in  the  hospital,  rendered  her  venr  weak. 
She  ultimately  recovered,  and  was  dismissed  on  the  14th  April 

On  examining  the  Umb,  it  appeared  that  the  humeral  artery, 
opporite  the  breach  in  the  skin  occasioned  by  the  bum,  was  obi^ 
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tented,  the  coats  being  nearly  gelatinous,  and  the  cavity  occu- 
pied by  a  soft  pulpy-looking  fibrinous  substance.  The  mode  of 
operation  that  was  followed  is  certainly  the  easiest  and  quickest 
process  of  disarticulating  at  the  shoulder,  and  should  be  prefer- 
red when  the  state  of  parts  allow  of  its  performance. 

Laceration  of  the  Hand-^Ampuiatian  of  the  Fingers  at  their 
carpal  joint'-^freservation  of  the  T'Atimfr.-— James  Morton, 
aged  11,  was  admitted  on  the  26th  December  on  account  of  an 
injury  which  he  bad  sustained  in  Leith  the  same  evening  from 
a  machine  for  grinding  colours.  The  middle,  ring,  and  little 
fioger  of  the  right  hand  were  removed,  the  joints  of  the  fore- 
finger were  laid  open,  and  the  bones  of  it  broken,  while  the  inte- 
guments and  muscles  were  torn  away  on  both  sides  of  the  hand, 
half  way  up  the  metacarpus.  As  the  thumb  remained  sound, 
with  the  exception  of  having  had  the  nail  squeeaed  off,  its  pre- 
servation seemed  very  desirable,  and  though  not  acquainted 
with  any  similar  case  from  which  the  utility  of  a  thumb  so  in- 
sulated might  be  inferred,  I  resolved  upon  trying  the  experi- 
ment. A  semilunar  incision  was  made  on  each ,  side  of  the 
hand,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  laceration,  and  meeting  at  their 
extremities.  The  flaps  thus  formed  were  dissected  off  the  me- 
tacarpal bones  until  their  articulation  with  the  carpus  came  into 
view — the  joints  were  readily  divided  with  a  narrow  sharp-point- 
ed  knife,  and  after  the  vessels  that  bled  had  been  tied,  a  few 
stitches  were  introduced  to  keep  the  soft  parts  in  their  proper 
position.  The  patient  suffered  little  local  and  no  constitution- 
al disturbance,  but  the  thumb  appeared  so  long  and  uncouth, 
that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  saving  it. 
The  wound  healed  slowly,  owing  to  the  muscles  having  been 
bruised  more  extensively  than  the  integuments,  but  was  complete- 
ly cicatrized  on  the  20tn  February,  and  though  the  patient  cannot 
yet  speak  from  experience  in  any  particular  instance,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  thumb  will  prove  very  useful  to  him.  He 
can  use  it  with  wonderful  freedom,  and  may  easily  be  provided 
with  an  artificial  hand,  which  will  increase  the  use  he  is  able  to 
make  of  it  Fig.  2  represents  the  thumb  after  the  cure  was 
completed. 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica^^AmptUation  of  the  Great  Toe 
through  the  Metatarsal  Bone — Hemorrhagic  tendency^^Reco-> 
very.— John  M^Lachlan,  aged  1 2,  was  admitted  on  the  26th  De- 
cember for  the  removal  of  a  toe  which  had  been  diseased  for  twelve 
months,  and  promised  no  improvement.  He  was  a  thin  pale  boy, 
but  not  otherwise  unhealthy  looking,  and  had  not  previously  suf- 
fiered  from  any  illness  except  the  one  complained  of.  On  the  28th 
he  suddenly  presented  all  the  characters  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  purpura  hemorrhagica.     Blood  issued  from  the  son; 
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on  his  foot,  and  all  the  mucous  suriaces,  eoagulatine  in  hn 
nostrils  and  round  his  teeth^  and  passing  copiously  from  the 
urinary  organs  and  rectum.  The  discharge  from  the  former  of 
the  two  last  mentioned  cavities  was  much  more  like  blood  than 
urine,  and  unusually  copious.  Long  livid  marks,  as  if  caused 
by  die  stroke  of  a  blunt  weapon,  appeared  on  the  limbs ;  bright 
purple  spots  appeared  all  over  the  body,  and  the  tongue  eui- 
bited  a  number  of  ecchyraosed  blotches.  The  pulse  was  ex* 
tremcly  frequent,  and  the  stomach  rejected  food. 

Acids,  wine,  and  tonics  of  diflerent  kinds  were  tried,  but  as  mil 
these  means  seemed  only  to  increase  the  sickness  and  general 
uneasiness,  they  were  laid  aside,  nothing  being  given  to  the  pa- 
tieiit  except  the  mildest  farinaceous  nourishment  Under  thia 
treatment  he  gradually  improved,  the  skin  resumed  its  natural 
appearance,  the  gums  and  nose  no  longer  displayed  their  bloody 
incrustadion,  and  the  evacuaticms  became  free  from  the  sangui- 
neous  tinge.  The  patient  regained  his  appetite,  and  gradually 
also  his  strength,  so  that  he  seemed  able  to  suiRsr  the  operation. 
It  was  performed  on  the  9th  Januaiv,  by  making  two  semilu- 
nar  incisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  joint  of  Uie  great  toe, 
and  meeting  at  their  extremities,  so  as  to  inclose  the  morbid  in- 
teguments, and  leave  merely  suficient  soft  parts  to  come  together 
aiW  the  removal  of  the  toe,  which  was  effected  by  dividing  theme- 
tatarsal  bone  with  cutting  pliers.  Three  arteries  were  tied,  but  aa 
there  was  still  a  considerable  bleeding  which  seemed  to  proceed 
fit>m  the  cut  surface  generally,  I  filled  the  cavity  with  lint,  and 
apjrfied  a  bandage  tightly  round  the  foot  On  visiting  the  pa- 
tient in  his  bed  about  a  quarter  <tf  an  hour  afterwards,  we  fiMind 
his  foot  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  off 
the  dressings  and  replacing  them  more  effectually ;  graduated 
compresses  were  introduced  carefiilly  into  the  cavity,  the  foot  was 
bandi^ed  with  the  utmost  tightness  consistent  with  safety ;  and 
the  limb  was  then  hud  on  a  cradle  that  raised  it  above  the  level 
of  the  body.  No  untoward  occurrence  happened  afterwards,  and 
the  patient  was  dismissed  cured  on  the  Sd  of  February. 

Though  the  astringent  and  stimulating  measures  used  in  thia 
case  did  not  prove  useful,  it  does  not  follow  that  depletion  would 
have  been  advantageous.  In  such  a  vevy  weak  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, I  think  it  could  not  be  used  with  safety,  though  its  efficacy 
under  other  circumstanoes  is  fully  established.  A  robust  country 
blacksmith  applied  tome  last  December,  on  aceountof  purplespota 
which  had  ajppeared  on  the  body  generally,  but  particularly  the 
limbs,  in  which  he  frequently  felt  sev^e  shootinff  pains.  He  com- 

Elained  of  sore  throat  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  referred 
is  illness  to  exposure  to  cold.  He  was  advised  to  lose  some  blood, 
and  performed  the  operation  himself  with  so  immediate  relief. 
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fbat  be  allowed  four  pounds  to  flow,  which,  though  nnich  more 
than  the  quantity  prescribedi  and  more  probably  than  was  re- 
quired, had  the  desired  effect.  Between  such  extreme  cases  as 
the  two  which  hate  been  mentioned^  a  great  variety  occur,  and 
require  a  modification  of  treatment  corresponding  to  the  charac- 
ters tbcy  present. 

Simple  Fracture  of  Os  Femorie^-^Reunian'^Death  at  the 
end  qf  Two  Months-^DiseecUon^'^Sustai  Barr,  aged  51  ^  was 
admitted  on  the  2d  of  April  in  consequence  of  having  sustained 
a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh  bone,  which  she  stated  had  happen- 
ed the  preceding  evening  from  being  thrown  down  by  a  man 
who  ran  i^nat  her  while  crossing  tbe  street*  The  injury  hav- 
ing been  ascertained  to  be  seated  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bone, 
the  limb»  properly  supported  by  splints,  was  placed  upon  a 
double  inclined  plane. 

On  tbe  15th  she  wae  suddenly  seised  with  sickness  and  vo. 
miiing,  and  then  became  extremely  hot  and  restless,  with  dry 
brown  tongue  and  quick  pulse  In  three  or  four  days  these  ua- 
pleaaant  symptoms  left  her,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  the  limb 
was  found  sufficiently  firm  to  be  fireed  from  restraint.  On  the 
S7th  she  had  a  rigor  and  a  return  of  her  former  symptoms,  which 
oontiBued  with  progressive  aggravation  until  the  7th  of  June^ 
when  she  died. 

The  fracture  had  evidently  been  comminuted,  see  Fig.  III. 
Tbe  broken  surfaces  temained  quite  unconneeted^  a  soft  bloody 
semifluid  substance  only  lying  between  them.  In  the  medullary 
canal  there  had  been  a  deposition  of  osseous  matter  in  a  sort  of 
granular  state,  and  the  extenial  edges  of  the  fracture  were  united 
by  bridges  of  dense  bone.  In  this  case,  then,  the  provisional 
callus  of  the  French  patholc^sts  was  nearly  completed. 

It  is  »  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  pathology,  that  Du- 
hamers  theory  of  the  reunion  of  fractures,  which  was  founded 
en  an  erroneous  analogy  between  the  formation  of  wood  and 
that  of  bone,  has  proved  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that 
of  Haller  and  his  pupils,  who  entertained  correct  opinions  as  to 
die  formation  and  nouridiment  of  bone.  Dubamel  supposed, 
that,  hi  a  case  of  fracture,  the  periosteum  had  its  inner  layer 
converted  into  bone,  just  as  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark  of  a 
graft  is  converted  into  wood,  and  that  thus  a  connecting  bridge 
was  formed  between  the  broken  bones.  When  specimens  were 
dmwn  to  him  of  the  mnon  extending  through  the  medullary  ca- 
nal, be  explained  the  appearance  by  alleging,  that  the  internal 
periosteum  had  sufiersd  a  similar  change ;  and  when  his  atten- 
tion was  calkd  to  sections  of  old  united  fractures,  in  which  a 
compact  mass  of  bone  occupied  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  he  was 
satisfied  with  supposing,  that  the  extenial  and  internal  perios- 
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teum  had  united.  Rude  and  crude,  and  ill-founded  as  this 
theory  was^  it  approaches  wonderfiiUy  near  the  enlightened 
views  of  Breschet  and  Dupuytren,  who  have  been  the  first  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  process  by  which  the  every-day  acci- 
dent of  fracture  is  repaired.  The  reader  is  no  doubt  aware 
that  the  explanation  formerly  admitted,  of  an  organizable  sub- 
stance effused  from  the  broken  bones  into  the  space  between 
them,  and  gradually  hardened  into  bone,  is  quite  untenable ; 
and  that  the  process  of  reunion  truly  consists,  1.  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  capsule  surrounding  the  fractured  extremities  by  thick- 
ening and  condensation  of  the  neighbouring  tissues ;  2.  the  depo- 
sition of  bone  in  this  capsule,  and  in  the  medullary  canal ;  3.  the 
growth  of  bene  from  the  surrounding  osseous  surfaces  until  the 
cavity  is  completely  obliterated.  The  second  stage  is  generally 
60  far  completed  in  from  three  to  six  weeks,  that  the  limb  regains 
its  rigidity  sufficiently  to  resist  any  moderate  force,  and  the  cure 
is  then  said  to  be  completed ;  but  the  real  cure  requires  at  least 
as  many  months.  The  case  that  has  just  been  related  affords 
a  striking  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  process ;  since,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  provisional  callus  or  bridges  of  new  bone  con- 
necting the  external  edges  of  the  fracture,  the  bone  would  still 
be  flexible,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  halves  is  flexible  from  the 
section  having  been  accidentally  made  so  as  to  leave  the  bridge 
more  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

Fracture  q/the  Patella — Reunion^  with  no  perceptible  in  terval 
between  the  broken  surfaces.^^WiXWtaa  Vere,  aged  62,  on  the 
14<th  of  October,  slipt  his  foot  while  descending  a  stair,  and  fell 
forward,  striking  his  right  knee.  The  consequence  was  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  tfie  patella,  for  which  he  was  admitted  on  the 
22d.  The  fracture  was  very  distinct,  but  the  joint,  contrary 
to  what  usually  happens,  contained  no  serous  efiusion.  The 
limb  was  laid  straight,  with  the  foot  slightly  elevated,  and  the 
ordinary  bandage  was  applied  to  the  knee.  The  patient  prov- 
ing unruly,  recourse  was  had  to  a  more  efficient  apparatus,  oontriv- 
ed  and  successfully  employed  by  my  assistant,  Mr  Peddie.  This 
consisted  of  two  pieces  of  leather,  about  four  inches  broad,  made 
to  buckle  round  the  limb  above  and  below  the  fracture,  and  pro- 
vided with  another  set  of  buckles,  by  means  of  which  they  could 
be  drawn  together  so  far  as  might  seem  necessary.  The  broken 
surfaces  were  thus  kept  in  such  close  contact,  that  they  united 
without  any  perceptible  interval,  and  the  patient  was  so  satisfied 
with  his  apparently  perfect  recovery,  that  he  insisted  upon  leav- 
ing the  Hospital  on  the  7th  of  November,  though  warned  of 
the  probable  bad  consequence  of  exerting  the  limb. 

Fracture  of  the  Patella — copiwis  efftisian  into  the  joint-^ 
'Reunion  xmth  very  slight  separation  of  the  fragments.'-^ 
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Jtfnes  L^get,  aged  54,  was  admitted  on  the  30th  of  Novem. 
her  on  account  of  fracture  of  the  patella,  which  happened  the 
night  before  from  falling  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  while  at- 
tempting to  raise  another  man,  who  had  fallen  into  the  gutter 
through  intoxication,  he  being  slightly  in  the  same  state  him- 
sdf.  The  joint  was  greatly  distended  with  fluid,  and  remained 
so,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  cooling  and  discutient  lotions  for 
several  weeks.  Nevertheless,  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  just 
described,  the  broken  surfaces  were  gradually  approximated,  and 
6nally  united  with  a  very  small  interval  between  them,  which 
could  be  recognised  only  from  the  injured  patella  being  a  little 
larger  than  the  other. 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle — Acromial  extremity  elevated  above 
the  sternal  one. — There  are  few  fractures,  if  any,  in  which  the 
relative  position  of  the  broken  extremities  is  so  uniformly  the 
same  as  in  that  of  the  clavicle.  The  depressing  effect  of  the 
weight  of  the  arm  on  the  acromial  end,  and  the  elevating  influ- 
ence  of  the  stemo-mastoid  on  the  sternal  portion  are  so  constant 
and  powerful,  that  of  all  the  fractured  clavicles  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  I  never  saw  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  but  in  the  following  case : 

Margaret  Crawford,  aged  45,  was  admitted  on  the  17th 
February  on  account  of  an  injury  which  she  had  suffered  the 
same  evening  from  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passing  obliquely 
over  her  chest  The  clavicle  was  found  to  be  fractured  about 
its  middle;  some  of  the  superior  ribs  of  the  same  side  were 
broken,  and  the  integuments  of  the  thorax  and  neck  were  em- 
physematous. With  bleeding,  tight  bandaging  of  the  chest, 
and  the  free  internal  administration  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony, 
she  made  a  good  recovery ;  but  the  remarkable  feature  of  the 
case  was  the  position  of  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  clavicle.  They 
were  completely  reversed  from  the  usual  one,  and  required  no  in- 
considerable foice  to  urge  them  into  the  same  level ;  and  even 
when  the  cure  was  completed,  the  sternal  extremity  lay  rather 
below  its  fellow. 

Compound  Fracture  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula^^Eafoliation 
remov^  at  the  end  of  four  months — Recovery. — The  patient, 
a  man  about  80,  stated  that,  four  months  before  admission, 
he  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  leg  from  falling  out  of  a 
cart,  and  that  he  afterwards  tried  to  walk  a  few  steps,  when 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  protruded,  through  his  clothes, 
and  was  thrust  into  the  dirty  road  on  which  the  accident 
happened.  Several  small  exfoliations  had  come  away  at  dif- 
ferent periods  after  the  injury,  and  the  limb  at  length  became 
firm  and  straight.  But  still  two  sinuses  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fracture,  and  the  leg  gained  strength  slowly. 
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On  probing  the  sinuses,  it  was  found  that  they  bodi  led  to  a 
loose  piece  ci  bone  which  lay  under  a  mass  of  new  osseous  sub- 
stance that  connected  the  broken  extremities.  Gentler  meaw 
having  failed,  the  bridge  over  the  exfoliation  was  divided,  so  as 
to  permit  its  extraction,  and  then  the  patient  got  well. 

This  case  affords  a  good  instance  of  the  effect  which  loose 
exfoliations  have  in  delaying  the  union  of  compound  fractures, 
and  illustratjss  the  propriety  of  searching  for  them  when  the  case 
proves  tedious. 

Comp^tmd  Fracture  of  TMa  and  Fibula — Ejitenrive  slough^ 
img  of  integuments — Recovery. — John  Murray,  aged  58,  car- 
ter, was  admitted  on  the  12th  of  November  on  account  of  firao- 
ture  of  the  right  leg,  which  bad  been  occasioned  on  the  8th  by 
tlie  wheel  of  a  heavy  loaded  cart  passing  over  it.  The  bones 
were  broken  obliquely,  the  tibia  four  inches,  and  the  fibula  one 
inch  from  the  ankle.  There  was  a  small  wound  on  each  side 
of  the  limb,  both  of  which  extended  to  the  bone.  The  leg, 
Buppovted  bv  splints,  was  laid  upon  an  inclined  plane.  Some 
blood  was  taJcen  from  the  arm,  and  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  an* 
timony,  with  supertartrate  of  potass  prescribed  for  drink. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  first  few  days,  the 
pulse  keeping  about  100,  the  tongue  remaining  clean  and  moist, 
and  the  patient  looking  well, — though  the  appearance  of  the  leg 
was  not  quite  so  favourable,  as  it  had  become  slightly  swelled 
and  oedematous.  On  the  17th,  there  being  considerable  lividity 
of  the  integuments  and  vesication,  I  made  several  incisions 
into  the  cellular  substance,  which  seemed  to  be  sloughing.  It 
then  became  a  q^ucstion  whether  the  limb  should  be  removed, 
to  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  escaping  from  the  spreading 
gangrene  which  appeared  to  have  commenced.  As  the  system 
was  litde  affected,  I  thought  that  the  mortificaticm  might  de- 
pend upon  the  weakness  of  the  part  of  the  limb  which  had  suf- 
fered  from  contusion,  and  in  this  case  would  be  limited  to  it ; 
soothing  means,  therefore,  were  employed,  and  the  leg  soon 
presented  a  more  promising  appearance.  The  sloughs  did  not 
extend  farther  than  had  been  expected,  and,  though  the  sur. 
face  that  remained  after  theb  separaticm  was  very  slow  in  heal- 
ing, the  patient  retained  his  good  health,  and  was  dismissed  on 
the  8th  of  March  with  a  straight  and  strong  limb. 

The  connection  between  the  local  and  constitutional  symp« 
toms  of  mortification  has  not  yet  been  satisfhctorily  explained ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  an  important  fact, 
that  the  latter  are  always  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammatory  action  that  precedes  the  death  of  the  part  afleet- 
ed,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  it.   Thus,  in 
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ibe  case  tbal  has  just  hesn  related,  the  formidabk  local  appear* 
•noes^  being  atfeendecl  with  little  oosstiliitional  disturbance^  we»e 
attributed  not  to  the  Tioleiloe  of  action  in  the  part  bat  to  weak^^ 
nesaof  its  powor. 

Compound  FraOure  o/  Tibia  and  Fibula— EsfblkUim  ^ 
Tikia  through  Us  whole  thickness — Mceooer^  witiwut  shorts 
ening  </  tho  limb. — John  DnimMOwdj  aged  18,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  in  cleaning  a  iriadow  in  Moray  Place  on  the  drawing- 
toom  floor  fdl  into  thesKa,  lighting  on  his  feet,  and  was  imno- 
diatriy  scatlodie  hoqpital*  It  app^red  that  the  shock  had  been 
MHtained  chiefly  by  the  left  leg,  both  the  bones  of  which  were  br<^ 
ken  a  little  below  the  niddle,  and  had  penetrated  through  the  in* 
tegwaents  so  aa  to  make  an  opening  on  eadi  Bide  of  the  lmib>  His 
ankle-joint  also  was  much  swelled  and  mishapcn  from  a  partial  dis- 
location of  the  astn^ua  hackwasds.  Having  remedied  the  dis- 
]daoement  of  the  ssticnlating  surfiuses  by  pTlwisisn  and  coapta* 
tion,  I  adyosted  the  limb  on  an  indinad  pkme,  and  wrinapswred 
by  the  utmost  care,  as  wdl  kwal  as  gsMnd,  to  moderate  the  ex- 
dtedi  action  that  was  to  be  enpeeied. 

On  the  fl0th  the  patient  became  deliriouB  during  the  mght,  and 
continued  more  or  less  so,  with  a  very  quick  pulse,  foul  tongue, 
and  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  for  several  days.  The  cellular 
substance  and  periosteum  sloughed  extensively,  and  laige  masses 
of  the  dead  substance  were  di^y  taken  away.  On  the  27th  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  tibia  lay  completely  doiuded  in  its  whole 
dicumftrmce,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  hor  inches>  in  short,  fhmi 
die  fracture  down  to  the  epiphysis.  It  was  then  explained  to 
the  patient  and  his  friends,  thai  attempting  to  preserve  the  limb 
would  be  attended  with  great  risk  of  his  life,  as  the  strength, 
which  was  already  much  reduced,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
resist  the  long  continued  and  profose  discharge  that  must  attend 
the  separation  of  the  dead  bone;  and  that,  even  in  the  event  of 
reeovery,  it  was  very  unlik^  the  limb  would  be  serviceable,  ow« 
ing  to  the  sudden  deaUi^  of  so  long  a  portion  of  the  bone.  At 
dbe  same  time,  an  off^  was  made  to  do  what  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  cure  without  amputation,  if  the  parties  most  int^^ted 
were  not  deterred  by  the  dangers  which  had  been  nplaised  to 
them.  It  was  resolved  the  trial  should  be  made,  and  I  accordifl^ly 
carried  on  the  treatment.  In  a  short  time  the  discharge  b^an 
to  cbmimsn,  and  Dciorc  iong  Dccamo  so  inconsKicraDic  as  i&  re- 
lieve us  from  any  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  patient^s  life, 
especiaQy  as  his  pulse  and  tongue  were  again  natural,  and  the 
appetite  had  returned.  The  bone,  too,  though  still  denuded 
throughout  its  whole  circumference,  was  no  longer  bare  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  at  first.  On  the  Ist  of  February  the  ex- 
foliation represented  by  Fig.  IV.  was  extracted,  and  the  patient 
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left  the  hospital  on  the  24th,  the  \tg  being  quite  straight  and  6[ 
the  original  length,  and  having  the  place  of  the  detached  portion 
of  bone  occupied  by  new  osseous  substance. 

This  case  seems  to  possess  some  interest,  from  affording  an 
instance  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  osseous  tissue  under 
drcumstances  that  do  not  frequently  occur.  The  exfoliation  died 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  injury,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  had  any  share  in  the  formation  of  its  substi- 
tute. But  if  the  same  extent  of  bone  had  been  removed  at  once 
by  mechanical  means,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  evidence 
of  established  facts,  that  a  permanent  deficiency  would  have  re- 
mained at  the  part.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  periosteum  placed  the  origin  of  the  new  osseous 
substance  from  this  source  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  evident 
that  the  presence  of  the  dead  bone  somehow  promotes  the  forma- 
tion of  its  substitute ;  and  this  fact,  however  inexplicable,  is  of 
much  practical  importance. 

Ununited  Fracture  of  the  HumeruS'-^Excirion  of  the  ende 
of  the  bone — Phlegmatia  dolene  of  left  thigh  and  leg — Reeo^ 
very. — R.  M.,  aged  50,  farmer,  was  admitted  into  Minto  House* 
on  the  7th  of  February.  He  stated,  that  two  months  before,  his 
right  arm  had  been  broken  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart  passing  over 
it,  that  splints  and  bandages  were  applied,  and  that  he  was  con. 
fined  to  bed  for  a  fortnight.  The  splints  were  kept  on  for  four 
weeks  longer,  during  which  he  was  allowed  to  walk  about  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling.  It  was  then  found  that  union  had  not  taken 
place,  and  that  the  arm  was  perfectly  useless,  in  which  state  it  still 
remained.  On  examination,  I  found  that  the  bone  had  been 
broken  very  obliquely ;  the  lower  end  of  it  lay  directly  under 
the  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  biceps,  and  the  upper  one  was 
felt  quite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb,  imbedded  among  the 
muscles.  The  limb  could  be  bent  in  all  directions  at  the  frac- 
tured part,  and  the  broken  extremities  were  so  perfectly  move- 
aUe  that  it  was  evident  no  bond  of  union  existed  between  them. 
To  ascertain  if  any  disposition  to  repair  the  injury  still  existed, 
I  surrounded  the  limb  very  tightly  with  straps  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter,  then  bandaged  it  firmly  with  a  roller,  and,  lastly,  applied 
pasteboard  splints.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  state  of  the 
arm  was  found  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  previous  to  this 

*  ThiB  houie,  since  it  ceased  to  be  occupied  as  the  Surgical  Hospital,  has  been 
employed  as  a  sort  of  *'  Maison  de  Sant^,"  for  the  reception  of  surgical  cases  in  that 
rank  oflife  which  renders  treatment  in  a  public  institution  disagreeable,  and  the  re* 
muneration  of  private  professional  attendance  oppressive.  The  terms,  including 
every  charge,  are  lOs.  per  week.  This  sum  defrays  the  expense  of  food  and  attend- 
ance, so  that  I  have  to  account  merely  for  the  rent  and  medicines.  The  establish- 
ment is  gradually  becoming  known,  and  the  increasing  resort  of  patients  to  it  IcmIs 
me  to  think  that  the  plan  might  be  more  generally  adopted  with  advantage. 
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trial,  and  it  became  neceiBsary  to  decide  on  some  more  efficient 
means  of  relief. 

I  have  seen  the  want  of  union,  both  in  fracture  of  the  humerus 
and  in  that  of  the  fore-arm,  attended  with  hardly  any  inconve- 
nience, the  bone  having  been  broken  transversely,  and  the 
muscles  being  equally  balanced,  so  that  though  the  limb  was 
quite  flexible  at  die  injured  part,  in  a  state  of  repose,  it  could 
execute  every  exertion  it  was  called  upon  to  perform.  In  this 
case,  however,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture,  the  limb 
was  entirely  powerless,  and  the  patient  declared  that,  rather  than 
be  troubled  with  such  a  useless  load,  he  would  submit  to  ampu* 
tadon.  Before  resorting  to  this  last  remedy,  it  seemed  fropev 
to  try  some  means  for  uniting  ike  ends  of  the  bone.  The  seton 
was  the  mildest  that  could  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  case  did  not  appear  suited  to  it,  since  it  is  only  when  the 
process  of  reunion  has  made  some  progress  that  the  irritation  thus 
occasioned  can  be  of  any  service.  From  the  extreme  mobility 
of  the  broken  surfaces,  it  was  apparent  that  nothing  lay  between 
them  likely  to  be  converted  into  bone,  and  therefore  the  only 
method  of  affording  relief  was  limited  to  the  operation  of  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  the  bone  and  placing  them  in  contact. 

On  the  24th,  an  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  was  made 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  which  was  readily  exposed,  so 
as  to  have  the  rounded  extremity  removed  by  a  saw.  The 
other  end  was  then  sought  for  by  cutting  towards  the  part 
where  it  was  felt,  from  the  former  wound.  The  depth  of  its  si- 
tuation  prevented  the  application  of  the  saw,  but  the  cutting 
pliers  proved  sufficient  to  divide  it.  A  splinter,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  was  thus  detached  from  the  shaft,  and  as  its  removal 
threatened  to  be  attended  with  difficulty,  it  was  allowed  to  re- 
main, in  the  hope  that  union  might  be  promoted  by  its  presence. 
(See  Fig.  V.)  Pasteboard  splints  were  applied,  with  proper  ban- 
dages, and  the  patient  was  confined  to  bed.  Great  part  of  the 
wound  healed  by  the  fir^t  intention,  a  portion  of  it  at  the  centre 
only  remaining  open  and  discharging  a  small  quantity  of  matter. 
The  pauent  suffered  hardly  any  pain,  and  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance.    The  dressing  was  changed  every  second  day. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  patient  felt  rather  hot  and  uneasy, 
and  at  ten  o^dock  at  night  suddenly  complained  of  intense  pain 
in  the  left  groin  and  calf  of  the  leg.  Very  soon  afterwards  the 
thigh  was  observed  to  be  swelled  and  painful  to  the  touch. 
Next  day  the  limb  was  much  enlarged  from  the  groin  to  the 
ankle.  It  was  tense,  elastic,  and  very  sensible  of  pressure,  es- 
pecially in  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  where  an  induration 
was  distinctly  perceptible.     The  bowels  were  moved  with  dtf- 
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fieulty  after  repeated  puTgadves  and  injectiona.  In  the  erenbg 
and  during  the  night,  he  had  very  frequent  black  voimlii^« 
Pulae  150.  On  the  lOth,  the  Tomiting  wm  succeeded  by  a 
nearly  incessant  and  violent  hiccup.  A  blister  was  applied  tm 
the  epigastrium.  On  the  11th  the  hiccup  still  continued,  and 
the  sute  of  the  limb  remained  the  same.  Twenty  leeches  we» 
applied  to  the  groin.  On  the  12th,  the  pain  and  tensien  were 
diminished,  and  by  the  15th  were  nearly  gone.  In  addition  to 
the  treatment  which  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
mild  laxatives  were  occasionally  administered,  and  evacuatiims 
procured  regularly  by  injections.  The  patient  during  the  at- 
tack presented  a  very  sunk  appearance,  and  subsequently  be* 
came  much  emaciated.  For  several  weeks  he  could  not  assime 
the  erect  posture  without  feeling  groat  pain  tknoghoat  the  a£^ 
fected  limb.  On  the  3d  of  April  he  put  on  his  dothes  for  the 
first  time ;  and  on  the  12th  it  was  found  that  the  ann  had  ac- 
quired considerable  firmness.  On  the  28th  he  went  home,  m 
disunce  of  twenty  miles,  the  arm  being  quite  rigid,  perfectly 
straight,  and  not  perceptibly  shortened.  There  was  still  a  very 
slight  ^Uscharge  of  matter,  but  this  I  understand  has  since  nesriy 
ceased. 

There  being  only  three  recorded  instances  of  this  operation 
proving  successful  in  ununited  fractures  of  the  humerus  sinea 
the  case  of  Mr  White  in  1760, 1  feel  happy  in  adding  another. 
The  cases  requiring  it  must  be  extremdy  rare,  bat  when  they 
do  occur,  it  will  be  satis&ctory  to  know  that  the  cnie  may  be 
thus  accomplished  even  under  drcumstanoes  rather  unfisvouc^ 
able. 

But  this  case  is  perhaps  stiU  more  interesting  from  the  strik-* 
ing  example  it  aflbrds  of  an  attack  similar  in  aU  respects  to  the 
jM^matia  dolema  *  of  puerperal  females  occurring  in  a  male« 
Other  cases  of  the  same  kind  are  recorded,  bat  none  thai  I  know 
of  so  well  marked.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  the  reaearchea 
of  Dr  Davis  and  other  modem  padwlogists,  that  this  veey  cu- 
rious  affiM^oQ  depends  on  inflammation  of  the  great  venoue 
trunks ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  why  this  should  be 
apt  to  happen  after  the  process  of  parturitioB.  But  what  led  to 
it  in  the  present  case  cannot  be  so  readily  explained. 

FoUonous  efficisofAitrcwyexUrnaUyapplietL — Recovery.'^ 
James  Maxwell,  aged  30,  had  been  in  the  Hospital  fior  some  time 
Qn«BCount  of  an  extreme  tightstricture  of  the  urethra,  frma  which, 

*  An  odd  error  has  crcpc  into  p>thologici1  DomeDcUture  through  the  qm  by  Dx 
Darn  and  others  of  the  tiHe  pHle^^natia  dolenty  instead  of  ptUegnuUia  dolat*.  Phleg- 
OMtia  ia  a  genus  of  the  order  IntumetceDtiae,  of  the  ehss  Cachexiae,  of  the  ajraten  of 
Sattragei ,  whik  Phkegnuuu  is  the  Moond  order  of  Or  Cqllai*t  cktt  FjtaoMO^ 
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being  at  length  completely  relieved,  he  proposed  to  go  home  on 
the  80th  of  Mareh.  On  the  evening  of  the  S9th,  he  desirod 
one  of  bis  neighhoors  to  nib  bis  right  hip  and  thigh  with  cam* 
jdiomted  oil,  a  bottle  of  which  happened  to  be  in  the  ward. 
Instead  of  this  a  saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury, 
which  stood  in  the  same  place  from  some  fancy  of  his  own, 
was  applied.  Intense  pain  immediately  followed,  and  about 
one  o'clock  a  severe  rigor  of  half  an  hour's  duration.  About  this 
time  he  passed  easily  a  large  quantity  of  water,  presenting  a  na- 
tural appearance.  During  the  five  following  days  he  passed  no 
water,  and  the  catheter  was  introduced  repeatedly  without  al- 
Ipwing  any  to  escape,  except  two  or  three  teaspoonfiils  of  mu- 
cott»-loQking  fluid  destitute  of  mrinous  smell.  On  the  night  of 
the  5th  of  April  he  passed  a  few  drops  of  urine,  and  the  night 
following  a  large  quantity ;  after  which  the  secretion  became 
natural  in  quantity  and  other  respects.  On  the  Sd  of  April  be 
waa  Ued  to  the  extent  of  ^xii.,  and  my  clerk,  Mr  Child,  detect- 
ed urea  in  the  serum.  The  slough  formed  was  superficial, 
but  extensive,  and  left  a  sore  extremely  painful,  which  healed 
very  slowly*  Ptyalism  appeared  on  the  third  day,  and  was  very 
profuse,  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  lower  jaw  became  exposed,  and 
will  exfoliate.  The  patient  drank  frasly  during  the  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  he  was  quite  sensible,  and  lay  quiet  without  any 
dispofiiuon  to  coma.  The  pulse  was  full  and  soft,  ranging  from 
80  to  90.  He  regained  strength  very  sbwly,  but  was  able  to 
leave  the  Hospital  on  the  26th  of  A|Hil  to  go  to  the  country, 
where  I  understand  he  has  been  gaining  ground  since  rapidly. 

This  case  is  interesting  on  several  accounts.  In  the^r^ 
place,  it  afihrds  an  example  of  the  supptesaion  of  urine,  which 
results  from  poisonous  doses  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  given 
internally,  occurring  ftom  the  external  application  of  a  mercu- 
rial salt.  Secondly^  the  suppression  of  urine  was  not  acoom- 
panied  with  coma.  And  thirdly^  the  patient  recovered  after 
suffering  coniplete  suppression  of  urine  for  five  days. 

Oaalic  add  taking  toitk  an  intent  to  poison — Recovery. — 
A.  M.,  hackney  coachman,  was  admitted  on  the  8d  of  Apil^ 
soon  after  swaUowine  3ii.  of  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  a  tumbler 
of  water.  Free  vomiting  was  induced  by  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
he  irfiarwaids  took  a  large  quantity  of  chalk  with  milk.  In  ^e 
evening  he  eomplained  c^  seveiw  burning  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
Thirty  leeches  were  applied,  and  followed  by  fomentatbns. 
Next  day  he  was  easier,  and  oa  the  8th  he  was  dismissed  quite 
welL 

As  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  necessary  to  prove  fatal  has  not 
yet  been  deteranned,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  record  this  caip, 
whidi  was  well  autbenticate^* 
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Art.  IL^^Observaiians  an  the  If^lueneeqfa  Trapical  CU^ 
maie  upon  the  Constitution  and  Heatth  of  Natives  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Henry  Marshall,  Dcputy-lDspector-Gene- 
ral  of  Army  Hospitals. 

Table  I. — Abstract  of  Mr  Annesley^s  General  Returns  of  the 
sick  of  the  Native  Troops  of  the  Madras  Army,  for  the  year 
1821. 

Stieogtb.  DmUu.  lUtio  of  detths  per  cnU 

82,046  1929  2.S 

If  we  deduct  the  deaths  from  cholera,  which  was  epidemic  in 
J  821,  namely,  8S0,  from  the  whole  number,  the  annual  ratio  of 
mortality  by  the  ordinary  diseases  will  be  1.4  per  cent. 

Table  II. — The  following  statement  will  show  the  Mean  An- 
nual Strength  of  the  Native  Troops  of  the  Madras  Army,  the 
number  of  Deaths,  and  the  Ratio  of  Deaths  per  cent  from  the 
years  1827  to  1880. 


Ratio  of  dcathi 

M eu  •tnogtb. 

DntlM. 

pet  cent. 

1887, 

84,128 

1868 

1.6 

1828, 

76,je24 

11S9 

1.4 

18M9, 

71,945 

841 

1.1 

1830, 

67,106 

709 

1. 

Mesn  of  4  years. 

74,860 

1010 

1.3 

Table  III.«— From  the  following  Returns  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  ordinary  annual  Ratio  of  Mortality  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  two  large  districts  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  ia 
about  LS  percent. 


PopulatioD. 

DeadMin 

Ratio  of  death* 

one  year. 

per  cent. 

Madura, 

245,654 

3988 

1.695 

Dindigul, 

295,654 

3438 

1.163 

Mean  result  of  both 

districts. 

541,308 

7371 

1.361 

{Vide  Medical,  Greographical,  and  Agricultural  Report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Madras  Government,  &c.  of  which 
Dr  Ainslie  was  President) 

From  pretty  extensive  data,  (Vide  £din.  Med.  Journal  No. 
116  and  117,)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  mean  ratio  of  mor- 
tality among  the  army  in  the  united  kingdom  is  about  1.5  per 
cent  per  annum,  hence  it  will  appear  that  the  ratio  of  mortanty 
of  these  different  armies  in  their  respective  native  climates,  when 
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not  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  war,  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
men  of  both  armies  are  about  the  sune  age,  and  in  almost  every 
other  circumstance  influencing  health,  they  are  similarly  situat- 
ed. So  that  the  diflerence  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  which  occurs 
among  native  troops  and  British  soldiers  in  India,  may  be  attri- 
buted principally  to  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate  acting 
upon  the  constitutions  of  natives  of  a  temperate  region,  or  in 
other  words,  to  the  change  of  circiynstances  to  which  natives  of 
Great  Britain  are  exposed  in  an  Indian  climate.  The  amount  of 
the  increased  ratio  of  mortality  among  British  soldiers  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate  may  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  deemed  a  mea- 
sure of  the  deleterious  influence  of  that  climate. 

What  is  the  mean  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  Eing^s  Army 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  P  Lieutenant  Tullocb,  in  his  very 
elaborate  paper,  (United  Service  Journal,  for  February  1 885,)  es- 
timates the  mean  mortality  in  India  at  about  6.3  per  cent.;  a  con- 
clusion which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth.  His  estimate  is 
corroborated  by  Dr  BurWs  paper,  (£d.  Med.  Journal,  Vol.  xli. 
p.  886,)  on  the  mortality  among  his  Majesty^s  troops  in  India 
(Bengal  ?)  from  1 81^6  to  iSSO,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  ratio 
of  mortality  during  that  period  was  5.7  per  cent.  But^as  soldiers 
who  die  by  accident  or  at  a  distance  from  head.quarters  are 
sometimes  omitted  in  medical  returns,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
Dr  Burke^s  account  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  of  his  Majesty^s 
troops  in  Bengal  is  a  little  understated.  I  shall,  therefore,  as- 
sume 6.  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  the  mean  ratio  of  the  mortality 
of  British  troops  in  India,  which  is  about  four  times  that  of  the 
mortality  of  troops  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  native  troops  in  India. 
Mr  Tulloch  estimates  the  mean  mortality  among  troops  employed 
in  Jamaica  and  Honduras,  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  at 
1 1  .S.  Fifteen  years  of  the  above  period  the  nation  was  at  peace. 
This  estimate  of  the  mean  mortality  is  not  quite  so  high  as  it  is 
stated  by  Dr  Adolphus  in  his  numerical  returns  of  the  diseases 
and  mortality  among  the  troops  in  Jamaica  during  a  period  of 
three  years,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  statement :  (Annea^ 
let^s  Reaearchesy  ^c.) 

Table  IV. — Statement  of  the  average  Strength  and  the  amount 
of  Mortality  which  occurred  among  the  troops  in  Jamaica, 
from  1883  to  18S6. 

Ratio  of  deaths 
Mean  ttrength.  Died.  per  ceou 

1823,  2468        143        5.3 

1824,  2880       209       6.9 
182d,       2682       759       2&2 

Mean  of  8  years,    2676       370       ia8 
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With  respect  to  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Island  stadot,  I 
have  good  reason  for  assuming  that  the  mean  ratio  of  mortality 
which  occurred  among  the  troops  employed  in  that  command 
during  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  or  froa  1810  to  18%,  waa 
11.8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

These  statements  enable  us  to  estimate  the  ratio  of  mortal!^ 
which  is  likely  to  occur  among  troops  employed  in  our  East  and 
West  India  possessions.  |t  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
data  on  which  these  calculatmns  are  founded  are  not  more  ampler 
bot  till  such  time  as  materials  for  oonstructtng  returns  on  a  more 
eatended  scale  are  available,  these  condusions  may  be  oonsidei^ 
ed  8u£5ciently  accurate  as  an  approzimatiott  to  the  truth.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  sutistics  that  we  can  estimate  the  salubrity  of 
different  situations,  and  decide  npon  the  value  of  the  varions 
means  which  may  be  adopted  for  preservii^  the  heahh  of  soldien. 

The  human  coustitntioD  seems  to  be  unable  to  bear  great 
changes  of  climate  with  impunity,— whether  that  change  be 
from  a  temperate  to  a  tropical  climate,  or  vice  versa.  The  term 
climate  is  here  used  in  a  medical  sense,  which  comprehends  a 
large  portion  of  the  agencies  which  affect  the  health  of  mao^ 
namely,  the  temperature  and  meteorological  states  of  the  atnxK 
sphere,  together  with  the  condition  of  the  soil,  surface,  elevation, 
diet,  and  productions  of  a  country. 

The  physical  constitution  and  mental  prerogative  of  man 
enable  him  to  exist,  and  to  |ierpetuale  his  speeies  in  every  di- 
maie  which  produces  vegetation,  and  in  a  great  varitfy  of  sitti- 
atioos.  For  this  quality,  which  remarkably  distinguishes  him 
from  many  other  ^'^es  of  animals,  he  is  supposed  to  be  ckneC 
\j  indebted  to  the  enduring  properties  of  his  comreal  framew . 
But,  notwithstanding  these  enduring  qualities,  witti  which  man 
is  in  general  move  or  less  endowed,  there  seens  to  be  a  renMtk- 
able  adaptation  of  the  conetitutaons  of  certain  races  of  mankind  to 
the  drcomstances  of  particular  climates.  The  indigenous  races 
of  tropical  dimates,  as  well  as  the  indigenoos  races  of  temperate 
climates,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  inhabiting 
and  peopling  the  respective  portions  of  the  globe  wbieh  they 
occupy. 

When  a  body  of  troops  is  transferred  firom  Great  Brisain  to 
a  tropical  climate,  India  for  example,  the  men  undergo  a  diminu- 
tion  of  muscular,  power,  the  sick  list  increases  from  4  or  5^  to 
10  or  12  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  rises  from  1.5  to 
6  per  cent,  per  annum.  British  scJdiers  will  surmount  consi- 
derable fatigue  for  a  short  time  in  equatorial  regions,  but  not  by 
any  means  with  a  similar  impunity  from  disease  as  in  this  coun- 
try. Excessive  exertions  in  warm  cFimates,  never  fail  to  add 
greatly  to  the  sick  list     M.  Coulomb^  a  celebrated  French  mili- 
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tary  engineer,  giyes  a  tery  decided  ojrimon  upon  the  diminished 
oiuecolar  power  or  endurance  of  fatigue  of  Europeans  in  wann 
climates.  He  says,  **  I  have  executed  extensive  works  at  Mar- 
tinique bjr  troops  when  the  thermometer  rarely  stood  below  68^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  I  have  executed  the  same  kind  of  work  in 
France,  by  troops,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  under  the  14ith  de* 
gree  of  latitude,  where  the  men  are  constantly  bathed  with  per- 
spiration, they  are  not  capable  of  performing  half  the  quantity  of 
work  which  they  can  execute  in  France.^  [Memoires  de  Tlnsti- 
tnt  Nationri,  Vol.  ii.]  M.  Coulomb  was  a  man  of  great  accu- 
racy of  observation,  and,  as  he  had  extensive  practical  experi- 
ence, his  opinion  deserves  much  attention. 

Dia^asea  occur  of  varicms  kinds  and  degrees  little  known  in 
the  native  climate  of  the  troops,  which  add  greatly  to  the  amount 
of  the  sick  list,  and  eventually  to  the  mean  ratio  of  mortality. 
The  healthy  functions  of  some  of  the  organs  of  individuals  seem 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  climate  in  which  they  were 
bom,  and  in  which  their  ancestors  had  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  resided.  Those  organs  which  are  most  susceptible  of  the 
deleterious  influence  of  climate,  and  the  concomitant  causes  of 
disease,  soon  become  deranged  in  their  functions,  and  with  those 
the  fiinctioBs  of  other  organs  sympathise,  and  eventually,  struc- 
tural derangement  occurs,  which  is  often  incurable.  Can  art  do 
anything  which  would  materially  modify  or  abate  the  predispo^ 
sition  to  disease  among  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  in  warm  cli- 
mates ?  What  are  the  means  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  that 
purpose  ?  These  two  questions  imperiously  demand  the  attention 
of  a  prudent  and  humane  government. 

Does  the  great  sueceptUMity  of  the  natives  of  high  latitudes 
to  disease  in  a  warm  climate  diminish  by  length  of  residence  f 
This  question  comprehends  the  specific  import  of  certain  terms 
fte^ently  employed  hf  authors  in  r^ard  to  the  human  consti- 
tution, such  as  that  of  being  **  seasoned  in  warm  climates,^  and 
**  become  assimilated  to  a  warm  climate,^  and  to  give  a  decided 
reply  to  it  would  require  an  extensive  series  of  sutistical  facts. 
It  is  by  successive  efforts  that  the  science  of  statistics,  in  regard 
to  the  mean  mortality  of  mankind  in  particular  climates*  can  be 
brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  and  consequently,  the  first 
step,  howeveir  insignificant  it  is  of  itself,  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  may  be  useful.  In  our  endeavours  towards  the  aeeomplish- 
meut  of  a  statistical  result,  one  circumstance  is  essentially  re- 
quisite, namely,  to  arrange  the  esdsting  materials,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  real  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently to  ascertain  what  is  requited  to  be  more  extensively  and 
accurately  observed.  For  this  purpose,  I  <hal)  adduce  the  few 
materials  in  my  possession,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  they 
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are  so  limited  as  to  be  totally  inadeqaate  for  affording  specific 
conclusions  of  any  importance ;  but  if  I  should  by  this  attempt 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  excite  others  who  are  better  furnished  with 
facts,  to  arrange  and  publish  them,  my  object  shall  be  fiilly  at- 
tained. To  render  numerical  returns  of  disease  and  mortality 
of  much  use,  they  ought  to  consist  of  large  masses  of  facts,  so  as 
to  destroy  minor  inequalities,  and  by  that^means  to  establish  ge- 
neral principles  upon  an  extensive  iMsis. 

In  the  Madras  Courier  there  is  a  letter  published,  bearing 
date,  October  21,  1816,  in  which  a  statement  is  given  of  the 
mortality  which  *^  occurred  in  the  space  of  three  years  in  a  clasa 
of  the  European  society,  the  most  exposed  to  the  climate.^  It 
is  presumed  this  return  has  a  reference  to  the  officers  pf  the 
Madras  army. 

Strength.  Died.  Rafciojof  mortality  per  cent. 

1366  115  8.4 

or  not  quite  d  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Supposing  the  above  were  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
casualties  have  occurred  in  the  following^ratios. 

Ut  Clais.  2d  Class.  Sd  Class. 

Under  1 2  years*  Above  12,  and  not  exceed-     Upwards  of]  5 

residence  in  India.  iog  15  years*  residence.      years*  restdenoe. 

4.7  per  cent,  per  an.  3.12  2.5 

Table  V.— Numerical  Return  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  13th 
Regiment,  which  arrived  in  India  in  May  18!^,  together 
with  the  number  of  Volunteers  and  Recruits  which  joined, 
and  the  deaths  that  occurred  till  the  SUi  December  1829, 
being  a  period  of  six  years  and  eight  months. 

Date  of      *§>  Died  in 

Class.  Arrival.       S    1823.  1824.  1825.   1826.  182?.  132a   1829. 


18S8,  658 

46 

281 

115 

87 

18 

18 

IS 

Volunteen, 

18«S,  6ao 

8 

105 

32 

15 

8 

8 

6 

Recruits, 

18S4,     13 

2 

4 

•  •• 

1 

•  •  • 

Recraita, 

1826,  600 

•  •• 

79 

26 

62 

48 

Volunteers, 

18«6,    29 

•  •• 

3 

•  •. 

1 

I 

Recruits, 

18S7,  1S5 

•  •• 

•  •• 

17 

15 

30 

Volunteers, 

18«7,      7 

•  •  • 

•  •  . 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

... 

Recruits, 

1828,    34 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1 

Volunteers, 

1889,     20 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

6 

Total,  48    888  151  134    60    94  104 

The  mean  annual  mortality  of  the  13th  Regiment  from  the 
year  1823  to  1829  (seven  years)  was  19.6  per  cent 
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Tablk  VL — Showing  the  Annual  Decrement  by  Death  of  the 
653  men  who  arrived  in  India  with  the  Head-Quarters  of  the 
13th  Regiment  in  1823. 


Ratio  of  dMth* 

SlatioM  wbeic 

StreoRtb. 

Died. 

percent. 

employed. 

1823, 

653 

45 

6.9 

Calcutta. 

1824, 

610 

231 

^  I34.I 

Burmese 
territory. 

1825, 

379 

115 

30.3) 

Do. 

1826, 

264 

37 

14. 

Berhampore. 

1827, 

227 

13 

5.3 

Dinapore. 

1828, 

214 

18 

8.8 

Do. 

1829, 

196 

12 

6.1 

Do. 

1830, 

184 

The  successive  annual  strength  of  this  return  is  somewhat 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  consequence  of  the  invalids  an- 
nually discharged  not  having  been  deducted,  which  1  was  un- 
able  to  do  for  want  of  materials,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all 
the  subsequent  returns  except  that  of  the  19th  Regiment. 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  Annual  Decrement  by  Death  of  the 
620  Volunteers  which  were  received  into  the  13th  Regiment 
in  18^3. 


Ratio  of  deMlii 

Strength. 

Died. 

percent. 

Sutioni. 

1823, 

620 

3 

0.4 

Calcutta. 

1824> 

617 

105 

»7-  |n.6 

Burmese 
territory. 

1825, 

512 

32 

6.2  j 

Do. 

1826, 

480 

15 

ai 

Berhampore. 

1827, 

465 

3 

6 

Dinapore. 

1828, 

462 

8 

1.7 

Do. 

1829, 

454 

6 

1.8 

Do. 

For  the  information  of  non-military  readers  I  may  state,  that, 
when  a  regiment  is  ordered  home  from  India,  the  efficient  men 
are  commonly  permitted  to  transfer  their  services  to  another 
corps  serving  in  India,  and  as  the  transfer  is  quite  voluntary, 
those  individuals  who  avail  themselves  of  this  permission  are 
denominated  **  Volunteers.^  This  class  of  men  is  commonly 
farther  advanced  in  life  than  the  men  which  compose  corps  re- 
cently arrived  from  England,  and  consequently  they  are  in  that 
respect  better  able  to  endure  fatigue.  This  circumstance  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  comparing  the  last  two  tables.  The  mean  an- 
nual ratio  of  mortahty  of  the  men  which  arrived  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  corps  during  the  period  they  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  Burmese  territory  was  34.1  per  cent.,  while  the 
mortality  among  the  volunteers  was  11.6  per  cent. 
VOL.  XLIV.  NO.  124.  c 
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With  respect  to  the  mean  age  of  the  men  of  corps  at  the 
time  they  embark  for  India,  I  may  quote  a  passage  from  a  me- 
morandum furnished  to  a  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Quarter-Master  General. 

*^  There  are  four  regiments  now  (1828)  on  the  point  of  em- 
barkation for  India,  and  are  at  this  moment  composed  of  men 
whose  average  ages  are  as  follows : — 26th  Regiment,  24  years 
and  6  months ;  58th  Regiment,  21  years  and  4  months ;  6l8t 
Regiment,  21  years  and  7  months ;  72d  Regiment,  20  years 
and  8  months."^ 

Table  VIII. — Showing  the  Annual  Decrement  by  Death  of 
the  600  Recruits  which  joined  the  13th  Regiment  in  1826. 

Ratio  of 


Stiength. 

Died. 

Mortdhy. 

station. 

1826, 

6U0 

79 

18.1 

Berhampore. 

1827, 

621 

26 

6 

Dinapore. 

1828, 

496 

62 

10.5 

Do. 

1829, 

443 

.   48 

10.8 

Do. 

Table  IX. — Numerical  Return  of  Men  belonging  to  the  45tb 
Regiment,  which  arrived  in  Ceylon  in  July  and  August  1819, 
together  with  the  Volunteers  and  Recruits  that  joined  and 
the  Deaths  which  occurred  till  the  31st  December  1830,  be- 
ing a  period  of  Eleven  Years  and  Six  Months. 


Oateof  ArrivaL 

71C 

5 
13 

"lO 

40 

176 

309 

200 

11€ 

32 

27 

Died  in                            1 

ec 
21 

37 

1 

24 

i$ 

89 
2 

2 

9 

i 

«9 
"l 

9 

15 

71 

2 

"b 

8 
6.3 
31 

i 

32 

"i 
"i 

2 

20 
45 
10 

OS 

(i 

7 

b 

... 
1 

427 

6 

a 
"9 

31 

108 
109 
50 

1 

July  and  August, 
Noyerober, 
May  and  June, 

January  and  June, 
Pebmaiy  and  July, 
January,  Aug.  and  Oct 
Marcli,  Sept.  and  Oct 
June, 

Feb.  March,  and  Aug. 
September, 

1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823. 
1U24. 
1825. 
182C. 
1827' 
1828. 
1829. 
1890 

15 

1 

21 

1 
1 

3 

... 

... 

... 

2 

14 
5 

4 
15 
10 

2 

1 
1 

8 
7 
2 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

1' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

40 

Total, 

1643 

i. 

38 

24 

Ml 

2C 

103 

95 

180 

1201 

Mi 

26 

767 

The  mean  annual  ratio  of  mortality  which  occurred  in  this 
regiment  from  1819  to  1830  (twelve  years)  was  11.5  per  cent- 
Discharged  8  per  cent. 
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Table  X.-~-ShowiDg  the  Annual  Decrement  by  Death  of  the 
716  Men  which  arrived  in  India  with  the  Head  Quarters  of 
the  45th  Regiment. 

Ratio  of 

Stations. 

Kandy— Ceylon 

Kandy. 

Trincomalee. 

Colombo. 

Colombo. 

Colombo  and  Kandy. 

Kandy — Madras. 

Madras — Burmese  territory. 

Burmese  territory. 

Moulmeyn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Table  XI. — Numerical  return  of  the  Men  belonging  to  the 
Service  Companies  of  the  19th  Regiment,  which  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies  in  December  18269  together  with  the  Vo- 
lunteers and  Recruits  that  joined,  and  the  number  of  Deaths 
and  Discharges  which  occurred  till  the  31  st  December  18«)3, 
being  a  period  of  Seven  Years. 


Ratio  of 

Strength. 

Died. 

Mortality. 

1819, 

716 

21 

2.9 

1820, 

695 

37 

6.4 

185S1, 

688 

24 

8.6 

1822, 

634 

46 

7.2 

182S, 

589 

21 

3.4 

1824, 

568 

82 

16.5 

1826, 

479 

69 

14.4 

1826, 

410 

71 

173 

1827, 

389 

82 

9.4 

1828, 

307 

6 

1.9 

1829, 

301 

7 

23 

18S0, 

294 

5 

1.7 

Date  of  Arrival. 

\ 

1827.  1182 

a  1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1883. 

Total.! 

Died. 

Diacbaig. 
Died. 

5qS 

1 

... 

Q 

8 

••• 

2 

11 

1 

19 
2 
18 

t 

Q 

1 

1 

Q 

Ml  Dec  1828,  Jan. 

January, 

riOTeiiiDerf 

Match,    .      . 

December, 

December, 

PebffQMyf 

May, 

January, 

loly, 

Febnuvy, 

May, 

Norember, 

1827, 
1828, 
1828, 
1820, 
1829, 
1829, 
1830. 
1830, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1832, 
1832, 

666 
20 
161 

21 
61 

118    Ol4 
».«    ...  «•• 
•••    •«.  <>. 

27    6   9 

1 

...    4    I 

•  •• 

4 

A 

19 

7 

10 

1 
2 

196 

4 

36 

76 
3 
3 

2 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

•••     «•  ... 

::;;::;;;::; 

... 

1 

» 

.tt 

... 

"f 

J". 

,  J 

1 

"i 

16 

1 

"2 

239 

87 

..  ..  .  ^.. 

1 

J 

... 

... 

'2 

..  ..  ..  ^.. 

■a.        #••  <•• 

1 

i'" 

.., 

'Ill 
U 

... 

... 

Total, 

822 

118   oIn 

27  ^\\\h 

6 

14 

39 

6 

3S 

The  mean  annual  ratio  of  mortality  of  the  Service  companies 
of  the  19th  Regiment  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  above 
return,  (seven  years,)  was  5.3  per  cent. 
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Table  XII. — Statement  of  the  annual  decrement  by  death  and 
diBabilities  of  the  656  men  which  accompanied  the  Head  Quar- 
ters of  the  19th  Regiment  to  the  West  Indies. 

R«tio  dis- 


Ratio  of 

charged 

Strength. 

DMd. 

death* 
percent 

Die- 
charged. 

men  per 
cent. 

SUtioiu. 

1827, 

556 

118 

21.2 

9 

1.6 

Demerara. 

1828, 

429 

14 

8.2 

27 

6.2 

Barbadoes. 

1829, 

388 

5 

1.3 

9 

2.3 

Do. 

1880, 

876 

IS 

&1 

6 

1.6 

Grenada  and 
St  Vincents. 

1831, 

357 

8 

2.2 

11 

S 

Do. 

1832, 

888 

19 

6.6 

4 

1.1 

Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

1838, 

815 

19 

6 

10 

ai 

]>o. 

Tabl£  XIII. — Numerical  Return  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
92d  Regiment,  which  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  June  181 9*  to- 
gether with  the  Volunteers  and  Recruits  that  joined,  and  the 
deaths  which  occurred  till  May  1827»  being  a  period  of  eight 
years. 


Date  of  arrival 

1 

Diedia 

in  Jamaica. 

Months. 

Years 

1819 

182( 

1821 

(82:^ 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

Total. 

June, 

1819 

650 

280 

22 

30 

24 

8 

16 

24 

10 

4 

418 

May, 

1820 

56 

••■ 

3 

4 

3 

... 

5 

3 

2 

••• 

26 

January, 

1821 

294 

... 

... 

41 

26 

21 

n 

67 

12 

1 

169 

March, 

1822 

71 

... 

••• 

... 

4 

2 

12 

17 

1 

... 

36 

January, 

1823 

4 

... 

«•• 

... 

.*• 

... 

I 

... 

•*• 

... 

1 

Februaiy, 

1824 

31 

.•• 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

9 

8 

••• 

... 

17 

February, 

1825 

40 

••• 

••. 

... 

•«• 

... 

••• 

11 

1 

2 

14 

February  ,|  1826 

60 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

To 

taU 

12061  280 

25 

75 

67 

31 

64 

125 

26 

8 

681 

Table  XIV — Showing  the  Annual  Decrement  by  Death  of  the 
650  men  who  accompanied  the  head  quarters  of  the  9%i  i^ 
giment  to  Jamaica* 


Batwofdcatbi 

Mean  of 

Strength. 

Died. 

percent 

eeren  yean. 

1819, 

650 

280 

43. 

1820, 

870 

22 

6 

1821, 

348 

30 

a6i 

1822, 

318 

24 

7.6 

1823, 

294 

8 

2.7 

1824, 

286 

16 

6     \ 

6.6 

1826, 

270 

24 

8.8 

1826, 

246 

10 

4 

1827, 

236 

4 

1.7  J 
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The  following  return  is  intended  to  show  the  indiscriminate 
and  powerful  influence  of  the  cause  of  endemic  fever  on  some 
occasions  in  tropical  climates.  Intemperance,  privations  of  va- 
rious kinds,  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  great  fa. 
tigue,  contribute  much  to  increase  disease,  and  to  augment  the 
rate  of  mortality ;  but  the  strictest  temperance,  and  the  greatest 
precaution  in  regard  to  health,  are  often  totally  inadequate  to 
guard  against  the  diseases  of  equinoctial  regions. 

Statement  showing  the  Strength  of  the  Commissioned  Officers  and 
other  classes  of  persons  bdonging  to  the  92d  Regiment,  on  iu 
arrival  in  Jamaica  in  June  1819,  together  with  the  numbers 
that  died  from  that  period  till  the  81  st  December  of  the  same 
year. 


Died  in  Biz 

Ratio  of  (leattu 

Class. 

Strengdi. 

months. 

pet  cent 

Commissioned  officers. 

27 

10 

37 

Officers*  wives. 

5 

4 

80 

Soldiers, 

650 

280 

43 

Wives  of  soldiers. 

60 

39 

48 

Children  of  soldiers. 

70 

38 

54 

Table  XV. — Showing  the  Annual  Decrement  by  death  of  the 
294  Volunteers  which  joined  the  92d  Regiment  in  Jamaica 
in  1821. 


Ratio  o< 

Mean  of 

deaths 

•even 

Stnngth. 

Died. 

percent. 

ycui. 

1821, 

294 

41 

18.9 

18S2, 

253 

26 

10.2 

1823, 

227 

21 

9.2 

1824, 

216 

11 

5. 

10  6 

1825, 

205 

67 

27.3 

^                XV.V 

1826, 

148 

12 

ai 

1827, 

136 

1 

.7 

18!^ 

135 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mean  mortality  of  the  volunteers 
should  be  about  double  that  of  the  men  who  accompanied  the 
head  quarters  of  the  regiment  to  Jamaica,  during  the  period  firom 
1821  to  1828.  The  volunteers  were  received  irom  corps  which 
were  ordered  to  Europe,  after  having  served  about  nine  years 
in  Jamaica. 

These  tables  are  so  limited  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
regiments  and  the  period  of  time  they  comprehend,  that  no  de- 
cided conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them  respecting  the  question 
at  issue. 

What  mridence  have  we  of  the  tMeged  comparative  exemp* 
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iio9i  of  ihe  progeny  of  natives  of  t/^  united  kingdom  born  in  a 
tribal  climate  from  the  dwases  and  ratio  of  mortality  to  which 
their  parents  were  liaUe  f  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  statistical  information  before  the  public  calculated  to  answer 
this  question.  That  the  offspring  of  British  parents  lose  the 
susceptibility  of  their  progenitors  to  disease,  and  become  assi- 
milated to  the  constitution  of  the  indigenous  races  after  several 
generations  of  unmixed  descent  and  continued  residence,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  proved.  The  ratio  of  mortality  of  the  child- 
ren of  British  residents  in  intertropical  latitudes  is  usually  con- 
sidered high,  and  it  is  commonly  observed,  that  they  require  to 
be  removed  at  an  early  age  to  a  temperate  climate.  They  are  ob- 
served also  to  die  of  the  same  diseases  which  prevail  among  adults, 
namely,  fever  and  bowel  complaints.  Indeed,  it  is  well-known 
that  the  progeny  of  imported  inhabitants  in  some  tropical  cli- 
mates are  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  cause  of  endemic  disease,  so 
much  so  that  they  frequently  becomeblighted  and  stunted  in  their 
growth,  without  the  appearance  of  the  pathognomonic  symptoms 
of  any  specific  malady. 

Would  a  colony  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  keep  up 
their  numbers  in  a  tropical  climate  in  which  ihe  mean  tern'- 
perature  is  above  78°  or  79°  of  Fahrenheit  f  So  far  as  I  know 
there  are  no  facts  before  the  public  which  would  warrant  a  reply 
to  the  above  query  in  the  affirmative.  The  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  who  colonised  extensively  in  India  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  are  gradually  disappearing  in  that  country. 
Unless  the  births  in  a  colony  equal  or  exceed  the  number  of 
deaths  the  strength  or  general  numbers  must  decrease.  Now, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  births  iu  a  colony  of  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain  in  a  tropical  climate  would  nearly  equal 
the  mean  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  whole  population.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  inferred  from  all  we  know  on  this  subject,  that  the  ori- 
ginal migration  of  particular  races  of  mankind,  whether  from  high 
to  low  latitudes,  or  from  low  to  high  latitudes,  must  have  been 
very  gradual.  Although  man  has  peopled  the  surface  of  the 
whole  earth,  he  is  but  little  qualified  to  make  rapid  transitions 
from  one  part  to  another. 

There  are  several  domestic  animals  which  are  similarly  pre- 
disposed to  disease  in  India  when  they  are  imported  from  the 
united  kingdom.  Dogs  are  particularly  liable  to  disease ;  they 
soon  droop  and  become  excessively  thin.  Many  die  before  they 
are  six  months  in  India,  and  only  a  small  ratio  survive  a  few 
years.  1  hey  rarely  propagate  their  species.  Imported  cows 
and  sheep  do  not  thrive.  Horses  from  high  latitudes  are  neither 
so  efficient  nor  so  healthy  as  in  their  own  country.  Animals 
which  are  common  to  a  temperate  and  a  tropical  climate  are 
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perhaps  generally  smaller  in  size  in  equatorial  resions  than  in 
high  latitudes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  sheep,  the  fox,  the  hare, 
and  some  varieties  of  the  deer  kind. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  ratio  of  mortality  which 
occurs  among  the  natives  of  the  united  kingdom  employed  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  with  that  of  natives  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Europe  exposed  to  a  similar  climate,  I  have  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing return : 

Tabls  XVI. — Return  of  the  strength  of  the  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry of  Granada,  composed  entirely  of  Europeans,  and  of 
the  number  who  died  during  the  years  1817  to  1830,  being 
a  period  of  fourteen  years.    Station  Garrison  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Morn  strength. 

Died. 

1817, 

670 

23 

4. 

1818, 

620 

16 

3. 

1819, 

462 

10 

2.2 

1820, 

430 

8 

2.1 

1881, 

-814 

19 

6. 

1822, 

841 

6 

2.6 

1823, 

432 

18 

4.2 

1824, 

649 

86 

4.6 

1825, 

764 

58 

6.9 

1826, 

1458 

111 

7.6 

1827, 

1437 

IffT 

10.8 

1828, 

1444 

75 

6.1 

1829, 

1363 

89 

6.6 

1880, 

1270 

67 

877 

5.3 

11249 

Mean  of  14  years,    808  48  5.9 

This  ratio  of  mortality,  (5.9  per  cent.,)  is  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  mean  ratio  of  mortality  among  British  troops  in  the 
West  Indies.  But  it  may,  I  believe,  be  presumed,  that  the 
above  ratio  of  mortality  is  higher  than  the  usual  rate  among 
troops  in  Puerto  Rico.  During  the  period  included  in  the  re- 
turn, Spain  made  some  hard  struggles  to  regain  possession  of 
her  continental  territories,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Regiment  of 
Granada  furnished  many  detachments.  In  such  cases  the  most 
efficient  and  healthy  men  are  selected  for  service ;  and,  as  the 
infirm  remain  at  head  quarters,  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  increased. 

The  Regiment  of  Granada  is  recruited  in  Spain,  the  southern 
limit  of  which  is  about  the  36^  of  N.  Lat.  and  the  mean  tempera*: 
ture  66^2,  whereas  the  southern  limit  of  the  united  kingdom  is 
50®  N.  Lat  and  the  mean  temperature  53.6®.     The  difference 
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of  a  climate  of  16°  of  latitude,  and  12.6"  of  temperature,  seems 
to  render  the  Spaniard  less  susceptible  to  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  a  tropical  climate  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
But  to  institute  a  rigorous  comparison  in  this  respect,  the  troops 
of  the  different  countries  should  be  employed  in  the  same  sta- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  progeny  of  Spaniards  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  following  statement,  compiled  from  Colonel  Flinter's  account 
of  that  island,  is  very  conclusive : 
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I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  statistical  do- 
cument in  regard  to  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  with  which  to  compare  it.  A  return  of  the  strength,  mor- 
tality, &c.  of  the  '^  Tenantry""  ofBarbadoes  would  be  an  interest- 
ing document.  By  the  laws  of  the  colony  every  estate  is  oblig- 
ed to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  whites  in  proportion  to  its 
extent.  These  people  are  denominated  ^'  Tenantry,^  and  they 
have  an  indefeasible  right  for  life  in  a  house  and  garden,  on  the 
respective  plantations.  The  militia  is  chiefly  composed  of  tenan- 
try, but,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  military  duties,  they  live 
in  a  state  of  complete  idleness. 

The  foregoing  statistical  account  of  Puerto  Rico  shows  that 
Spaniards  may  subsist  and  perpetuate  their  kind  in  that  island. 
The  difference  in  latitude  between  the  south  of  Spain  and  Puerto 
Rico  is  1 8^,  and  the  mean  difference  of  temperature  15®.  Colonel 
Flinter  undertakes  ^'  to  prove  that  white  men  equally*  as  people 
of  colour,  bom  within  the  tropics^  can  work  in  the  field  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  Africa.'"  This  observation,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  but  embraces  by  the 
term  **  white  men"  a  very  extensive  range.  So  far  as  I  know, 
his  opinion  has  not  been  practically  confirmed  with  respect  to 
the  natives  of  Great  Britain.  The  difference  of  latitude  between 
the  south  coast  of  England  and  Jamaica  is  32°,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  mean  temperature  about  28°  Fahr. 

Colonel  Flinter,  who  served  with  the  British  and  Spanish  ar- 
mies for  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  the  West  India  Islands,  says, 
that  "  the  Spanish  soldier  suffers  less,  and  the  British  soldier 
more,  from  the  effects  of  the  West  India  climate  than  those  of 
any  other  nation.  This  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  climate 
of  Spain  being  warmer  than  that  of  £ngland,.and  partly  to  the 
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habitual  abstinence  of  the  Spanish  soldiers.'"  He  adds,  <'  It  is  eaU 
calated  that  the  French  lose  15  per  cent,  of  their  troops  (annu- 
ally P)  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  a  still  greater  num- 
ber." 

Colonel  Flinter  is  probably  right  in  his  opinion  regarding  the 
causes  of  the  low  ratio  of  mortality  which  occurs  among  Spa- 
nish soldiers  in  the  West  Indies.  As  British  soldiers  have  a 
greater  predisposition  to  disease  in  a  tropical  climate  than  Spa- 
niards, we  should  devote  a  corresponding  degree  of  care  and  at- 
tention to  whatever  means  may  be  calculated  to  preserve  their 
health.  Would  a  gradual  change  of  climate  be  beneficial  in 
preparing  soldiers  for  service  in  the  West  Indies  ?  For  example, 
would  it  be  advantageous  to  employ  troops  in  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
or  the  Ionian  Islands,  previously  to  their  being  sent  to  Jamaica, 
or  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands?  I  fear  not;  but  an  answer 
to  this  query  can  be  satisfactorily  given  by  statistical  facts  only : 
There  is  no  other  evidence  which  can  be  depended  upon. 

The  habitual  abstinence  of  the  Spanish  soldier  must  contri- 
bute greatly  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  cause  of  disease  in 
warm  climates.  Even  in  our  own  army,  something  may,  I  hope, 
be  accomplished  in  checking  the  irregularities  of  the  soldier, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  too  prone  to  avail  himself  of 
the  faciUties  that  present  themselves  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  to  gratify  his  propensities.  Much  good  might  be  done 
were  the  prospects  of  non-commissioned  officers  improved,  and  a 
system  of  rewards  for  exemplary  conduct  established,  and  by 
countenancing  savings  banks  and  libraries  in  regiments.  Would 
it  not  be  a  prudent  measure  to  reward  a  deserving  non-commis- 
sioned officer  with  a  commission  more  frequently  than  has  been 
the  usage  for  some  years  ?  The  hope  of  improving  our  situation 
in  life  is  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  good  conduct  that  it  should 
never  be  withdrawn.  An  event  of  this  kind  taking  place  in  a 
regiment  must  have  an  excellent  effect  in  encouraging  good  men, 
whose  example  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  individu- 
als more  dispo8e<i  to  commit  irregularities.  If  we  wish  to  en- 
gage a  class  of  recruits  superior  in  mental  acquirements  and  con- 
duct to  those  who  usually  ofier  themselves,  we  must  hold  out  a 
higher  prize  to  volunteers. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  present  century  to  improve 
the  condition  and  preserve  the  health  of  soldiers ;  but  much  re- 
quires still  to  be  effected  for  similar  purposes.  Among  several 
measures  which  might  be  suggested  there  is  one,  which,  if  well 
executed,  would  be  of  much  practical  benefit;  namely,  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  health 
of  soldiers,  and  of  rendering  them  efficient  during  a  period  of 
peace.  A  work  of  this  kind  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  junior  branches  of  the  medical  department,  as  well  as  to 
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the  non-medical  classes  of  officers  of  the  army.  It  might  em- 
brace in  a  general  way  all  that  body  of  information  which  every 
medical  officer  who  has  been  long  in  the  service  acquires  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  frequently  not  until  he  has  com- 
mitted blunders  that  might  have  be^  obviated  had  he  been 
earlier  and  better  instructed.  This  information  is  not  generally 
communicated  in  the  medical  schools,  nor  has  it  hitherto  been 
conveyed  in  a  comprehensive  manner  by  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  although  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  medical  officer.  Among  the  numerous  topics  which 
would  require  to  be  discussed  in  a  treatise  on  military  Hygiene 
the  following  should  obviously  be  comprehended :  The  recruit- 
ing of  the  army,  bounty,  pay,  pensions,  rewards,  provisions, 
messing,  &c. ;  barracks,  transports  and  clothing;  personal  clean- 
liness ;  duties  and  exercise  of  soldiers ;  schools  and  regimental 
libraries ;  military  discipline,  punishments,  coercive  and  cor- 
poral ;  habits  of  soldiers,  comprehending  virtues  and  vices ; — 
the  constitution  of  the  medical  department  and  the  duties  of 
the  medical  staff,  both  general  and  regimental;  military  hospitals, 
moral  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  compilation  of  numerical  returns 
of  sick,  and  the  plan  of  drawing  up  reports  of  diseases,  both  spe- 
cial and  general ;  —proceedings  of  boards,  sick  certificates,  &c. 
together  with  the  general  principles  of  military  statistics  and  me- 
dical topography ;  and,  lastly,  instructions  to  young  medical  o& 
ficers  respecting  their  general  conduct,  especially  in  regard  to 
their  superiors,  their  equab,  inferiors,  and  patients. 


Abt.  hi. — On  the  Reparation  of  Fractured  Bones.  By 
George  Gulliver,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoU^  of  Sur- 
geons, Assistant- Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 

Few  subjects  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  physiologists 
more  than  the  investigation  of  the  means  by  which  fractures 
of  the  bones  are  consolidated,  and  the  nature  and  formation 
of  the  new  production  by  which  this  process  is  accomplished, 
have  accordingly  long  since  engaged  a  large  share  of  attention. 

I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  caUtM^ 
^nd  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  several  opinions  concerning 
the  manner  of  its  formation.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  in- 
quiry I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, to  various  preparations  which  I  have  examined  in  the 
anatomical  collections  of  this  country,  and  if  my  observations 
should  sometimes  lead  me  to  differ  in  opinion  from  anatomists 
of  acknowledged  authority,  I  shall  not  venture  to  express  it 
without  reference  to  vouchers  of  this  description. 

Although  we  cannot  but  admire  the  patience  and  zeal  with 
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which  this  subject  has  been  investigated  by  numerous  pbysi* 
ologists,  in  examining  their  researches  we  are  surprised  by  a 
mixture  of  so  much  accuracy  of  observation  with  such  frequent 
error  in  opinion, — a  general  re^rd  to  truth  in  the  record  of 
facts  singularly  at  variance  with  the  fallacy  of  the  conclu- 
aons  deduced  therefrom.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  discordant  theories  of  various  obser- 
vers. But  the  facts  in  themselves  appear  su£Sciently  simple, 
when  divested  of  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  been  invol- 
ved by  hypothesis.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Beclard, 
that  those  who  have  recorded  the  results  of  their  inquiries  on 
the  formation  of  callus  mislead  only  when  considered  as  ex- 
clusive, and  that  they  require  to  be  combined  in  order  to  af- 
ford a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 

If  we  consider  the  different  circumstances  under  which  many 
of  the  researches  have  been  prosecuted, — the  different  periods 
to  which  they  have  been  extended,  and  the  various  complica^ 
tions  of  injury ; — ^how  prone  inquirers  have  been  to  exert  ima- 
gination in  the  formation  of  theory,  and  to  admit  as  general,  or 
give  too  great  latitude  to  isolated  facts,  we  shall  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  are  rather 
apparent  than  real,  and  that  what  at  first  appeared  anomalous 
in  the  history  of  this  subject  may  sometimes  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration to  the  inquiry.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  matter 
has  been  rather  obscured  than  elucidated  by  the  frequency  with 
which  various  observers  have  compared  the  consolidation  of 
fractures  of  bone  with  the  reparation  of  injuries  in  parts  of  a 
different  structure.  There  is  a  specious  ingenuity  in  many  of 
these  analogies  which  is  pleasing  and  even  useful,  if  admitted 
with  proper  caution ;  but  it  is  only  by  an  accurate  examination 
of  fractures  in  themselves  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  precise 
results  as  to  the  means  by  which  fractures  are  repaired. 

Haller  and  his  pupil  ]3ethleef,  dissatisfied  by  the  crude  no- 
tion of  the  older  surgeons,  that  calltts  was  a  mere  inorganic  con- 
crete, or  a  sort  of  soIder,»*-instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
to  investigate  the  origin,  nature,  and  properties  of  this. sub- 
stance; and  from  these  experiments  it  was  concluded  that 
calltis  was  formed  by  a  glutinous  and  coagulable  juice  produ- 
ced from  the  vessels  of  the  fractured  bone  and  from  the  marrow, 
and  that  this  fluid  was  effused  around  the  fragments,  where  it 
acquired  consistency,  became  cartilaginous,  and  finally  osseous, 
the  agency  of  the  periosteum  being  considered  as  of  no  import- 
ance in  the  process*  • 

Macdonald  asserted  that  the  gelatinous  matter  does  not  change 
into  cartilage,  but  that  the  substance  regarded  as  such  is  in  re- 
ality merely  a  soft  flexible  bone,  which  acquires  hardness  by 
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the  addition  of  phosphate  of  lime, — an  opinion  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr  Craigie.  Macdonald  supports  this  view  by  the 
difference  m  chemical  composition  between  the  apparently  car- 
tilaginous substance  and  true  cartilage ;  and  by  the  fact,  that, 
in  nourishing  an  animal  with  madder,  the  former  substance  be- 
comes red, — a  change  which  does  not  take  place  in  the  latter. 

De  Heide  of  Amsterdam  believed  that  caUua  was  not  form- 
ed from  a  coagulable  juice,  but  from  the  blood  itself. 

John  Hunter  attributed  the  formation  of  callus  to  the  suc- 
cessive organization  and  ossification  of  extravasated  blood.  He 
states,  that  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  fractured  extremi- 
ties  of  the  bone,  producing  a  disposition  to  the  absorption  of 
the  earthy  particles,  so  as  to  cause  softening  and  rounding  of 
the  fragments, — circumstances  which  he  regarded  as  conducive 
to  their  consolidation. 

Mr  Howship^s  observations  agree  in  many  respects  with  those 
of  Hunter.  Mr  Howship  states  that  the  first  effect  of  fracture 
is  the  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  fragments,  into  the 
medullary  cavity,  and  also  into  the  periosteum,  which  thus  be- 
comes thickened.  The  blood  coagulates,  loses  its  colouring 
matter,  becomes  organized,  assumes  the  appearance  of  carti- 
lage, and  is  at  length  converted  into  bone.  This  latter  change 
is  first  effected  external  to  the  fragments  and  in  the  medullary 
canal,  so  that  an  osseous  case  is  formed  before  the  complete 
reunion  of  the  extremities  of  the  fracture, — a  fact  which  was 
observed  about  the  same  time  by  Breschet,  and  has  since  been 
amply  confirmed. 

Du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  whose  researches  concerning  the 
growth  of  wood  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark  of  trees  are 
well  known,  regarded  the  production  of  callus  as  a  similar  pro- 
cess.  He  considered  that  the  periosteum  and  medullary  mem<> 
brane  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  reparation  of  fractures  ; 
and  he  describes  the  periosteum  as  becoming  swollen,  elongated 
from  one  portion  of  the  fracture  to  another,  in  order  to  become 
cicatrized  and  converted  into  bone  so  as  to  complete  the  union. 
He  i.nforms  us,  that  this  is  sometimes  effected  merely  by  an  ex- 
terior osseous  case,  and  that  in  other  instances  a  double  case  is 
formed,  the  second  being  a  sort  of  plug  occupying  the  central 
cavity  of  the  bone  in  the  situation  of  the  fracture. 

I  believe  Bordenave  was  the  first  who  compared  the  conso- 
lidation of  fractures  to  the  cicatrization  of  soft  parts.  He  de- 
scribes granulations  growing  from  the  extremity  of  one  frag- 
ment to  meet  those  of  another,  when  they  unite  and  become 
solid  by  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter  in  their  substance. 
But  in  another  memoir  the  facts  recorded  by  this  author  differ 
but  little  from  the  observations  of  Haller  and  Dethleef. 
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Bichat,  Scarpa,  and  Richerand  also  aficribed  the  union  of 
fractures  to  the  production  of  granulations,  and  they  regarded 
the  process  as  similar  co  the  healing  of  soft  parts.  Bichat  states, 
that  the  granulations  arise  from  all  parts  of  the  divided  surface, 
from  the  compact  and  cellular  tissues,  particularly  the  latter. 
Callisen  and  Bonn  held  somewhat  similar  opinions ;  but  the 
former  considered  that  callus*  was  produced  from  the  vessels  of 
the  broken  extremities  of  the  bone.  Bonn  confined  himself  to 
such  facts  as  came  under  his  observation  in  human  pathology. 
He  states  that  callus  is  at  first  fleshy,  then  ligamentous  or  mem- 
branous ;  but  although  it  acquires  the  consistence  and  tenacity 
of  leather,  its  transition  to  bone  is  never  preceded  by  true  car- 
tilage. 

The  observations  of  John  Bell  accord  in  many  respects  with 
those  of  Bordenave,  Bichat,  Scarpa,  and  Richerand.  Bell  in- 
forms us  that,  after  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood,  a 
jelly-like  matter  is  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the  broken  bone, 
and  he  regards  this  secretion  as  the  fyme  in  embryo,  possessing 
in  itself  the  membranes  and  different  vessels  with  which  those  of 
the  neighbouring  textures  soon  inosculate.  In  another  place, 
Mr  Bell  remarks,  ihaiealliisis  a  regeneration  of  bone,  organized 
by  the  same  action  as  that  by  which  the  original  bone  is  form- 
ed. It  would  appear  that  this  author  had  remarked  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  and  condensation  at  an  early  period  of  the  soft 
parts,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  capsule  around  the  fracture ;  for 
Mr  Liston  possesses  a  large  drawing  by  Mr  Bell,  in  which  these 
circumstances  are  clearly  marked  in  the  fractured  femur.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr  Liston  for  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  interesting  relic,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  I  do  not  think 
any  doubt  could  be  entertained  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  graphic  style  of  Mr  Bell's  sketches. 

Camper  observed,  that  there  was  an  internal  as  well  as  an 
external  callus  ;  but  his  fanciful  notions  concerning  the  length- 
ening and  separation  of  the  internal  osseous  plates  ^re  now  for- 
gotten and  disregarded. 

Troja  relates,  that  he  had  seen  the  extremities  of  a  fractured 
bone  covered  in  a  few  days  with  gelatinous  matter,  which  was 
gradually  converted  into  cartilage  and  then  into  bone.  He 
also  observed  the  swelling  of  the  periosteum  to  a  certain  period, 
and  its  subsequent  diminution  in  thickness;  and  he  noticed 
the  obliteration  of  the  medullary  cavity,  near  the  fracture,  by 
osseous  matter. 

Boyer  seems  to  have  held  different  opinions  concerning  the 
production  of  caUua*  In  that  edition  of  his  lectures  which  was 
arranged  by  Richerand,  this  process  is  described  as  analogous 
to  the  cicatrization  of  soft  parts,  and  Boyer  ascribes  the  union 
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to  the  growth  of  granulations,  which  he  says  are  produced 
without  the  secretion  of  pus,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  he 
was  alluding  to  simple  fractures.  But  in  a  subsequent  work, 
Boyer  expresses  an  opinion,  that  the  periosteum  and  medullary 
membrane  contribute  much  to  the  formation  of  callus  ;  and  he 
is  not  disposed  to  admit  the  production  of  granulations  in  the 
process,  since  he  has  not  observed  these  without  suppuration,-— 
a  state  which  he  considers  as  adverse  to  the  generation  of  cal- 
lus. 

The  late  Mr  Wilson,  after  having  expressed  an  opinion 
that,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  composition  and  structure, 
the  process  of  union  in  fractures  was  very  similar  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  healing  of  soft  parts,  concluded  by  teaching  that, 
in  the  reunion  and  restoration  of  bone,  nature  was  guided  by 
the  same  laws  as  prevail  at  its  first  formation,-— an  opinion 
inconsistent  with  the  former  one.  He  states  that  the  old  peri- 
osteum becomes  changed  into  bone,  and  is  then  covered  by  a 
new  membrane. 

Meckel  informs  us,  that  the  process  employed  by  nature  in  the 
cure  of  fractured  bones  is  exactly  the  same  as  what  takes  place 
in  their  original  growth, — an  opinion  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Baron  Larrey,  who  further  states  that  the  vessels  of  each 
fragment  establish  the  union.  He  describes  the  ossification  as 
extending  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  which  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  induces  him  to  consider  the  agency  of  the 
periosteum  as  of  no  consequence  whatever  in  the  work  of  re- 
paration. But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  in  the  central 
point  between  the  extremities  of  the  fracture  that  the  ossifica- 
tion is  last  completed.  This  surgeon,  moreover,  rejects  the  de- 
scription of  the  albuminous  or  gelatinous  substance  of  modem 
anatomists,  since  he  has  not  seen  fractures  in  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm  or  leg  whfch  were  attended  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance, followed  by  osseous  reproduction.  The  reproduction 
of  bone,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  is  common  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  the  human 
subject,  of  which  a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  by  M. 
Contevoz  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery. 
Professor  Syme  showed  me  a  case  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh  in  which  he  had  removed  from  the  tibia  of  an  adult 
male  about  an  inch  of  the  entire  diameter  of  the  bone,  which 
had  been  completely  reproduced  ;  and  I  saw  in  the  practice  of 
Dr  Bushe  of  New  York  a  similar  example  in  the  femur  of  a 
young  man,  which  was  not  followed  by  shortening  of  the  limb 
equal  to  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  re- 
moved  by  Dr  Bushe. 

In  1819,  Breschet  published  an  account  of  a  series  of  expcri- 
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ments  which  he  had  made  oa  dogs,  in  illustration  of  the  for- 
mation of  callus.  Breschet  repeated  these  experiments  soon  af- 
ter in  conjunction  with  Villerme.  In  1820,  Sanson  published 
an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Dupuytren  concerning  calluSj 
which  generally  accords  with  the  observations  of  Breschet  on 
this  subject.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Dupuytren  for  the  conception  of  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, which  appear  to  be  of  great  value,  not  only  as  recon- 
dling  some  discrepancies  of  former  observers,  but  also  as  af- 
fording a  view  of  the  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  practical 
surgeon. 

These  observers  allege,  that  the  consolidation  of  fractures 
is  preceded  by  important  changes  in  the  soft  parts,  to  which, 
inaeed,  they  consider  the  process  as  mainly  attributable. 

A  summary  of  Dupuy trends  observations  will  exhibit  a  gene- 
ral view  of  those  of  Breschet  and  Villerme.  Dupuytren  states, 
that,  if  we  examine  a  fracture  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  day 
after  the  injury,  we  shall  find  an  effusion  of  blood  around  and 
between  the  fragments,  the  neighbouring  soft  parts  in  a  state 
of  ecchymosis,  inflamed,  swollen,  and  the  whole  condensed 
around  the  injury.  The  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane 
are  torn ;  the  former  loses  its  fibrous  texture,  swells,  becomes 
inflamed,  and  a^reddish  serous  fluid  is  effused  into  its  substance. 
The  medullary  membrane  undergoes  somewhat  similar  changes, 
and  gradually  encroaches  on  the  medullary  canal  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  fracture.  The  marrow  assumes  a  kind  of  fleshy  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  united  to  its  opposing  portion,  and  the 
torn  periosteum  also  cicatrizes.  The  extravasated  blood  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a  few  days,  and  replaced  by  a  gelatinous  substance. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,  the  swelling  of  the 
soft  parts  in  the  immediate  situation  of  the  fracture  becomes 
more  solid,  and  adheres  more  intimately  to  the  substance  be- 
tween the  fragments,  while  the  muscles  resume  their  natural 
appearance.  The  swelling  surrounding  the  fracture  is  called 
the  caUous  tumour ;  its  texture  is  like  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  fi- 
bres are  arranged  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bone.  The  mem- 
brane obliterating  the  medullary  cavity  is  also  converted  into 
a  similar  texture,  and  has  a  like  connection  with  the  substance 
between  the  fragments.  Thus  is  a  beautiful  provision  made 
for  the  security  of  coaptation  in  the  fractured  extremities. 

From  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  day  the  callous  tumour 
gradually  becomes  cartilaginous  and  osseous,  so  that  the  frag- 
ments of  the  fracture  are  incased  in  a  firm  bony  clasp,  which  is 
covered  by  periosteum,  which  presents  no  trace  of  injury.  The 
substance  between  thefragments  has  acquired  more  density,  and 
greater  adhesion  to  the  extremities  of  the  fractured  bono,  but  it 
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is  yet  far  from  uniting  them  in  a  perfect  manner.  The  cen- 
tral plug  formed  by  the  medullary  membrane  becomes  a  solid 
osseous  cylinder,  and  thus  we  find  the  fracture  enveloped  in  a 
double  osseous  case.  This  case  is  termed  the  provisional  ceU* 
bUf  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  extremities  of  the  frac 
ture  remain  without  bony  union  in  the  midst  of  this  solid  os- 
seous formation. 

In  from  three  to  six  months,  however,  the  substance  between 
the  fragments  becomes  converted  into  bone,  and  this  is  deno- 
minated the  definitive  eaUua,  The  medullary  canal  is  now  gra- 
dually re-established,  and  resumes  its  usual  condition,  while 
the  external  case  of  the  provisional  callus  also  disappears,  and 
thus  the  injured  bone  returns  to  its  natural  state. 

It  appears  that  the  theory  of  Dupuytren  is  partly  founded 
on  that  of  Duhamel ;  but  although  many  of  the  observations  of 
Duhamel  were  very  exact,  his  theory  was  inadmissible,  in  as 
much  as  he  assigned  to  the  periosteum  the  exclusive  agen« 
cy  in  the  reproduction  of  bone,  assisted,  indeed,  in  some 
degree  by  the  medullary  membrane,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
internal  periosteum.  Dupuytren  perceived  and  avoided  this 
error,  which  had  in  truth  been  corrected  by  those  observers  who 
removed  at  once  the  periosteum  and  portions  of  bone  in  the 
lower  animals,  when  both  were  found  to  be  simultaneously  re- 
produced. In  showing  the  importance  of  the  periosteum  in 
the  reparation  of  fractures,  Dupuytren  has  proved  that  it  is  by 
DO  means  the  only  agent  in  this  process,  since  he  has  also  seen 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  ligaments,  and  even  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons ossify  so  as  to  form  the  provisional  callus ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  also  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Cruveilhier  and 
Andral.  Dupuytren  extended  his  researches  to  a  much  longer 
period  after  the  injury  than  former  observers.  What  Duha> 
mel  and  other  physiologists  regarded  as  the  completion  of 
union,  Dupuytren  considered  but  as  a  provisionary  state  to  pre- 
serve the  coaptation  of  the  fragments  until  the  completion  of 
the  cure  by  the  formation  of  the  definitive  callus.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  fact  was  observed  by  Mr  Howship,  who  had 
remarked  how  cautious  nature  was  to  guard  against  the  least 
disturbance  or  motion  between  the  portions  of  the  fracture,  by 
the  disposition  of  ossific  matter  in  the  first  instance  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  bone,  round  the  margin,  and  within  the  medullary 
cavity ;  and  he  states  that  the  work  advanoes  from  either  side 
into  the  coagulum  deposited  between  the  two  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  concludes  that  nothing  Jbut  bone  can  form 
bone  by  the  continuation  of  healthy  action.  In  necrosis  he 
states  that  the  old  bone  begins  the  new  formation  before  the 
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continned  irritation  in  the  centre  kills  it.  A  similar  opinion 
concerning  necrosis  seems  to  have  been  entertained  some  years 
ago,  by  the  editors  of  Bertrandi^s  Surgical  Works,  also  by  Le« 
Teill^  and  Uicherand,  and  more  recently  by  Dr  Knox  and  Mr 
Syme.  The  latter  gentleman  remarks  in  his  Probationary  £s^ 
say,  that  **  all  anally  is  unfavourable  to  the  supposition,  that 
the  vessels  of  any  other  organ  but  bone  can  form  bone,  since  we 
have  no  example  of  a  vascular  tissue  secreted  by  one  di£Perent 
from  itself."^  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Mr  Syme  re- 
gards  the  osseous  deposits  which  take  place  in  the  different  tex* 
tures  of  the  body  as  mere  inorganic  products,  which  is  perhaps 
generally  true,  although  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  has 
not  been  made  to  determine  the  question.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  bony  matter  which  often  forms  the  uniting 
medium  in  fractures  of  cartilage  is  an  unorganized  substance. 
In  injecting  the  head  of  a  middle  aged  subject  a  few  years  ago 
with  size  and  vermilion,  the  injection  passed  very  freely  into 
vessels  in  the  substance  of  some  bony  plates  situated  in  the  thy- 
roid cartilage ;  a  circumstance  which  I  was  led  to  observe  by 
accident,  for  I  made  the  injection  with  a  very  different  object 
in  view. 

Mr  Phillips  has  lately  published  an  essay  on  the  union  of 
bone,  in  which  he  concludes  that  bones,  like  soft  parts,  cica- 
trize either  by  the  first  or  second  intention ;  and  the  pheno- 
mena presented  in  the  reparation  of  simple  fractures,  he  re- 
gards  but  as  so  many  stages  of  adhesive  inflammation  develop- 
ed in  the  tissues  implicated  in  the  injury. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  consolidation  of  fractures  successive- 
ly  attributed  to  the  effusion  of  a  glutinous  and  coagulable  juice 
from  the  vessels  of  the  broken  bone  and  marrow  ;  to  the  or- 
ganization and  ossification  of  extravasated  blood ;  to  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane ;  to  the 
production  of  granulations  as  in  the  healing  of  soft  parts;  to 
a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  original  growth  of  bone 
is  guided  ;  and  finally,  it  has  been  mainly  ascribed  to  a  preli- 
minary change  in  the  neighbouring  soft  parts. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  these  conclusions,  and  of  the 
observations  from  which  they  were  obtained,  will  make  it  ap- 
pear that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error  has  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  attribute  the  formation  of  cattus  exclusively 
to  a  particular  texture,  or  a  disposition  to  limit  nature  to  some 
single  operation  in  the  completion  of  this  work,  as  if  her  re- 
sources were  not  infinite.  It  is  not  by  the  vast  number  of  ob- 
servations, but  by  the  various  methods  of  explaining  them,  that 
confusion  has  arisen. 

Haller  correctly  observed  the  effusion  of  a  coagulable  matter 
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from-  the  osseous  fragments,  but  be  vras  by  no  means  warrant* 
ed  in  attributing  the  work  of  consolidation  solely  to  a  circum- 
stance which  formed  but  "a  part  of  the  process.  The  effusion 
which  Haller  observed  from  the  broken  extremities  of  the  bone 
was  doubtless  the  lymph  which  replaces  that  extravasated  blood 
which  Hunter  regarded  as  the  nidus  of  the*new  ossific  matter. 
Although  the  experiments  of  Duhamel  afforded  abundant 
proof  of  the  formation  of  callus  b;^  the  periosteum  and  medul* 
lary  membrane^  they  did  not  justify  his  conclusion,  that  they 
were  the  exclusive  sources  of  this  production,  since  numerous 
examples  might  be  cited  in  which  there  was  at  once  reparation 
of  a  portion  of  bone  and  periosteum  which  had  been  destroyed 
together* 

The  observations  of  Bichat,  Richerand,  and  Scarpa,  are  ac- 
curate expressions  of  fact  when  applied  to  that  form  of  injury 
in  bones  which  is  accompanied  with  suppuration.     Althoush 
granulations  are  not  produced  in  simple  fractures,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  frequent  occurrence  in  compound  fractures, 
in  which  we  often  see  granulations  sprouting  from  the  surface 
and  extremities  of  the  denuded  bone,  where  they  imss  into  the 
osseous  state.     It  was  probably  from  the  repeated  observation 
of  this  fact  that  Larrey  and  Mr  Liston  were  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  reparation  of  fractured  bone  was  entirely  effected  by 
its  own  vessels.   The  late  Mr  Wilson,  in  comparing  the  consOi> 
lidation  of  fractures  to  the  phenomena  observable  in  the  origi- 
nal  growth  of  bone,  seems  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
by  an  accurate  examination  of  some  points  of  analogy  in  the 
reparation  of  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head.     Mr  Wilson 
remarks,  that  in  the  cranium  membrane  was  first  formed,  so  aU 
so  in  the  process  of  restoration  in  this  part  the  granulations 
change  into  membrane  and  then  into  bone,  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  cartilage  being  discoverable  in  any  stage  of  the 
work.   Thus  far  the  analogy  is  generally  true.   I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark,  however,  that  I  have  seen  in  the  parietal 
bone  of  an  adult  subject,  the  hole  made  some  years  previous- 
ly with  a  trephine,  filled  up  with  a  very  tough  and  apparent- 
ly fibro^^cartilaginous  substance,  quite  unlike  the  structure  of 
this  bone  at  any  stage  of  iu  formation.     But  in  the  cylindri- 
cal bones,  Mr  Wilson  further  remarks,  that  reparation  is  pre- 
ceded by  cartilaginous  formation,  which  he  considers  another 
point  in  the  analogy.     In  the  examination  of  the  shafts  of  the 
long  bones  front  the  earliest  period  of  growth,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  observe  any  thing  like  cartilage ;  they  seem  to  pass 
at  once  from  a  membrano^gelatinous  substance  to  the  osseous 
state,  and  I  find  that  a  somewhat  similar  statement  has  been 
made  by  Serres,  and  Dr  Craigie.     I  do  not  think  that  in  the 
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growth  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  any  such  texture  has 
been  observed  as  that  white  dense  substance  which  surrounds 
fractures  of  these  parts  at  a  certain  period.  This  substance 
resembles  in  texture  and  appearance  fibra> cartilage  or  cartilage. 
Mr  Syme  possesses  an  excellent  example  of  it  in  a  fracture  of 
the  shaft  of  one  of  the  long  bones  of  a  child  ;  and  in  the  Museum 
of  the  King^s  College  is  the  femur  of  a  young  subject,  in  which 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  capsule  surrounding  a  fracture  is  ex- 
tremely well-marked.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  in  the  original 
growth  of  bone  any  substance  is  produced  which  is  similar  in 
structure  and  appearance  to  that  tough  dense  texture  which  in* 
tervenes  between  the  extremities  of  a  fracture  after  a  certain 
period,  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  specimen  in  Mr  Syme^s 
cabinet,  in  a  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  of  an  adult. 
Finally,  the  accurate  and  extensive  observations  of  Breschet 
and  Dupuy  tren,  which  are  well  founded,  particularly  to  simple 
fractures,  are  by  no  means  applicable  without  exception.  In 
fracturesof  the  Done%  of  the  heaid  no  such  changes  as  they  oonsi^- 
der  preliminary  to  reparation  occur  in  the  soft  parts.  There  is 
DO  provisionary  callus  ;  but  union  seems  to  be  effected,  as  Mr 
Mayo  remarks,  by  the  direct  extension  of  ossification  from  one 
portion  of  the  fracture  to  the  other;  a  circumstance,  however, 
which  will  not  appear  extraordinary  when  we  consider  that  Du- 
puy tren  regards  thefirst  callus  asintended  to  prevent  motion  be* 
tween  the  fragments;  a  provision  which  the  immobility  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  renders  unnecessary.  Even  in  these  exam- 
ples, the*  ultimate  consolidation  of  the  fracture  seems  to  follow 
the  general  law  as  to  the  period  which  is  required  for  its  com- 
pletion ;  for  Duvernay,  and  subsequently  Mr  Stanley,  have  in- 
formed us  that  fissures  of  the  skull  remain  a  long  time  without 
bony  union.  There  are  also  other  fractures  in  which  the  repa*' 
rative.  process  differs  from  that  described  by  Dupuy  tren  ;  for 
example,  in  the  neok  of  the  thigh  bone,  in  the  patella  and  ole- 
cranon, the  formation  of  the  provisionary  callus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  take  place  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  explain  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  these  parts  unite  by  bony  subsunoe,  for 
whenever  two  portions  of  bone  have  to  unite  by  the  direct 
growth  of  one  fragment  to  the  other,  as  described  by  Larrey» 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  slow  unaided  formation  of  the  defini- 
tive callus,  the  process  requires  a  long  time  for  its  completion, 
and  may  be  expected  to  fail  altc^ether  unless  favoured  by  com* 
plete  coaptation  and  immobility  of  the  flractured  surfaces. 

Let  us  now  see  what  facts  have  been  established  in  the  re- 
paration of  simple  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  In 
the  consolidation  of  these  fractures^  then,  the  following  pheno- 
mena occur. 
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1.  The  periosteum,  medullary  membrane,  and  contiguous 
soft  parts  are  generally  lacerated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
from  the  vessels  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  bone  itself, 
blood  is  effused  around  the  fragments,  between  their  extremis 
ties,  and  into  the  texture  of  the  injured  soft  parts,  and  this  blood 
soon  coagulates. 

2.  The  periosteum,  medullary  membrane*  and  other  soft 
parts,  particularly  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fracture,  become  inflamed,  tumefied,  and  consolidated ;  the 
coagulated  blood  either  disappears  or  loses  its  colouring  matter  ; 
and  a  viscous  gelatinous  substance,  possessing  the  properties  of 
coagulable  lymph,  appears  and  becomes  organizea. 

8.  The  lacerated  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane  be- 
come cicatrized ;  they  remain  much  thickened,  the  former  be- 
comes connected  with  the  contiguous  indurated  cellular  tissue, 
and  they  assume  the  appearance  of  fibro-cartilage  or  cartilage. 
The  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone  is  nearly  obliterated  in  the 
situation  of  the  fracture.  The  swelling  in  the  more  superficial 
soft  parts  subsides.  The  substance  interposed  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fragments  is  yet  delicate,  but  has  acquired  some 
firmness. 

4.  The  apparently  cartilaginous  periosteum  and  medullary 
membrane  undergo  the  osseous  transformation,  the  medullary 
canal  is  completely  obliterated,  and  the  fracture  is  encased  in  a 
double  bony  cylinder.  The  substance  between  the  fragments 
is  tough  and  feathery,  and  it  adheres  more  intimately  to  the 
fractured  extremities.  • 

5.  Ossification  takes  place  between  the  extremities  of  the 
fracture  ;  the  medullary  canal  becomes  re-established,  the  ad- 
ventitious osseous  matter  external  to  the  fracture  disappears, 
and  thus  the  injured  bone  resumes  its  natural  condition. 

The  periosteum  is  generally  lacerated  in  fractures,  and  se* 
parated  more  or  less  from  the  bone  ;  but  I  saw  a  specimen  in 
the  King's  College  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  of 
a  child  in  which  there  was  no  injury  to  die  periosteum.  The 
effusion  and  coagulation  of  blood  have  been  remarked  at  differ- 
ent periods  by  De  Heide,  Hunter,  Bichat,  and  Howship, 
whose  observations  were  most  frequently  made  on  the  lower 
animals.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  circumstance 
some  years  ago  in  the  human  subject.  A  middle  aged  soldier 
fell  into  one  of  the  trenches  at  Fort  Pitt  and  died  shortly  after. 
The  sternum,  radius,  femur,  and  bones  of  the  ankle-joint  bad 
suffered  fracture.  Around  the  fractured  femur  and  radius  the 
effusion  of  blood  was  particularly  remarkable,  as  already  de- 
jscribed ;   it  bad  become  coagulated,  and  adhered  somewhat 
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tenaciously  to  the  extremities  of  the  fracture,  from  which  the 
lacerated  periosteum  was  separated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  swelling  of  the  periosteum,  medullary  membrane,  and 
of  the  soft  parts  generally  around  the  fracture,  have  been  de- 
scribed with  great  accuracy  by  Breschet. 

Mr  Syme  possesses  a  specimen  of  fracture  in  one  of  the  long 
bones  of  a  child  which  lived  about  three  weeks  after  the  injury. 
In  this  preparation  the  fibro-cartilaginous  capsule  investing  the 
fracture  is  strongly  developed  ;  and  although  the  fractured  por^ 
lions  are  thus  retained  in  exact  apposition,  the  extremities  are 
quite  ununited,  unless  by  a  very  fragile  substance  Uke  coagulate 
ed  lymph.  The  same  circumstances  are  exhibited  at  a  more 
advanced  period  in  a  fracture  of  the  femur  of  a  young  subject 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Eing^s  College ;  and  in  the  anatomical 
collection  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus  of  a  child,  in  which  the  new  shell  has  the  appearance 
of  very  fine  cartilage. 

The  complete  transition  of  the  cartilaginiform  capsule  to  the 
osseous  state,  and  perfect  obliteration  of  the  medullary  cavity 
by  new  bone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture,  are  extremely  well 
shown  in  a  humerus,  of  which  a  section  has  been  made,  con- 
tained in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  The 
preparation  has  been  macerated  and  dried ;  and  although  the 
fractured  portions  are  firmly  encased  by  an  external  bony  clasp, 
and  an  internal  plug  of  similar  structure  occupies  a  corre- 
sponding extent  of  the  medullary- canal,  the  extremities  of  the 
fracture  are  separated  by  a  distinct  line,  no  union  in  this  situ- 
ation having  been  effected  by  osseous  matter.  Indeed,  in  one 
of  the  sections,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  admit  of  appreciable 
motion  by  the  employment  of  a  little  force.  In  another  spe- 
cimen in  the  same  collection  the  ossific  deposit  in  a  fibro-carti- 
iaginous  substance  surrounding  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  very 
distinct. 

Mr  Liston,  in  a  paper  published  some  years  ago,  rejects  the 
idea  of  callus  being  produced  by  the  periosteum,  because  he 
has  not  seen  osseous  matter  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  that 
membrane,  but  has  found  the  new  bone  invariably  attached 
to  the  living  part  of  the  old.  If  a  fracture  be  examined  a  long 
time  after  the  injury,  the  observation  of  Mr  Liston  will  be 
found  to  be  generally  exact ;  but  at  an  early  period  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  new  bone  in  the  dense  carti- 
laginiform substance  surrounding  the  fracture,  and  in  some  of 
these  examples  the  new  formation  might  easily  be  turned  off 
from  the  old  bone  without  injury  to  the  texture  of  the  latter. 
Mr  Syme  possesess  a  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  fe- 
mur, presenting  numerous  bony  points  in  the  dense  substance 
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around  the  injury,  which  have  no  connection  with  the  old  bone ; 
and  Mr  Liston  very  candidly  showed  me  a  fractured  tibia  in 
which  he  had  turned  off  a  portion  of  new  bone  with  the  peri- 
osteum. Mr  Howship  describes  and  Bgures  a  cartilaginous 
state  of  the  periosteum,  in  which  there  was  ossific  deposit  in  a 
fracture  of  one  of  the  lower  animals,  and  he  refers  to  Mr  Hea- 
viside^s  museum  for  similar  examples  in  the  human  subject, 
which  appear  to  be  conclusive.  In  fractures  of  the  bones  of 
rabbits,  I  have  distinctly  seen  the  thickened  and  indurated  pe- 
riosteum the  seat  of  ossific  deposit,  while  the  contiguous  cellu* 
lar  texture  became  gradually  condensed  around  the  callus^  so 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  new  periosteum  investing  the 
swelling.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  fibrous  and  cellular  tis- 
sues are  of  great  importance  in  the  reparation  of  fractures,  and 
that  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  process  are  miuuly  dependent 
on  these  structures.  Cruveilhier  has  long  since  shown  this  by 
various  facts  which  he  observed  in  the  human  subject  and  in 
the  lower  animals,  and  Andral  asserts  that  the  union  of  frac- 
tures takes  place  at  the  expence  of  the  fibrous  and  cellular  tex- 
tures. From  an  examination  of  numerous  specimens  in  our 
collections,  it  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  new  bone  commen- 
ces at  some  distance  from  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  generally  at 
the  point  where  the  periosteum  separates  from  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  so  that  the  size  of  the  external  case  of  osseous  matter 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  periosteum 
has  been  detached  from  the  bone  by  the  violence  of  the  injury. 

The  firm  leathery  texture  of  the  substance  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fracture  is  well  exhibited  iu  Mr  Syme^s  cabi- 
net in  a  fracture  about  ninety  days  after  the  iniury.  In  this 
preparation  an  oblique  fracture  extends  through  the  upper  third 
of  the  thigh  bone ;  the  extremities  of  the  fracture  are  united 
by  a  tough  and  apparently  ligamentous  substance,  in  which 
there  is  no  osseous  deposit,  but  there  is  new  bone  formed  ex- 
ternally, and  in  the  medullary  canal  connecting  the  fragments 
firmly  together. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  completion  of  the  work  of  con- 
solidation are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  anatomical  museum. 
In  many  of  these  specimens  the  extremities  of  the  fracture  are 
firmly  united  by  new  bone,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
for  the  complete  removal  of  the  external  callus,  and  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  medullary  canal,  and  in  such  instances  the  bone 
is  stronger  in  the  situation  of  the  fracture  than  elsewhere;  but 
this  additional  strength  no  longer  remains  when  the  bone  re- 
turns to  its  natural  state  by  the  absorption  of  the  superfluous 
callus. 

The  description  of  those  authors  who  state  that  the  new 
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bone  is  formed  around  the  esternal  sur&ce  of  tbe  fracture  prior 
to  the  final  consolidation  of  the  extremities  of  the  fragments, 
Dr  Knox  declares  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference^  since 
be  remarks  that  the  more  external  part  of  the  effused  fluid  will 
naturally  ossify  first  in  conseouence  of  its  proximity  to  the  dr^ 
culaiion.  However  bone  is  deposited  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
medullary  canal  at  an  early  period ;  and  if,  in  compliance  with 
Dr  Knox^s  opinion,  we  suppose  callus  to  be  generated  exdu- 
sively  by  the  old  bone,  as  oescribed  by  Halier,  it  would  iqppear 
extraorainary  that  tbe  fractured  extremities  should  be  the  very, 
last  part  in  which  tbe  ossific  action  is  established.  In  truth, 
although  the  opinions  of  this  physiologist  are  undoubtedly  en* 
titled  to  attention,  it  appears  that  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
researches  of  Dupuytren,  Breschet,  and  Howship,  cannot  be 
called  in  question. 

Mr  Hunter  informs  us,  that  the  extremities  of  a  broken  bone 
become  softened  from  the  absorption  of  the  earthy  particles ; 
and  Gendrin  makes  a  similar  statement  Mr  Howshipexpresses 
a  contrary  opinion ;  and,  after  an  examination  of  numerous 
fractures  at  various  periods  subsequent  to  the  injury,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Hunter^s 
observations. 

With  respect  to  the  vascularity  of  caUus,  we  are  informed  by 
Dr  Hunter,  that  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  show  in  his 
anatomical  lectures  that  it  is  really  bone,  and  vascular  in  every 

Eirt.  Dethleef  demonstrated  the  vessels  of  callus,  and  Mr 
owship  injected  this  substance  in  rabbits  at  various  periods 
from  the  ninth  to  the  thirty-second  day.  In  the  Museum  of 
tbe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  is  a  fracture  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  in  which  the  new  bone*is  shown  to  be  very 
vascular;  and  the  anatomical  collection  of  the  University 
contains  several  successful  injections  of  callus.  In  this  museum 
there  is  a  preparation  of  great  beauty,  in  which  extensive  ex. 
foliation  of  the  skull  has  been  followed  by  partial  reproduction 
of  new  bone,  which  has  been  very  minutely  injected. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  consolidation  of 
fractures  is  neither  to  be  compared  to  the  original  growth  of 
bone  nor  to  the  cicatrisation  of  soft  parts,  since  a  few  detach- 
ed  points  of  similarity  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  compa* 
rison.  No  theory  has  yet  been  proposed  capable  of  embracmg 
all  tbe  phenomena  observable  in  the  reparation  of  fractures,  • 
for  the  process  presents  important  differences  dependent  on  the 
situation,  extent,  or  complication  of  injury,  as  will  be  shown  on  a 
future  occasion.  In  simple  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones,  it  appears  that  the  preliminary  changes  in  the  work  of 
reparation  take  place  in  the  contiguous  soft  parts,  particularly 
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in  tbe  fibrous  and  cellular  dssueft,  which  undergo'  the  osseous 
transformation  before  the  formation  of  bone  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  tbe  fracture.  The  capsule  may  be  remarkably  thick, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  so  thin  as  scarcely  to  be  perc^tible  through 
the  integumenU.  The  new  ossific  matter  becomes  connected 
at  a  very  early  period  with  the  external  surface  of  the  old  bone 
at  some  distance  from  tbe  extremities  of  the  fracture,  and  the 
work  gradually  advances  from  this  situation  on  either  side  till 
the  broken  extremities  are  encased  in  a  firm  bony  clasp.  In 
.examining  the  numerous  specimens  of  fractures  in  our  mu- 
seums, it  is  remarkable  that  the  fragments  are  generally  united 
by  portions  of  new  bone  extending  from  the  external  surface 
of  one  part  of  the  old  bone  to  another,  and  not  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fracture,—- a  circumstance  which  is  especially  en- 
forced  on  our  attention  in  the  examination  of  those  prepara- 
tions in  which  the  injury  has  been  extensive.  If  a  fractured 
bone  were  retained  in  exact  apposition  and  in  a  state  of  com- 

Elete  immobility,  union  might  take  place  simply  by  ossification 
etween  the  extremities  of  the  fragments, — ^a  process,  however, 
which  would  require  a  long  time  for  its  completion. 

I  purpose  resuming  the  subject  by  a  consideration  of  those 
fractures  which,  from  their  situation  or  other  peculiarity,  do  not 
unite  in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  an  account  of  the  repara- 
tive process  in  compound  fractures  will  be  more  conveniently  giv- 
en in  a  separate  communication. 
Chatham  Barracks^  May  2, 1835. 


Art.  IV.— 0»  the  employment  of  Blood-letting  in  Scarlet 
Fever.     By  Andrew  Dewar,  Dunfermline. 

In  December  1813,  I  examined  the  body  of  a  child  which 
had  died  of  scarlet  fever  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  and 
found  the  following  morbid  appearances. 

'The  fauces  were  extensively  inflamed  and  ulcerated;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  laryncs  and  trachea  was  reddened, 
and  tore  under  the  slightest  touch ;  the  bronchial  tubes  were 
filled  with  a  tough  viscid  fluid,  and  the  bronchial  membrane  was 
much  reddened.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynw^  sto- 
mach, and  of  several  parts  of  the  small  intestines,  exhibited 
,  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  various  forms  of  arboiescence, 
softening,  and  abrasion.  The  evidence  of  inflammation  in  the 
head  was  equally  decisive.  The  vessels  of  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  maier  were  distended  with  blood,  and  a  gelatinous  fluid 
was  efiused  over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  ventricles  were 
filled  with  turbid  serum,  and  when  the  hemispheres  were  sliced 
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across,  innumerable  minute  points  of  blood  were  seen  to  issue 
from  the  divided  vessels. 

The  very  unequivocal  evidence  of  inflammation  which  this 
case  presented,  is,  I  believe,  invariably  present  in  all  persons 
who  die  of  scarlaiina.  This  has  been  proved  to  my  own  satis- 
faction by  the  dissections  which  I  have  recently  witnessed,  in 
which  the  morbid  appearances  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
I  have  related,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  pathology  of  this  disease. 

If  we  examine  the  Symptoms  of  scarlatina,  wc  shall  find  that 
tbey  are  of  such  a  nature  as  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  the 
consequences  which  dissection  reveals. 

The  attack  is  ushered  in  by  a  febrile  paroxysm,  which  is  ac- 
companied with,  or  speedily  followed  by,  stifHiess  in  the  neck, 
and  difficulty  in  swallowing ;  and  the  throat,  if  inspected,  is  seen 
to  be  swelled  and  intensely  red.  Presently  the  eruption  appears 
on  the  neck,  and  gradually  extends  over  the  body,  and  is  seen 
to  pervade  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  the 
Jauces.  The  tongue  is  red,  frequently  painful,  and  the  papUke 
prominent  and  fiery  ;  and  I  presume  no  candid  person  will  doubt 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  diges- 
tive canal  partake  of  the  inflammation  which  is  visible  on  the 
skin,  and  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  Indeed  the  tenderness  which 
is  felt  on  pressure  over  the  stomach,  and  the  peculiar  diarrhoea 
which  too  frequently  occurs  in  severe  cases,  put  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  cavil  the  inference,  that  inflammation  exists  in  the  in- 
testinal  tube.  The  head,  too,  is  speedily  affected  ;  the  eyes  are 
red  and  prominent,  and  in  the  prc^ess  of  the  disease  become 
morbidly  sensible  to  light ;  the  arteries  of  the  scalp  are  now 
felt  to  pulsate  with  unusual  force,  the  head  aches,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  drowsy,  restless  during  sleep,  and  imperfectly  coherent 
At  the  same  time  the  heart  beats  forcibly ;  and  the  pulse  is 
firequent  and  strong,  indicating  that,  for  the  time,  actions  of 
increased  power  are  going  on  in  the  system. 

The  connection,  then,  between  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever 
and  the  morbid  appearances  after  death,  is  perfectly  apparent. 
We  have  fever  with  a  strong  pulse,  an  inflamed  mouth  and 
throat,  and  unquestionable  evidence  of  inflamed  bowels,  accom- 
panied with  a  red  skin,  swelled  face,  blood-shot  eyes,  throbbing 
temples,  aching  head,  stupor,  and  incoherence.  The  patient  dies, 
and  dissection  exhibits  to  us  the  effects  of  inflammation  through 
every  variety  of  shade ;  viz.  increased  redness,  softening,  ulce- 
ration, mortification,  with  anasarca,  ascites,  and  water  in  the  head. 
What  are  the  means  hitherto  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
scarlet  fever  ? 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  antiquated  plan  by  external  and  in- 
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ternal  itimulants,  vis.  heated  apartmeoU  from  dread  of  the  coldy 
Cayenne  gargles  to  cure  the  mortifying  throat,  and  the  stimulus 
of  iuirk,  wine,  and  brandy,  to  sustain  the  sinking  strength,— « 
plan  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  information  which  modem 
pathology  has  afforded  us,  that  it  is  now  undeserving  of  a  mo* 
ment's  consideration. 

A  juster  and  more  intelligible  principle  assuredly  pervades 
the  present  plan  of  treatment,  which  essentially  consists  in  oare«> 
ful  ventilation  of  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  light  and  clean 
clothing,  spare  diet,  cool  or  cold  drink,  cold  or  tepid  affusion 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  leeches  to  the  neck,  cooling  and 
astringent  gargles,  mild  laxatives,  and,  in  rare  cases,  a  small 
and  long- delayed  general  bleeding. 

The  dissection  which  I  have  related  made,  early  in  life,  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind,  and  led  me  to  doubt  whether  the 
remedies  usually  employed  were  suflScient  to  conquer  the  inflam- 
matory action,  which  I  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  morbid  ap- 
pearapces  I  have  described.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  treated 
this  disease,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  present  method  of 
cure  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  relirf  afforded  by  any 
or  all  of  the  means  is  transient  and  imperfect  Such,  at  least, 
I  found  them  to  be ;  and  the  many  mortifying  failures  I  expe* 
rienced  in  my  own,  and  witnessed  in  the  practice  of  others^  led 
me  many  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  with  which  it  has 
been  branded,*  to  adopt  the  only  remedy  which  modem  patho- 
logy  poinu  out  to  us  as  deserving  of  our  confidence, — I  mean 
general  bleeding. 

Could  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  prejudices  of  education  and 
the  authority  of  names,  (great  and  justly  reverenced  as  those 
names  are,)  and  look  upon  scarlet  fever  with  our  minds  free  from 
all  preconceived  opinions,  what  do  we  see?  The  body  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  redness^  very  similar  to  that  which  is 
usually  called  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  internally,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  we  see  the  redness  continued ;  we  have,  at 
the  same  time,  all  those  symptoms  which  are  regarded  as  cha- 
racteristic of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs 
and  bowels  when  they  have  their  origin  in  common  causes,  while 
here  also,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
general  system  excited  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
the  inflammation,  and  the  importance  of  the  organ  affected; 
and,  in  fine,  if  the  person  dies,  we  have  the  same  morbid  chan- 
ges as  follow  the  ravages  of  inflammation  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  a  word,  we  have  the  external  and  internal  skin  of 
the  body  inflamed,  and  the  accompanying  fever  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation. 

These  facts  are  known  to  every  observer,  and  because  the  in- 

*  *«  Bleeding  and  purgiog,— a  fatal  practice. **«—Dr  Currie. 
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flamiDfttion  pursues  a  stated  course,  and  possesses  the  inexpli. 
cable  power  of  affecting  the  same  individual  once,  and  once  only, 
are  we,  from  some  vague  and  mistaken  fancies  concerning  sptf- 
cifie  contagion^  and  the  hazard  of  interfering  with  the  erup^ 
lion, — ^fisDcies  which  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  and  to  which 
becatomba  have  been  sacrificed — are  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  those 
nnerring  guides  which  pathology  unfolds,  and  disregard  those 
inferences  which,  in  other  rircumstances,  we  would  have  drawn 
10  readily,  and  applied  so  efficiently.  Had  scarlet  fever  ap- 
peared among  us  in  the  same  circumstances  as  the  Cholera,  the 
light  which  modem  pathology,  unbiassed  by  prejudices,  would 
have  shed  over  the  disease,  would  have  speedily  revealed  a  sound- 
er and  more  successful  principle  of  practice  than  the  conflict- 
ing experience  of  theoretical  physicians,  unskilled  in  morbid  ana^ 
tomy,  naa  for  ajjlb  been  able  to  establish. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  witnessed  four  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever,  and  for  two  years  past  it  has  prevailed,  and  still 
continues  to  prevail,  to  a  great  extent  in  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Since  the  1st  of  July  188^,  I  have  attended  183 
persons  labouring  under  this  disease  in  its  acute  stage,  t.  e.  with 
the  eruption  stUt  preeent  upon  the  body,  and  out  of  that  num* 
ber  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  lose  only  two.  Nor  must 
this  small  degree  of  mortality  be  altogether  ascribed  to  conipa^ 
rative  mildness  in  the  character  of  the  disease.  As  a  proof  that 
the  present  epidemic  has  not  been  a  slight  one,  I  may  mention, 
that,  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity,  upwards  of  150  persons  have 
died  of  scarlatina  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  gratifying  success  now  mentioned,  with  which  the  cases  oc- 
cnnring  in  my  practice  have  been  attended,  ig  to  be  attributed  to  the 
esrly  and  efficient  employment  of  general  blood-letting.  In  every 
cssein  which  the  remedy  was  properly  used,  I  have  invariably  found 
the  symptoms  greatly  mitigated,  and  in  many  the  disease  wholly 
and  suddenly  subdued.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  however, 
a  scanty  or  long-deferred  blood*letting  will  not  suffice.  It  must 
be  practised,  as  in  other  cases  of  acute  inflammation,  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  a  marked  impression  on  the  circulation,  while  the  quantity 
drawn  must  be  so  considerable  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
impression  will  be  permanent.  When,  therefore,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  case  from  the  commencement,  I  preferred 
drawing  blood  when  the  eruption  had  decidedly  appeared  upon 
the  breast,  but  had  not  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  I  se- 
lected this  time  chiefly  to  prevent  all  ambiguity  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  I  likewise  preferred  the  evening  for  the  pur- 
po8e,as  I  generally  found,  that,  if  the  bleeding  succeeded  in  break, 
ing  the  foroe  of  the  fever  during  the  evening  exacerbation,  the 
disease  was  more  certainly  subdued  than  if  the  blood  was  drawn 
during  the  morning  remissbn.    On  all  occasions  I  have  found 
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it  necessary  to  bleed,  whatever  was  the  age  of  the  patient,  to 
complete  relaxation.  The  bleeding  when  thus  practised  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  of 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  poise,  and  of  the  headach  and  sore 
throat ;  and  the  eruption  entirely  disappears,  and  in  many  cases 
scarcely  again  becomes  visible.  While  the  blood  yet  flowed 
many  patients  have  expressed  in  strong  terms  the  relief  they 
enjoyed.  I  myself  passed  through  the  disease  in  November 
ISSSf  and  can  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  soothin|f 
influence  which  the  remedy  exerts  over  the  feelings  of  the  sick. 
None  can  know  but  those  who  have  felt  it,  the  sudden  and  de- 
licious transition  which  I  experienced  on  being  bled,  fix>m  burn- 
ing heat,  general  restlessness,  and  confused  thoughts,  to  perfect 
quietude  and  self-possession. 

Miss  G.,  aged  13,  was  seized  on  the  eveni%  of  the  SOth  of 
March  18S4  with  languor,  pain  in  the  back,  and  sore  throat. 
During  the  night  she  was  very  hot,  extremely  restless,  and  the 
morning  of  the  3l8t  in  some  degree  incoherent.  I  saw  her 
in  the  afternoon.  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  red,  she  tossed 
in  bed,  was  drowsy,  and  it  required  an  efibrt  to  rouse  her  to 
consciousness.  Her  neck  was  stifi*;  her  throat  swelled,  very 
red  and  painful;  skin  intensely  hot ;  pulse  125,  and  strong; 
her  neck,  chest,  and  arms,  were  covered  with  the  eruption  of 
scarlatina,  to  the  contagion  of  which  she  had  been  exposed. 
She  was  raised  in  bed,  and  bled  to  about  a  pound,  when  she  be- 
came faint,  and  the  eruption  entirely  disappeared.  She  expressed 
great  and  instant  relief  from  the  bleeding.  Two  hours  after 
she  sat  up  in  bed  and  took  tea.  About  nine  at  night  a  pailful 
of  milk-warm  water  was  poured  over  her  body,  after  which  she 
slept  well.  Next  morning  her  pulse  was  90,  the  pain  of  the 
throat  greatly  relieved,  and  her  general  feelings  very  com- 
fortable; the  eruption  scarcely  perceptible.  A  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  acted  gently  on  her  bowels.  At  night  the  tepid 
affusion  was  repeated.  Next  day  she  was  so  well  as  to  be  occa- 
sionally out  of  bed.  Took  gruel  and  tea  with  toast  for  food. 
No  other  remedy  was  used.  On  the  fifth  day  from  the  attack 
she  was  able  to  leave  her  apartment. 

J.  M.,  aged  30,  was  seized  with  a  rigor,  followed  by  heat, 
headach,  and  sore  throat,  on  the  night  of  the  S6th  of  February 
1835.  On  Sunday  the  1st  of  March,  when  I  saw  him,  his  face 
was  full  and  flushed,  his  eyes  red,  his  head  ached,  and  he  felt  his 
thoughts  confused,  his  skin  was  hot,  and  he  was  red  from  head 
to  foot ;  the  eruption  had  appeared  during  the  preceding  night ; 
his  tongue  was  slimy  in  the  centre,  and  red  at  the  edges ;  his 
throat  was  swelled  and  painful.  About  thirty  ounces  of  blood 
were  immediately  drawn  from  the  arm,  when  he  became  pale  and 
relaxed.     The  eruption  universally  disappeared.     He  passed  a 
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comfortable  night.  Next  day  the  eruption  had  returned,  but 
so  faintly  as  scarcely  to  be  visible,  the  pulse  88,  soft,  the  skin 
moist,  and  the  thirst,  which  had  been  urgent,  gone.  Does  not 
now  complain  of  his  throat.  Took  tea  to  breakfast.  His  bowels 
were  moved  by-3ii.  of  Epsom  salts,  and  his  body  was  washed 
in  the  evening.  On  the  3d  the  fever  was  nearly  gone.  He 
was  again  washed  in  the  evening,  and  confined  to  gruel  for  his 
food*  On  the  4th  he  was  out  of  bed.  No  other  remedy  was 
used. 

In  the  house  in  which  this  person  resided,  two  children,  one 
4,  and  the  other  2  years  of  age,  were  affected  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  scarlatina.  They  were  both  cases  of  considerable 
severity,  and  very  similar  to  each  other.  The  elder  boy  was 
treated  with  daily  changes  of  raiment ;  he  was  twice  sponged 
during  the  day,. and  had  the  tepid  affusion  twice  during  each 
night ;  he  had  frequent  small  doses  of  castor  oil,  and  his  food 
was  gruel  and'  arrow-root.  The  younger  child  was  bled  freely 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  was  washed  witn 
tepid  water  every  night  at  bed-time.  He  took  one  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil.  The  first  was  confined  to  bed  for  ten  days ;  the 
other  was  nearly  firee  of  fever  on  the  third  day  after  the  bleeding, 
and  was  out  of  bed  on  the  fourth. 

On  the  Sd  of  January  1835, 1  was  requested  to  visit  a  child, 
2  years  of  age,  who  laboured  under  a  severe  sore  throat.  I'he 
disease  had  continued  for  ten  days,  and  had  been  accompanied 
in  the  commencement  with  the  fever  and  eruption  of  scarlatina. 
The  eruption  had  been  gone  for  several  days,  but  the  throat 
was  swelled  and  ulcerated ;  he  swallowed  with  great  difficulty, 
and  an  offensive  fluid  constantly  flowed  from  his  mouth.  The 
tongue  was  wholly  red,  and  in  part  excoriated.  He  complained 
when  pressure  was  made  on  the  belly.  He  had  suffered  for 
several  days  from  a  very  frequent  purging  of  a  fluid  resem- 
bling jelly,  generally  nearly  colourless,  but  occasionally  tinged 
with  blood.  He  was  so  torpid  that  he  could  not  be  roused.  He 
died  on  the  following  day. 

Another  child  in  the  same  family  had  also  passed  through  the 
disease,  and,  as  his  mother  said,  **  had  recovered  ;^  only  his  face 
was  a  little  swelled.  In  him  the  usual  dropsical  symptoms  had 
commenced.  His  breathing  was  quick ;  his  face,  hands,  and 
feet  were  swelled;  hisbelly  was  full,  and  fluctuated;  his  tongue 
was  red ;  his  bowels  slow,  but  were  unnaturally  purged  by  very 
small  doses  of  medicine ;  his  urine  was  scanty,  and  coagulated 
in  part  by  the  application  of  heat ;  his  pulse  was  frequent  and 
strong;  he  was  drowsy,  was  disturbed  during  his  sleep,  and 
awoke  alarmed.  This  boy  ultimately  recovered,  but  not  until 
after  being  twice  bled  from  the  arm,  and  once  from  the  epigas- 
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trhim  with  leeches,  and  after  taking  cream  of  tartar,  nitrate  of 
potass,  and  digitalis  for  nearly  a  month. 

During  my  attendance  upon  this  boy,  two  of  his  brothers  were 
attacked  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever.  As  soon  as 
the  eruption  began  to  appear  they  were  both  bled  to  relaxation, 
and  their  bodies  washed  with  tepid  water  at  bed-time.  They 
took  each  twice  a  small  dose  of  an  emulsion,  composed  of  a  so- 
lution of  gum  arabic  and  castor  oil,  with  a  few  drops  of  the  Aqua 
AmmonuB.  They  were  both  out  of  bed  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
in  neither  did  one  uncomfortable  symptom  remain. 

I  was  for  some  time  in  the  practice  of  setting  the  patient 
erect,  and  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  until  he  beoime  pale  and 
faint,  or  vomited.  This,  however,  I  have  more  recently  found 
not  to  be  sufficient.  The  mere  relaxation,  especially  if  it  has 
been  produced  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  seems 
to  produce  only  a  very  temporary  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease ;  from  this  state  the  patient  soon  rallies,  and  Uie 
fever  resumes  its  force. 

Miss  £.  R.  aged  10,  was  seised  with  the  scarlet  fever  on  the 
10th  of  January  1835.  As  her  condition  was  urgent,  I  bled  her 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  eruption  began  to  appear.  She 
became  faint  when  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  blood 
had  flowed.  In  the  evening  the  pulse  was  forcible  and  frequent, 
with  great  heat,  and  universal  eruption,  a  flushed  face,  and  s 
disposition  to  wander.  I  again  bled  her  to  twelve  ounces,  when 
she  fainted.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms  immediately  sub^ 
sided,  the  eruption  almost  disappeared,  and  the  disease  advan- 
ced quickly  to  a  favourable  termination.  The  only  other  reme- 
dies used  were,  washing  the  body  at  bed-time  with  tepid  water, 
and  taking  twice  a  dessert  spoonful  of  castor-oil. 

In  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  several  cases  similar  to 
that  now  related,  I  have  of  late  bled  all  persons  who  had  paa^ 
sed  the  period  of  mere  infancy  in  the  horiaontal  posture,  and 
when  I  had  obtained  what  I  considered  a  proper  quantity  of 
blood,  I  raised  them  into  the  erect  posture  till  relaxation  took 
place.  In  this  way,  I  think,  I  have  avoided  the  necessity  of 
repeating  the  bleeding. 

Although  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  is,  without  doubt, 
the  time  at  which  blood-letting  can  be  practised  with  the  greatest 
confidence  of  success,  yet,  while  the  pulse  continues  strong,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  effusion  has  not  taken  place  into 
the  head,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  bleed,  and  have  never  yet  had 
reason  to  regret  it  Indeed,  on  several  occasions  I  have  suc- 
ceeded when  I  was  convinced  that  no  other  remedy  could  hsTe 
availed  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

J.  R.  aged  20,  was  attacked  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
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•carkt  fever.  On  the  uxtfa  day  of  her  ootifinement  to  bed,  and 
the  fourth  of  the  eruptioni  when  I  first  saw  her,  she  had  great  heat 
of  skin,  with  auniversalduskyrednessyOppressiveheadachyStrong 
and  frequent  pulse,  soreness  of  the  whole  body,  and  incessant 
restlessness;  the  tongue  was  of  a  dull  red  colour  and  raw ;  she  was 
generally  wakeful,  her  short  sleeps  being  uncomfortable  and  un« 
refireshing;  the  bowels  wereloose,  the  discharges  beitig  8limy,and 
frequently  resembling  red  currant  jelly ;  and  she  complained  of 
pain  when  pressure  was  made  on  the  region  of  the  stomach.  She 
was  bled  to  twenty  ounces  before  she  became  faint.  She  took  a 
small  dose  of  the  castor  oil  emulsion,  and  at  bed*time  a  spoonful 
of  chalk  miicture  with  twenty  drops  of  the  muriate  of  morphia. 
She  passed  a  comfortable  night.  The  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  general  soreness  and  restlessness,  were  greatly  di- 
minished. The  bowel  complaint,  and  the  tenderness  at  the  epi« 
gaatrium  still  continued.  Twelve  leeches  were  applied.  The 
emulsion  was  repeated  every  morning  for  the  next  three  days, 
and  the  absorbent  and  opiate  at  night.  By  this  time  the  healthy 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  so  far  restored,  that  no  other 
means  were  necessary  except  a  careful  regulation  of  her  diet.  My 
attendance  on  her  ceased  on  the  eighth  day. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  young  wo. 
man*  aged  15,  on  the  fifth  day  of  her  confinement  to  bed,  and 
the  third  firom  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  She  lay  prostrate 
in  bed,  was  drowsy,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  roused  to  even 
imperfect  consciousness.  After  a  few  moments  of  comparative 
stillness,  she  tossed  from  side  to  side  in  bed,  and  moaned  con- 
stantly. The  restlessness  and  moaning,  with  scarcely  any  ces- 
sation, had  continued  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours. 
Her  eyes  were  red,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  being  minute* 
ly  injected  with  blood.  Her  skin  was  intensely  hot,  and  impres- 
sed the  fingers  with  a  very  peculiar  pungent  sensation.  The 
distinct  eruption  had  disappeared,  but  there  remained  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  arms  and  legs,  largo  patches 
about  half  the  sise  of  the  hand,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  resembling 
that  of  venous  blood.  The  tongue  was  red,  and  universally  ex. 
coriated.  She  complained  when  the  epigastrium  was  pressed 
upon.  The  arterial  pulsation  in  every  part  of  the  body  was  for- 
cible and  frequent.  The  danger  was  most  imminent.  Without 
delay,  but  not  without  hesitation,  I  drew  blood  from  the  arm. 
When  about  ten  ounces  had  flowed  she  became  faint.  This 
quantity  I  regarded  as  insufiicient  to  break  the  force  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  therefore  took  the  pillows  from  beneath  her  head,  and 
put  my  finger  on  the  wound  till  she  rallied,  and  then  withdrew 
other  ten  ounces  of  blood.  After  the  bleeding  she  slept,  and 
seemed  more  placid.     In  five  hours  the  strength  of  the  pulse 
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and  heat  of  the  skin  had  returned,  when  she  was  again  bled  to 
a  pound.  During  the  night  she  was  quiet,  perfectly  coherent, 
and  slepj^occasionally.  In  the  morning  she  was  so  collected  as 
to  give  a  distinct  account  of  her  sensations.  She  complained  of 
pain,  and  a  sense  of  knocking  within  the  head  ;  her  sight  was 
perfect,  and  the  colour  of  the  eye  was  natural,  but  the  expression 
wild.  The  heat  of  the  surface  was  still  very  great ;  but  the  red 
patches  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  pulse  was  strong  and 
frequent ;  and  the  tongue  raw.  I  again  bled  her  to  about  twelve 
ounces,  and  gave  her,  after  a  short  interval,  a  small  dose  of  Ep- 
som salts  in  large  dilution.  From  this  time  the  fever  did  not 
return  with  any  violence.  The  only  other  remedies  were  tepid 
washing  for  several  nights,  and  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia to  regulate  the  bowels.     She  recovered  rapidly. 

Ulceration  of  the  throat  is  one  of  the  most  severe  and  pain- 
ful symptoms  that  accompany  this  disease.  It  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  inflammatory  action  which  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Though  it  is  probable 
that  ulcerations  are  more  frequent  in  the  throat  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  yet  they  are,  without  doubt,  often 
to  be  found  in  the  bronchial  membrane  and  intestinal  canal  ; 
and,  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  dissections  were  carefully  perform- 
ed, they  would  be  found  to  prevail  more  generally  and  exten- 
sively than  has  hitherto  been  believed.  No  treatment  can  be 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  leeches,  the  gargles,  and  the  lini- 
ments, which  are  in  common  use  for  the  cure  of  this  untoward 
symptom.  In  truth,  the  treatment  of  the  sore-throat  proceeds 
upon  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  The 
depletion  is  directed  to  the  throat,  as  if  it  was  the  only  part  of 
the  system  labouring  under  inflammatory  excitement,  while  in  rea- 
lity it  is  only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  general  inflammation  in 
that  particular  structure.  If  this  statement  require  confirma- 
tion, it  is  obtained  in  the  fact,  that,  since  I  have  employed  ge- 
neral bleeding  in  the  manner  described,  I  have  not  had  occasion 
in  any  of  the  188  cases  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, to  apply  a  leech  for  the  cure  of  the  sore  throat,  although  I 
have  seen  several  die  of  ulceration  in  the  throat,  who  had  been 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  In  every  instance  the  pain  in  the 
throat  was  relieved  by  the  bleeding,  and  readily  and  speedily 
yielded  to  the  most  ordinary  means,  and,  indeed,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  required  no  special  treatment  at  all. 

I  have  invariably  bled  the  patient  until  the  eruption  dieap^ 
pearedf  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  it  did  not 
return,  and  even  when  it  did  return,  it  was  much  less  diffused 
and  less  fiery  in  appearance.  The  scholastic  and  imaginary  ter- 
rors, lest  the  eruption  be  interfered  with,  I  have  long  disregard- 
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cd.  I  look  upon  the  eruption  aa  the  evidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory state,  and  the  fever  as  symptomatic  of  the  inflammation ;  and 
I  find  that  the  eruption  and  the  fever  for  a  certain  period  ad- 
vance or  subside  together.  It  is  true  that  the  fever  often  con* 
tinues  after  the  eruption  has  ceased,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  pro- 
longed by  organic  lesions  produced  by  the  inflammatory  action 
in  some  internal  structure.  Out  of  the  183  cases,  1 47  were  bled, 
snd  in  all  the  eruption  was  essentially  diminished,  in  many  final- 
ly removed  ;  yet  not  in  a  solitary  case  did  any  unpleasant  con- 
sequence follow.     The  recoveries  were  uniformly  rapid. 

Some  speculatist  will  probably  say,  that,  as  the  morbid  matter 
is  prevented  by  the  bleeding  from  *^  coming  out,^  the  person 
will  npt  be  protected  from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Time 
done  can  decide  on  the  validity  of  this  objection.  I  can  only 
say  in  answer  to  it,  that  I  have  now  known  many  persons  who 
were  thus  treated,  exposed,  again  and  again,  to  the  contagion, 
without  being  afi*ected  by  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  I  have  not  had  even  the  approxi- 
mation to  a  dropsical  symptom.  I  have  seen  during  the  last  two 
years  fifteen  cases  of  dropsy  after  scarlatina ;  but  they  all  occur- 
red in  persons  who  had  either  received  no  medical  treatment,  or 
in  whoni  the  treatment  had  been  conducted  on  difierent  princi- 
ples from  that  which  I  have  been  recommending.  In  none  of 
these  18Ji  cases  has  there  been  the  slightest  tendency  to  drop- 
sical effusion. 

The  two  cases  which  I  saw  during  the  eruption  ^  and  in  the 
treatment  of  which  I  proved  unsuccessful,  were  instances  of  con- 
gestive fever.  The  onset  of  the  fever  was  severe,  and  the  reac- 
tion imi»erfect.  The  eruption  appeared,  but  was  pale,  and  fluc- 
tuated ;  and  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  continued  cold  throughout 
the  disease.  The  one  died  on  the  fourth  day,  the  other  passed 
on  to  deep  typhus,  and  ultimately  sunk  apparently  from  exhaus- 
tion. 

The  discredit  into  which  blood-letting  has  fallen  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scarlet  fever,  has  probably  arisen  from  the  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  prescribed. 
It  is  a  remedy  of  great  efiicacy  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  used  at 
random,  and  without  a  careful  discrimination  of  the  circumstances 
of  every  individual  case,  it  will,  assuredly,  justify  the  reproba- 
tion which  Dr  Currie  has  thrown  upon  it ;  and  may  prove  **  a 
fatal  practice.^  If  used  early,  and  in  insufficient  quantity,  it 
will  only  diminish  the  strength  of  the  patient,  without  lessening 
the  force  of  the  fever ;  and  if  delayed  too  long,  it  will  accelerate 
the  efiusion  into  the  head,  to  which  the  disease  is  fast  hasten- 
ing. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  practised  at  the  proper  time, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  will  prove  a  means  of  cure,  safe  and 
successful,  far  beyond  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
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It  will  be  objected,  I  dare  say,  that  depletion,  more  especially 
ample  depletion,  will  be  unsuitable  to  some  epidemics.  There 
are  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  rather  certain  un- 
known causes,  under  the  influence  of  which,  scarlet  fever  (and 
indeed  any  other  feyer)  may  assume  an  unusually  malignant  cha- 
racter. By  this  I  understand  that  these  causes,  whatever  thev 
are,  so  modify  the  contagion,  or  the  health  of  the  individual, 
that  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  is  of  unusually  abort  duration, 
and  the  worst,  or  typhoid  stage,  is  speedily  developed  This  I  ani 
willing  to  admit ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  equally  true,  that  the  es- 
sential character  of  scarlet  fever,  I  mean  the  inflammatory  state,  is 
still  present,  and  can  be  most  successfully  combated  by  its  only 
appropriate  treatment, — ^blood-letting :  although  certainly,  great- 
er promptitude  and  discretion  are  necessary  in  its  applicatiim. 
The  ty  phmd  state  is  not  the  disease,  but  its  consequence,  and  can 
only  be  prevented  by  removing  the  previous  excitement  The 
free  but  cautious  and  seasonable  depletion,  which  has  robbed  ty* 
phus  itself  of  many  of  its  terrors  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  more  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  cure  of  malignant  acaria^ifa,  than  all  our 
other  remedies  put  together. 

The  cases  which  I  have  related  have  not  been  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  eidiibiting  bleeding  in  its  most  favourable  light 
in  the  treatment  of  fioariaiina.  In  not  a  few  of  the  cases  which 
came  under  my  observation,  bleeding  almost  instantly  extinguish- 
ed the  disease,  both  the  fever  and  the  eruption  disappearing, 
and  the  patient  being  able  to  be  out  of  bed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  SOth  of  January  1835,  a  boy,  6  years  of  age,  was 
confined  to  bed  with  a  hot  skin,  sore  throat,  great  thirst,  strong 
pulse,  restlessness.  He  was  covered  with  the  eruption  of  scarlet 
fever.  He  was  bled  to  ftintness.  In  the  evening  I  found  him 
running  about  the  room.  He  was  washed  at  bed.  time,  and  took  a 
small  dose  of  castor  oil.  No  other  remedy  was  used.  Next  day 
he  was  in  the  parlour. 

I  do  not  assert,  nevertheless  that  exceptions  may  not  occur  to 
the  invariaUy  successful  employment  of  blood-letting.  But  with 
this  admission,  I  must  repeat,  that  the  cases  which  I  have  de- 
tailed present,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  a  fair  average 
result  of  the  efiect  of  the  remedy  when  practised  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  recommended. 

Dunfermlme,  SOth  March  1835. 


Akt.  v.— Oo^tf  qf  Renal  CaknU.     By  John  Marshall, 
M.  D.,  Manchester.     (Read  before  the  Manchester  Medical 
Society,  January  1885.) 
In  glancing  over  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases  to  which  the 
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human  race  is  liable*  and  to  the  core  or  rdief  of  which  our  pro* 
fesnoQ  devotes  itself,  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  which  pos- 
sesses a  deeper  or  more  melancholy  interest  than  that  of  which 
the  following  case  is  a  deplorable  instanoe.  C!onfessedl]r  incu* 
rable»— -at  least  by  any  means  hitherto  tried  or  sug^ested,*^— this 
ioCrsclaUe  malady  at  the  same  time  subjects  its  miserable  vic- 
tim to  i^nies  wnich  exceed  any  human  suffering  I  have  ever 
witnessed ;  and  which  it  baffles  the  utmost  sfforts  of  our  art 
even  to  alleviate.  Where  we  cannot  relieve,  it  becomes  the 
more  deeply  incumbent  on  us  not  to  increase  suffering,  by  the 
exhibition  of  injudicious  remedies,  which  I  consider  to  have 
been  done  towards  the  dose  of  the  following  case ;  and  it  is  this 
circumstance,  added  to  that  of  its  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  nearly 
unique,  that  has  induced  me  to  prepare  it  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Society. 

Mr  John  D.,  the  sulrject  of  the  foUowing  case,  first  came 
under  my  notice  and  professional  care  in  1817,  in  consequence 
of  ny  forming  a  connection  with  the  venerable  and  talented 
gentleman  who  bad  attended  him  from  the  commmicement  of 
his  complaints.  Mr  D.  was  then  about  six^  years  of  age,  was 
above  six  feet  in  height,  of  a  welLmade  and  highly  muscular 
frame ;  possessing  that  peculiar  step  and  air  which  denotes  the 
capability  of  miduring  great  bodily  fatigue.  Even  then  his  com- 
plexion was  florid,  and  his  eye  bright,  and  altogether  no  one 
would  have  pronounced  him  more  man  fifty  years  of  age.  His 
temper  was  extremely  cheerful  and  convivial.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  had  been  greatly  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  field, 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy  up  to  the  commencement  of  his 
nephritic  comjdaints ;  yet  for  many  years  before  I  knew  him, 
he  had  been  most  strictly  temperate  in  every  respect.  His  tem- 
perament was  decidedly  sanguine,  with  keen  feelings,  and  great 
excitability. 

In  May  1813,  being  then  -in  London,  he  had  for  the  first 
time  an  attack  oi  gpravel,  during  which  he  was  attended  by  Mr 
Humby.  A  small  stone  was  passed,  and  in  about  a  week  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  to  the  country ;  where,  after  rid- 
ing on  horsebark  a  whole  forenoon,  he  for  the  first  time  obierved 
his  urine  to  be  much  disooloured,<*-<a  symptom  which  continued 
with  little  interruption  till  1816.  In  July  of  this  year  he  first 
observed  that  pure  blood  was  passed  along  with  the  urine. 

In  May  1814,  he  experienced  a  smart  attack  of  nephrUiSy 
attended  with  the  usual  symptoms ;  and  during  its  progress  he 
passed  some  small  caleuH  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  also  consider- 
able qnantitoce  of  red  sand. 

In  June  1815,  he  had  a  similar  attack,  but  attended  with 
luch  severe  inflsmniatory  symptoms  as  to  require  Very  copbus 
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depletion.  During  the  following  summer  and  autumn,  he  had 
repeatedly  similari  but  less  severe,  attacks,  and  passed  several 
small  calculi,  with  bloody  and  discoloured  urine,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  red  sand.  In  September  of  that  year,  he  was 
subjected  to  an  alterative  course  of  mercury,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  seven  weeks,  and  so  far  produced  good  effects,  that 
for  twelve  months  afterwards  he  remained  free  from  any  violent 
attack ;  iind  those  that  did  occur  were  greatly  divested  of  the 
severe  inflammatory  symptoms.  He  still  continued  to  suffer 
much  frt>m  pain  across  the  loins,  and  to  pass  coarse  sand  and 
bloody  urine ;  neither  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  ever 
gave  him  the  least  pain  or  uneasiness  in  passing  from  the  blad- 
der* In  July  1816,  the  urine  suddenly  became  clear  and  lim- 
pid, and  continued  free  from  any  discoloration  or  mixture  of 
blood  to  the  termination  of  his  life. 

In  August  1817,  I  for  the  first  time  attended  him  under  a 
severe  attack  of  nephritis^  which  was  subdued  by  copious  bleed- 
ing, and  the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  which  we  urged  the  more 
freely,  as,  while  immersed  in  it,  considerable  quantities  of  sand 
and  small  calculi  were  passed,  which  almost  invariably  gave  re- 
lief. The  fortitude  with  which  he  b6re  his  excruciating  suffer- 
ings was  truly  admirable ;  and  no  sooner  was  a  little  relief  ob- 
tained, than  the  cheerful  glance  of  his  eye  informed  those  around 
him  that  it  was  so.  In  January,  May,  and  September  1818, 
and  in  January  and  May  18199  he  had  similar  attacks,  which 
were  always  subdued  by  the  foregoing  mode  of  treatment 

At  this  period,  1819,  the  situation  of  our  patient  was  suffi- 
ciently deplorable.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his  ne- 
phritic complaints,  the  functions  of  the  stomach  had  become  great- 
ly disordered ;  and,  even  when  free  from  actual  suffering  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  gastric  irritation  was  almost  constantly 
present ;  though  up  to  that  period  he  had,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  never  known  whether  he  had  a  stomach  or  not,  save 
when  it  called  for  food.^  Articles  of  diet  which  formerly  were 
agreeable,  now  became  absolutely  the  reverse,  exciting  nausea, 
heartburn,  flatulence,  and  even  vomiting ;  the  number  of  these 
gradually  increased  as  the  disease  advanced,  till  his  diet  was  re- 
duced literally  to  that  of  an  anchorite.  Dry  toast,  with  milk 
and  water,  or  weak  tea,  for  breakfast;  plain  roast  or  boiled 
meat,  with  dry  bread,  at  dinner;  and  one  glass  of  Madeira, 
with  water,  were  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  indulgences ;  yet  even 
this  abstemiousness  availed  not  to  procure  him  more  than  com- 
parative ease  from  this  cruel  aggravation  of  his  other  sufferings. 
One  article  of  which  he  had,  when  in  health,  been  fond,  and 
always  found  agree  well  with  his  stomach,  was  butter;  but  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  first  developement  of  bis  nephritic 
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oompbdnt,  the  eflfects  of  batter,  when  used  in  any  form,  almost 
resembled  those  of  poison,  vis.  nausea,  retching,  and  pain  of 
stomach,  from  which  no  remission  was  obtained  until 'the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  were  ejected ;  when  the  acidity  was  uni- 
formly so  great,  as  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  complaints,  be  had  occasion- 
ally consulted  the  late  Dr  Cleghom,  Profiessor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  who  entirely  coincided  in  our  views 
of  his  case.  This  year,  1819*  his  case  was  transmitted  for  con* 
snltation  to  Mr  Humby  of  London,  and  through  that  gentleman 
to  Mr  Brande,  and  Dr  Latham,  then  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  The  replies  of  these  three  gentlemen  are  now 
before  me^  and  nothing  more  meager  can  possibly  be  conceiyed,— 
the  whole  three,  in  fact,  forming  but  one  humiUating  proof  that 
even  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  splendid  talent  in  our 
art  can  in  this  most  intractable  malady  say  nothing, — do  nothing, 
-—hardly  even  palliate  its  miseries. 

Mr  Brande  recommends  attention  to  be  paid  to  gradually 
diminishing  animal  food,  and  the  use  of  magnesia  with  mild 
add  drinks  in  preference  to  the  supercarbonates  of  soda  and  po* 
tassa,  which  the  patient  had  hitherto  used  alternately  with  mag- 
nesia. Dr  Latham^s  only  prescription  is  water,  as  a  beverage, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  malt  or  fermented  liquors;  and  Mr 
Humby's  only  advice  is,  that  the  water  recommended  by  Dr 
Latham  be  distilled.  I  may  mention  here,  that  for  6ve  years 
previous  to  this  consultatiouj  Mr  D.  had  used  no  malt  or 
fermented  liquors,  except  the  solitary  glass  of  Madeira  al- 
ready mentioned.  Some  time  previous  to  my  first  attendance 
on  him,  he  had  also  consulted  the  late  Dr  Baillie  of  London, 
and  the  late  Dr  Gregory  of  Edinburgh ;  but  neither  of  these 
eminent  men  did  more  than  recommend  perseverance  in  the 
plan  of  treatment  already  adopted  by  his  ordinaiy  medical  atten- 
dants. 

Oar  usual  mode  of  treating  his  more  severe  nephritic  attacks 
was  by  bleeding  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty  ounces,  twice 
or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  The  hot  bath  was,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  very  freely  used,  in  consequence  of  the  great  relief 
generally  obtained  while  in  it,  particularly  after  copious  deple- 
tion. Great  and  constant  attention  was  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  but  brisk  purgatives  we  never  dared  to  administer,  ow- 
ing  to  the  increased  anguish  excited  by  them  in  the  region  of 
the  kidneys  and  along  the  course  of  the  ureters.  Geoerally 
speaking,  the  severe  paroxysms  were  ushered  in  by  the  usual 
symptoms  of  pyreana ;  but  I  have  known  the  agonizing  pain 
across  the  loins  and  along  the  course  of  the  ureters  come  on  with^ 
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out  any  previoui  warniDg  whatever ;  and  thii  ocoastonally  i 
diately  abated  on  a  copious  discharge  of  red  sand  teking  place  on 
the  urine  being  Toided.  At  other  times  these  attaciu  were  pre* 
ceded  by  extreme  languor  and  sense  of  weariness  over  the  whole 
body,  by  heats  and  chills  alternating,  and  almost  invariaUy  by 
gready  increased  gastric  irritation,  causing  loathing  at  food, 
fuiuseaj  and  retehing.  The  pulse  usually  rose  to  110  and  120 
in  a  minute.  The  skin  was  hot,  and  had  a  most  peculiar  husky 
feel  No  sooner  did  a  large  discharge  of  red  sand  take  place 
than  these  painful  symptomi  gradually,  nay  sometimes  sudden- 
ly  disappeared,  and  our  patient  regained  hk  usual  strength  and 
rigour  with  asteniihing  rapidity.  No  sooner,  however,  had  his 
crastitution  reached  a  certain  piteh  of  health,  than  t^e  hidden 
foe  was  once  more  roused  into  actiri^,  and  once  more  the  same 
weary  round  of  bitter  agony  and  reducing  remedies  was  to  be 
again  undergonob  It  was  truly  astonishing,  considering  his  age, 
how  long  his  rigorous  constitution  maintained  unbroken  this 
double  warfare^  but  at  length  it  b^an  to  give  way  ;  his  flesh 
shrunk,  his  step  became  feeble,  and  his  florid  complexion  was 
exchanged  for  a  sallow,  sometimes  an  aUnost  orange  hue. 
Nevertndess,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the  innate  energy  of 
mind  and  body  were  far  fiom  subdued. 

In  1819^-SO,  the  manufacturing  districte  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  were  disturbed  by  a  spirit  of  insubordination  which 
direatened  the  general  peace  of  the  country.  Mr  D«,  keen- 
ly attached  to  the  then  existing  government,  many  influential 
members  of  which  were  his  personal  friends,  took  a  very  warm 
interest  and  active  part  in  these  troubled  scenes.  At  his  sug* 
gestion,  and  chiefly  through  his  personal  influence,  a  volun- 
teer corps  was  raised  in  Port-Glasgow ;  and  during  die  winter 
of  1819  and  18M,  he  underwent  much  fioigue  and  unusual  ex- 
posure,  and  lived  in  a  sute  of  constant  excitement  as  to  the 
drilling  and  embodying  of  this  corps,  and  also  as  to  the  internal 
politics  of  the  country  around  him.  It  is  not  the  least  remark* 
able  feature  of  his  case,  that  during  the  whole  period  his  mind 
was  in  this  excited  state,  he  had  no  decided  nephritic  attack. 
*  In  the  beginning  of  April  1830,  his  volunteer  corps  was  sum- 
moned to  Paisley  to  assist  in  suppressing  riots.  He  ranained 
there  with  them  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  undergoing  constant 
fatigue  of  body  and  anxiecy  of  mind ;  and  firom  meeting  with 
many  old  friends,  assonbled  there  by  the  peril  of  the  times,  he 
was  more  exposed  to  convivial  parties  than  for  years  before. 
After  his  return  home,  events  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  tended  to  keep  up,  and  even  increase  this  unnatural  stete 
of  excitement.  Observing  with  great  alarm  the  exertions  he 
continued  to  make,  I  expressed  my  apprehension  that  he  would 
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•offer  from  them.  To  which  he  replied ;  *<  Nay,  Doctor,  I  assure 
yoa  I  am  the  better  for  it  I  think  this  military  career  of  mine 
has  made  a  new  man  of  me;  and,  seriously,  I  think  I  have  some- 
how got  altogether  rid  of  the  nephritic  tendency.**  This  was  a  vain 
mnd  delusive  hope.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  the  excitement  of 
mind  subsided  did  those  uneasy  sensations  return.  About  the 
beginning  of  June  a  very  marked  change  to  the  worse  was  ob- 
•ervable  unon  his  personal  appearance :  his  colour  became  ex- 
tremely sallow,  and  an  air  <Kf  increadng  debility  was  evident. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  the  90th  of  that  month  that  any  decided  at- 
tack  took  place.  He  was  then  seixed  with  loathing  of  food, 
sickness  at  stomach,  vomiting,  and  smart  rigors.  At  this  time 
the  pulse  was  natural,  the  tongue  clean,  the  bowels  regular, 
urine  depositing  small  quantities  of  red  sand,  skin  remarkably 
sallow  and  husky.  We  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  irritation  of 
the  stomach  by  the  application  of  a  small  sinapism  to  the  region 
of  it,  by  mild  laxatives,  saline  eflervescing  draughts,  and  other 
palliative  measures,  well  knowing  that  the  exciting  cause  it  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  art  to  remove. 

In  the  banning  of  July,  a  physician  was  called  from  Glas- 
gow to  our  assistance.  This  gentleman  supposed  that  all  gas- 
tric irritation  proceeded  from  diseased  and  enlarged  liver  pres- 
sing upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach ;  and  that,  therefore, 
mercury,  and  nothing  but  mercury,  could  effect  a  cure  in  such 
cases.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  we  represented  that  there  was 
in  the  present  case  every  symptom  denoting  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  kidneys ;  and  fione,  except  functional  disor- 
der S[  the  stomach  and  sallowness  of  skin,  to  denote  any  hepatic 
disease.  He  insisted  on  trying  a  course  of  mercury ;  and  our 
patient,  grasping  at  any  thing  that  promised  even  the  shadow 
of  relief,  consented.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  July,  a  gentle 
coarse  of  blue  pill  was  commenced.  DeUlity  and  emaciation,  as 
also  the  constitutional  irritability,  rapidly  increased.  On  the  80th 
of  that  month,  he  had  aregular  paroxysm  of  gout,— thefirst  heever 
experienced  in  his  life.  It  fixed  in  the  feet,  and  lasted  about  three 
weeks ;  but  even  during  this  period  the  mercury  was,  by  the  strenu- 
ous  advice  of  its  first  prescriber,  continued  without  interruption ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  its  constitutional  effects,  the 
blue  pill  was  changed  for  the  blue  ointment.  The  gums  became 
affected ;  and  the  debility  increased  with  such  alarming  rapidity 
that,  on  the  18th  of  August,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  suggest 
the  discontinuance  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  to  recommend 
the  employment  of  additional  advice  to  decide  the  point  at  issue. 
The  late  Dr  Hill  of  Greenock,  and  the  late  Dr  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh,  were  both  summoned,  and  both  agreed  with  us  in 
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utterly  condemning  the  use  of  mercury  in  such  a  stage  of  a  dis* 
ease,  which  they  decidedly  considered  one  of  renal  calculus, 
and  not  of  diseased  liver.  By  their  advice  the  former  palliative 
system  was  resumed ;  but  the  long  harassed  constitution  was 
now  prostrated  beyond  all  power  of  reaction. 

No  sooner  had  the  gouty  symptoms  disappeared  than  violent 
nephritis  supervened,  producing  most  excruciating  suffering. 
The. pulse  rose  and  became  variable,  sometimes  intermitting. 
The  bowels  suddenly  became  so  torpid  as  to  require  frequent 
enemata  to  procure  the  smallest  evacuation.  The  bladder,  for 
the  first  time,  now  sympathised  with  the  diseased  state  of  the 
kidneys ;  occasioning  sometimes  retention,  and  at  other  times 
total  suppression,  of  urine.  On  using  the  catheter,  the  bladder 
was  frequently  found  empty,  notwithstanding  the  very  acute  sen- 
sations of  the  patient  to  the  contrary.  The  introduction  of  the 
catheter  met  with  two  obstacles,  both  of  which  caused  great 
agony  to  the  patient  The  one  was  such  violent  spasms  in  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  as  frequently  twisted  the  instru- 
ment out  of  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  When  gum  elastic  ca- 
theters were  used,  they  came  away  so  twisted  and  crushed  as  to 
unfit  them  (ox  use  a  second  time ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when 
using  a  silver  one,  the  ring  or  eye  at  the  end  of  it  was  on  one 
side  completely  twisted  round,  as  if  by  a  pair  of  pincers.  The 
other  obstacle  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary erecticm  of  the  penis,  which  would  continue  for  days  at  a 
time,  during  which  the  most  intense  agony  was  experienced  from 
the  sensation  of  the  bladder  being  fujl,— ^ven  to  bursting.  Yet 
when  we  succeeded  in  introducing  an  elastic  catheter  it  was  fre- 
quently found  totally  empty ;  and  at  other  times  a  small  quan- 
tity only  of  urine  was  drawn  off,  which  latterly  contained  puru- 
lent matter,  and  was  very  foetid. 

Convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and 
delirium  were  present  during  the  last  eight  days  of  life  ;  and 
during  that  period  the  irritation  of  stomach  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  not  retain  the  smallest  particle,  whether  of 
solid  or  liquid. 

In  this  dreadful  state  he  languished  till  about  midnight  of 
the  dd  of  September  when,  after  a  violent  convulsion,  he  expir* 
ed  in  my  arms. 

About  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  the  body  was  examined 
in  presence  of  four  medical  gentlemen  besides  myself.  The 
whole  viscera  of  the  thorax  were  found  perfecUy  sound  and 
healthy.  So  were  also  the  stomach  and  liver,  to  both  of  which 
our  attention  was  very  particularly  directed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  whole  abdominal  viscera ;  no  part  of  which,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  kidneys  and  the  ureters,  bore  the*slightest  mark, 
which  we  could  discover,  of  disease  either  acute  or^chronic.  The 
bladder  was  perfectly  sound,  contained  a  small  portion  of  urine, 
but  no  concretion. 

On  first  obtaining  sight  of  the  kidneys,  which  were^limbedded 
in  a  great  quantity  of  adipose  substance,  we  were  struck  with 
their  unusual  size,  being  nearly  double  that  which  is  common. 
On  using  the  scalpel,  to  lay  open  the  left  one,  by  a  longitudi- 
nal incision,  it  grated  upon  a  hard  substance,  extending  appa- 
rently along  its  whole  length.  A  more  minute  examination 
proved  this -to  consist  of  four  ca^uli  liow  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, which  lay  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  accompanying 
drawing.  One  occupied  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  passing  down 
into  the  ureter,  so  as  to  act  as  a  plug  or  stopper,  to  which  its  form 
bears  no  slight  resemblance.  Besides  these,  numerous  small  con- 
cretions occupied  cells  communicating  with  the  infundibula,--^ 
(Plate  III.  Fig.  I.) 

Here  we  supposed  we  had  found  more  than  enough  to  account 
for  the  prolonged  and  excruciating  sufiperings  of  our  patient ;  but 
on  examining  the  right  kidney,  we  found  in  it  one  large  calcU'- 
lus,  now  exhibited,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  pelvis  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  kidney  itself.  When  first  removed 
from  the  kidney,  its  volume,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  others, 
was  much  greater  than  at  present  It  presented  on  the  upper 
part  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  cauliflower,  and  weighed  849  grains, 
or  fourteen  drachms  and  nine  grains.  Attached  to  it  were  nu» 
merous  slender  branches  projecting  into  the  infundibtda^  many 
of  which  broke  off  in  removing  the  calculus  from  the  kidneys, 
and  others  dropped  o£P  as  it  dried. 

The  internal  structure  of  both  kidneys  was  converted  into  cells; 
these  in  the  left  were  chiefly  occupied  by  the  smaller  calculi 
now  exhibited ;  but  in  the  right  they  ^ere  empty,  except  here 
and  there  a  small  quantity  of  pus  was  found.  It  struck  us  that 
these  cells  had,  like  those  in  the  left,  been  each  occupied  by  a 
small  calculiMj  at  first ;  formed  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  gradually  descending  by  its  own  weight,  formed  the 
aggregate  in  the  pelvis.  And  the  presumption  is,  that  we  may 
account  for  the  bloody  and  discoloured  urine  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  case,  from  the  laceration  of  parts  consequent  on  gradual 
descent,  until  it  found  a  permanent  resting-place  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney. 

As  this  paper  has  extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I 
originally  expected,  I  shall  not  occupy  the  time  by  making  any 
remarks,  further  than  by  calling  attention  to  the  great  dis- 
crepancy of  symptoms  produced  by  a  foreign  body  in  the^sub- 
stance  of  the  kidney.     Marcet  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who 
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died  under  his  care  in  Guy^s  Hospital  of  hydrothorax,  and  mi 
examination  of  the  body  after  death,  three  calculi  were  foond  in 
the  sabstanoe  of  the  kidney,  and  the  pelvis  was  filled  with  a 
number  of  calcuii  closely  pressed  upon  each  other ;  yet  this  man 
never  had  complained  of  his  urinary  organs.  I  may  fiirther  add, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  performing  a  surgical  operation 
for  Mr  Smellie,  surgeon,  near  Paisley,  whidi  from  its  nature  led 
us  to  converse  on  this  malady,  that  gentleman  showed  me  a 
calculuSy  nearly  two  ounces  in  weight,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  kidney  of  a  man  who  never  during  his  lifetime  complained 
of  his  urinary  organs.  Althoi|gh  this  concretion  could  be  felt 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  yet  his  medical  attendant 
considered  it  a  case  of  enlarged  and  indurated  mesenteric  glands ; 
never  conceiving  the  kidney  could  be  dragged  so  far  forward. 
This  calculus  very  much  resembled  a  piece  of  coral,  having  pro- 
jecting branches  attached  to  it  How  are  we  to  account  fur  the 
absence  of  all  suffering  in  this  case,  and  in  those  Telated  by 
Marcet? 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  opinion  of  my  partnor 
was,  that  the  drnthe^ia  of  nephritia^  gout,  and  rheumatism  were 
so  analogous  that  it  depends  upon  the  exciting  causes  alone,  in 
which  of  these  three  forms  that  diaiheais  shall  develope  itself. 

Soon  after  the  above  case  was  read  before  the  Medical  Society 
here,  I  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thomas  Buxton,  surgeon 
at  Buxton ;  a  gentleman  who,  from  his  local  situation,  has  had 
a  more  extended  experience  in  this  order  of  diseases  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  of  our  profession.  In  retuminflr  the  case  to  me 
he  states  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms. 

'^  I  now  return  the  case  you  were  so  kind  as  leave  for  my  per- 
usal. It  is  both  interesting  and  extraordinary ;  and  I  am  only 
surprised  you  have  not  sooner  given  it  publicity. 

**  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  were  morbid  examinations  more 
frequent  in  private  practice,  very  many  unsuspected  cases  of  renal 
calculi  would  be  discovered.  I  have  myself  known  individuals  of 
both  sexes  who  have  unexpectedly  evacuated  calculi,  and  of  sixes 
that  would  appear  too  large  to  pass  through  the  urethra  without 
occasioning  the  most  exquisite  agony. 

^*  Had  your  unfortunate  patient  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
had  an  attack  of  r^ular  gout  at  a  moderately  early  period  of 
life  (say  from  45  to  50)  he  never  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
had  any  nephritic  disorder  whatever.  There  always  is  in  gouty 
habits  superabundance  of  uric  -or  lithic  acid ;  and  if  gout  does 
not  occur  in  a  regular  fit,  some  other  viscus  or  organ  is  sure  to 
suffer.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  certain  constitutions,  an  attadc 
of  gout  ought  to  be  hailed  as  a  fortunate  event,  by  which  the 
party  seised  probably  escapes  a  much  more  serious  disease,  as 
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ga9iriii$9  asthma,  apoidexy,}NiraA^,or,a8  in  your  (nend**  case, 
(when  the  gouty  translation  fell  upon  the  kidneys),  nephritia : 
for  that  the  primary  disease  here  was  gout,  I  think  may  be  very 
fiurly  inferred  from  the  great  regularity  in  the  return  of  his  very 
serere  paroxysms.^ 


Art.  VI.— AemorAs  on  the  Structure  and  PufuMons  of  the 
Primary  Vessels  of  the  Systemic^  Pulmonary^  and  Fcttal 
Systems  of  Circtdationy  with  the  view  of  showing  the  inac- 
curacy  of  their  present  Nomenclature.  -  By  John  Thuenam, 
M.  R.  C.  S.  London. 

Habvey,  in  his  work  7>e  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Ani~ 
eudibusy  distinguished  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into  two  dis- 
tinct systems; — that  through  the  body  at  large,  which  succeeding 
writers  have  called  the  greater  or  systemic,  and  that  through  the 
lungs,  which  they  have  named  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  circula- 
tion.* This  distinction,  though  highly  useful,  must,  I  conceive, 
giye  place,  b  philosophical  accuracy,  to  that  of  Bichat  into  the 
systems  of  the  black-blooded  or  venous,  and  the  red-blooded  or 
arterial  circulation.  As  this  distinction  places  the  heart  at  the 
centre  of  both  systems,  and  the  capillaries  both  of  the  lungs  and 
the  system  at  large  at  the  extremities ;  and  as  it  is  in  these  that 
those  important  changes  take  place,  in  the  one  instance  deterio- 
rating, and  in  the  other  reanimating  this  life-giving  fluid,  the 
utility  and  propriety  of  the  distinction  appears  obvious.  We 
find  much  important  information  on  this  subject,  both  as  regards 
its  physiological  and  pathological  bearings,  in  his  Anatomic  G4* 
niralcy  and  in  his  Recherches  Physiologiques  sur  la  Vie  et  la 
Mort ;  and  in  the  latter  work  there  is  a  passage  which  gives  his 
reason  for  adopting  the  rather  circumlocutory  mode  of  expres- 
sion  involved  in  the  terms  red-blooded  and  black^toodedy  in  pre- 
ference to  the  simpler  ones  venous  and  arterial,  I  extract  it 
from  Gold^s  translation  of  that  work. 

^*  In  naming  these  two  portions  of  the  heart,  I  shall  not 
make  use  of  the  terms  right  and  left  to  distinguish  them,  but  of 
those  of  the  red-blooded  and  the  black>blooded  heart ;  for  each 
of  these  two  portions  of  itself  is  an  isolated  organ,  distinct  from 
thfl[t  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  in  the  adult  especially  so.  In 
fact  there  are  two  hearts,  the  one  arterial,  the  other  venous, 


*  TbflM  terms,  though  usually  aieiibed  to  Harrey,  are  not  to  be  met  with  either 
ID  hii  worin  De  MtOu  Cordis,  Sic  or  in  the  two  Exercitations  which  he  wrote  in 
amwer  to  the  objeetioiis  of  RioUn,  the  only  one  of  hii  Dumenms  opponent!  whom 
he  oondeeeended  to  answer. 
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notwithstanding  which,  we  can  hardly  employ  these  adjectives 
for  the  purpose  of  designing  them,  since  they  both  alike  possess 
arterial  and  venous  appendages.^— Pp«  150,  151. 

Here  the  question  suggests  itself,  What  is  an  artery,  and  what 
is  a  vein  ?  For,  did  the  right  and  left  heart  really  possess  both 
arterial  and  venous  appendages,  the  anatomy  would  then  be  a 
standing  refutation  of  this  author^s  distinction.  An  artery  may 
be  defined  to  be  a  blood-vessel  giving  progress  to  nutritious,  flo- 
rid, living  blood,  whilst  a  vein  is  a  blood-vessel  whose  contents 
are  innutritions,  black,  and  effete.  All  the  vessels  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  greater  circulation  are  named,  in  accordance 
with  this  definition,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents ;  but  in 
the  lesser  or  pulmonary  circulation,  as  well  as  in  that  existing 
in  the  foetal  state,  we  have  a  great  departure  from  this  simple 
principle.  For  in  both  these  instances,  vessels  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  are  veins,  are  named  arteries,  whilst  the 
arteries  are  styled  veins.  This  certainly  ill  accords  with  that 
scientific  precision  which  should  obtain  in  this  as  in  every 
branch  of  philosophy.  It  approaches  to  the  ridiculous  to  have 
blood-vessels  which  are  styled  veins,  and  venous  parts  having 
arterial  contents,  as  in  the  so-styled  pulmonanr  and  umbilical 
veins,  the  ductus  venaaua  and  stntu  venosus  of  tne  left  ventricle, 
whilst  the  corresponding  set  of  parts  with  venous  contents  re- 
ceive the  names  of  pulmonary  and  umbilical  arteries,  and  ductus 
arteriosus. 

But  if  we  admit,  as  I  conceive  we  must,  the  definitions  of 
these  vessels  which  I  have  given,  which  may  be  resolved  into 
the  simple  proposition, — that  a  blood-vessel  is  either  an  artery 
or  a  vein,  as  its  contents  are  arterial  or  venous,— >it  will  follow 
as  a  corollary,  that  the  vessels  which  I  have  specified  are  in- 
correctly named ;— that  the  names  of  pulmonary  arteries,  umbi- 
lical artery,  ductus  arteriosus  and  sinus  arteriosusy  really  be- 
long to  structures  now  known  under  the  names  of  pulmonary 
veins,  umbilical  vein,  ductus  venosus  and  sinus  venosus  *  of  the 
left  auricle,  whilst  the  names  of  pulmonary  vein,  umbilical  vein, 
and  ductus  venosus^  should  be  applied  to  the  so-styled  arteries 
and  ductus  arteriosus. 

I  will  now  inquire,  What  have  been  the  causes  which  have 
so  long  operated  in  preventing  this  necessary  change  of  nomen- 
clature ?  And  here  the  authority  of  Harvey  presents  itself.  Had 
I  known,  when  this  subject  first  attracted  my  attention,  that 

*  This  by  some  anatomists,  (after  Dr  Barclay,)  who  appear  to  have  felt  the  in- 
applicability  of  the  old  name,  has  been  named  einus  pulniomum,  or  pidmoHicum ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  has  smut  ve- 
nosua^  and  ostium  venotumy  I  would  uige  the  adoption  of  titriM  orterioiusy  eape- 
cially  as  there  is  ostium  arteriosunu 
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the  generally  received  idea  respecting  the  distinction  of  these 
▼esaels  was  one  which  had  received  the  express  sanction  of 
this  second  Hippocrates,  and  that  the  present  nomenclature 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  at'  least  was  of  his  introduction,  I 
should  perhaps  have  not  been  suiBciently  uninfluenced  by  the 
trammels  of  authority,  so  readily  to  have  examined  the  subject* 
My  present  opinions,  however,  having  been  formed  before  meet- 
ing with  that  immortal  work  of  Harvey,  De  Motu  Cordis^ 
which  Haller  has  styled  Aureum  Opusculum;  and  as  since 
that,  the  conclusions  I  had  come  to,  have  been  strengthened,  I 
feel  myself  sufficiently  confirmed  in  them  to  present  them  for 
the  consideration  of  those  engaged  in  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical pursuits. 

It  appears,  that,  previous  to  Harvey^s  day,  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  vein,  as  they  are  now  called,  had  been  known  under 
the  contradictory  names  of  vena  arterialiSf  and  atieria  ventUis, 
Here  the  function  and  structure  were  both  taken  into  account ; 
but  in  ascribing  the  higher  value  to  the  character  derived  firom 
the  function,  and  i%  taking  the  primary  and  substantive  appeU 
lation  from  it,  the  ancients  wandered  less  from  correct  princi- 
ples than  their  immediate  successors  and  even  ourselves  have 
done. 

Harvey,  however,  in  his  laudable  desire  to  simplify,  swerved 
from  uniformitVy  when,  having  adopted  function — an  absolute 
and  essential  character — to  determine  the  nature  of  the  vessels 
in  the  greater,  he  selected,  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  lesser 
circulation,  structure,  which  is  perfectly  accidental  in  relation 
to  their  contents,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove.  But  ip  so 
doing  he  is  hardly  consistent  with  himself,  as  the  following  quo- 
utions  will  show.  Speaking  of  arteries  and  veins  in  general, 
and  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  in  particular,  and  after  having 
stated  the  difierence  between  them  not  to  depend,  as  was  com- 
monly thought,  on  the  relative  thickness  of  their  coats,  he  de- 
fines their  <Sflerence  thus : — **  Arteria  vas  est  deferens  sangui- 
nem  e  corde  in  habitum  corporis ;  ilia  (vena)  sanguinem  ab 
halritu  rursus  in  cor ;  haec  via  a  corde,  ad  cor  usque  ilia ;  ilia 
continet,  sanguinem  crudiorem,  effuetum,  nutritioni  jam  red- 
ditum  inidoneum ;  hasc  coctum,  perfectum,  alimentativum.^  * 

Now,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  his 
language  when  speaking  of  the  pulmonary  vein  (artery,)  when  he 
says,  *^  Vas  illud  quod  vena  arteriosa  nominatur,  sed  revera, 
et  constitutione,  et  officio  et  in  omnibus  arteria  est-f  This  can- 
not be  correct,  whilst  it  disagrees  in  the  most  important  of  its 

*  Th  MotQ  Cordis  et  Sanguinu  in  Ammalibas.     Frankfort,  1628,  p.  42. 
t  IbU.  p.  SO. 
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characters)  since  its  contents  are  venous.  All  vessels  conduct- 
ing blood  from  the  heart  he  considers  to  be  arteries,  whilst  all 
those  conducting  it  to  the  heart  are  with  him  veins];  and  as  these 
have  a  common  character  as  regards  structure,  he  elevatea  this 
into  the  primary  characteristic.  This  I  have  before  stated  to  be 
an  accidental  character,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  of  pri- 
mary importance.  It  remains  for  me  to  demooatrate  this,  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  individual  vessds. 

The  aorta  and  its  larger  branches  have  their  external  elaatie 
celiular  coat  highly  developed,  in  consequence  of  thm  having 
in  their  diastole  to  sustain  the  momentum  occasioned  by  the 
heart's  systole ;  but  as  they  diminish  in  sise,  and  as  this  momen- 
tum proportionably  decrejises,  this  coat  also  diminishes  in  deve- 
lopement ;  and  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  does  so,  the  muscular  or 
fibrous,  which  is  at  its  minimum  of  developement  in  the  aorta, 
becomes  more  strongly  marked,  in  order  to  make  up  by  local  ac- 
tion for  the  diminished  power  which  the  heart  is  capable  of  ex- 
erting in  consequence  of  its  distance.  Now,  in  the  c^llaries, 
the  momentum  of  the  heart's  action  is  quite  exhausted,  and  the 
circulation  in  the  veins  being  effected  by  entirely  different  agents, 
giving  rise  to  no  such  momentum,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
extreme  developement  of  the  external  elastic  coat ;  and  this  no 
doubt  is  the  reason  of  the  comparatively  inelastic  and  flaccid 
structure  of  these  vessels,  and  of  their  consequent  collapsed 
state  when  empty.  But  in  the  lesser  circulation,  this  relation 
of  the  vessels  to  the  heart  is  exactly  reversed ;  here  we  have  that 
vessel  which  I  am  arguing  to  be  the  true  pulmonary  vein  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  to  the  right  ventricle  which  the  aorta 
does  to  the  left,  whilst  the  four  vesseb  for  which  I  equally  claim 
the  title  of  pulmonary  arteries  have  a  corresponding  analogy  to 
the  vettee  cava.  In  this  case  the  momentum  of  the  heart's 
systole  is  expended  not  on  the  arteries  but  on  the  vein,  hence  the 
latter  takes  the  character  of  the  artery  in  the  greater  circulation, 
and  vice  versa.  The  external  elastic  coat  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  (artery,)  is  not  indeed  so  highly  developed  as  that  of  the 
aorta ;  but  the  degree  of  its  developement  appears  to  be  very 
much  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
right  ventricle.  ♦ 

Again,  in  the  foetal  state,  those  two  vessels  usually  called  the 
umbilical  arteries,  but  which  have  an  obvious  and  indeed  ac- 
knowledged venous  function,  are  derived  from  the  internal  iliac 
arteries, — ^two  very  considerable  vessels,  and  in  which,  of  course, 
the  momentum  produced  by  the  systole  of  the  heart  cannot  be 
expended.  Hence  they  require  to  possess  the  ekstic  structure  of 

*  De  Motu  Coidis  et  Sangoinit  in  Animalibus.    Frankfort,  1628,  Cap  17. 
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the  arteries,  whilst  the  true  artery  of  the  chord  has  the  flaccid 
character  of  the  ven^B  cava  in  the  system  of  vessels  of  the  great- 
er circulation ;  standing  precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
heart  as  the  Yessels  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be 
the  pulmonary  arterie$.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  explanation 
to  say,  that  the  vessels  which  are  called  umbilical  arteries  are 
derived  immediately  from  arteries,  and  therefore  that  they  must 
possess  the  same  characters,  and  should  retain  the  name,  for 
we  must  recollect  that  in  the  embryo  state,  arterial  blood  does 
not  circulate  unmixed  through  the  arteries  given  off  from  the 
descendifig  aorta.  The  vessels  of  these  parts,  except  in  pro^ 
spective,  are  scarcely  arteries  according  to  our  definition.  They 
are  arteries  so  far  only  as  they  are  a  channel  for  arterial  blood, 
which  being  in  these  vessels  freely  adulterated  with  venous,  is 
not  able  to  produce  so  speedy  a  developement  of  the  inferior 
extremities  as  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  head  and  superior  parts, 
which  receive  an  almost  purely  arterial  blood.*  They  are 
veins,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  medium  for  the  exit  of  this 
comparative  effete  Uood  from  the  fcetal  body,  and  their  venous 
function  is  in  proportion  to  the  d^;ree  of  its  impurity.  As  the 
internal  iliac  vessels  are  only  true  arteries  in  the  separate  and 
independent  state,  these  umbilical  vessels  which  arise  from  them, 
having  no  reference  to  the  arterial  functions  of  nutrition  or  se- 
cretion, cannot  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  arteries. 

A  very  simple  principle  would  thus  appear  to  be  adhered  to  by 
nature  in  the  structure  of  the  vessels.  It  is  this.  The  high  deve- 
lopement of  the  elastic  cellular  coat  of  a  vessel  is  determined,  not 
by  its  being  an  artery  or  a  Tein,  as  is  geuerally  supposed,  but  by 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  heart.  All  vessels  taking 
their  course  to  the  heart  from  the  capillaries,  either  of  the  body, 
the  lungs,  or  placenta,  (which Tcssels  are  both  arteries  and  veins,) 
have  the  external  elastic  coat  in  a  minimum  state  of  develope- 
ment, and  present  no  pulsation ;  whilst  all  vessels  taking  their 
course  from  the  heart,  whether  to  the  capillaries  of  the  body, 
the  lungs,  or  placenta,  (and  which  vessels  are  both  arteries  oind 
veins,)  have  this  same  tissue  in  a  higher  state  of  developement, 
and  present  pulsations  synchronous  with  the  hearts  systole. 
This  law  obtains  in  consequence  of  the  relation  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessels  bear  to  the  systole  of  the  heart.     Thus,  al- 


■  It  will  liere  be  obtcrTsd,  that  I  adopt  the  eKpknatioo  of  the  fceul  drculatioD 
ffwtn  by  Sabatier,  (§ee  liiB  Treatise  .on  that  subject,)  in  which  he  supposes  the  ex- 
istence if  two  cunreDts  in  t]ie  right  auride,  viz.  l#l,  that  of  the  blood  of  the  infe- 
rior caTft,  wiiich  is  directed  tfaroagh  the  firamen  ovale  by  the  Eustachian  talve ; 
and,  2<2i^,  that  of  the  superior  cava,  which  pattes  directly  into  the  right  ventricle. 
UnksB  this  be  admitted,  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  the  use  of  the  Eustachian  valve. 
It  is,  however,  a  disputed  point,  and  does  not  at  all  affiwt  my  argument  as  to  the 
subject  in  hand.— Fl^  Magendie*f  I%ysiology,  by  MUligan,  1820,  p.  607. 
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though  the  structure  of  the  blood-vessels  is,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  accideuul,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  must  only  be 
80  regarded,  when  we  look  at  them,  in  relation  to  their  contents, 
as  arteries  and  veins ;  every  blood-vessel  in  the  body,  be  it  ar- 
tery or  vein,  having  a  determined  structure,  peculiar  and  essential 
to  itself,  not  dependent  upon  or  governed  by  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  but  on  and  by  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the 
grand  centre  of  the  circulation,  as  above  pointed  out. 

When  anatomists  and  physiologists  shall  agree  to  this  rea- 
sonable alteration  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  vascular  system, 
then  may  we  adopt  what  Bichat  appeared  to  wish,  but  which 
the  considerations  he  mentions  deterred  him  from  adopting, — 
the  terms  arterial  and  venous  heart,  arterial  and  venous  circu- 
lation, in  lieu  of  the  inharmonious  ones,  red-blooded  and  Uack* 
blooded.  When  we  find  this  eminent  physiologist  saying,  that 
^'  the  right  and  left  hearts  have  both  arterial  and  venous  appen- 
dages,^ we  must  regard  it  as  a  verbal  inaccuracy, — ^he  can  only 
mean  that  they  have  appendages  improperly  so  named.  Did 
he  admit  the  fact,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  admitting  the  in- 
accuracy of  his  own  distinction. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition,  that  my  present  labour  has 
been  misplaced,  inasmuch  as  it  matters  but  little  whether  a 
blood-vessel  be  styled  an  artery  or  a  vein,  if  we  fully  understand 
its  functions,  and  that  I  have  not  even  attempted  to  call  in  ques- 
tion, but  have  supported  the  usually  received  opinion.  Now 
this  I  admit ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  if  by  this 
feeble  endeavour  I  shall  lead  physiologists  to  examine  their 
long.received  opinions  on  the  structure  of  the  different  vessels 
in  the  three  circulating  systems,^^ystemic,  pulmonary,  and 
foetal,  and  should  thus  lead  eventually  to  more  just  views  on  this 
head  alone,  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  rewarded  for  having 
struck  into  a  path,  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  am  the  first 
explorer. 


Art.  VII. — On  Lithotrity^  with  a  Description  of  the  Instrts- 
ment  used.  By  William  Fercussok,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E,  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery,  &c.  &c. 

The  operation  of  breaking  a  stone  in  the  urinary  bladder 
has  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention  in  different  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  though  considerable  encouragement  has  been  given 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  art  of  lithotrity  in  Great  Britain,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  we  have  been  far  behind  our  continental 
professional  neighbours,  either  in  originality  or  execution.    The 
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works  of  Le  B07,*  Civiale,*!-  and  of  Heurteloup;  X  and  the  known 
reputation  of  Mr  Costello,  as  well  as  the  total  deficiency  of  either 
reputation  or  aatfaorship  on  the  part  of  British  suigeons,  r^ard- 
ing  lithotrity,  sufficiently  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement 
From  time  to  time  within  the  last  few  years,  eases  of  this  ope- 
ration have  been  published  in  the  jperiodicals  of  medical  litera* 
ture  in  this  country ;  yet,  though  these  are  proofs  that  the  pro* 
fession  did  not  altogether  neglect  this  method  of  treating  stone 
in  the  urinary  bladder,  it  appears  that  we  have  in  a  manner  been 
forced  into  a  full  reeognition  of  the  operation,  by  the  apparent  t 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Costello  and  Heurte* 
loup  since  they  connnenced  their  operations  on  the  British  pub- 
lic. 

To  avoid  the  dangers  of  lithotomy  is  an  object  of  gp'eat  import- 
ance, and  whatever  new  and  reasonable  method  of  freeing  pa- 
tienu  of  stone  in  the  bladder  may  be  brought  before  the  public, 
ought  on  all  occasions  to  demand  the  deep  attention  of  surgeons. 

Whether  lithotrity  will  longcontinue  to  hold  that  rank  amongst 
the  modem  improvementsin  surgery  that  has  been  assumed  for  it, 
seems  as  yet  problematical.  Further  proofs  of  the  superiority 
of  the  operation  over  lithotomy  must  yet  be  adduced ;  and  the 
opinions  of  those  individuab  who  practise  the  operation,  or  of 
the  expert  lithotomist«  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  the  question 
be  considered,  on  either  side,  as  condusive  authority.  It  is  not 
to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  lithotritic  process  in  particular 
cases  of  stone  that  we  must  look  to  for  the  proofs  of  the  supe« 
riority  of  this  operation  over  lithotomy ;  the  success  attending 
a  vast  number  of  eases  (and  these  not  selected)  must  be  fairly 
stated,  ere  such  a  decision  can  be  given  with  justice. 

The  sucoessive  improvements  that  have  been  made  on  the 
apparatus  for  lithotrity  within  the  last  twenty*five  years,  seem 
to  warrant  the  idea  Uiat  it  will  yet  become  more  perfect,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  operation  may  supersede  lithotomy. 
At  present,  though  willing  to  admit  the  superiority  of  lithotrity 
over  lithotomy  in  those  cases  where  the  stone  is  small,  and  other 
circumstances  fiivoundble,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lat- 
ter operation  is  roost  generally  applicaUe. 

During  the  spring  of  18S9,  I  procured  a  set  of  lithotrity 
instruments  from  Paris,  similar  to  those  used  by  Civiale,  and 
since  then  have  given  lectures  upon  them  each  year  to  my  pu- 
pils.    I  have  at  the  same  time  taken  notice  of  every  change  of 

•  Expoai  dea  divert  Procidis  employh  jutqu'a  ce  jour  pour  guirir  de  la  Pierre 
aane  avoir  recoura  h  Vopkratlon  de  ta  iaiUe^  par.  J.  Leroy  (d*£tto]le>,  Docteur  en 
M^ecine.     A  P«ris,  1826. 

-f  Dela  lAthoirUie  ou  Broiemetit  de  la  Pierre  done  la  Veteie*  Par  )e  Docteuv 
Civiale.     A  Paris,  1627. 

X  Principles  of  Lithotrity,  Ac     By  Baron  Heurteloup.    London,  183L 
VOL.  XLIV    NO.   124.  F 
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apiMinitus  which  I  ooniidered  an  impfoTement;  and  until  within 
the  lost  tweWe  months,  I  deemed  the  instrament  used  by  Baron 
Heurteloup  named  the  percuttuvj  aa  the  moat  efficient  in  nae  for 
breaking  ttone  in  the  urinary  bladder.  It  always  appeared  to 
me,  however,  on  seeing  this  instrument  used,  that,  notwithstand« 
ing  its  evident  simplicity,  compared  with  the  apparatus  of  Civiale^ 
there  were  disadvantages  attending  ita  action,  which  would  alwaya 
make  the  operation  appear  difficult  and  formidable. 

On  the  15th  of  February  18S4,  I  published  in  the  Lancet, 
a  short  account  of  a  modification  of  Heurteloup^s  pereutmtr^ 
which  I  fancied  would  simplify  the  operation  of  lithotrity;  and 
Muce  that  period  my  opinion  has  been  more  fully  confirmed,  not 
only  by  the  favourable  decision  of  many  professional  individuals, 
but  also  by  the  opportunities  which  I  have  myself  had  of  as- 
certaining the  efficiency  of  the  instrument.  Indeed,  so  far  as  fii- 
cility  of  application,  with  rapidity  and  force  of  execution,  are 
concerned,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  of 
any  in  use  at  the  present  time,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Heurteloup^s  percussion  force  cannot  be  applied  without  the  vice, 
and  the  accompanying  apparatus  of  bed  and  screws.  S^»- 
las*  instrument,  which  I  consider  as  more  perfect  than  the  percu^ 
ieur^  is  certainly  not  more  powerful  than  mine,  nor  yet  so  easy 
of  application,  and  that  of  L^Estrange,  I  believe,  is  exactly  the 
one  invented  by  Weiss  ten  years  ago,  with  the  addition  of  a  stilet 
between  the  blades  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out  the  fingments, 
so  as  to  allow  the  blades  to  be  shut,  when  the  instrument  is  about 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  bladder,-— -the  crashing  force  in  both  of 
these  instruments  is  applied  by  means  of  a  screw,  which  is  assist^ 
ed  in  S^galas^  by  gentle  strokes  with  a  hammer.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that  with  any  of  these  a  stone  may  be  crushed ;  for  thia 
has  been  proved  repeatedly ;  but  I  claim  for  my  instrument  the 
superiority  which  I  think  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  the  rapidity  and  power  of  execution,  entitle 
It  to.  I  subjoin  several  drawings,  which  will  render  my  descrip- 
tion  more  easily  understood. 

In  performing  the  operation  with  thia  apparatus,  the  patient 
may  be  placed  in  any  of  the  usual  positions  for  sounding,  and 
after  the  bladder  has  been  distended  with  fluid,  the  instrument 
is  introduced  into  it,  and  used  aa  a  sound;  when  the  atone  in 
felt,  the  moveaUe  Uade  is  drawn  ba^wards  to  a  distance  pro- 
portioned to  the  supposed  siie  of  the  stone,  then  the  instrument  is 
carried  a  tittle  further  into  the  bladder,  and  bv  pushing  the 
moveable  blade  forward  again,  it  is  ascertained  if  the  stone  be 
seized ;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  bruising  force  can  be  instantly 
applied.  When  the  stone  is  broken,  the  fragments  can  be  seixed 
and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.     There  is  neither  screw  to  be 
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loosened  nor  tightened.  The  blades  cftti  be  opened  or  shut  in  an 
instant*  and  the  bruising  force,  if  required,  may  be  applied  a 
dozen  or  twenty  times  to  different  fra^ents  in  the  course*  of  a 
few  minutes.  In  applying  this  force,  the  handle  may  be  so  ma^ 
naged  as  to  press  the  moveable  blade  steadily  against  the  stone, 
or  to  cause  it  to  strike  suddenly,  as  when  a  hammer  is  used ; 
and  this  latter  style  is  of  essential  service  when  the  instrument 
is  to  be  withdrawn,  as  the  fragments  can  be  readily  driven  iVom 
between  the  blades  by  successive  strokes,  which  could  neither 
be  so  rapidly,  efficiently,  nor  safely  applied  in  any  other  way* 
To  allow  of  the  fragments  to  get  readily  firom  between  the 
blades,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  aperture  in  the  bent 
part  oif  the  fixed  blade.  This  might  answer  the  purpose,  but 
would  undoubtedly  weaken  the  instrument,  and  is  not  requisite 
in  that  which  I  recommend. 

The  instrument  was  constructed  in  the  work-shop  of  our  in* 
genious  instrument-maker,  Mr  M'Leod,  from  whom  I  learn 
that  copies  of  it  have  been  sent  to  London,  and  to  most  of  the 
chief  towns  in^Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 

I  know  not  how  often  the  instrument  may  have  been  used  by 
(Ufl«rent  surgeons ;  but  having  seen  it  used  frequently,  and  hav-- 
ing  operated  with  it  myself  repeatedly,  both  on  the  dead  and 
living  body,  I  have  Ml  confidence  in  its  eflteiency  in  cases 
where  lithotrity  is  applicable.  The  percussion  ftirco  may  be 
said  to  have  a  better  chance  of  breaking  the  stone ;  and  the  screw 
force,  it  may  be  argued,  is  more  powerfril ;  but  those  who  talk  in 
this  way  seem  to  forget  the  nature  and  sise  of  the  stone  required 
to  be  crushed,  as  well  as  of  the  instrument  used  in  the  operation. 
With  the  hammer,  or  with  the  screw,  the  strength  of  a  child 
might  break  either  the  stdne  or  the  instrument,  and  the  same 
result  would  happen  with  the  rack  and  pinion,  patticularly  if 
the  handle  attached  to  the  wheel  was  made  very  long,  as  in  that 
case  more  force  could  be  applied. 

With  any  of  these  forces  I  believe  that  sufficient  efl^ect  can  be 
produced  upon  such  stones  as  are  usually  found  in  the  urinary 
bladder ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  in* 
strument  which  can  be  most  rapidly  applied,  which  at  the  same 
time  combines  power  with  efibct,  and  which,  moreover,  produces 
the  least  inconvenience  and  alarm  to  the  patient,  ought  to  be 
the  one  preferred,  and  such  a  one  I  cdnceive  to  be  the  instrument 
I  have  been  induced  to  notice  in  this  Journal. 

DeMsfipHon  of  the  Drannngs  of  Mr  JPiirguieofCe  LUhairiiic 
Ifiairument. 
Fig.  I.  The  instrument  with  the  blades  closed,  diminished 
to  one-half  of  the  proper  dimensions. 
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Fig.  II.  Part  of  the  iustniment  of  the  ordinftry  siie. 

a.  A  box  containing  the  rack  and  pinion.  This  part  is  held 
firmly  in  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  bruising  force  is  applied. 

h.  Part  of  the  rack  which  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  box.  A 
scale  on  the  upper  part  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  blades 
are  opened,  or  the  sise  of  a  stone  at  the  part  where  it  is  grasped. 

c.  The  handle  of  the  moveable  Uade  on  which  the  rack  is 
formed. 

d.  The  axis  of  tlie  pinion  on  which  the  handle  for  applying 
the  crushing  force  is  fixed. 

e.  A  smidl  screw  by  which,  when  necessary » the  two  blades 
can  be  fixed  firmly  together,  as  in  introducing  or  withdrawing 
the  instrument ;  or  when  the  stone  is  grasped,  and  it  is  wished 
to  move  the  instrument  in  any  direction  previous  to  the  appli^^ 
cation  of  the  crushing  force.  A  little  pressure  with  the  thumb 
is  sufficient  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Fig.  III.  The  pinion  wheel  of  the  full  siie. 

Fig.  IV.  The  point  of  the  instrument  of  the  ordinary  sise 
with  the  blades  closed.  Small  intervals  are  left  between  the 
blades ;  these,  when  the  instrument  has  been  successfully  used, 
are  filled  with  small  fragments  of  the  stone.  This  form  of  the 
instrument  allows  the  blades  to  be  shut,  when  about  to  be  with- 
drawn, as  accurately  as  when  introduced ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  fragments  of  the  stone  are  removed  along  with  the  instru-* 
roent.  The  shape  of  this  part  of  the  instrument  as  to  curve, 
teeth,  &c.  is  similar  to  that  of  Weiss's,  Heurteloup^s,  Solas', 
and  L'Estrange^s.  Great  care  is  taken,  however,  that  ml  the 
margins  likely  to  touch  the  bladder  are  well  rounded  off. 

Fig.  V.  The  two  blades  a  little  separated. 

a.  The  fixed  blade ;  the  strongest  of  the  two,  and  grooved  on 
its  upper  surface  for  containing 

6.  The  moveable  blade,  which  slides  along  within  it* 

The  interval  between  the  two  blades  can  be  increased  or  di- 
minished at  will.  Its  greatest  extent  in  an  instrument  of  ordi- 
nary size  should  be  about  an  inch  and  a-half.  A  greater  space, 
however,  may  be  necessary  for  a  large  stone ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  whole  instrument  should  be  larger,  and  of  greater  strength. 

Fig.  VL  The  handle  by  which  the  bruising  force  is  applied. 

a.  The  part  containing  the  socket,  by  which  it  is  fitted  on  to 
(d.  Fig.  II.)  the  axis  of  the  pinion.  It  may  be  put  on  or  re- 
moved at  will.  It  is  recommended  not  to  be  fixed ;  as,  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  moveable  blade  cannot  be  slid  along  so  readily ; 
nor  is  the  touch,  when  the  stone  is  between  the  blades,  so  per- 
fect 

h.  I'he  part  which  is  grasped  by  the  operator's  right  hand 
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wben  he  is  applying  the  force.  Tt  is  here  represented  of  the 
siie  and  length  in  use ;  but  it  may  be  made  much  stronger  and 
of  greater  length*  if  a  deal  of  force  be  deemed  necessary.  It 
ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  instrument.  The  longer  it  is,  the  more  force 
may  be  applied  ;  but  this  will  endanger  the  instrument.  More 
force  may  be  applied  with  a  handle  of  this  sise  than  it  would  be 
safe  to  use ;  it  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  large. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  construction  of  the  instrument 
does  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  hammer  should  it  be  preferred. 
I  conceive,  however,  that,  by  gentle  and  repeated  turns  of  the 
pinion  wheel,  by  means  of  the  above  handle  held  in  the  opera- 
tor's right  hand,  a  sufficient  force  may  be  applied  to  break  any 
stone  in  the  bladder,  on  which  it  would  be  safe  to  use  a  lithotritic 
instrument. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  this  apparatus,  possessed  by  no  other 
that  I  know  of,  which  is,  that,  when  the  blades  happen  to 
be  firmly  fixed  when  closed,  as  is  often  the  case  after  bruising 
several  small  fragments,  they  can  be  opened  again  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  turning  the  pinion  wheel  backwards.  In  other 
instruments  the  moveable  blade  must  be  drawn  back  with  the 
band,  and  this  cannot  be  done  in  some  instances  without  a  deal 
of  force,  by  which  the  blade  may  be  suddenly  jerked  against 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  cause  much  pain  to  the  patient. 

At  one  time  I  fancied,  that,  by  the  addition  of  several  wheels, 
I  might  cause  the  moveable  blade  to  slide  more  rapidly  against 
the  stone ;  but  on  reflection  it  appeared,  that,  whilst  the  instru- 
ment was  thus  Tendered  more  complicated,  I  added  little  to  its 
efficiency.  I  consequently  preferred  the  more  simple  form,  as 
described  above^ 

An  instrument  of  this  construction,  but  of  a  more  powerful 
make,  might  be  of  use  to  break  a  stone  through  the  wound  made 
for  lithotomy,  in  a  case  where  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  ex- 
tracted with  safety  in  its  entire  state. 

Edin.  6,  Drummond  Place,  iOth  April  1835. 

• 
Akt.  yilL-^ObservationSj  Pathological  and  Therapeutic^  on 
Diseases  of  the  Pancreas.    By  J.  J.  Bigsby,  M.  D.,  F.L.  S., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Newark  Dispensary. 

Diseases  of  the  pancreas,  at  least  as  primary  affections,  Hre 
certainly  very  rare.  They  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
periodiotd  literature  of  English  or  French  medicine  ;«-being, 
however,  more  abundant  in  systematic  authors  on  pathology. 

Portal,  in  hia  Anaiomie  Medicate,  relates  seven  cases  of  pan- 
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creatic  disease,  which  occurred  under  his  own  eyoi  and  he  refers 
%o  others  which  he  had  witnessed* 

Several  cases  occurred  in  Mr  Bedingfield^s  practice  at  the 
Bristol  Infirmary  during  the  course  of  five  years.  Dr  Pember* 
ton  seems  to  have  met  with  some. 

Drs  Abercrombie  of  Edinburgh,  Sewall  of  Philadelphia,  and 
others,  have  each  detailed  more  than  onio  instance ;  so  that  dis* 
orders  of  this  organ  do  not  s^kQw  themselves  so  seldom  as  to 
warrant  a  total  neglect  of  their  study,  and  particularly,  as  they 
present  some  peculiarities  well  worthy  of  attention  in  a  practical 
point  of  view. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  confess  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  them  in  any  extensive  register  of  disease, — ^such  as  the  re- 
porte  of  the  diseases  of  London  in  the  Medical  Bqwsitory-— 
in  Sir  Gilbert  Blane^s  tables  of  his  public  and  private  practice 
-^in  Blackmore's  account  of  the  diseases  of  Plymouth. 

Dr  Baillie,  throughout  his  very  laige  and  prolonged  e^pe* 
xience,  only  saw  one  example  of  diseased  pancreas.  Andral  gives 
similar  testimony ;  hm  in  a  paper,  written  subsequently  to  hia 
work  on  pathological  anatomy,  he  gives  a  valuable  case  of 
scirrhous  psncreas. 

In  the  very  accurate  returns  furnished  by  Sir  James  M^Grigor 
of  the  maladies  of  the  British  troops  in  Spain  during  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  French  under  Napoleon,  lesions  ^  this  viscua 
were  only  met  with  in  fiittal  cases  of  dysentery. 

For  the  complete  disregard  of  the  pancreas  by  the  ancient  fa^ 
th^rs  of  medicine,  the  oteervers  of  the  sixteenth  century  made 
ample  amends.  Highmore  considered  it  the  seat  and  source  of 
apoplexy,  palsy,  and  hysteria;  while  Scbenckius,  Femelius,  and 
Riolanus  extended  its  influence  to  almost  all  the  diseases  of  the 
human  frame.  Of  late  the  importance  of  this  organ  in  the  ani- 
mal eoonpmy  has  certainly  been  undervalued.  That  it  is  an 
important  organ  is  proved  by  its  invariable  presence  very  low 
down  in  the  scale  of  animal  1^. 

By  far  the  moat  copious  notices  of  pancreatic  disease  are  to 
be  found  in  Abercrombie^s  Pathology  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera, 
and  in  an  article  by  Dr  Carter,  on  this  viscus^  in  the  Cyc]p- 
pedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  That  materials  for  a  sketch  of 
the  derangement  of  the  pancreas  are  not  altogether  wanting, 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

I  have  thought  that  it  will  be  rendering  a  service  to  the  pro- 
fession U>  gather  up  the  fri^ments  and  present  them  in  the  form 
of  a  compendious  summary,  far  instant  and  easy  refisrence. 

Great  obscurity  does  certainly  exist  in  diseases  of  this  organs 
and  they  arise  from  the  very  gradual  mode  of  their  develope* 
roent^  from  the  simplicity  or  doubtfiil  nature  of  its  fiinotiona,  and 
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from  its  beiog  deeply  imbedded  lunoog  parts  perfonning  im- 
portant  and  well  aMertaiiied  offices.  But  cases  have  been  ben^ 
fictally  recogniaed  during  life;  and  eren  a  cure  has  resulted 
from  profiessional  skill. 

Mr  Abemethy  used  to  remark*  very  truly*  that  the  pancreaa 
ia  not  so  liable  to  disease  as  other  glands*  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  secretes.  As  Bnmssais  notices*  its  granules  being  close* 
and  loosely  imbedded  in  cellular  texture,  it  is  rendered  little 
linUe  to  inflammation ;  and  the  less  so  fiom  the  small  quantity 
of  Mood  whidi  it  leceiyes.  It  does  not  seem  so  highly  endowed 
with  sensibility  aa  other  organs,  and  th^efere  is  not  so  easily 
disturbed  by  sjrmpathies*  I  ts  diseases  have  been  seen,  though  not 
in  any  frequency,  in  alasost  every  country  where  medical  science 
baa  penetrated ;  neither  are  they  confined  to  any  age  or  sex* 

I.  These  general  ohservalions  being  premised,  I  shall  now  gire 
a  brief  oudine  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  pancreas  ;* 
sad  shall  then  proceed  to  treat  consecutively  of  the  morbid  ap- 
penmnoes  observed  after  death  in  this  oi^an*  the  symptomato-' 
ii^^,  diagnosis*  and  treatment  of  its  diseases. 

This  gland  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  epigastric  r^ 
g^  below  the  stomach  and  liver*  above  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  duodenum,  befiire  the  aorto  and  vena  eavaf  and  behind 
the  transverse  meso-colon.  It  is  about  six  inches  long  in  the 
adult*  and  about  one  inch  thick.  Its  form  is  irrqpilar,— being 
larger  at  its  right  end  than  at  the  left*  elongated  transversely* 
flnttened  from  before  backwards*  and  a  little  so  from  above  dowo* 
wards,  presenting  posteriorly  a  curvature  which  corresponds  to 
the  convexity  of  the  spinal  column*  Its  colour  is  yellowish 
brown,  and  its  consistence  considerable. 

The  right  extremity  ot  the  pancreas,  which  from  its  sise  is  cal- 
led the  bead,  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  the  second  curvature 
of  the  duodenum,  and  adheres  to  it  strongly.  Everywhere  else 
this  ^and  is  fixed  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  a  loose  cellular 
tissue*  which  forms  around  it  a  tolerably  firm  envelope*  through 
which  we  easily  distingobh  the  lobes  and  lobules  of  which  it  is 
compooed. 

In  other  respects*  its  structure  is  the  same  as  that  of  other 
glandttlar  organs,  particularly  of  those  which  belong  to  the  saU« 
vary  apparatus.     In  some  sutgects*  the  ri^ht  end  o£  the  pan* 


eceas  has  a  very  distinct  prohmgation,  which  many  anatomists 
have  named  the  email  pancreas^  and  which  has  its  own  ex* 
cretory  duct*  opening  sometimes  into  the  paaoeatic  canal*  and 
sometimes  directly  and  separately  into  the  duodenum. 

*  PsrUy  from  Dictioiiiiaire  dt  Med.  et  Cbtnug.  Pntiqiiet. 
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The  ezcretoiy  doct  of  the  pftncreas  is  formed  like  other  et^ 
nals  of  this  kind,  by  the  euccessive  junction  of  many  branches* 
which  unite  at  an  acute  angle  near  the  left  extremity  of  the 
gland,  which  is  thin  and  prolonged,  and  therefore  is  called  the 
tail  of  the  pancreas*  It  proceeds  in  this  manner  from  left  to 
right,  receiving  in  its  course  very  many  other  branches,  which 
join  it  at  right  angles,  and  which  increase  its  calibre  often  to 
the  breadth  of  a  line  and  a-half.  It  traverses  the  thidmess  of 
the  gland  a  little  nearer  to  the  inferior  edge  than  to  the  snpe- 
rior ;  4md  in  leaving  the  pancreas  after  a  short  course,  it  pierces, 
obliquely  from  above  downwards,  the  membranes  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  opens  into  the  cavity  of  that  intestine  four  or  five 
fingers^  breadth  from  the  pylorus,  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
second  curvature  of  the  duodenum.  Sometimes  it  penetrates 
the  duodenum  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches  ftx>m  the  pylorus. 
Most  commonly  its  orifice  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  ductus 
choledochtMj  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  enter  together. 

The  pancreatic  duct  enlarges  progressively  towards  its  outlet, 
but  contracts  again  at  its  entrance  into  the  duodenum;  what 
has  been  considered  as  a  valve  at  the  last  mentioned  place  is  on- 
ly a  partition  separating  it  from  the  ductus  choMochus. 

The  pancreas  receives  many  blood-vessels,  but  they  are  small 
and  do  not  carry  sufficient  blood  to  colour  it  (Bichat ;)  its  ar- 
teries come  from  the  hepatic,  splenic,  mesenteric,  superior,  cap- 
sular,  phrenic,  and  stomachic  coronary.  Its  veins  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  duodenal,  right  gastro>epiploic,  splenic, 
and  lower  mesenteric  veins,  which  themselves  open  into  the.ab^ 
dominal  tenm  portce. 

The  nerves  belong  to  the  hepatic,  splenic,  and  superior  me- 
senteric plexus. 

The  pancreas  secretes  a  thready  fluid  analogous  to  saliva,  but 
not  identical  with  it,  according  to  Tiedeman  and  Gmelin.* 
These  physiologists  collected  ten  drachms  of  this  fluid  from  a 
large  butcher's  dog.  It  was  limpid  and  opaline.  It  poured 
forth  in  filaments  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  spread  out  in 
water.  It  had  a  distinctly  but  feebly  salt  taste.  It  contained 
no  mucus ;  while  mucus,  together  with  a  peculiar  substance,  is 
found  in  saliva.  There  was  twice  the  quantity  of  solid  residuum 
in  this  pancreatic  fluid  as  in  the  salivary.  Saliva  is  neuter  ; 
while  the  pancreatic  juice  taken  from  this  dog  contained  a  little 
free  acid.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  the  experiments  of 
Lassaigne  and  Leuret  The  saliva  of  the  sheep  contains  an  alca* 
line  sulplMM^anuret ;  the  pancreatic  fluid,  none.  The  other 
salts  of  these  two  secretions  are  the  same. 

*  Recberchcs  Experimentalef  lur  la  Digettion,  Tom.  i  p.  24  and  42: 
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Magendie^s  account  of  this  flaid,  though  not  so  full,  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  Tiedeman. — (Precis  Elementaire  de  Phy- 
siologie,  T.  ii.  p.  267) 

We  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  express  use  of  the  pancrea- 
tic  fluid ;  but  we  see  that  it  has  some  reference  to  the  process 
of  digestion,  and  that  at  least  it  dilutes  the  chyle  in  its  passage* 

Drs  Tiedeman  and  Gvaelin  think  that,  as  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  highly  azotised  principles,  it  assists  in  animalising 
such  vegetable  food  as  does  not  contain  asote. 

Like  all  the  glands,  the  pancreas  is  greatly  developed  in  the 
foetus.  Meckel  has  remarked  that  its  excretory  duct  is  constant- 
ly double  in  the  early  stages  of  existence ; — that  is  to  say,  that 
independently  of  the  permanent  canal,  there  is  a  second  which 
opens  separately  into  the  duodenum.  Sometimes  the  congeni- 
tal double  condition  does  not  disappear  at  birth. 

11.   Anatomico-Patholouical  Charactees  ov  Diseases 

OF  THE  PaMCEEAS. 

The  forms  of  pancreatic  disease,  as  ascertained  by  dissection, 
are  the  following:  1.  Atrophy;  2.  Hypertrophy ;  3.  Internal 
Haemorrhage ;  4.  Inflammation,  with  suppuration,  ulceration, 
and  gangrene,  its  consequences;  5.  Scirrhus;  6.  Tubercle; 
7.  Stcatoma ;  8.  Calculi ;  9*  Rupture  from  external  violence. 

Atrophy. — By  this  expression  we  mean  a  diminution  of  bulk 
from  a  loss  of  interstitial  substance.  Portal  calls  it  a  wasting. 
The  cause  he  conjectures  tQ  be  some  compression  exerted  on  its 
arteries  or  nerves.  Its  usual  supply  of  blood  and  innervation 
may  also  be  transferred  to  other  parts  by  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  the  present  signification  of  the  word,  Atrophy  of  the  pan* 
cr^as  is  very  seldom  met  with.  It  has  been  alluded  to  but  not 
described. 

Hypertrophy. — "  This  gland,""  says  Ifr  Townsend  in  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  *^  is  sometimes  greatly  hyper* 
trophied,— and  as  the  cellular  substance,  which  intersects  its  sub- 
stance, participates  in  the  afiection,  the  viscus  loses  a  good  deal 
of  its  natural  appearance,  and  is  converted  into  a  hard  while 
mass,  intersected  by  opaque  membranous  septa,  not  unlike  scir- 
rhus in  other  parts  of  the  body."" 

What  the  symptoms  are  which  this  state  of  the  gland  pro- 
duces  I  do  not  know.  It  is  generally  met  with  after  severe 
structural  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Portal  sUtes  that 
the  increase  of  dimensions  is  sometimes  very  great. 

The  causes  are  usually  very  obscure :— but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  those  of  hypertrophy  generally. 

Internal  Hemorrhage. — Dr  Storck,  in  his  Annus  Medicua^ 
p.  244,  describes  minutely  a  very  interesting  case,  which  I  take 
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to  have  originated  in  internal  hemorrhage.  After  death  the 
pancreas  was  found  to  weigh  thirteen  pounds. 

It  was  converted  into  a  membranous  sac,  full  of  blood,  parti j 
grumous,  and  partly  coagulated ;  its  sides  could  be  separated 
into  lamella?.  In  fact  it  had  become  organiaed.  Dr  Storck 
thought  that  the  gland  had  become  gradually  distended  by  the 
breaking  of  a  bloc^-vessd  in  its  centre.  The  subject,  a  female, 
aged  24  years,  had  vomited  violently  during  menstruation,  on 
which  this  evacuation  ceased,  and  great  anxiety,  palpitation  in 
the  region  of  the  heart  and  in  the  pr^Bcordia  generally,  with 
fainting  6ts,  supervened.  A  large  heavy  tumour  soon  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  epigastrium.  These  symptoms  continued  with 
greater  or  less  severity  for  three  months  and  a  half,  when  the 
patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  acrid  bilious  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhcea,  succeeded  speedily  by  great  debility,  emaciation,  and  death. 

Inflammation. — It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Baillie,  Meckel, 
nor  Andral  mention  simple  inflammation  of  the  pancreas ;  yet 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  give  some  account  of  the  lesions  produ- 
ced by  it  from  the  cases  and  dissections  related  by  Morgagni,* 
Portal,  Gendrin,  Crampton,  Percival,  Lawrence,  and  others. 

Simple  inflammation  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  When  it 
is  acute,  Gendrin  very  accurately  states  the  morbid  appearances 
in  the  following  terms . — *^  It  is  recognized  by  the  redness  of 
the  substance  of  the  pancreas,  the  injection  and  infiltration  of  its 
interlobular  cellular  tissue.  The  first  of  these  characters  has 
been  noticed  by  Portal,  the  others  by  Morgagni,  in  a  subject  in 
which  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  had  as  yet  but  little  advan- 
ced,  and  which  only  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  organ.  The 
injection  and  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  rendered  the 
lobules  more  distinct.-f*  Morgagni  also  remarked  that  they  were 
denser.  When  the  .inflammation  is  more  intense,  the  organ  is 
brownish  red,  its  tissue  softened,  and  much  easier  torn  than  in 
the  sound  state.  We  find  an  example  of  this  in  Morgagni.^^— 
(Epist.  Anat.  xxvi.  Art.  81.) 

Gendrin  proceeds  to  say,  **  that  we  are  led  to  assign  for  the 
anatomical  characters  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pancreas 
a  great  augmentation  in  density  of  its  tissue,  which  tumefies  and 
becomes  drier,  more  elastic,  and  of  a  reddish  or  whitish  yellow 
colour.     We  also  sometimes  find  red  spots  and  infiltratbns  of 

*  Morgaipii,  KpUt.  Anaitm.  xlv.  Ait.  23,  and  BpitC  Anat  xxvi.  Arc  SL  PoMal, 
Anatomic  Medicale,  Vol.  ▼•  GendriOf  HUtoire  AnaU  des  Inflam,  Tom.  L  p.  262. 
Crampton  and  Pbrcival,  Trans.  K.  and  Q.  Coll.  of  Phys.  Dablxn,  Vol.  ii.  p  134, 
Ac     Lawreaoc,  Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soc  Vol.  ztL 

-f  Lerminier  in  hia  Ctini^iM  Medicale^  T.  ii.  p.  iOO»  eoBfinsa  thcta  oiiiflrva* 
tions,.— and  adds,  that  the  tumefaction  was  apecially  onrioe  to  the  engorgement  of 
the  interlobular  oellolar  tinue,  and  further  obeerretf  who  does  not  perceite  a  great 
analogy  between  this  state  of  the  pencicas,  and  tfaikt  wetiBm  pnintcd  by  the 
parotids  in  severe  fevers  ? 
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blood*  M  if  iooorporated  in  the  oondensed  ceUnlar  tissue,  bat 
this  alteration,  which  was  seen  in  our  patient,  (paragraph  863) 
doea  not  seem  to  be  very  constant.  The  pancreatic  <»nal  has 
been  found  obliterated  by  a  powdery  chalky  matter,  evidently 
the  product  of  a  sort  of  precipitation  from  liie  pancreatic  fluid. 
— (H.  A.  Tom.  1.  p.  262.) 

In  Dr  Crampton'^d  fatal  case,  occuiring  in  the  person  of  John 
Doyle,  the  paaoreas  was  precisely  as  represented  by  Gendrin  in 
his  brief  sketch  of  chronic  inflammation  of  this  viscus.  It  was 
bard  and  enlarged,  particularly  at  its  head^  which  pressed  upon 
the  gall-duds,  and  obliterated  the  dwtus  communis.  AU  the 
parts  about  the  galLducts  were  knotted  together  by  adhesive  in- 
flammation. There  was  much  serum  in  the  abdonen,  and  the 
liTer  ccmtained  some  vomicae.  The  other  organs  of  the  body 
were  acmnd.  The  oobur  of  the  substance  of  the  pancreas  is  not 
mentioned  here. 

The  very  singukr  ease  published  by  Mr  Lawrence,  (Med. 
Chir.  Trans.)  exhibited  appearances  poai  mortem  in  near  coi^ 
respondence  with  those  above  stated.  The  cellular  texture 
around  the  pancreas  was  loaded  with  serum ;  the  viscus  itself 
was  of  a  dull  deep-red  colour,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  re- 
markably bloodless  state  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
was  firm  in  texture ;  the  bbules,  also,  when  divided,  were  firm 
and  crisp ;  it  was  otherwise  healthy.  The  spleen  was  turgid, 
and  rather  large.  The  membranes  fining  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, together  wkh  all  the  viscera  contained  in  those  cavities, 
except  the  pancreas  and  spleen,  were  bloodless,  and  peculiarly 
pale,  as  in  persoiis  who  bad  died  in  a  state  of  anamia.  There 
were  traces  of  iuflammation  in  the  dura  mater  and  pia  maUr. 

This  case  occurred  in  a  hAj  during  pregnancy.  That  some^ 
thing  unusual  had  taken  place,  was  evinced  by  her  veiy  blanched 
appearaBce,-!-!^  great  thirst,  and  by  her  complaining  of  a  dull 
pain  acvosa  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  There  were  scarcely 
auy  other  symptoms.  It  was  left  to  the  scalpel  to  reveal  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  high  degree  of  oniBmia  which  occur* 
led  ia  this  case,  and  in  another  person  with  carcinomatous  pan- 
creas, as  related  by  Dr  Abercrombie,  may  lead  to  the  belief  thai 
the  pancreas  is  an  important  agent  in  sanguification ;  but  the 
cause  of  the  bloodlessness  must  be  sought  elsewhere ;  for  these 
ace  mott  exertions  to  the  general  rule,  if  we  judge  from  above 
fifty  examples  of  pancreatic  disease. 

Abecete.^^ee^  m  which  the  sole  or  prominent  evidence  of 
disease  is  suppuration  or  abscess  within  the  substance  of  the 
pancreas,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  They  are  narrated  by 
Baillie,  Percival,  Portal,  Gendrin,  &c.     Many  cases  are  insert- 
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ed  from  other  sathora  in  the  first  book  of  Lieutauf  s  Hisioria 
Anatomioo^Medica.* 

Inasmuch  as  ndther  the  seyeritj  of  the  symptoms,  nor  their 
nature,  as  at  present  understood,  is  any  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  we  can  only  fear  that  suppuration  has  taken 
place  when  we  observe  in  the  patient  the  usual  constitutional 
symptoms  of  that  process. 

When  an  abscess  is  forming  in  the  substance  of  the  pancreas, 
the  pus  is  infiltrated  into  its  interlobular  tissue.  <^  The  glandu- 
lar granules  are  very  soft,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour,  and  some^ 
times  manifestly  lessened,  although  the  whole  organ  is  usually 
enlarged,  but  not  always.  The  investing  capsule  is  itself  very 
much  inflamed,  and  is  sometimes  rendered  thicker  by  false  mem- 
brane, as  occurred  in  a  body  opened  by  Portal.  When  the  sup- 
puration  is  completed,  the  pus  is  usually  collected  in  one  cavity, 
which  occupies  the  whole  organ : — of  this  there  are  on  record 
numerous  examples.  In  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  pancreas  is  but  partial.  Sometimes  in  this 
way  the  pus  is  infiltrated  into  a  moderate  siied  cavity,  mixed 
with  a  clear  yellowish  fluid,  and  whitish  curds.  A  gray  pulve- 
rulent pus  occupies  the  most  dependent  part  of  small  cavities, 
as  was  the  case  in  an  abscess  which  we  saw.  We  cannot  doubt 
but  that  there  was  there  a  true  mixture  of  the  product  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gli^nd  with  that  of  inflammation.^f 

In  large  purulent  deposits,  the  matter  is  commonly  inodorous 
and  creamy.  Portal  has  collected  two  pounds  of  it  from  one 
sac.  It  had  a  green  tinge  in  one  of  the  numerous  cases  record- 
ed in  laeutaud.  Bartholin  found  it  very  fetid,  but  the  abscess 
opened  into  the  intestines.  Gendrin  once  saw  a  vast  sac  full  of 
grayish,  very  fetid  pus,  formed  in  the  situation  of  the  pancreas, 
and  in  communication  with  the  jejunum,  which  was  perforated 
at  its  origin  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  The  parenchyma  of  the 
organ  was  represented  by  a  reddish,  dense,  friable  mass,  which, 
together  with  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  and  the  coat  of  the 
intestine,  constituted  the  walls  of  the  great  cavity. 

The  substance  of  the  inflamed  pancreas  sometimes  remains 
unchanged  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  collection  of  pus  de- 
posited in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  lobules  of  the  ghmd  are 
then  as  if  they  were  separated  by  dissection,  and  the  organ 
swims  in  pus.  Lieutaud|has  reported  many  facts  of  this  kind. 
(Gendrin,  op.  cit.  p.  S39.) 

•  Bullia,  (Cooke,  Oiaeaitea  of  OigeMioD,  p.  67*)  Perdv«l,'^Tniis.  K.  Q.  Coll. 
Phys.  Dublin,  it  Portal,  Anatomie  Medicale,  Tom.  v.  Patio  and  Aubert,  (Lieu- 
taud.  Hist.  Anat.  Med.  Tome  L  245  )  Tulpttts,  (Bonetus,  1.  iv.  sect  vii.  obs.  4.) 
Gendrio,  op.  dt. 

f  GendriD,  op.  dt.  p.  237> 
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Portal  (Anatamie  Medicale^  T.  v.  p.  3580  has  the  following 
obeeryations  on  this  subject : — *'  There  are,^  says  he,  **  diseases 
of  the  testicle  which  affect  the  lumbar  region,  and  give  rise  to 
suppuration  in  the  pancreas  or  its  neighbourhood.  In  a  man 
who  died  after  castration,  where  the  spermatic  cord  was  tied,  I 
saw  a  great  quantity  of  pus  in  the  cord  itself,  and  a  considerable 
abscess  around  the  pancreas.  Antoine  Petit  cites  many  exam- 
ples of  this  in  support  of  his  opinion  against  the  ligature  of  the 
cord.'^ 

Very  few  morbid  appearances  have  been  noted  in  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  in  inflammation  of  the  pancreas.  In  only 
one  case  to  my  knowledge  were  the  gall-ducts  obliterated  by 
pressure ;  it  was  in  that  reported  by  Dr  Percival. 

Sphacelus. — ^When  the  inflammation  is  very  violent,  sphace* 
Ills  may  supervene.  Gendrin  (op.  cit.)  quotes  a  well  charac- 
terised examjrfe  which  occurred  after  chronic  inflammation.  He 
adds,  as  extremely  probable,  that,  as  in  other  tissues,  the  acute 
inflammation  only  passes  readily  and  completely  into  the  state 
of  sphacelus,  after  chronic  disease  has  weakened  the  organ. 

Portal  (op.  ciut.  T.  v.  p.  363,)  sUtes  that  gangrene  of  the 
pancreas  is  a  ft'equent  consequence  of  its  having  became  inflam- 
ed. He  witnessed  this  on  many  occasions,  and  specifies  the  le- 
sions as  they  showed  themselves  in  the  dissection  of  a  trades- 
man of  Bue  St  Denis,  in  Paris,  who  died  under  this  malady. 
The  pancreas  was  here  of  a  violet-red  colour  throughout ;  it 
was  softened  to  a  pulp,  and  permitted  the  escape  outwards  of  a 
black  fetid  fluid.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  universal  spha- 
celus. Certain  parts  of  the  stomach  ^nd  duodenum  were  in- 
flamed. 

I  only  know  of  two  more  instances  of  sphacelus.  They  are 
those  related  by  Barbette  and  Greisel  (Lieutaud,  T.  i.  obs.  1056.) 
They  merely  state  the  fact. 

Carcinoma. — I  have  had  no  difiicalty  in  collecting  twenty- 
eight  cases*  of  carcinoma  of  this  VMctK,— all,  with  the  exception 
of  five  ftom  Bonetus,  narrated  with  considerable  ftilness  and 
precision.  Very  many  more  instances  are  on  record  in  a  less 
accurate  form. 

Of  these  twenty-eight  cases,  sixteen  occurred  in  the  male  sex. 

*  Abeniethy's  Lectures,  Ltncet  xiL  60.  Abercrombi«*t  Diseaaes  of  Abdom.  p. 
392,  393,  394.  Sandwith,  Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Journal,  xtL  p.  380.  Martland,  Ed. 
Med.  Surg.  Joum.  xxiv.  p.  73,  79.  Percival,  Traos.  K.  Q.  Coll.  Phjs.  DubL  ii. 
p.  133.  King,  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  Tii.  p.  493.  Heberden*t  Comment  p.  460.  Sewdl, 
Af ed.  Fhyaw  Joan.  zzxi.  p.  94,  96.  Bonetus,  lib.  iii.  sect.  6,  obs.  63,  66,— .Hb.  iii. 
sert.  7,  obs.  6, 20,  61,.— lib.  ii.  sect  vii.  obs.  130.  Lieutaud,  Hist  Anat  Med. 
Tom.  i.  p.  240.  Archives  de  Sciences,  Med.  Andral,  xxvii.  p.  1 17*  Doponcbel, 
Med.  Hepos.  xxti.  p.  162.  Lancet,  u.  1828, 1829,  p.  177-  Vidal,  Nouvelle  Biblioth. 
Mcdicale,  Tom.  vi.  p.  101.     Veipean,  Andral,  Patbol.  Anatomy,  Vol.  ii.  346. 
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Fourteen  were  forty  years  old,  and  upwards.  Of  the  females, 
nearly  all  were  past  6fty  years  of  age.  There  are  included  three 
boys,  two,  eight,  and  eleven  years  old,  respectively,  (Lieutaudi 
Martland,  Eerckring) 

The  utmost  irregularity  prevails  with  respect  to  almost  aU 
the  circumstances  of  this  disease,-— its  duration,  symptoms,  ap- 
pearances on  dissection,  and  the  subjects  of  attack.  Carcinoma 
sometimes  attacks  almost  every  organ  of  the  body  in  the  same 
individual,  and  leaves  the  pancreas  untouched. 

Its  origin  and  progress  is  the  same  in  this  gland  as  in  any 
other.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  begins  in  simple 
induration,— -for  such  a  condition  is  common,  either  idone  or 
mixed,  with  carcinoma  in  any  or  all  its  forms. 

Enlargement  usui^y  takes  places ;  and,  on  rare  occasions, 
even  so  as  to  equal  the  dimensions  of  the  liver.  Only  in  two  in- 
stances, with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  it  dbtinctly  stated  not 
to  have  increased  in  size. 

The  disease  may  occupy  the  whole  pancreas ;  but  usually 
only  a  part.  It  is  often  difiused  irregularly,  and  with  undefin- 
ed boundaries  through  the  organ,  which  is  elsewhere  hardened, 
simply.  Its  peculiar  texture  is  usually  termed,  concisely,  scir- 
rhous ;  but  this  epithet  is  used  by  competent  observers,  such  as 
Andral,  Abercrombie,  Heberden,  Sandwitb,  and  others.  Where 
it  is  characterized  with  greater  minuteness^  it  is  said,  in  the  first 
or  hard  stage  to  be  gristly,  dense,  and  heavy^  like  cow^^s  udder. 
In  a  case  related  by  Bonetus,  the  scirrhus  was  arranged  in  balls 
of  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s  egg. 

In  seventeen  cases  out  of  twenty-eight  of  carcinoma  of  the 
pancreas,  the  disease  did  not  arrive  at  the  stage  of  softenings 
although  some  of  them  had  exiaCed  for  years ;  it  was  purely 
scirrhous. 

When  the  whole  organ  is  not  implicated,  it  commonly  in- 
vades the  head, — the  most  important  portion.  The  tumid  part 
is  then  apt  to  compress  the  duodenum,  so  as  to  render  the  ductus 
communis  of  the  liver  totally  impervious,  and  thas  occasion  ex. 
tensive  hepatic  disease.  The  liver  suffered  severely  in  the  cases 
reported  by  Mariland,  Percival,  and  King. 

The  swelling  may  also  press  upon  the  pybrus,  and  even  com- 
municate to  it  a  scirrhous  texture.  In  two  examples  of  this 
malady,  given  in  some  detail  by  Dr  Sewall,  it  had  nearly  obli- 
terated this  passage. 

In  an  instance  of  only  three  months  duration,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr  Percival,  the  pylorus  was  not  only  scirrhous, 
but  likewise  contained  several  small  abscesses, — a  rather  singu- 
lar circumstance. 

When  a  portion  only  of  the  pancreiis  is  affected,  its  duct 
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may  remain  free,  (King;)  otherwise  it  is  commonly  dosed,  and 
especially  the  mouth  of  the  duct,  when  the  head  is  concerned ; 
and  then,  as  Dr  Carswell  obserTes,  the  orfpai  swells  from  re- 
tained secretion.  In  five  cases,  three  of  which  are  furnished  hj 
Dr  Abercrombie,  the  others  by  Andral  and  Vidal,  the  scirrhus 
had  at  the  time  of  death  passed  into  the  soft  state,  called  ce^ 
fhaloma  by  Dr  Carswell,  but  medullary  sarcoma  by  previous 
writers*  Some  parts,  however,  were  still  as  hard  as  cartilage ; 
but  the  others  had  all  the  pulpy,  pale  yellow,  brain -like  cha- 
racter of  the  second  stage  of  scirrhus.  In  two  of  Dr  Abercrbm- 
bie^s  cases,  the  cephahnia  was  distributed  in  yellow  and  white 
layers. 

Andral^s  case  was  remarkable  during  life  for  the  nature  and 
severity  of  the  pain ;  which  was  accounted  for  after  death  by 
the  iact  then  discovered,  that  great  compession  had  been  made 
on  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the  plexus  of  nerves  which  spread 
themselves  out  on  that  vessel. 

In  M.  Vidal's  instance,  where  death  took  place  from  sudden 
hemorrhage,  examination  of  the  body  showed  a  large  and  deep 
ulcerated  cavity  in  the  cefdialomatous  head  of  the  pancreas, 
communicating  by  a  wide  opening  with  the  duodenum.  At  the 
bottom  lay  a  clot  of  blood  as  large  as  a  nut. 

In  an  example  not  unlike  this  of  M*  Yidal,  seen  at  Cadis  by 
Dr  Duponchel,  the  pancreas  was  changed  into  a  sac,  with  a  few 
shreds  of  cephaloma  here  and  there  on  its  sides,  and  much 
brownish  matter,  like  coagulated  blood« 

In  two  cases  related  by  Abemetby  and  Heberden,  respective- 
ly, (the  suliject  of  one  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,)  no 
vestige  of  any  form  of  scirrhus  remained.  The  gland  was  al- 
together in  a  state  of  canoeniM  ulceration. 

The  twenty-eight  cases  from  which  I  have  drawn  up  the 
above  short  statement,  I  selected  because  they  seemed  to  be 
idiopathic ;  and  therefore  might  be  expected  to  present  easily 
interpreted  phenomena. 

In  none  of  these  has  any  disease  been  detected  after  death 
in  the  head  or  chest;  and  the  abdominal  lesions  have  been  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  the  stomach,  Uver,  and  duodenum. 

In  eight  cases,  and  those  of  long  standing,  not  the  slightest  de- 
rangement had  advanced  beyond  the  pancreas. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  only  once  (Sandwich)  said  to 
be  erythematous.  Dr  Abercrombie  found  all  the  coats  thicken- 
ed in  this  latter  subject ;  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  arch  of 
the  colon  adhared  to  the  scirrhous  mass.  The  stomach  and  in- 
testincB  have  been  found  much  contracted.  (Sewall.)  The  pylo- 
rus occasionally  adheres  to  the  pancreas ;  and  thus  connected 
it  has  been  seen  sound,  enlarged,  and  indurated,  or  enlarged 
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and  containing  vomictBf  (Harder  and  PerciTal) ;  or,  again,  even 
truly  scirrhous. 

The  liver  has  been  met  with  more  or  less  increased  in  bulk, 
natural  in  consistence  and  colour,  green,  (King ;)  or  quite  pale 
and  bloodless.  (Haider  and  Abercrombie.)  Its  peritoneal  coat 
aometimes  has  inflammatory  adherences  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
(Martland.)  It  has  tubercles  imbedded  sometimes  close  be- 
neath it.  Small  white  tubera  have  been  found  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  organ. 

The  gall-bladder  is  often  very  much  enlarged  from  the  obli- 
teration of  the  ductus  communis. 

Excepting  inflammation  from  compression,  I  have  not  met 
with  an  instance  of  any  other  disease  of  the  duodenum,  or  of 
the  intestines  generally. 

In  an  old  standing  case  which  occurred  in  a  surgeon  (Bone- 
tus)  the  cancer  which  affected  the  pancreas  had  extended  to  the 
kidneys. 

According  to  Begin  (Diction,  de  Med.  et  Chir.  part  iv. 
481,)  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  often  follows  that  of  the  small 
curvature  of  the  stomach, — of  the  lower  portion  of  the  liver,  or 
is  consecutive  to  the  cancerous  masses  which  now  and  then  are 
developed  iu  the  cellular  tissue  by  which  the  pancreas  is  sur- 
rounded. The  disease  did  not  originate  in  any  of  these  three 
modes  in  the  examples  of  it  which  I  have  collected. 

Tubercle. — I  only  know  of  two  instances,  in  any  detail,  of 
the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  pancreas.  In  Andral^a 
case  of  carcinomatous  pancreas,  the  confused  mass  exhibited  dis- 
tinct traces  of  this  sul^tance.  Mr  Cooke,  in  his  work  on  indi- 
gestion, mentions  that  Dr  Venables  found  the  pancreas  scro- 
fulous, hardened  and  tuberculous,  with  cheesy  matter  inter- 
spersed.    The  patient  was  strumous  and  hydrocephalic. 

Portal  has  seen  this  organ  tuberculous  in  highly  scroftiloua 
subjects.     (Anat.  Med.  Tome.  v.  855.) 

M.  Clermond  Lombard,  however,  states,  that  in  100  cases  of 
tuberculous  disease  in  children,  which  he  examined,  he  found 
tubercle  five  times  in  the  pancreas, — results  very  different  from 
those  obtained  by  the  anatomical  labours  of  Dr  Carswell.  (En- 
cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  iv.  257). 

Sarcoma. — Mr  Langstaff  relates  a  case  (Medico-Chirurg* 
Trans,  ix.  840,)  where  ttiberculaied  sarcoma  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  pancreas,  and,  indeed,  of  most  of  the  oi^ans  of 
the  body. 

Sieatoma.'^In  examining  the  body  of  a  man  40  years  old, 
M.  Portal  (op.  cit  v.  357,)  discovered  the  pancreas  to  be  im- 
mensely large  and  full  of  steatomatous  concretions.  It  had  a 
coating  of  the  consistence  of  suet,  about  half  an  inch  thick.   The 
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steatoma  existed  also  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  He  says  that 
these  tumours  are  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers  in  this  vis- 
cus,  both  hard  and  soft,  "white  like  suet  or  honey  yellow. 

Calculi. — Just  as  they  have  been  found  in  the  siuivaiy  glands, 
calculi  have  been  met  with  in  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas,  though 
very  seldom. 

They  are  usually  white,  and  vary  very  much  in  shape,  sise,  and 
number.  In  Dr  Baillie^s  case,  they  were  of  the  sise  of  a  hasle* 
nut ;  in  that  of  Graaf,  (Lieutaud,  Tome.i.obs.  1045,)  they  wereas 
large  as  peas.  Gendriu  (op.  cit.  Tome.  ii.  262,)  mentions  that 
the  pancreatic  canal  is  sometimes  clogged  up  with  a  chalky  pow-  ^ 
der. 

As  the  pancreatic  duct  is  less  sensible  than  those  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  or  bladder,  it  is  not  often  that  much  inconvenience  or 
pain  is  complained  of ;  even  when  the  passage,  upon  examination 
after  death,  seems  to  have  been  kept  by  its  contents  on  the 
stretch. 

Portal  found  twelve  calculi  in  a  man  who  died  suddenly  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  tumid  pancreas  pressed  that  arte- 
ry so  firmly  against  the  spine  that  the  portion  above  the  organ 
was  much  dilated,  as  far  as  the  heart ;  and  even  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  latter  was  in  a  state  of  dilatation.  The  part  of  the 
aorta  below  ^  pancreas  was,  on  the  other  hand,  so  contracted 
that  the  little  finger  could  hardly  be  introduced. 

Bonetus  has  a  case  in  which  four  calculi  were  found ;  but  they 
were  accompanied  by  no  symptoms  worthy  of  remark. 

Worms  have  been  found  in  the  pancreatic  duct ;  but  they  had 
evidently  crept  there  from  the  duodenum.     (Lieutaud). 

Rupture. — A  woman  was  thrown  down  by  the  wheel  of  a 
stage-coach.  She  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  pancreas 
was  found,  on  post  mortem  examination,  to  be  completely  torn 
through  in  a  transverse  direction  :  there  was  also  laceration  of 
the  liver ;  together  with  extensive  effusion  of  blood  ioto  the  ab- 
domen. Some  of  the  ribs  were  broken,  (Travers,  Lancet,  xii. 
884.) 

III.  Symptomatolooy.— -Symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
pancreas,  whether  the  case  terminate  in  the  first  stage  of  conges- 
tion and  induration,  or  in  any  of  the  subsequent  stages,  are  pri- 
roary  or  secondary, — direct  or  indirect.  Of  the  first  kind  are 
pain  and  enlargement.  Pain  in  the  pancreatic  region  does  not 
occur  in  every  instance,  but  the  exceptions  are  rare.  It  is  seat. 
ed  deeply  in  the  middle  of  the  epigastrium,  or  even  in  the 
back,  and  wanders  from  thence  like  the  colic,  first  to  one  part, 
and  then  to  another ;  sometimes  extending  even  to  the  chest. 
When  there  is  no  tumefaction,  the  pain  is  not  afiPected  by  strong 
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prefigure :  but  It  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  mudi  food  tn 
the  stomach. 

The  enlargement  of  the  gland  is  not  often  to  be  detected  dur- 
ing life ;  at  least,  only  in  four  cases  out  of  fifteen  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  was  it  recognized.  In  these  four  cases,  a  dense,  hard, 
fixed,  sensitive  swelling  was  perceptible  in  the  centre  of  the  epi- 
gastrium, quite  distinct  from  the  liver  or  stomach,  and  rising 
from  the  interior  of  the  abdomen. 

The  secondary  or  indirect  symptoms  are  dependent  on  pre»- 
sure  or  sympathy.  The  only  organs  thus  afiected  are  the  sto- 
mach, duodenum,  and  liver.  The  stomach  usually  gives  early 
intimations  of  mischief  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  diges- 
tion' is  performed :  the  latter  becomes  slow,  painiVil,  and  flatulent. 
When  a  considerable  quantity  of  food  is  taken,  vomiting  comes 
on,  and  relieves  the  pain ;  where  there  is  no  vomiting,  there  is 
diarrhoea ;  the  matters  discharged  not  possessing  any  peculiar 
character. 

The  intestinal  digestion  is  also  impaired ;  for  the  duodenum 
is  always  much  irritated  by  pressure,  which  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  impede  the  flow  of  bile  into  it 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  liver  is  disturbed  to  any  extent,  un- 
til obliteration  of  thedtic^t^  communis  is  completed,  or  nearly  ; 
but  then  we  have  all  the  symptoms  of  inflamed  or  disorganised 
liver,  such  as  a  jaundiced  state  of  the  skin,  saflron  urine,  pain, 
with  swelling  in  the  right  side,  occasional  pyrexia,  ascites,  &c. 

The  other  abdominal  organs  show  only  those  derangements 
of  function  which  we  might  expect  from  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbanoe.  This  varies  much;  it  is  seldom  great;  the  d^pree  of 
fever  usually  present  rather  resembles  a  slow,  undermining, 
irritation.  The  brain  remains  clear ;  and  the  heart  and  other 
organs  of  the  chest  are  comparatively  tranquil.  In  two  cases 
the  pulse  was  intermittent.  Unless  an  hepatic  afi*ection  is  su- 
perinduced, the  complexion  and  alvine  evacuations  remain  na- 
tural. 

What  the  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  are,  we  are 
not  informed  by  the  narrators  of  the  cases  I  have  seen ;  many 
probable  ones  might  be  specified. 

Carcinoma, — The  symptoms  of  camiiofna,inany  of  itsforms, 
are  much  the  same  as  in  inflammation  of  this  gland.  The  chief 
diflerence  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  amount  of  the  pain,  and  in  the  more 
tardy  progress  of  the  complaint.  The  pain  is  severe  in  almost 
every  instance ;  but  none  whatever  was  felt  by  an  elderly  gentle* 
man  who  died  three  months  after  requesting  medical  assistance; 
(Percival ;)  and  in  another,  it  was  simple  uneasiness.  Its  seat  is 
the  same  as  in  pancreatic  inflammation ;  and  it  is  of  the  same 
wandering  nature. 
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Distension  of  stomach  by  food,  or  of  the  colon  by  feces,  usu- 
ally  aggravates  the  pain.  Pressure,  even  when  applied  forci- 
bly, on  most  occasions  does  not  augment  it ;  but  it  does  when  a 
tumour  is  perceptible  during  life.  It  is  sometimes  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  erect  posture,  so  that  in  the  example  of  Augus- 
tus De  Thou,  in  the  two  cases  of  Dr  Sewall,  and  in  that  of  Mr 
Abemethy,  the  patients  always  stooped.  The  pain  becomes  ag- 
gravated  as  the  complaint  proceeds,  and  is  often  continued  and 
excessively  violent.  In  the  case  related  by  Andral,  it  was  si-^ 
toate  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  was  almost  intolerable ;  shoot- 
ing into  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  for  hours,  and  even  for  days, 
besides  pervading  the  whole  abdomen.  The  pain  resembled 
blows  with  a  hammer,  or  stabs  in  the  back  with  a  dagger.  It 
was  worse  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 

The  coimtenance  usually  bespeaks  great  suffering. 

Fever  in  some  instances  is  present  in  a  low  degree ;  but  in 
many  there  is  none  until  quite  the  latter  period  of  the  disease. 

There  is  usually  great  emaciation. 

The  other  lesions  of  the  pancreas  which  we  have  enumerated, 
only  becoming  known  after  death,  or  only  having  been  seen  very 
seldom,  we  cannot  as  yet  give  any  accurate  account  of  the  symp- 
toms they  produce. 

IV.  Diagnosis. — On  most  occasions  it  is  impossible  to  distin* 
guish  diseases  of  the  pancreas  from  each  other,  and  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  separate  them  from  the  disorders  of  other  organs ;  but 
both  these  objects  are  very  desirable  in  practice,  and  now  and 
then  may  be  accomplished. 

The  simple  or  perhaps  unascertained  nature  of  the  functions 
of  this  organ  stands  much  in  our  way,  as  well  as  the  small  num- 
ber, ordinary  kind,  and  variability  of  the  symptoms.  Most  of 
them  arise  secondarily  from  disorder  of  the  primtB  vub  or  liver. 
The  pain  differs  from  hepatic  pain  only  in  seat. 

The  diagnosis  rests  much  on  negative  evidence ; — ^if  there  be 
no  group  of  symptoms  evidencing  important  disease  of  liver, 
stomach,  intestines,  omentum,  or  lumbar  abscess,  and  there  be 
deep-seated  weight  or  pain  above  the  umbilicus  or  in  the  back, 
vomiting  after  food,  (not  after  the  first  morsel,)  tolerable  appe- 
tite, healthy  stools ;  if  there  be  good  spirits,  with  a  clear  intel- 
lect, emaciation,  and  low  fever,  then  pancreatic  inflammation 
may  be  strongly  suspected,  especially  when  the  usual  treatment 
for  hepatic  or  stomachic  complaints  has  failed. 

If  a  tumour  be  perceptible  externally,  similar  to  those  seen 
by  Drs  Crampton  and  Percival  in  the  centre  of  the  epigastrium 
or  thereabouts,  and  detached  from  any  of  the  great  viscera,  the 
true  nature  of  the  case  becomes  plain. 

When  ordinary  care  cannot  discover  any  such  tumour,  a  more 
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minute  examination  VMiy  succeed ;  and  this  is  facilitated  by  the 
usual  emaciation,  unless  this  be  masked  by  ascites  or  anasarca. 
The  best  time  for  exploration  is  early  in  the  morning,  before  break- 
fast,— the  lower  bowels  having  been  emptied  by  a  glyster.  If  we 
then  pass  our  hands  firmly  from  the  sides  of  the  belly  to  the  middle, 
we  may  perceive  a  more  or  less  circumscribed  hardness  in  the  si* 
tuation  of  the  pancreas,  which,  when  pressed  by  the  single  finger, 
may  cause  pain*  In  the  article  ^*  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas,^ 
in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Dr  Carter  advises  one 
hand  to  be  placed  on  the  back,  and  the  other  on  the  stomach  of 
the  patbnt,  and  then,  during  the  employment  of  considerable 
pressure,  an  expression  of  deep-seated  pam  may  perhaps  be  eli* 
cited. 

Inflammation  of  the  pancreas  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  carcinoma,  except  where  the  former  is  very  acute,  although 
such  discrimination  is  desirable.  The  circumstances  whiob  may 
guide  us  are,  in  carcinoma,  its  insidious  commentament,  greatet' 
duration,  the  increase  of  suffering,  the  absence  offerer,  tint  of 
skin,  and  the  steadily  augmenting  emaciation. 

V.  Tkeatment— Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  cannot  be  com- 
bated, as  its  presence  is  not  even  suspected  during  life.  Hyper- 
trophy, if  discovered,  whiph  rarely  happens,  is  to  be  considered 
a  very  chronic  subacute  inflammation.  I  only  know  of  one  case 
of  internal  hemorrhage.  Its  treatment  must  be  conducted  on 
general  principles. 

Where  inflammation  is  suspected  or  ascertained,  the  indica^ 
tions  are,  1^^,  to  subdue  inflammation;  and,  SJfy,  to  relieve 
troublesome  symptoms. 

Inasmuch  as  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  this  organ  do  not 
run  their  course  rapidly,  and  as  the  system  does  not  sympathise 
vehemently  with  them,  although  a  certain  degree  of  energy  is 
required  to  ward  off  ulterior  consequences,  too  great  an  activity 
is  to  be  deprecated. 

General  bleeding  is  seldom  necessary.  A  dosen  leeches  should 
be  applied  to  the  abdominal  parietes  immediately  over  the  seat 
.of  the  pancreas ;  and  they  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time 
while  pain  or  tun^pur  remains,  and  while  the  strength  permits. 
The  tartar  emetic  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  side,  or 
a  blister  applied  ;  and  in  the  situation  here  pointed  out,*— not 
to  interfere  with  the  leeching. 

Poultices  and  fomentations  have  been  useful. 
Severe  purging  should  be  avoided,  as  the  duodenum  is  usu- 
ally in  an  inflamed  or  irritable  state ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  pro- 
cure two  motions  daily,  with  the  help  of  two  drachms  of  castor 
oil,  and  five  drops  of  laudanum  ;  or  by  meaQs  of  efTervescing 
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saline  ap^vientfi,  lenitive  electuary,  or  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
supertartrate  of  potass  in  small  and  oft-repeated  doses. 

The  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  best  obviated  by  attention 
to  the  quantity  of  the  ingestat  and  by  a  sucoesflion  of  sedatives 
in  small  and  repeated  doses, — such  as  contum,  hyoscyamus^  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  Dr  Whytt^s  favourite  dinner  draught,  consist- 
ing of  six  drops  of  laudanum,  and  as  many  grains  of  calcined 
magnesia,  in  peppermint  water,  tranquillizes  the  stomach  excel- 
lently. Dr  Carter  prescribes  on  this  occasion  a  drachm  of  the 
tinetore  of  senna,  with  five  minims  of  laudanum,  in  an  aromatic 
fluid  medium ;  or  small  portions  of  calumba,  soda,  rhubarb,  and 
capsicum,  combined  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 

In  no  form  of  pancreatic  disease  should  mercury  be  used ; — 
for,  as  all  the  compounds  of  this  metal  are  the  specific  stimulants 
to  the  salivary  gliwds,  they  are  so  in  all  probability  to  the  pan- 
creas. 

If  the  secretion  of  the  inflamed  organ  be  increased,  while  the 
canal  for  its  discharge  is  closed  up,  nothing  but  mischief  can 
result ;-— the  tumefaction  will  increase ;  the  neighbouring  parts 
will  probablv  be  injured  by  pressure,  and  the  whole  constitution 
will  sympathise  deeply. 

Under  the  treatment  now  laid  down,  the  disease  may  be  ex- 
pected to  subside,  or  to  assume  the  chronic  form.  In  Dr  Cramp- 
t<m^8  case,  its  gradual  disappearance,  under  the  use  of  appro- 
priate means,  was  beautifully  exemplified. 

In  the  chronic  stage  of  the  inflammation,  we  must  trust  to 
sustained  but  very  gentle  catharsis,  especially  as  induced  by  the 
use  of  mineral  waters.  The  internal  and  External  employment 
of  iodine,  occasional  leeching,  and  external  derivation  may  be 
required. 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  carcinomatous  afiection  of  the 
pancreas,  it  is  only  common  prudence  to  be  very  mild  and  cau- 
tious in  our  operations.  A  main  part  of  our  duty  is  to  obviate 
unpleasant  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

The  complaint  may  be  in  its  first  stage.  To  bring  on  the  se- 
cond will. be  to  increase  the  patient^s  suffering,  and  hurry  him 
to  his  grave.  Drastic  purgatives,  or  violent,  debilitating  reme- 
dies of  any  kind  must  be  avoided. 

Our  interference  should  be  limited  to  the  periodical  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  and  of  anodyne  fomentations,  to  the  abdomen, 
with  a  small  blister  occasionally. 

As  a  loaded  state  of  the  colon  is  always  productive  of  increase 
of  pain,  glysters  are  beneficial. 

We  should  endeavour  to  lessen  nervous  sensibility,  and  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organ,  by  putting  the 
system  under  the  gentle  influence  of  the  sedatives  before  spoken 
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of.     Opium  should  be  withheld  as  long  as  the  patienf  s  suirer* 
ings  will  allow,  for  many  reasons. 

The  diet  should  be  easily  digestible,  very  nutritious,  and 
taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  tioie,  and  frequently. 


Art.  IX. — Account  of  the  state  of  the  Arteries f  in  a  case  of 
Double  Iliac  Aneurism^  in  which  both  Eatemal  Iliac  Ar^ 
teries  had  been  secured  by  Ligature.  By  Mr  John  Tor- 
bet, Surgeon,  Paisley.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir,— -According  to  my  promise,  I  now  send  you  the  arteries 
concerned  in  the  operations  performed  by  Mr  Tait  in  the  case 
of  double  femoral  aneurism,  occurring  in  the  person  of  David 
Gumming,  as  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  July  1826,  (Volume  zxvi.  p.  92.) 

The  case  is  there  so  fully  detaUed,  that  there  is  now  nothing 
to  add ;  the  only  other  desirable  information  being  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arteries  effected  by  the  ligatures. 

That  appendix  I  now  send  you. 

In  a  case  like  the  present,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
have  had  the  whole  anastomotic  branches  of  each  limb  minute- 
ly injected  and  displayed;  but  out  of  an  hospital,  that  kind  of 
preparation  is  impossible.  As  matters  were,  I  attempted  to  in- 
ject the  arteries*  On  the  one  side  my  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  on  the  other,  as  many  of  the  anastomosing  branches  were 
injected  as  we  could  take  away.  The  body  was  very  dropsical ; 
the  time  consumed  necessarily  considerable,  so  that  at  the  end 
we  were  much  hurried  by  the  impatience  of  the  relatives* 

Mr  Tait  died  in  May  1827,  and  since  his  death,  David 
Gumming  was  my  patient.  With  regard  to  the  man^s  general 
health,  it  was  very  tolerable  till  the  winter  of  1880-^1.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  of  every  year,  he  had  more  or  less  cough  ; 
fareathlessness  at  all  times  on  climbing  a  stair  or  making  any 
exertions.  His  legs  were  always  more  or  less  swollen,  but  he 
was  for  the  most  part  able  to  walk  about,  and  to  do  a  little  work 
at  his  favourite  occupation  of  grooming. 

In  the  winter  of  1880-31,  his  cough  and  breathlessness  were 
much  worse  than  usual.  Towards  the  spring,  symptoms  of  ge- 
neral dropsy  appeared ;  during  the  summer  he  got  worse  and 
worse,  and  on  the  15th  September  1881  he  died. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Paisley 9  May  14,  1835.  John  Torbet. 
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In  both  arteries  tbe  tunics  are  much  diseased ;  being  indurated 
and  affected  with  deposition  of  osteo-steatomatous  matter,  espe- 
cially at  the  bifurcations.  Both  aneurismal  tumours,  though 
shrunk  and  greatly  diminished  in  size,  and  completely  in^er- 
yious,  are  very  hard  and  solid,  and  resemble  dried  leather  or 
cartilage. 

Exflanation  of  the  Figures.    Plate  IV.  Fig.  1. 

a.  The  trunk  of  the  common  iliac  artery  of  the  right  side. 

6.  The  internal  iliac  artery. 

q.  The  external  iliac  artery  slit  open  for  an  inch  and  a  half, 
showing  the  canal  was  still  open,  and  exhibiting  the  internal 
coats  of  the  artery  shrivelled  (chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  action  of 
the  alcohol  in  which  the  preparation  has  been  so  long  macerated) 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  membranous  cord  running 
along  the  internal  surface  of  the  artery. 

c.  The  point  where  the  artery  becomes  ligamentous  and  im- 
pervious. 

d.  The  point  of  ligature,  marked  by  a  pretty  distinct  notch, 
and  about  two  inches  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac. 

e.  A  portion  of  artery  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  slit  open 
to  show  the  vessel  was  here  pervious,  and  which  was  injected 
from  branch  to  trunk  by  the  epigastric  artery. 

/.  The  epigastric  artery. 

g.  The  drcumflewa  Uii  arteiy,  injected  from  the  epigastric 
through  the  medium  of  the  trunk  of  the  external  iliac,  open  at 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  two  arteries. 

h.  The  commencement  of  the  sac,  impervious,  and  hard  as 
cartilage. 

f.  The  termination  of  the  sac. 

h.  The  femoral  artery,  injected  by 

/.  and  m.  Considerable  branches,  cut  short,  but  anastomosing 
with  the  branches  of  the  pelvic  and  gluteal  arteries. 

n.  The  shrivelled  profunda. 

o.  Several  branches  originally  rising  from  that  portion  of  the 
femoral  artery  where  the  sac  is  situate, — ^now  injected  from 
branch  to  trunk  by  anastomoses  with  the  arteries  fi^  the  pel- 
vis and  hip. 

p.  A  branch  from  the  obturator  artery,  communicating  with 
the  epigastric,  and  by  means  of  which  both  it  and  the  drcumfkaa 
mi  were  injected. 

Plate  IV.  Fig.  2. 

A.  The  trunk  of  the  common  iliac  artery  of  left  side  slit 
open. 

B.  The  internal  iliac. 
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C.  The  external  iliac  dit  open,  with  the  internal  coats  shri- 
veiled. 

D.  The  point  where  the  external  iliac  becomes  impervious. 
£.  The  point  of  ligature  marked  by  a  notch. 

F.  The  external  iliac  slit  open,  showing  that  it  was  pervious 
at  this  point. 

G.  The  epigastric. 

H.  The  cifcumjkxa  Uii. 

I.  The  sac  hard  as  cartilage. 

K.  The  femoral  artery. 

L.  The  point  where  the  femoral  artery  ceases  to  be  impervious. 

M.  The  femoral  artery  slit  open. 

N.  The  profunda  and  its  branches. 


Aet.  X. — Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Eye  Injirmary^  from  the 
date  of  tost  Report,  StOth  November  1884,  to  25th  May  1835. 
By  Alexandeb  Watson,  Esq.  F.  R.  C.  S.  E. 

The  objects  of,  and  mode  of  conducting,  this  Institution,  and 
a  short  account  of  the  cases  which  had  occurred,  were  already 
laid  before  the  public  in  the  Report  published  in  this  Journal 
in  January  last.  The  present  Report  will,  therefore,  only  state 
very  shordy  the  cases  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  six 
months. 

The  number  of  cases  which  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Edinburgh  Eye  Infirmary  from  the  ^Oth  November  1834  to  2£tb 
May  1835  has  been  276,  making  the  total  number  admitted 
since  the  opening  of  the  institution  on  1st  July  1834,  544.  Of 
these  admitted  since  SOth  November,  four  have  been  admitted  as 
in-patients ;  the  rest  were  jdaced  in  the  books  as  out-patientSy 
some  of  whom  were  visited  at  their  own  dwellings.  Many  of 
the  individuals  were  afiected  with  diseases  in  both  eyes,  which, 
in  some,  were  of  a  difierent  nature ;  so  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  disease  of  the  eye  admitted  into  the  institution  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  number  of  patients  above  stated.  The 
number  of  patients  afiected  with  each  disease  were  as  follow. 

ophthalmia  tani,  .  .  27  InflammatioD  of  cornea,  13 
InveruoD  of  eyelids,  .  2  Infl.  of  membrane  of  aqueous  humour,  3 
Tumoun  of  eyelids,  .  .  9  Iritis,  .  .  9 
Ulceration  of  eyelids,  2  Opacities  and  spedkt  of  cornea,  21 
Ulceration  of  eyebrow,  . '  1  Ulcers  of  cornea,  .  .  8 
Painful  nervous  affectbn  of  eye,  1  '  Staphyloma  of  cornea,  .  1 
Paralysis  of  muscles  of  eye,  6  Contracted  and  irregidar  pupils,  2 
Fistula  lacrymalis,  .  .  6  Amaurosis,  .  .  -17 
Injuries  of  eyeball  iiom  foreign  bodies,  19  Cataract,  single  and  double,  9 
Inflammation  of  conjunctiva,  (acute  Atrophy  of  eyeball,  .  .  2 
and  chronic,)  .  .  ^b  -^-e 
Inflamm.  of  conjunctiva,  (purulent,)  8  276 
Strumous  ophthalmia,  (chiefly  pus- 
tular,)             .  37 
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The  following  Ust  exhibits  the  number  of  cases  in  which  ope- 
rationfl  have  been  performed  for  the  removal  of  cataract,  or  the 
core  of  other  disei^  of  the  eye  and  eye>lid8« 

Operaiiaiujbr  eaUtracL    By  estnuikHu    By  medk. 


Penman, 

I 

1 

Skinner, 

I 

1 

AndenoD 

,                   1 

1 

BrovD, 

1 

1 

—  4 

~2 

Artificial  pupil. 

1 

Fistula  lacrymalis, 
Tumours  of  eyelids. 
Vascular  spec  ts^ 

6 

6 
8 

Inversion  of  eyelids, 

1 
10 

Total  No.  of  operations  performed, 
No.  of  cases  admitted. 

• 

'  276 

cured. 

191 

relieved. 

23 

incurable. 

20 

irregular  in  attendance, 

6 

died. 

1 

still  under  treatment. 

30 

operations  recommended,  • 

5 

19 
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Remarks  on  some  of  the  most  important  qf  the  above  cases. 
I.  Inflammation  of  Cor^unetiva^  (acute  and  chronic.) — 
This  affection  of  the  eye  appears  to  me  to  afford  strong  eyidence 
of  what  has  been  denied  by  many  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession,  the  existence  of  inflammation  in  an  active  and  passive 
state.  In  an  inflamed  state  of  the  conjunctival  membrane  of 
the  eye  many  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  manliest, 
and  the  different  symptoms  and  appearances  which  attend  the 
two  sutes  above  alluded  to  are  so  obvious  and  distinct,  that 
every  attentive  and  candid  observer  will  be  convinced  of  their 
existence.  In  the  active  or  acute  state  of  inflammation,  there 
is  heat,  pain,  scarlet  redness,  impaired  function,  intolerance  of 
light,  and  copious  lacrymation.  In  the  chronic  or  passive  state, 
there  is  crimson  redness,  with  an  absence  of  pain ;  there  is  net- 
ther  heat  nor  intolerance  of  light,  but  there  is  commonly  an 
increased  secretion  from  the  surface,  either  of  mucus  or  muoo» 
purulent  fluid.  These  states  oflen  succeed  each  other  in  the 
same  case,  forming  distinct  stages  of  the  complaint ;  and  in 
others  recurring  alternately,  the  one  relapsing  into  the  other. 
The  remedies  required,  too,  are  of  an  opposite  character ;  for 
in  the  one,  those  commonly  called  antiphlc^stic  remedies  are  re- 
quired ;  for  the  other,  stimulants  of  various  kinds.  It  is  these 
changes  to  different  and  opposite  states  of  the  same  disease 
which  render  discrimination  so  necessary  in  treating  this  and 
amilar  affections;  for  without  this,  the  proper  remedies  cannot  be 
a[^lied.     The  remedies  most  successfully  employed  in  these 
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affections  were  detailed  in  the  former  report,  and,  therefore,  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Injuries  of  the  Eye  from  Foreign  Bodies. — One  of  the  most 
remarkable  effects  of  injury  of  the  eye  is  that  of  immediate 
blindness  from  concussion  of  the  nervous  part  of  the  eye.  Two 
striking  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  from 
the  detonation  of  the  percussion  caps  which  have  of  late  come 
into  general  use  for  the  explosion  of  fire-arms.  In  both  of  these 
small  portions  of  the  percussion  caps  had  struck  the  eyeball, 
but  without  seeming  to  have  produced  any  very  serious  wound. 
Slight  inflammation  followed,  but  complete  bUndness  was  im- 
mediately produced,  though  the  eye  retained  its  natural  appear- 
ance.  These  accidents  show  the  great  danger  of  using  such  caps, 
and  that  more  effectual  means  should  be  employed  to  prevent  it. 

Another  very  remarkable  effect  of  a  wound  of  the  eyeball  is 
Atrophy  of  the  globe.  This  probably  takes  place  from  the  want 
of  regeneration  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  at  the  part  wounded, 
in  consequence  of  inflammation  destroying  its  secreting  powers. 
The  wound  may  be  slight,  yet  the  same  effect  follows ;  even 
that  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  couching-needle  is  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  of  collapse  or  atrophy  of  the  eye  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

In  one  very  remarkable  case  of  collapse  of  the  eye-ball  result- 
ing from  an  injury  with  a  piece  of  glass  seven  years  previously, 
an  attack  of  inflammation  came  on,  and  the  eye  enlarged  to  a 
much  greater  size  than  the  other,  with  great  pain  from  the  rapid 
effusion  of  fluid.  When  the  inflammation  abated,  the  eye  again 
became  somewhat  collapsed.  The  inflammation  of  several  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  appears  to  occasion 
dropsy  or  dropsical  efiusion  in  the  globe.  In  two  preparations 
in  my  possession,  of  dropsy  of  the  eye-ball  from  internal  in- 
flammation, the  dropsical  fluid  is  exterior  to  the  retina  in  one, 
collapsing  it  into  a  cord  in  the  centre  of  the  eye ;  in  the  other, 
the  fluid  is  within  the  retina,  situated  between  it  and  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  pressed  forwards. 

IriHs. — Several  severe  cases  of  this  disease  occurred  which 
had  resisted  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time ;— in  one  of  th^m  for  three  months.  When  they 
came  under  my  care  I  considered  further  depletion,  &c.  necea. 
sary ;  but  these  remedies  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail  till  mercury 
was  administered,  and  whenever  the  mouth  became  affected  with 
it,  the  inflammation  of  the  iris  seemed  to  become  arrested,  and 
gradually  subsided ;  vision  became  less  and  less  obscured,  and 
the  patient  recovered.  In  short,  the  remarks  I  have  formerly 
made  on  this  subject  have  been  amply  confirmed. 

Cataract. — Only  four  cases  of  cataract  have  been  operated  on 
at  the  infirmary  during  the  last  six  months.     In  two  of  these 
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tbe  cataract  was  extracted,  in  the  other  two  it  was  broken  up 
with  the  needle. 

The  case  of  the  last  patient,  (Brown,)  in  whom  extraction  waa 
performed,  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  requires  particular 
notice.  He  was  a  glass-blower,  64  years  of  age,  corpulent,  and 
bloated  in  appearance,  and  was  much  addicted  to  the  immode- 
rate use  of  spirits.  In  prospect  of  the  operation,  I  put  him  on 
a  regimen  of  preparation,  advisii^  him  to  abstain  from  strong 
liquors,  to  live  moderately,  take  exercise,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  Epsom  salts  every  second  morning.  This  I  found  afterwards 
had  only  been  partially  attended  to.  He  underwent  the  ope- 
ration on  the  18th  of  February,  and  bore  it  well.  On  the  day 
after,  the  19th,  he  had  no  pain  or  complaint,  but  from  his  ap- 
pearance I  was  afraid  that  delirium  tremens  was  coming  on.  -  I 
regretted  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
town,  but  left  him  to  the  care  of  the  house  surgeon,  Mr  J.  P. 
Rae,  and  my  friend  Dr  Craigie,  who  visited  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ^Ist.  On  the  20th,  there  was  no  pain  or  inflamma- 
tion of  eye,  but  slight  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  came 
on  during  the  night.  In  the  course  of  this  afternoon,  he  be- 
came restless  and  unmanageable,  then  ftiriously  maniacal,  re- 
quiring  restraint  in  bed.  21st,  Passed  a  very  restless  night,  and 
die  scalp  was  hot,  and  covered  with  profiise  perspiration  ;  the 
pulse  was  from  120  to  130,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  constant 
agitation,  spoke  incessantly,  and  in  a  state  of  fririous  delirium. 
There  is  no  inflammation  of  eye.  Bleeding  bv  cupping  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  antimony 
and  opium  were  the  remedies  administered ;  but  he  continued 
to  become  worse,  and  sunk  into  a  low  state,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  death  about  five  o^clock  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

On  dissection^  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  much  injected 
with  blood ;  copious  sero-albuminous  efiusion  was  found  beneath 
the  arachnoid  coat ;  and  the  ventricles  were  dilated,  and  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  eye  ope- 
rated on  presented  a  very  favourable  appearance. 

The  above  proved  a  most  unfortunate  case,  and  had  a  very 
unexpected  termination.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  high 
bflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,*-a  conclusion 
which  was  confirmed  by  dissection.  In  this  case  it  turned  out 
upon  inquiry  that  the  individual,  who  drank  habitually,  never  to 
intoxication,  but  always  to  maintain  himself  under  the  influence 
of  the  unnatural  stimulus^  had  laboured  tmder  repeated  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens,  with  spectral  illusions,  and  the  other  symp- 
toms of  deranged  cerebro-meningeal  circulation.  Many  such  pa- 
tients seem  to  become  aflected  with  the  symptoms  of  delirium 
tremens  from  their  wonted  strong  drink  being  suddenly  with- 
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held  from  tbem,  and  in  other  insunces  from  its  being  taken  to 
a  slight  extent  more  than  usual.  These  cases  generally  prove 
very  unmanageable,  and  too  frequently  fatal,  whatever  course  of 
treatment  is  prescribed. 

51,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  May  1885. 


Art.  XI. — Notice  of  Case  of  Fatal  Stfffbqatiofh  in  a  Coal 
Miner  from  a  fragment  of  Coal  impacted  in  the  Glottis. 
By  Dr  Jeffrat,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

The  following  case  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  foreign  bodies  may  slip  into  the  larynw  and 
produce  almost  immediate  interruption  to  the  alternate  ingress 
and  exit  of  air  by  the  windpipe.  The  chief  cause  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  expukion  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  the  angular 
shape  of  the  fragment,  and  the  consequent  adherence  to  the 
membrane  of  the  glottis,  inflammation  of  which  appears  to  have 
taken  place  very  rapidly  and  produced  an  increased  secretion  of 
mucus.     The  case  is  given  in  the  words  of  Dr  Jefiray. 

*^  Dear  SiRy— I  received  your  letter  and  that  from  Dr  Mar-* 
shall,  but  delayed  answering  them  till  I  could  send  the  sketch 
of  the  preparation,  which  I  received  only  to  day.  The  history 
I  got  with  the  case  was  very  short. 

A  collier,  working  in  a  coal  pit,  and  reclining  much  to  one 
side,  as  they  do  in  pooling  or  undermining,  a  part  of  the  roof  fell 
on  him  and  turned  him  on  his  back,  and  while  in  this  situation 
buried  almost  by  what  had  fallen,  a  quantity  of  smaller  pieces 
fell  into  his  mouth  as  he  was  calling  out  for  help.  '  He  thought 
he  had  got  quit  of  the  whole  of  them  by  the  violent  coughing 
that  was  excited. 

The  dyspnoea  which  threatened  suffocation  convinced  the  sur^ 
ffeon  who  had  been  called  to  see  him  that  some  of  the  pieces 
had  got  into  the  laryna  ;  and,  on  introducing  an  instrument, 
his  suspicions  were  confirmed.  Having  no  proper  instrument 
for  extracting  the  piece,  he  proposed  opening  the  trachea  ;  but 
the  bystanders,  &c.  would  not  allow  that  to  be  done,  and  the 
man  died. 

The  drawing  I  send  is  pretty  accurate, — only  too  much  of  the 
coal  is  seen.  It  was  sunk  deeper  in  the  glottis,  resting  on  the 
rtma.  Much  thickened  mucus  was  above  it  and  around  it,  and 
had  ultimately  closed  up  the  chinks  at  the  irregular  sides  of  the 
coal. — I  am,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Jeffray.'" 


^ 


I 
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Figure  8  of  Plate  III.  is  a  representation  of  the  larynx  and 
upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
a.  The  fragment  of  coal  sticking  in  the  glottU. 
Glojfgcw,  September  11,  1884. 


Abt,  XII. — Caae  of  CyarumS'-'^th  Ventricles  opened  into 
the  Aorta — Puhnonary  Artery  rudimentary  and  impervious* 
By  Robert  Spittal,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh. 

In  the  month  of  March  last,  M.  W.,  aged  SS,  who  was  at  the 
time,  and  had  been  in  confinement  in  the  jail  of  this  city  for  up- 
wards of  two  months,  gave  birth  to. a  female  child,  apparently  at 
tbeiuU  period.  There  was  nothing  anomalous  in  the  formation  of 
the  infant  externally,  except  that  the  integuments  were  observ- 
ed to  be  constantly  of  a  bluish  purine  colour,  especially  over  the 
extremities.  The  hue  of  the  skin  varied  in  intensity,  being 
sometimes  much  darker  than  at  others.  The  umbilical  chord 
separated,  and  the  consequent  sore  healed  quickly.  The  child 
took  its  proper  nourishment,  and  for  the  first  few  days  of  its  ex- 
istence appeared  to  be  doing  well. 

This  state  did  not  continue,  however.  The  infant  began  to 
refuse  its  food,  and  became  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  syn- 
cope, several  of  these  occasionally  taking  place  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  its  death, 
and  in  one  of  which  it  was  reported  to  have  expired,  having 
lived  only  twenty»three  days. 

Suspecting  some  malformation  of  the  organs  of  circulation, 
auscultation  was  occasionally  had  recourse  to,  and  the  action  of 
the  heart  was  perceived  loud  and  distinct,  but  perfectly  normal 
in  every  respect 

On  examination  thirty  hours  after  death,  the  integuments 
were  found  to  have  preserved  their  ordinary  bluish  purple  co- 
lour, giving  the  body  very  much  the  aspect  of  one  who  had  sunk 
in  the  collapse  of  cholera.  The  thoraw  and  abdomen  were  ex- 
amined, but  nothing  anomalous  or  diseased  was  observed,  except 
in  the  former,  in  which  the  heart  and  great  vessels  arising  from 
it  presented  the  following  unusual  formations,  some  of  which  are 
represented  of  their  natural  size  in  the  annexed  drawing. 

The  heart  was  about  the  usual  sise.  'J'he  walls  of  toe  right 
ventricle  were  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  those  of  the  left  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  cavity  of  the  former  was 
greatly  larger  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  tricuspid  and  bi- 
cuspid valves  were  of  their  usual  structure. 

A  slight  deficiency  existed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  ventricles.     Immediately  above  this  the  aorta  arose;  it 
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va8  larger  than  ordinary  as  far  as  the  ductus  arfericmM,— being 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  but  beyond  this  point 
the  vessel  was  not  examined.  The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta 
were  of  the  usual  formation.- 

The  rudiments  of  a  pulmonary  artery  arose  from  the  ordi- 
nary site,  at  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle  close  to  the  aorta, 
by  a  very  small  vessel  of  the  usual  structure,  but  capable  of  ad- 
mitting only  a  very  small  probe,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing, 
and  quite  impervious  at  its  origin  close  to  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart.  Proceeding  upwards  for  a  short  distance,  the  ves- 
sel became  rather  abruptly  increased  in  breadth,  and,  immediately 
beyond  the  ductus  arteriosus^  divided  into  its  right  and  left 
pulmonary  branches.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  open,  and 
admitted  a  large  probe  freely.  The  auricles  appeared  to  possess 
their  ordinary  formation,  except  that  the /oraiTt^n  ot^ale  was  stdT- 
ficiently  open  to  have  nearly  admitted  a  goose  quill. 

In  this  case,  then,  we  have  seen  that  both  ventricles  commu- 
nicated, not  only  with  one  another,  but  likewise  directly  with  the 
aorta,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  malformation,  a  mixture  of 
black  and  red  blood  of  course  must  have  passed  through  the  aorta. 
It  is  also  evident,  that,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  pulmonary  circulation  must  have  taken  place 
only  through  the  ductus  arteriosus^  which,  from  its  small  size, 
was  probably  quite  inadequate  to  admit  of  the  usual  supply  of 
blood  to  the  lungs. 

It  was  stated  that  auscultation  revealed  nodiing  unusual  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
parts  which  would  lead  us  to  expect  any  abnormal  indications 
in  such  cases ;  for,  although  there  was  considerable  alteration 
in  the  openings,  still  there  was  no  narrowing  of  them,  or  other 
change  usually  coexistent  with,  or  capable  of  giving  rise  to,  any 
morbid  or  abnormal  indication  appreciable  by  ausoiltation. 

Ewfianation  of  the  Drawing.     Plate  V.  Fig.^  1. 
a.  The  right  ventricle,      e.  The  aorta. 
6.  The  left  ventricle.       /.  The  pulmonary  artery  laid  open. 
0.  The  right  auricle.        g^  The  ductus  arteriosus, 
d.  The  left  auricle. 


Art.  XIII. — A  Case  of  Uterine  Polypus  removed  by  the  Liga- 
turCy  in  which  dilatation  of  the  Os  Uteri  was  produced  by 
the  administration  of  the  Lcibdia  Inflata,  By  R.  W.  Chap- 
man, Esq.  M.  R.  C.  S.,  8ec. 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  practicability  and  safety  of 
removing  polypi  growing  from  ^^  fundus  of  the  uteruSy  and  de- 
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velopiiig  tbemaelves  in  its  interior,  bebg  incapable  of  overcom- 
ing the  resistance  which  the  neck  of  that  organ  occasionally  op- 
poses to  their  exit  into  the  vagina  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  induce 
practitioners,  on  reflecting  upon  the  excrudating  pains,  the  pro- 
fuse hemorrhagic  discharges,  and  the  extreme  debility  frequently 
produced  by  uterine  polypi^  to  think  it  preferable  to  have  re- 
course to  their  removal,  whilst  they  are  yet  in  their  incipient 
state,  and  confined  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterue^  than  to  wait 
for  months,  until  they  are  expelled  into  the  vajfina^  protracting 
the  painfiil  and  miserable  condition  of  the  patient,  until  an  irre<*> 
coverably  debilitated  state  of  the  constitution  is  induced. 

The  subject  of  this  case  is  named  Alice  Longhorn,  a  dress- 
maker, aged  32.  She  had  experienced  for  about  eight  years  ir- 
x^^larities  in  the  menstrual  discharge,  frequently  profrise,  and 
accompanied  with  violent  puns,  resembling  those  of  parturition, 
in  the  hypogastric  region.  About  the  nature  of  her  complaint 
ahe  consulted  several  medical  practitioners,  who  treated  it  as  a 
case  of  memyrrhagia^  and  consequently  no  particular  benefit  was 
derived  from  their  prescriptions.  About  two  years  ago  she  ap- 
plied for  my  opinion.  After  relating  the  history  and  symptoms 
<yf  her  case,  the  probability  of  there  being  a  tumour  in  the  womb 
was  suggested  to  her,  and  she  was  advised  to  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination per  vaginam.  On  introducing  the  finger  as  far  as,  and 
within,  the  as  uteris  the  extremity  of  a  smooth  and  solid  tumour 
was  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  was  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  In  order  to  restrain  the  hemorrhages,  and  mi- 
tigate pain,  the  horizontal  position,  mineral  acids,  and  opium, 
were  had  recourse  to ;  and  the  patient  was  advised  to  wait  until 
the  polypus  should  descend  into  the  vagina.  For  the  two  years 
during  which  I  attended  her,  I  have  frequently  witnessed  her 
hibouring  under  violent  and  continued  pains,  so  as  to  deprive 
her  of  sleep  for  several  nights  in  succession ;  and  in  a  state  of 
nfuemui,  owing  to  excessive  hemorrhages  proceeding  from  the 
vessels  of  the  pofypus  or  of  the  uteruSy*  which  frequently  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  restore  her.  Worn  out  with  pain  and  feeble- 
ness, and  being  unable  to  follow  her  occupation,  she  prevailed 
upon  me  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  though  still  con- 
fined within  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  patient  was  placed 
in  a  hot  bath,  so  as  to  produce  syncope,  and  a  dose  of  the  SecaJe 
comuium  was  administered  to  her.  As  soon  as  she  complained 
of  the  tumour  producing  a  sensation  of  pressing  down,  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  uteri  was  attempted  by  means  of  the  finger ;  th§ 

*  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  certain  whether  the  hemorrhagic  discharges  proceed  from 
the  poljpus  or  from  the  Teasels  of  the  utems.  Hicheiaud,  in  his  Nosographie  Chi- 
mxiipcalc,  when  treating  upon  polypi  of  the  aterns,  states,  *^  Comme  la  substance  du 
polype  saigne  fiualement,  U  femme  derient  sDJ6te  &  det  pertes  plus  au  moins  abon- 
dantes  et  irregolidret." 
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attempt,  however,  was  not  Buccessfiil;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  the  oa  uieri  was  irritated  by  die  dilating  movement  of 
the  finger,  it  contracted  so  violently,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  proceed  further. 

Some  time  afterwards,  I  consulted  with  Mr  Law,  an  experi- 
enced  sureeon  residing  in  Penrith,  who  advised  me  to  try  the 
effects  of  Uie  Secale  comutum  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  and 
to  endeavour  to  dilate  the  os  uteri  for  a  succession  of  days. 
This  plan  was  adopted ;  but,  like  the  former  attempt,  it  proved 
unsuccessftil ;  for  the  os  uteri  became  irresistibly  contracted 
whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  dilate  it 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  the  trial  of  the  Lobelia  infiata 
might  prove  efficacious  in  overcoming  the  resisting  contraction 
of  the  OS  uteri.  I  gave  it  to  the  patiem  in  repeated  doses,  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  slight  degree  of  nausea ;  and  after  she  had  taken 
it  for  two  successive  days,  on  introducing  my  finger,  I  was  as- 
tonished to  discover  the  os  uteri  so  com^etely  dilated  as  to  en. 
able  me  to  introduce  with  facility  two  fingers  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus^  and  to  examine  the  situation  and  magnitude  of  tbe 
polypus  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  exactness. 

There  was  now  no  difiiculty  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
double  cannula^  which  was  conveyed  along  my  fore-finger  to 
the  base  of  tbe  polypus ;  one  of  the  cannuke  was  then  carefully 
pushed  onwards  as  far  as  its  neck,  and  maintained  in  that  posi- 
tion until  the  other  cannula  was  directed  round  the  tumour  and 
brought  in  apposition  with  the  former ;  the  two  cannuUt  were 
then  connected  together  by  means  of  the  rings  at  the  extremity 
of  the  rod,  and  the  cord  tightened  and  fastened  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  moment  the  ligature,  which  encircled  the  neck  of 
the  polypus,  was  drawn  tight,  the  latter  swelled  to  the  siae  of  a 
child's  head,  and  immediately  descended  into  the  vagina. 

The  patient  experienced  much  pain,  which  was  evidently 
caused  by  the  expellcnt  action  of  the  uterus ;  for  the  tumour 
appeared  altogether  insensible,  as  the  constriction  of  the  cord  did 
not  seem  to  produce  any  painful  sensation.  During  the  first 
four  days  after  the  operation,  whenever  the  ligature  was  tight- 
ened,  a  quantity  of  greenish  coloured  fluid,  at  one  time  exceed- 
ing a  pint,  escaped  from  the  vagina ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  the 
tumour  separated,  and  was  easily  brought  away.  It  presented 
a  fleshy  appearance,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  flocculent  mem«- 
brane,  and  measured  about  eight  inches  in  length,  the  diameter 
ef  its  neck  being  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  but  it  was  so  much 
softened  by  the  process  of  decomposition  that  I  could  not  ex- 
amine the  exact  nature  of  its  structure  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. 

No  untoward  symptom  in  the  course  of  this  period  presented 
itself,  nor  was  there  any  sanguineous  discharge  from  tbe  uterus. 
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The  patient  was  immediatdly  put  upon  a  generous  diet,  with  the 
use  of  tonics.  About  ten  days  after  the  removal  of  the  tumour, 
she  had  her  mrastrual  discharge,  which  continued  for  two  days 
in  a  natural  state  as  to  quantity  and  colour,  without  ezperien- 
dng  any  pain ;  and,  although  a  month  has  only  elapsed  since 
the  operation,  she  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  aUe  to  take  ex- 
erase  in  the  open  air. 
AppUbgy  WeUmmreland^  Mag  14,  1885. 


Art.  XIV.— CoMtf  of  Organic  Disease  of  the  Digestive  Or^ 
gans,  with  Dissections.     By  James  Sym,  M.  D.,  Ayr. 

Cass  I.  Calcareous  and  melanotic  deposits  amongst  the 
Bronchial  Glands ;  ulceration  of  the  (esophagus^  and  petfora^ 
turns  of  the  pericardium  and  left  Bronchus^  with  dysphagia 
and  pulmonary  catarrh* — ^A  gentleman  in  his  4Sd  year,  who 
bad  been  subject  to  stomach  complaints,  but  otherwise  healthy, 
bq;an  in  autumn  1834  to  experience  tightness  across  the  chest, 
and  occasional  difficulty  in  swallowing  solid  food.  He  generaL 
ly  referred  the  difficulty  to  the  top  of  the  sternum^  though  some- 
times he  felt  as  if  it  arose  from  flatulence  at  the  cardia ;  it  was 
by  no  means  constant,  but  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  severe 
fits  when  he  masticated  carelessly ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  sensation  of  hardness  in  the  gullet*  He  had  uneasiness  after 
meals  from  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach,  and  his  stools 
were  dark-ooloured,  till  they  iminroved  under  a  few  doses  of  the 
blue  pill.  These  symptoms  continued  during  winter,  and  at 
tbe  beginning  of  Febniary  18S6,  he  was  seised  with  pain  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  a  pretty  severe  cough,  and  a  sour-tasted 
expectoration.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  pain  abated, 
but  tbe  cough  increased,  and  the  matter  expectorated  became 
proAise,  yellow,  viscid,  eacoessively  fetid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
mixed  with  blood.  He  now  fell  ofl^rapidly  in  flesh  and  strengdi, 
and  perspired  during  night.  The  chest,  however,  sounded  well 
on  percussion,  there  was  no  cavernous  rhonchus  or  pectoriloquy, 
and  his  pulse  was  little  accelerated.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
be  complained  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  was  re- 
moved cm  the  22d  by  a  blister,  after  embrocations  and  a  sina* 
pism  had  been  applied  with  only  partial  relief. 

The  cough  and  expectoration  had  been  gradually  abating  for 
some  time,  whilst  the  dysphagia  continued  rather  to  increase, 
when,  on  March  6,  he  spit  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid 
Uood,  light  coloured,  not  at  sil  frothy,  and  which  he  felt  assur- 
ed came  from  a  tender  place  in  his  throat.  It  was  followed  by 
copious  expectoration  of  viscid  mucus,  brought  up  by  a  combined 
effort  of  coughing,  hawking,  and  retching,  and  attended  with 
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severe  spasmodic  pain  at  the  point  of  the  sternum.     He  at- 
tempted to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  mor- 
phia ;  but  this  and  every  other  liquid  immediately  increased  the 
cough  to  an  excessive  degree.     On  the  6th  he  swallowed  pretty 
easily  a  little  panado.     On  the  7th  he  attempted  to  take  a  dose 
of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  in  water,  which  again  excited  a  most 
violent  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  cough,  and  he  continued  for  se- 
veral minutes  to  cough  up  the  medicine  in  a  frothy  state.    This 
convinced  me  that  an  aperture  existed  between  the  gullet  and 
air  passages.     His  voice  was  not  affected,  except  that  he  spoke 
in  an  under  tone  from  weakness,  and  his  cough  was  not  husky. 
There  was  no  tenderness  on  pressing  upon  the  larynx  or  trachea, 
nor  tumour  in  any  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  internal  fauces  ap- 
peared healthy,  but  there  was  slight  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 
He  still  pointed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  at  its  left  side 
as  the  seat  of  his  disease,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  there  was  a  but- 
ton pressing  within  it.     His  strength  was  now  greatly  exhaust- 
ed, and  his  pulse  sometimes  sunk  under  fifty  beats  in  the  minute, 
when  Dr  W.  Whiteside  and  I  advised  that  he  should  abandon 
for  some  time  all  attempts  at  swallowing  food,  and  be  supported 
entirely  by  nutritive  glysters.     From  the  9th  to  the  16th,  he 
had  merely  sipped  each  evening  a  small  quantity  of  gruel  con- 
taining muriate  of  morphia.     On  the  16tb  he  began  to  take  a 
little  calf  foot  jcUy,  which  caused  less  irritation  than  formerly, 
although  Mr  Gibson,*  who  attended  him  very  constantly  at  this 
period,  could  generally  detect  a  portion  of  the  jelly  in  the  ex- 
pectoration.    On  the  25th,  his  bowels  became  irritable,  and 
scybala  were  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  for  which 
he  had  castor  oil  and  a  purgative  enema.     These  produced  a 
considerable  discharge  of  the  scybala  without  checking  the  diar- 
rhoea ;  and  the  nutritive  glysters,  notwithstanding  the  addition 
of  laudanum  to  them,  were  not  retained  long  enough  to  yield 
much  nourishment.     His  strength  declined  rapidly;   cordials 
were  had  recourse  to,  perhaps  rather  too  freely,  and  suddenly 
on  the  29th  lai^e  quantities  of  blood  were  discharged  from  his 
tongue,  which,  together  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  was  very  tender  and  red.     These  symptoms,  as  welt 
as  the  diarrhoea,  soon  subsided,  but  he  never  attempted  to  swal- 
low again,  and  he  died  extremely  emaciated  on  the  7th  April. 

April  9th — Inspection  thirty^eight  hours  after  Death. — The 
lungs  collapsed  naturally,  were  free  from  adhesions,  of  a  healthy 
colour,  and  in  every  part  soft  and  compressible,  except  at  their 
roots,  where  hard  tumours  were  felt  amongst  the  bronchi.  The 
larynjOj  trachea^  and  wsophagus^  when  laid  open,  appeared 
sound  till  we  reached  the  bronchial  tubes.     In  the  posterior  wall 

*  I  am  iodebted  to  Mt  Gibson  for  the  accompanying  sketch. 
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of  the  left  bronchtis  there  was  a  chink  nearly  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  long,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  commimicating  di- 
rectly  with  the  cesophagus.     The  bronchial  tubes  generally  were 
filled  with  thick  yellow  matter,  similar  to  what  had  been  expect 
torated.     The  aperture  from  the  bronchus  led  into  the  centre 
of  a  large  ulcer  in  the  iBSophagus,  two  inches  long,  and  occu- 
pying three-fourths  of  its  internal  calibre.     The  surface  of  the 
nicer  was  studded  with  patches  of  melanosis  and  a  number  of 
small  calcareous  concretions,  some  loose,  and  others  impacted 
in  its  substance.     The  diseased  portion  of  the  cesophagus  was 
not  scirrhous,  but  considerable  induration  existed  where  it  was 
in  contact  with  the  pericardium^  to  which  it  firmly  adhered ; 
and  from  this  part  of  the  ulcer  a  second  aperture  of  an  oblong 
form  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium ;  it  was 
fully  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  as  wide  when  distend- 
ed, but  when  left  unstretched,  it  formed  a  narrow  slit ;  its  mar- 
gins  were  smooth,  even,  and  firm.     The  inner  surface  of  the 
pericardium  was  somewhat  too  vascular,  but  no  products  of  in- 
flammation were  observed.     There  was  no  proper  stricture  of 
the  iesophagus^  though  the  finger  met  with  some  resistance  to 
its  passage  through  the  ulcerated  portion,  at  the  situation  of  the 
hard  tumours  already  mentioned.    On  cutting  down  upon  these, 
they  were  found  to  consist  of  calcareous  matter,  and  some  of 
them  were  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  angular,  and  very  irregular, 
being  composed  of  several  small  concretions  adhering  together. 
They  were  mingled  with  masses  of  melanosis,  and  the  small 
concretions  and  melanotic  matter  on  the  ulcer  seemed  to  branch 
off  from  this  cluster.    The  lower  portion  jof  the  cesophagus  and 
the  cardia  were  sound,  and  the  stomach  presented  no  organic 
disease,  although  its  mucous  membrane  was  thickly  speck^  in 
some  parts  with  small  bloody  dots.— ^(See  Plate  V.  Fig.  2.) 

Cass  II. — Cancer  of  the  cardia^  with  dysphagia,  severe 
intercostal  neuralgia^  and  salivary  discharge- — A  country, 
man,  60  years  of  age,  who  indulged  too  freely  in  whisky  on  mar- 
ket days,  began,  in  the  summer  of  1823,  to  complain  of  acute 
pain  in  the  hepatic  region ;  it  was  worst  at  first  towards  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  but,  afWr  a  course  of  mercury,  it  abated  there,  and 
became  much  more  severe  nearly  opposite  to  its  original  situa- 
tion, at  the  right  side  of  the  spine,  where  he  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  superficial  touch  without  shrinking.  He  had  also  pain 
in  the  right  shoulder ;  the  urine  was  high-coloured,  and  the 
stools  dark  before  using  the  mercury,  afker  which  they  became 
natural.  For  some  time  the  disease  was  regarded  as  hepatitis ; 
but  its  obstinate  resistance  to  remedies,  and  the  extreme  super* 
ficial  tenderness  of  the  ribs,  extending  also  to  the  vertebrae, 
made  me  subsequently  suspect  an  affection  of  the  spine.    At 
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length  difficulty  of  swallowing  supervened ;  he  became  subject 
to  a  constant  profuse  discharge  of  a  ropy  fluid  from  the  fauces, 
the  tongue  became  tender,  the  articulation  indistinct ;  and  for 
some  weeks  before  his  death  he  rejected  his  food  before  it  had 
time  to  enter  his  stomach.  I  wished  to  support  his  strength  by 
nutritive  glysters,  but  he  pertinaoeously  refosed  to  receive  them, 
and  he  died  of  inanition  on  the  2d  January  18S4.  Anodynes 
and  warm  baths  were  the  only  remedies  from  which  he  derived 
any  relief. 

January  S,  18S4.— >7fMpfc/fon.— The  liver,  kidneys,  intes- 
tinal canal,  lungs,  and  spine,  were  healthy.  The  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach  contained  an  ulcer  as  large  as  a  crown  piece, 
seated  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  mass  <Sscirrhus. 

Cask  III. — Cancer  of  the  cardia^  wiih  dysphagia^  and 
salivary  discharge^  the  symptoms  being  remarkably  alleviated 
for  several  months  before  death. — An  old  man,  of  temperate 
habits,  consulted  me,  January  S2,  1826,  on  account  otdyspha^ 
gia^  with  which  he  had  been  affected  for  nearly  «x  months* 
Whatever  food  he  took,  however  well  masticated,  was  in  part 
rejected  a  few  minutes  after  swallowing  it,  sometimes  easilv,  at 
others  with  a  pretty  violent  spasmodic  efibrt,  though  without 
distinct  retching.  He  constantly  forced  up  large  quantities  of 
tough  saliva  or  mucus  from  the  fauces,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
flatulent  eructation.  Latterly,  he  had  felt  slight  occasional  un- 
easiness  in  the  back,  opposite  the  cardia,  and  around  the  left 
hypochondrium.  He  was  never  free  from  the  dysphagia,  but  it 
varied  in  its  severity ;  and  his  flesh  and  strength  had  fallen  ofl^ 
so  much  from  defective  nourishment,  that  when  I  saw  him  first, 
he  was  confined  mostly  to  bed.  I  advised  him  to  have  two  nu- 
tritive glysters  daily,  to  restrict  his  diet  to  very  small  quantities 
of  milk,  arrow-root,  and  other  soft  substances,  and  to  apply  a 
blister  to  the  epigastrium.  Even  a  portion  of  the  milk  was  re- 
jected, but  he  felt  refreshed  by  the  glysters,  which  were  after* 
wards  increased  to  four  daily,  and  in  the  beginning  of  February 
an  eschar  was  formed  on  the  epigastrium  with  caustic  potass. 
The  dysphagia  gradually  diminished;  by  the  ISth  March'  he 
could  swallow  a  soft  egg,  and  drink  a  little  porter,  which  were 
retained  ;  and  his  strength  increased  so  much,  that  he  only  re- 
quired to  take  one  or  two  of  the  glysters  each  day.  There  was 
now  perceptible  in  the  epigastrium  a  visible  pulsation,  and  some 
degree  of  deep-seated  hiurdness  could  be  felt  under  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  The  pulse  intermitted  about  once  in  the  half  minute. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  the  issue  healed  up,  the  pulse  became 
more  irregular,  the  feet  oedematous,  and  the  dys{Aag:ia  increas- 
ed. His  tongue  assumed  a  smooth  polished  appearance,  and  his 
skin  became  excessively  dry  and  harsh.    He  was  put  on  a  course 
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of  antimonial  wine  and  diaredcs*,  and  a  new  egchar  was  formed, 
after  which  the  tongue  and  skin  returned  to  their  healthy  state, 
the  oedema  disappeared,  and  the  dysphagia  again  yielded ;  but 
he  observed,  that  whenever  the  issue  was  allowed  to  dry  up,  the 
dysphagia  increased.  He  continued  to  recover  his  strength  and 
flesh  during  the  summer,  and  he  was  able  to  walk  about  and  vi- 
sit his  tan-works,  when,  in  August,  he  was  seised  with  dysen- 
tery, which  was  then  epidemic,  and  he  died  on  the  8th  Septem- 
ber, without  any  aggravation  of  the  dysphagia. 

Sept.  0.  /njpec^toii.— The  cardia  was  converted  into  a 
seirrhous  tumour,  about  the  sise  of  a  hen's  egg,  adhering  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,— the  adjoining  portion  of  the  left  lung  being 
bepatiwd  to  a  very  small  extent.  On  opening  the  stomach,  the 
cardiac  orifice  was  found  so  contracted,  that  it  only  permitted 
the  point  of  the  finger  to  enter,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the 
diseased  mass  presented  a  blackish-coloured  ulcer,  having  a  soft 
irregular  base.  The  tumour,  when  cut  into,  had  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  scirrhus.  The  rest  of  the  stomach  was  perfectly 
healthy.  The  intestines  were  lined  with  a  coat  of  viscid  mu- 
cus, but  no  ulcers  were  detected  in  them.  The  aorta  was  much 
enlarged,  both  in  its  arch  and  in  its  descent  through  the  thorax. 
Large  spiculse  of  bone  were  found  behind  its  inner  coat ;  and  the 
semilunar  valves,  as  wdl  as  the  commencement  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  were  completely  ossified.. 

Case  IV .^^Ejfftefistve  ulcer  destroying  the  cardiac  extre- 
mity  of  the  stomach,  and  adhesiofis  of  the  diaphragm,  omen- 
turn,  and  spleen  around  the  aperture,  with  painful  undefined 
tumour  ff<  lefi  epigastric  region,  heematemesis,  and  purging  of 
blood. — A  labourer,  50  years  of  age,  had  been  subject  from  the 
beginning  of  January  to  burning  pain  and  distension  of  stomach, 
flatulence,  firequent  eructations  of  insipid  fluid,  and  pain  about 
his  heart,  and  in  his  loins.  When  I  saw  him  at  the  end  of 
February,  his  abdomen  was  full,  tender,  and  tympanitic,  and 
there  was  an  indistinct  hardness  on  the  left  side  of  the  epigas- 
trium, which  was  tender ;  pulse  96 ;  tongue  clean ;  bowels  slow. 
Oil  March  14ih  he  vomited  blood,  and  soon  after  he  began  to 
pass  Mood  by  stool,  which  continued  to  be  discharged  in  con- 
siderable quantity  for  several  days.  The  pain  and  hardness  in- 
creased ;  his  strength  fell  off  rapidly ;  he  became  much  distres- 
sed on  the  lUlfth,  and  felt  as  if  something  had  given  way  within 
him,  and  he  died  next  day. 

March  Wl.  Inspection, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  oesophagus  was  rough  and  diseased.  A  large  portion  of 
the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach  was  destroyed  by  ulceration, 
and  its  place  suppKed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  contents,  by 
adhesions  of  the  omentum,  which  was  thickened  and  indurated,  of 
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the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  spleen,  the  greater  partof which  prcgect* 
ed  within  the  cavity  of  the  stomach, — the  contained  portion  being 
very  much  softened.  Several  pounds  of  sero-purulent  matter  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  serum  in  the  left  side  of  the  thoraoF. 

Case  W.—^CaniracHonj  thickenings  and  ulceration  of  sto^ 
macks  »^^A  pulsaiifig  tumour  in  umbilical  regions  ^^  hmma^ 
temesis. — ^An  old  man,  who  had  been  a  carpet-weaver,  and  of 
sober  habits,  began  to  complain  in  July  1 829  of  costiveness  and 
paiu  in  his  bowels ;  he  had  also  pain  in  the  back ;  and  his  appetite 
and  strength  fell  off.  In  August  a  hard,  knobbed,  pulsating, 
moveable  tumour  was  detected  close  by  the  navel  towards  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  scybala  were  felt  through  the  parietes 
in  the  bowels.  Purgatives  and  injections  removed  these  in  large 
quantities ;  but  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  pain  jn  the  tu- 
mour and  in  his  back,  to  have  recourse  to  anodyne  glysters,  and 
the  costiveness. constantly  returned.  On  the  15th  and  19th 
October,  he  had  attacks  of  haematemesis ;  his  strength  and  flesh 
declined  rapidly ;  his  mouth  became  aphthous;  and  he  died  on 
the  ^th. 

October  29.  Inspection. — The  tumour  felt  in  the  abdomen  was 
the  stomach,  which  lay  much  lower  than  usual,  was  contracted 
in  size,  its  coats  an  inch  in  thickness,  cutting  smooth,  not  very 
hard,  of  a  uniform  grayish  colour,  and  its  inner  surface  ulcerated 
and  full  of  tuberosities.  The  large  intestines  contained  great 
quantities  of  scybala. 

Case  VI. — Contractions  thickenings  and  ulceration -of  sto- 
mach ;  v^ith  inky  tinge  of  its  mtuvus  coats  and  of  tlie  periio^ 
neums  from  swallowing  Indigo-dye  mixture. — An  old  carpen- 
ter, who  was  previously  in  apparent  good  health,  when  repair- 
ing the  roof  of  a  dye-house,  on  7th  November  1830,  fell  into  a 
vat,  and  was  immersed  for  a  short  time  over  his  head  in  its  con- 
tents, which  consisted  of  4  parts  Indigo,  10  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  12  lime,  in  1000  parts  of  water.  He  seemed  to  have  swal- 
lowed a  considerable  quantity  of  this  liquid,  and  he  purged 
blackish  matter  for  several  days  afterwards.  His  health  sutfier- 
ed  severely ;  his  voice  became  hoarse ;  he  had  a  cough ;  lay  con- 
stantly in  bed  from  weakness;  and  after  a  fortnight  was  seised  with 
pain  in  his  left  side.  The  pain  was  relieved  by  bleeding  and  a 
blister ;  but  his  strength  still  sunk ;  he  felt  uneasiness  and  great 
oppression  about  the  praecordia ;  had  a  return  of  the  pain  in 
his  side  on  the  1  st  December,  and  he  died  on  the  following  day. 

December  4.  Inspection — The  parietal  and  intestinal  perito- 
neum was  beset  with  inky  spots,  which  seemed  to  reside  in  loose 
fasciculi  at  the  surface  of  that  membrane,  and  from  which  a 
blackish  fluid  exuded  on  pressing  them  with  the  scalpel     The 
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neflentery  was  particolarly  impregnated  with  this  dye,  where  it 
formed  long  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  lacteals ;  and  the 
lesser  omentum,  between  the  stomach  and  liver,  was  deeply  ting- 
ed. The  stomach  was  contracted,  and  much  thickened ;  the 
thickening  was  in  its  mucous  coat,  which  also  was  dyed  bluis^ 
black,  and  studded  with  small  tumours,  the  sike  of  peas,  beneath 
Its  surface.  Near  the  pylorus  there  was  an  ulcer  as  large  as  & 
dollar,  having  an  irregular  fungous  surface,  and  thick  elevated 
margins,  not  scirrhous.  The  stomach  was  lined  with  adhesive 
mucus.  The  liver,  as  well  as  ihe  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines,  seemed  healthy.  There  was  none  of  the  blackish 
matter  in  the  chest,  but  the  left  lung  presented  marks  of  recent 
inflammation  on  its  pleura,  and  there  was  an  ecchymosed  spot 
amongst  the  muscles  over  the  left  false  ribs.  The  heart  was 
loaded  with  fat,  its  muscles  thin,  and  easily  torn. 

Case  VII.  —  Thickenings  ulcer ^  and  perforatttm,  at  the 
pyloric  extr&nnUy  of  stomach ;  Toith  pulsating  tumour  in  unu 
Mical  and  right  epigastric  regions^  and  discharge  of  am* 
mgniaco-magnesian  phosphate  from  bowels*  ^^  A  gentleman, 
about  40  years  of  age,  of  a  literary  occupation,  who  had  been 
long  dyspeptic,  and  in  the  habit  of  using  a  great  deal  of  medi. 
cine  to  obviate  costiveness,  became  subject  at  the  end  of  autumn 
1831  to  an  irritable  state  of  his  bowels,  and  uneasiness  of  sto- 
mach afixsr  meals.  This  uneasiness  he  found  by  experience 
was  relieved  by  restricting  his  diet  to  milk  and  farinaceous  sub* 
stances.  His  pulse  sometimes  intermitted,  though  generally  it 
was  regular ;  his  stools  were  dark-coloured;  his  urine  deposited 
a  whitish  sediment ;  his  sight  became  weak ;  he  was  subject  to 
headach ;  he  looked  sallow ;  and  his  strength  and  flesh  progres- 
sively declined.  I  saw  him  first  on  5th  May  1832,  and,  on 
examination,  I  found  that  the  space  between  the  navel  and  right 
false  ribs  was  hard  and  tender ;  that  it  pulsated,  and,  on  medi- 
ate percussion,  the  tympanitic  sound  was  much  duller  than  over 
the  rest  of  the  bowels,  though  not  altogether  extinguished.  By 
using  lime-water,  and  applying  leeches  and  blisters  to  the  epi-  . 
gastrium,  the  tenderness  and  pain  after  meals  greatly  diminish. 
ed ;  but  his  strength  and  flesh  ^till  fell  ofi^, — the  quantity  of  food 
he  was  able  to  take  being  insufficient  for  his  support.  Drs  P. 
and  W.  Whiteside  and  I  now  prescribed  nutritive  glysters  to 
sustain  his  strength ;  and  a  seton  was  inserted  over  the  tumour, 
which  had  become  much  more  definite,  and  pulsated  more  con- 
spicuously, the  pulsation  being  quite  perpendicular,  without  any 
lateral  distension,  and  without  aneurismal  sound.  On  1 0th  June, 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  sandy  sediment  existed  in  very  large 
quantity  in  his  stools ;  and  on  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
of  a  fawn  colour,  gritty,  sparkling,  and  crystalline,  and  it  an- 
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swered  to  the  cbemical  tests  of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia.  After  snspending  the  use  of  the  lime-water,  and  of 
magnesia,*  which  he  occasionally  took  for  heartburn,  the  sedi- 
ment disappeared,  and  the  stools,  when  largely  diluted,  were 
feand  to  redden  litmus  paper;  but  when  neutralised  by  ammo- 
nia, a  copious  dood  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosfdiate  was 
precipitated.  On  having  again  recourse  to  the  time-water  and 
magnesia  the  sand  reappeared.  The  stools  were  always  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  the  water  in  which  they  were  dissolved  became  red- 
dish, as  if  from  blood.  The  tenderness,  debitity,  and  emacia- 
tion, increased ;  his  mouth  became  aphthous ;  and  on  2Sd  July, 
after  incautiously  eating  several  spoonftds  of  rice  at  a  single 
meal,  he  was  seised  with  agonizing  pain  at  the  stomach,  which 
was  excessively  aggravated  by  motion ; — the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  became  fiUl  and  tender ;  the  pulse  was  80,  soft  and  re- 
gular; the  bowels  open,  and  there  was  no  vomitiuff.  I  was 
convinced  that  perforation  of  the  stomadi  had  now  tdcen  place, 
and  I  announced  to  the  family  this  opinion,  and  that  he  would 
not  probably  survive  longer  than  forty-ei^t  hours.  He  con- 
tinued to  linger  on  in  extreme  distress  for  a  week  after  this  ac- 
cident. His  bowels  became  loaded  with  sctfbala ;  injections 
could  not  be  retained  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincter ;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  relieve  his  sufferings  by  evacuating  the  rectum 
mechanically,  as  the  accumulated  scyhaia  caused  extreme  irri- 
tation.  Diarrhoea  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  J28th,  and  he 
died  next  morning. 

Inspection  28  hours  after  death.  On  opening  the  abdomen 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  presented  a  round  perforation, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  seemed  to  have  been  fill- 
ed by  a  small  plug  of  soft  lymph  observed  on  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  muscular  peritoneum ;  the  effused  lymph  likewise  pro- 
duced slight  adhesions  of  the  stomadi  and  fiver  to  the  parietes 
and  to  each  other ;  but  it  did  not  extend  over  the  rest  of  the  in- 
testines. The  perforation  proceeded  from  the  centre  of  a  laq^e 
ulcer  surrounding  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  extend- 
mg  from  thence  along  half  its  great  curvature.  Its  border  was 
prominent,  hard,  abrupt,  and  sUghtly  reverted.  The  whole 
base  of  the  uker  was  thickened  and  indurated,  and  it  was  easi- 
ly separated  from  the  muscular  coat,  except  near  the  perora- 
tion, where  the  coats  adhered  firmly  together  and  became  thin. 
The  ulcer  was  of  the  same  pale  colour  with  the  rest  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  its  base  when  intersected  presented  white 
bands.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  covered 
with  arborescent  red  vessels.  Between  the  concave  surface  of 
the  Uver  and  the  pylorus  a  gland  was  found  the  sise  of  a  pullet^s 
egg,  and  reduced  to  its  capsule  filled  with  soft  matter ;  and  here 

*  There  was  no  lime  in  the  sand,  and  he  very  seldom  took  tlie  magnesia. 
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was  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  description  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pylorus.  There  was  a  small  soft  tubercle  on  the  concave 
surface  of  the  liver,  which  was  otherwise  sound,  as  were  the 
other  viscera  both  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

Case  VIII. — Thickening,  ulcer,  andpetfrnOion  &t  the  pylo^ 
ric  extremify  of  stomach,  with  ptitsaiing  moveable  tumour  in  left 
eptgastrte  region,  and  vomiting. — A  victualler,  50  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  long  epileptic,  became  subject  at  the  beginning 
of  18S0  to  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  stomach.  On  Sdd  July 
I  found  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  left  side  of  the  epigastrium; 
it  was  remarkably  moveable,  tender,  felt  as  if  close  to  the  pa- 
rietes,  and  did  not  yield  the  aneurismal  sound.  I  regulated 
his  diet,  and  inserted  a  seton  over  the  tumour,  and  for  some  days 
both  the  pain  and  pulsation  were  slighter ;  but  on  August  4,  he 
began  to  vomit  black  matter,  diiiused  in  a  tenacious  fluid,  and 
afWrwards  it  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  pus.  By  the  beginning 
of  September,  his  stomach  could  not  retain  any  kind  of  food, 
Imd  he  drank  whey,  as  his  only  nourishment.  He  became  in 
cmisequence  exceedingly  weak ;  the  tongue  became  aphthous, 
his  stomach  acutely  tender  on  pressure  and  on  moving  his  body, 
and  the  tumour  pulsated  less  forcibly,  and  was  less  prominent. 
I  now  advised  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  nutritive  glys- 
ters,  which  were  continued  for  some  time ;  but  his  medical 
attendant,  suspecting  from  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  tumour, 
that  it  might  be  an  intestinal  concretion,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
pelling it,  administered  a  small  purgative  which  acted  severely, 
and  induced  diarrhcea.  The  glysters  could  no  longer  be  used, 
and  he  died  of  exhaustion,  on  the  S8th  September.  • 

September  S9.  Inspection.  On  opening  the  abdomen  there 
appeared  in  the  epigastrium,  a  round,  lumpy,  very  moveable 
tumour,  consisting  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  pyloric  half  of 
the  stomach.  The  coats  of  the  diseased  portion  were  exceeding- 
ly thick,  and  the  inner  surface  presented  a  large  ulcer,  with  a 
tuberculated  surface,  and  hard  prominent  margins.  The  pylo- 
ric orifice  was  quite  pervious.  At  one  point  the  ulcer  had  made 
a  bmall  perfonuion  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

Case  IX. — Thickening  of  the  ccscum,  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
and  tubercular  disease  of  the  peritoneum  ;  with  violent  attacks 
of  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  ultimately  obstruction. — A  middle 
aged  china-merchant,  of  pale  complexion,  and  who  bent  forward 
considerably  in  walking,  had  been  long  subject  to  stomach  com- 
plaints, and  latterly  to  frequent  severe  cramps  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  These  were  generally  accompanied  by  ftilness  in 
the  seat  of  the  coecum,  which  gradually  subsided  after  the  at- 
tacks.    He  had  one  of  Aese  attacks  at  the  beginning  of  Febnu 
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ary  1826,  more  severe  tb«n  aoy  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
tumour  was  also  larger.     The  cramp  continued  with  occasional 
remissions  for  two  days ;  it  was  attended  with  shiverings,  a  quidc 
pulse,  and  dry  tongue ;  and  the  bowels  continued  tender,  and 
griped  for  some  days  afterwards.     On  February  9,  I  found 
that  the  pain  was  concentrated  in  the  tumour,  which  was  im- 
moveable, and  occupied  the  space  between  the  spine  of  the  right 
ilium,  and  the  linea  alba.  His  bowels  were  habitually  costive,  his 
stools  not  compressed,  his  back  pained,  and  micturition  somewhat 
difficult.     On  the  12th,  the  tumour  had  become  less  tender  and 
smaller,  and  when  compressed  air  escaped  from  it,  leaving  still 
a  good  deal  of  induration.     The  treatment  had  consisted  in  ge- 
peral  blood-letting  and  baths  at  the  commencement,  followed 
by  the  frequent  application  of  leeches,  fomentations,  and  laxa- 
tives ;  and  on  the  14th  a  mercurial  plaster  was  applied  over  the 
tumour,  and  a  Plummer^s  pill  ordered  to  be  taken  every  night* 
By  the  3d  March,  the  tumour  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  knot 
under  the  margin  of  the  ilium  ;  and  from  that  time  he  continu- 
ed free  from  attacks  of  cramp  and  in  very  good  health,  till  the 
end  of  1830,  when  he  was  seized  with  dysentery.    On  recovering 
from  this,  he  exposed  himself  to  cold,  and  was  seized  with  se- 
vere attacks  of  pain,  not  in  the  former  situation,  but  half  way 
between  the  sternum  and  navel,  occurring  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  and  going  off  with  a  feeling  of  flatus,  dispersing  itself 
through  the  bowels.    During  the  pain  the  part  was  very  tender 
to  the  touch,  and  the  intestines  formed  tense  ridges  under  the 
parietes.     Purgatives  caused  severe  suffering,  his  stools  were 
flattened,  his  pulse  sharp,  and  his  tongue  dry  and  brown,  in  the 
middle.     On  January  28,.  the  rectum  was  examined  by  his 
medical  attendant,  who  found  a  tumour  from  its  anterior  wall 
encroaching  upon  it  so  as  to  prevent  injections  from  passing  up. 
He  had  no  feculent  evacuations  for  some  time,  his  stools  con. 
sisting  of  a  little  bloody  mucus,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  anodynes  for  temporary  relief.     I  advised  that  the 
feculent  matter  in  the  large  intestines  should  be  dissolved  by 
warm  water  injections  administered  through  a  long  catheter; 
but  this  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  he  died  on  the  15th 
February. 

February  1 6.  Inspeetion^^^The  peritoneum  of  the  parietes,  dia- 
phragm, and  intestines  was  thickly  studded  with  white  spots  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  slightly  elevated.  Some 
adhesions  among  the  convolutions.  The  omentum  was  tightly 
braced  down  to  the  pelvis  at  three  points,  by  which  it  was  kept 
very  tense.  One  of  the  adhesions  was  at  the  symphysis,  another 
deep  in  the  pelvis,  where  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the 
bladder  to  the  rectum,  and  the  third  near  the  right  external  ring ; 
all  exceedingly  firm  like  tendons,  and  each  about  the  breadth  of 
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a  finger.  In  the  right  flank  also  the  omentum  adhered  for  se- 
veral inches  to  the  peritoneum,  binding  down  the  colon.  The 
bowels,  both  large  and  small,  were  greatly  distended  with  air. 
About  a  finger  length  from  the  anus  there  was  a  firm  narrow 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  the  anterior  aspect  of  which  was  very 
thick  and  hard«  without  the  proper  character  of  scirrhus.  Above 
the  stricture  the  gut  was  obstructed  by  several  hard,  smooth, 
perfectly  globular  scybala^  and  the  rest  of  the  rectum,  and  whole 
of  the  colon  and  coecum  contained  massy  fiBces  in  very  large 
quantity.  The  coats  of  the  coecum  were  very  much  thickened, 
and  adhered  firmly  to  the  omentum.  The  ileo-csecal  valve  was 
sound. 

Cask  ^L.-^HydoHds  of  the  liver^  tubercular  deposit  in  the 
omenta^  and  granular  tubercles  of  the  peritoneum;  with  tumour 
in  right  epigastric  region^  and  pain  of  stomach  and  bowels.-^ 
A  woman,  about  50  years  of  age,  consulted  me  in  April  1826 
on  account  of  pain  in  the  stomadi  and  bowels,  dyspepsia,  and 
coBtiveness,  to  which  she  had  been  more  or  less  subject  for  three 
years.  I  found  the  upper  part  of  her  abdomen  tender,  full,  and 
tense,  and  that  it  contained  a  tumour  having  a  distinct  bound- 
ary near  the  navel,  and  extending  into  the  epigastrium  and  right 
hypochondrium.  She  could  not  lie  on  either  side,  had  no  ap. 
petite  for  food,  was  very  pale,  and  greatly  debilitated.  After 
using  a  short  course  of  mercury,  the  general  tension  and  fulness 
subsided  considerably ;  and  on  a  second  examination,  I  found 
that  the  tumour  extended  about  three  inches  below  the  margin 
of  the  false  ribs,  and  could  be  traced  nearly  to  the  scrobiculus 
cordis.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tumour  when  pressed  had  the 
feeling  oi  emphysema^  something  like  air  apjiearing  to  pass  under 
the  hand  from  one  part  to  another,  and  the  upper  part  felt  as  if 
it  were  filled  with  matter.  On  6th  May,  I  found  her  insensible, 
and  obviously  dying.  On  placing  my  hand  on  the  tumour,  I 
could  not  now  perceive  any  fluctuation  in  it,  and  the  tension  was 
greatly  diminished.  She  died  next  day.  She  had  no  pulmo- 
nary  symptoms. 

May  8.  Inspection.-^Yhe  parietes  of  the  abdomen  adhered 
to  the  contained  parts,  from  which  they  were  detached  pretty 
readily  by  the  hand,  and  the  contiguous  viscera  adhered  more 
loosely  to  each  other.  The  peritoneum,  both  muscular  and 
intestinal,  was  vascular,  and  covered  with  a  thin  adventitious 
membrane,  which  formed  the  adhesions,  and  beneath  which  small 
whitish  grains  were  dispersed  throughout  its  whole  extent. ,  Be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  great  omentum,  a  large  deposit  of  firm 
adventitious  matter  existed,  presenting  a  thick  abrupt  margin 
towards  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  becoming  very  thin  after 
passing  the  navel.    A  smaller  deposit  of  a  similar  substance  was 
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found  in  the  litde  omentam.  The  pybrus,  and  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  colon,  adhered  firmly  to  the  hepatic  peritoneum, 
which  was  here  expanded  over  a  lai^  whitish  liffamentous  sac, 
about  a  line  in  thickness,  interpos^  between  Uiat  membrane 
and  the  lirer.  On  opening  this  sac,  it  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  hydatids,  varying  from  the  sise  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert. 
They  were  semitransparent,  of  a  whitish  colour,  as  if  they  had 
'been  dipped  in  milk,  perfectly  globular,  rolling  about  without 
the  slightest  adhesion  to  the  sac,  very  tense,  and,  when  punc- 
tured, ejecting  to  a  great  distance  a  limpid  fluid,  which  showed 
a  high  degree  of  contractility.  The  sac  also  contained  a  large 
mass  of  softened  half-disorganised  skins  of  hydatids,  which  bad 
burst.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  somewhat 
softer  and  more  vascular  than  in  health.  The  other  orgvnB  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis  were  sound. 

Case  XI.^-Tubercles  oftheperiionmm^  pleune^  andlungs^ 
and  large  tubercular  deposit  between  the  stomach  and  dia* 
phragm  ;  with  profuse  salivatianf  and  ultimately  cough  and 
punUent  expedoraHon, — ^A  marri^  woman,  40  years  of  age, 
whose  constitution  had  been  impaired  by  nursing  other  children 
after  weaning  her  own,  and  who  had  on  different  occasions  be- 
come hectic,  and  been  threatened  with  consumption,  began  to 
fall  very  much  off  in  her  general  health  at  the  end  of  1825. 
She  became  feeble,  hectic,  and  subject  to  diarrhoea ;  had  a  con- 
stant  proftise  discharge  of  an  insipid  ropy  fluid  from  the  fauces  or 
stomach,  with  occasional  vomiting,  and  uneasiness  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  for  some  time  her  tongue  became  raw,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  rawness  extended  along  the  wsophagus.  There  was  no 
tumour  discernible  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  she  had  no  pain 
in  the  chest,  and  she  had  no  cough  till  the  12th  May  1626, 
when  she  had  a  sudden  severe  fit  ofcoughing  and  retching,  with 
purulent  expectoration.  The  cough  and  expectoration  continued 
till  death,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  May. 

Inspectionjbrty  hours  after  death. — The  parretes  of  the  ab- 
domen  adhered  very  firmly  to  all  the  contained  parts,  and  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines  less  firmly  to  each  other.  The 
peritoneum  of  the  parietos,  diaphragni,  and  viscera,  was  thickly 
studded  over  with  tubercles,  varying  in  sise  from  that  of  a  bar- 
ley-corn to  a  field  bean,  firm,  of  a  straw  colour,  and  having  their 
bases  connected  together  by  a  strong  transparent  adventitious 
membrane,  by  which  the  adjacent  surfaces  were  united.  The 
tubercular  matter  existed  in  great  quantity  at  the  cardiac  extre- 
mity  of  the  stomach,  where  it  formed  a  thick  mass,  agglutinate 
ing  the  stomach  and  diaphragm  firmly  together,  as  if  cement 
hid  been  poured  in  between  them ;  one  part  of  this  mass  was 
softened,  but  the  matter  did  not  perforate  either  the  stomach  or 
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diaphragm.  The  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  were  free 
from  tubercles  in  their  internal  structures,  as  were  likewise  the 
uterus  and  oYaries ;  but  tubercles  existed  in  the  Falbpian  tubes. 
The  pleurse,  particularly  at  the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the 
chest,  were  thickly  beset  with  them,  and  there  were  some  adhe- 
sions* In  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  themselves  they  were 
few  and  chiefly  near  the  surface ;  but  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  adhered  to  the  top  of  the  chest,  and  its  adhesion  covered 
a  vomica  sufficient  to  contain  four  ounces  of  matter,  in  which 
the  substance  of  the  lung  seemed  disorganized,  and  many  tu- 
bercles hung  loose  from  its  walls.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal  was  smooth  and  colourless. 

Cask  XII. — Medullary  tumour  of  tke pancreas^  toithgastro^ 
dyniaj  jaundicey  and  Dropsy^r-^A  lady,  above  44)  years  of  age, 
recently  married,  had  been  long  subject  to  pains  in  her  stomach 
and  bowels ;  and  when  I  was  consulted,  27th  January  1829,  she 
had  a  considerable  tinge  of  jaundice,  with  which  she  had  been 
aflected  in  a  greater  degree  the  preceding  summer.     The  pains 
were  severe,  and  she  had  retching,  pui^ng,  and  dysury.     She 
had  fallen  much  off  in  her  person,  and  her  features  were  sharp 
and  anxious.     Neither  her  stools  nor  urine  deviated  much  for 
some  time  from  their  natural  colour,  but  by  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary her  urine  began  to  tinge  linen,  and  her  stools  were  ge- 
nerally  white.     The  pain  became  now  more  concentrated,  and 
occurred  in  paroxysms  like  gastrodynia^  extending  from  the  epi- 
gastrium round  to  the  back ;— 4t  was  not  excited  by  deep  pres- 
sure in  the  epigastrium,  nor  was  any  pulsation  or  tumour  de^ 
tected  in  that  region.     She  became  subject  to  fits  of  faintness 
and  oppression,  during  which  she  said  her  pulse  intermitted. 
Her  bowels  were  generally  tob  loose,  and  they  were  severely 
acted  on  by  slight  purgatives.     In  May^  the  limbs  became  oede- 
matous,  the  abdomen  tense  and  flatulent,  and  her  colour  was 
now  a  deep  greenish  yellow.     In  July,  fluctuation  was  detected 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  oedema  increased.     In  August,  the 
abdomen  became  extremely  tense,  chiefly  with  air ;  she  was  much 
oppressed,  and  breathed  with  difliculty  ;  had  fluttering  at  the 
heart,  a  small  sharp  pulse,  thirst,  and  scanty  urine ;  and  her 
strength  and  flesh  continued  progressively  to  decline.     On  the 
28th  she  became  drowsy,  and  began  to  wander,  and  she  died 
on  the  7th  of  September. 

Inspection  seventeen  hours  after  Death, — The  body  was  ex- 
tremely  emaciated.  The  abdomen  was  soft,  and  not  so  large  as 
during  life,  containing  about  a  gallon  of  yellow  serum.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  were  much  distended  with  air.  The  gall, 
bladder  was  full  of  inky  bile,  and  liver  of  a  blackish  hue.  The 
pancreas  was  converted  into  a  tumour  Xtssfget  than  a  fist,  lobulat- 
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edj  whitish^  and  internally  having  the  colour,  and  in  iome  parts 
the  consistence  of  brain,  but  generally  much  harder,  and  con* 
taining  indurated  uncircumscribed  masses,  which  when  intersecrt- 
ed,  presented  a  uniform  smooth  surface  without  the  white  bands 
found  in  scirrhus.  The  gall-bladder  being  slit  open,  a  probe 
was  attempted  to  be  passed  through  the  duct  into  the  duode* 
num ;  but  this  was  rendered  impracticable,  by  the  firmness  with 
which  the  duct  was  involved  in  the  projecting  pancreas.  The 
other  abdominal  and  all  the  thoracic  viscera  were  sound. 

Cask  XIII. — Scirrhous  pancreas;  with  gasirodynia  and 
diarrhoea. — A  married  woman,  about  30  years  of  age,  consult- 
ed me  24th  April  1830,  when  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnan- 
cy,  on  account  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  occurring  in  pa- 
roxysms like  gasirodynia,  and  soon  after  she  was  seised  with  diar. 
rhoea  and  her  mouth  became  tender.  On  31  st  May,  she  had 
dysenteric  stools,  with  pains  resembling  those  of  labour,  which 
were  relieved  by  Dover's  powder,  and  she  continued  pretty  well 
till  9th  June,  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  She  was  weak 
and  feverish  after,  her  confinement,  and  did  not  nurse  her  in* 
fiuit.  On  15th  June,  thediarrhoea  returned  pretty  severely,  with 
very  fetid  stools.  On  the  18th,  her  pulse  was  112  and  wiry, 
her  abdomen  a  little  tender  on  pressure,  her  stock  numerous, 
brown,  and  fetid,  and  the  attacks  of  gastrodynia  occurred  fre* 
quently.  Her  countenance  was  very  pale,  her  mouth  aphthous, 
and  she  was  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  debility.  From  the 
23d  the  diarrhcea  became  less  severe,  though  her  bowels  were 
always  loose,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  opiates  and  various  as* 
tringents ;  her  strength,  however,  continued  to  sink,  and  she  died 
on  the  8th  July. 

July  9.  Jnapection.  llieintfistinal  tube  was  in  general  very 
thin.  But  in  a  few  parts,  especially  a  portion  about  eight  inches  in 
extent,  near  the  coecal  extremity  of  the  ileum,  it  was  thicker  than 
natural,  with  softness  and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  no  ulcers.  The  round  end  of  the  pancreas  was  much  enlarg- 
ed, and  the  whole  gland  greatly  indurated. 

Ayr,  May  183.5. 

References  to  the  sketch,  Plate  V.  Fig.  2. 
A.  Left  bronchus  viewed  from  behind.     B.  Right  ditto. 

C.  C  Qi^sophagus  laid  open  and  reflected  to  right  side. 

D.  Melanotic  matter  in  idcer. 

E.  Melanotic  matter  exposed  by  incision  over  left  bronchus. 

F.  Calcareous  concretion  exposed  by  ditto. 

G.  G.  Ulcerated  portion  of  oesophagus. 

H.  Aperture  between  oesophagus  and  left  bronchus. 
K.  Aperture  between  oesophagus  and  pericardium. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Art.  L — CUnical  Illuatraiions  of  the  more  important  Diseases 
of  Bengaly  zciih  the  restUt  of  an  Inquiry  into  their  Patho- 
logy and  Treatment.  By  William  Twixing,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  &c.  Calcutta,  1832. 
8vo.  Pp.  705. 

The  diseases  which  Mr  Twining  has  undertaken  to  illustrate 
in  the  present  volume  are  Dysentery,  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Spleen,  Cholera,  and  Fevers.  The  chapter  treating 
of  Cholera  was  published  in  a  separate  form  in  London  in  1832 ; 
and  as  such,  came  then  under  notice  in  the  fortieth  volume  of 
this  Journal,  p.  177.  At  present,  we  propose  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  European  readers  to  the  consideration  of  those 
illustrative  facts  and  doctrines,  which  the  experience  of  Mr 
Twining  has  enabled  him  to  communicate  on  the  other  four 
subjects  treated  in  the  present  volume. 

Mr  Twining  agrees  with  all  the  observers  who  have  treated 
of  the  diseases  of  India,  Mr  Marshall,  Sir  George  Pallingall, 
Mr  Bampfield,  and  Mr  Annesley,  in  representing  dysentery  to 
be  a  disease  both  very  frequent  and  very  severe  in  India,  and  one, 
the  symptoms  of  which,  though  depending  principally  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  yet  rarely  bear 
any  proportion  in  intensity  to  that  of  the  local  disorder. 

Though  it  may  take  place  at  any  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
most  frequent  and  severe  during  the  rains,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  cold  weather,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
end  of  December ;  and  its  mostcommon  exciting  causes  are  abrupt 
and  great  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  sudden  transition 
from  the  hot  to  the  cold  season.  Among  predisposing  causes  are 
mentioned  recent  arrival  from  Europe,  and,  in  persons  already 
in  India,  the  changes  which  the  constitution  is  believed  to  un- 
dergo during  the  previous  hot  season.  Though  Mr  Twining 
Allows  that  intoxication  is  also  a  frequent  accessory  cause,  and 
that  habitual  intemperance  is  a  powerful  predisposing  circum- 
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stance,  he  observes,  that  the  disease  often  occurs  in  Bengal 
among  persons  of  the  most  exemplary  temperance  and  regularity 
of  living. 

Though  it  has  been  venr  generally  maintained  by  medical 
practitioners  in  India,  that  dysentery  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
dependent  on  disorder  of  the  liver,  Mr  Twining  expresses  his 
doubts  as  to  the  necessary  and  constant  connection  of  these  two 
maladies.  Though  ulceration  of  the  colon  and  abscess  of  the 
liver  are  often  found  in  the  same  individual,  yet  dissection  does 
not  disclose,  in  the  majority  of  Europeans  who  die  of  dysentery, 
any  marks  of  disease  of  the  liver ;  and,  conversely,  dy^entei^  is 
observed  to  be  very  frequent  and  very  fatal  among  the  natives 
of  Bengal,  while  among  them  affections  of  the  liver  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  From  these  fiicts,  in  short,  and  from  others  mention- 
ed under  the  head  of  morbid  anatomy,  Mr  Twining  is  disposed 
to  regard  the  doctrine,  that  dysentery  or  colitis  depends  on  dis- 
order in  the  functions  of  the  liver,  as  an  assumption  which  rests 
on  very  slender  and  equivocal  foundation. 

The  description  of  the  symptoms  given  by  the  present  author 
is  evidently  deduced  from  personal  observation ;  but  as  it  agrees 
very  closely  with  that  given  by  Sir  Creorge  Ballingall,  we  shall 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  it. 

The  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  highly 
instructive. 

The  most  uniform  phenomena  are  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ccsctMn^  the  colon,  the  ileo-ccecal  valve,  pro- 
ceeding in  some  instances  to  the  length  of  perforation,  and  when 
the  ileo-ccecal  valve  is  destroyed,  causing  invagination  of  the 
ileum  within  the  ccscum^  forming  a  circumscribed  tumour^  with 
constipation  and  rapid  pulse,  and  eventually  strangulation  and 
sloughing  of  the  parts. 

Mr  Twining  further  adverts  to  a  very  important  morbid 
change  in  accounting  for  the  alleged  presence  of  symptoms  of 
liver  disease.  This  is  the  adhesion  of  the  omentum  to  the 
ccdcum^  and  occasionally  at  the  same  time  to  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis^ — a  circumstance  remarked  by  Mr  Marshall  and  Mr  An- 
nesley.  Neither  of  these  authors,  however,  he  adds,  has  ad- 
verted to  the  influence  which  these  adhesions  possess  in  causing 
pain  at  the  epigastric  region,  or  at  the  right  angle  of  the  colon. 
When  these  adhesions  take  place^  irritation,  or  distension  of 
the  ccscum^  or  pressure  on  its  region,  produces  pain  in  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  colon,  which  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  at- 
tachment; pain  referred  to  the  same  situation  is  induced  by 
the  erect  position,  or  extension  of  the  body  in  the  recumbent,  and 
by  raising  the  arm  above  the  head ;  and  as  there  is  occasionally 
cough  and  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  all  these  symptoms  arc 
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referred  to  disease  of  the  liver,  and  the  diagnosis  is  thereby  ren- 
dered  difficult  It  is  in  this  manner  very  often,  according  to 
Mr  Twining,  that  the  practitioner,  if  inclined  to  regard  dysen. 
teiy  as  dependent  on  preliminary  or  simultaneous  hepatic  dis* 
order,  is  confirmed  in  his  belief,  and  may  be  led  to  prescribe 
remedies  for  the  removal  of  a  disorder  which  has  no  real  exist* 
enoe,  while  he  pays  little  attention  to,  or  neglects  entirely,  the 
disease  under  which  his  patient  is  actually  labouring,  and  per- 
haps  making  rapid  approaches  to  death. 

*'  I  am  anxious,"  says  Mr  Twining,  <<  to  direct  particular  atten« 
tion  to  this  circumstance,  and  1  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the 
dysentery  have  existed  in  acute  form,  for  a  few  days  on]y,  and 
have  arisen  suddenly,  unattended  by  tumefaction  or  hardness  in 
the  region  uf  the  liver ;  we  ought  not  without  strict  inquiry,  to 
-  suppose  that  the  pain  in  the  side  depends  on  liver  disease*  A  pain 
in  the  ri^t  side,  attending  diarrhcea  which  has  gradually  assumed 
a  dysenteric  character ;  especially  if  it  occur  in  a  person  suffering 
from  daily  returns  of  fever  for  several  weeks,  with  frequent  pulse  and 
gradually  increasing  emaciation ;  is  more  likely  to  be  the  attendant 
on  liver  abscess.  And  we  may  feel  the  less  disposed  to  doubt  the 
nature  of  a  case  of  this  sort,  if  the  above  train  of  symptoms  be  at- 
tended with  any  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  or  with  more 
tension  and  resistance  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  than  of  the  lef^ 
when  we  press  carefully  over  those  parts."— -P.  10. 

Another  change  less  frequently  observed,  as  the  effect  of  in- 
flammation of  the  colic  mucous  membrane,  is  thickening  and  in- 
duration of  the  tunics,  such,  that,  upon  making  a  transverse 
section,  the  canal  of  the  colon  remains  open  and  rigid  like  a  thick 
leathern  tube,  while  in  the  interior  the  mucous  membrane  is  de- 
tached in  the  form  of  loose  shreds,  or  entirely  destroyed,  in  the 
shape  of  large  ragged  ulcers.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind,  Mr 
Twining  found  a  thick  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  interposed  be- 
tween the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  coecum  and  ccecal  part  of  the  as- 
cending colon  and  the  Uiacus  muscle,  sometimes  intermingled 
with  an  unusual  quantity  of  fat. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  duration  of  the  disease  has  been 
more  protracted,  Mr  Twining  found  the  whole  tract  of  the  co- 
lon contracted  in  diameter  like  a  chord,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane sprinkled  with  numerous  small  superficial  ulcers.  In  a 
small  number  of  this  order  of  cases,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cct-- 
cum^  and  four  or  five  inches  of  the  colon,  with  a  small  space  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  are  fleshy  in  appearance,  and  of  a  livid  red 
colour,  inclining  to  brown,  as  if  from  the  growth  of  granulations ; 
— and  in  these  the  symptoms  were,  much  emaciation,  dry  skin, 
flat  retracted  belly,  a  sljity  colour  and  smooth  glossy  appearance 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  discharges  an  opaque  dirty  brown  water. 
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Little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  we  conceiye,  that  this  disease 
consists  in  inflammation  of  the  muciparous  follicles  of  the  colon^ 
which  being  isolated  and  separate  from  each  other,  become, 
when  inflamed,  like  red  granulations,  and  when  ulcerated  gire 
rise  to  the  multiplied  minute  ulcers  remarked  by  Mr  Twining^ 
in  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowel 

In  a  third  dass  of  cases,  the  whole  course  of  the  colon  pre« 
sents  not  above  eight  or  ten  large  deep  ulcerated  patches,  with 
thick,  abrupt,  raised,  sloughing  edges,  surrounded  by  an  exteo- 
sive  thickened  base,  undermined  by  sinuses  and  cayities,^ndi- 
eating  aflection  of  the  submucous  tissue.  In  the  individuals  la« 
bouring  under  this  form  of  colic  ulceration,  the  symptoms  were 
flushed  face,  restlessness,  and  febrile  disorder  unsubaued  by  re- 
medies. 

*  Inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  ikum  is  rare  in  dysentery. 
But  in  some  instances  Mr  Twining  observed  in  those  cut  off  by 
the  disease  three  or  four  inches  of  the  bowel  contiguous  to  the 
coecum  affected  with  superficial  ulceration  and  roughness ;  and 
the  same  appearance,  he  states,«is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
dysenteric  termination  of  protracted  fever,  and  is  occasionally 
one  cause  of  tardy  and  imperfect  convalescence. 

Lastly,  the  ceUular  tissue  at  the  origin  of  the  mesentery  and 
mesocolon,  and  bv  which  these  membranes  are  attached  to  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  ver^eftro*,  is  often  somewhat  indurated,  ge- 
nerally void  of  fat,  and  destitute  of  its  usual  elasticity  and  plia- 
bility,— ^a  change  which  Mr  Twining  ascribes  to  the  insterdtial 
exudation  of  coagulable  lymph.  As  part  of  this  is  adipose  tis- 
sue,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  fat  has  been  previ- 
ously  removed  by  absorption. 

From  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  appearances  now  spedfied, 
Mr  Twining  justly  adds  to  the  views  given  by  Mr  Marshall, 
Sir  W.  Farquhar,  and  Sir  George  Ballingall,  his  evidence  in 
favour  of  dysentery  being  altogether  an  inflammatory  disease, 
and  the  treatment  of  which  can^  consequently,  be  successfully 
attempted  only  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  adoption  of  those 
means  which  are  known  to  control  inflammation  and  counteract 
its  effects. 

This  he  does  by  the  employment  of  blood-letting,  general  and 
local,  so  long  as  the  symptoms  of  fever  and  dysenteric  affection 
continue,  so  long  as  the  belly  is  painful  on  pressure,  or  blood  is 
discharged  from  the  intestinal  tube.  With  this  system  of  de- 
pletion, he  combines  the  employment  of  cathartics  and  diapho- 
retics ;-— or  the  exhibition  of  castor  oil,  compound  jalap  powder, 
small  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  calomel,  or  blue  pill  with  the  first 
intention;  opium,  laudanum  or  ipccacuana  witn  the  second;  and 
sulphur  with  both. 
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Besides  the  employment  of  these  measures  as  the  means  of 
controlling  the  violence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  mitigating 
the  intensity  of  the  intestinal  inflammation,  Mr  Twining  imi- 
tates the  practice  found  so  beneficial  by  the  army  surgeons  dur- 
ing the  peninsular  war,*-of  appl^^ing  direct  sedatives  to  the  in- 
flamed surface,  in  the  form  of  injections  of  cold  water,  and  so- 
lutions of  acetate  of  lead. 

In  adverting  to  the  prompt  and  energetic  use  of  blood-letting, 
general  and  local,  inculcated  by  Mr  Twining,  with  the  view  of 
arresting  the  progress  and  moderating  the  violence  of  tropical 
dysentery,  and  counteracting  the  disorganising  effects  of  that 
disease,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  remarking  the  occurrence  of 
a  great  and  beneficial  revolution  in  pathology  and  therapeutics 
in  India  during  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  Though  aU 
ways  convinced,  from  the  accounts  of  the  effects  and  consequen- 
ces of  that  disease  on  the  intestinal  tissues,  that  it  was  of  an  in- 
tensely inflammatory  character,  and  required  the  prompt  and  li- 
beral employment  of  blood-letting,  we  saw  with  equal  regret 
and  astonishment,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  great  body  of  old 
East  India  practitioners  were  in  this  particular  so  strongly  expres- 
sed against  the  use  of  the  lancet,  that  it  was  by  them  r^iurded 
as  quite  absurd  to  have  recourse  to  venesection  for  the  cure  of 
dysentery.  The  confidence  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  mercury,  and  the  rapid  subjection  of  the  system  to  tne 
influence  of  that  mineral,  was  implicit  and  unbounded ;  and  any 
one  who  declined  the  use  of  that  mineral,  and  who  proposed  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  the  disease  by  blood-letting,  was  regarded  as 
a  mere  speculatist,  or,  as  these  gentlemen  termed  him,  a  theo- 
retical  man,  quite  ignorant  of  me  true  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  disorder. 

This  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  eeneral  blood-let- 
ting for  the  removal  of  d^^sentery,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  East  Indian  practitioners  of  the  close  of  last, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Fot  that  the  practice 
was  used  not  only  by  the  ancients,  but  by  many  modem  physi- 
cians even  in  the  ordinary  dysentery  of  European  countries,  the 
testimony  of  Dr  Donald  Monro,  Dr  Why te,  and  Mr  Macleod, 
clearly  proves.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  believed  to  be 
pernicious  in  India,  and  consequently  never  employed,  appears 
most  clearly  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  George  BaUingall,  given 
in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  India,  first  published  in  1818. 
The  observations  of  this  surgeon  show,  that,  while  he  was  wil. 
ling  to  pay  considerable  deference  to  the  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  senior  Indian  practitioners,  and  therein  to  follow  the  es- 
tablished practice  of  the  country,  yet  his  own  observation  of  the 
disease,  and  especially  of  its  effects  in  the  dead  body,  led  him 
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to  infer,  that  it  was  of  a  character  decidedly  inflammatory,  and 
required  for  its  speedy  and  safe  remoTal  the  early  and  liberal 
employment  of  the  lancet.  The  following  extract  from  the  work 
of  Sir  George  Ballingall,  places  in  a  pretty  clear  light  the  views 
of  that  gentleman,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to  form 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  generally  received  notions  of  the  Indo- 
European  practitioners. 

**  In  the  regiment  in  which  I  served,  two  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  restrain  us  from  a  free  use  of  the  lancet ;  the  first  was  a 
due  deference  to  the  oflinion  of  the  older  practitioners  in  India, 
which  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  was  almost  universally  against  it ; 
the  second  was  the  diminution  of  vigour  in  the  constitution  of  Eu- 
ropeans, which  a  residence  in  India  speedily  induces^  and  which  in 
the  case  of  the  Royals,  was  perhaps  somewhat  augmented  by  a  voy- 
age of  full  five  months,  without  having  touched  anywhere  for  re- 
freshments ;  so  that,  by  the  time  we  had  got  over  the  first  objection 
from  repeated  experience  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  bleeding  in 
other  diseases,"  (Sir  George  Ballingall  here  alludes  more  particu- 
larly  to  the  case  of  fever,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  Indo-Eurcv 
pean  practitioners  was  still  more  decidedly  hostile  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blood-letting,)  '<  the  constitution  of  the  men  was  reduced 
to  a  state  which  rendered  the  employment  of  this  evacuation  in 
dysentery  extremely  questionable,  while  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  cases  latterly  occurring  induced  us  to  rely  more  en  other  re- 
medies. In  short,  of  the  few  cases  of  dysentery  in  which  1  have 
employed  bleeding,  the  majority  have,  I  Uiink,  terminated  favour- 
ably ;  and  of  those  in  which  the  result  has  been  fatal,  the  appear- 
ances on  dissection  have  been  such  as  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  re- 
gret at  not  having  carried  the  evacuation  still  farther." — P.  70. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  placed  in  the  position  which  Sir 
George  Ballingall  occupied  at  the  time  to  which  allusion  is  now 
made,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  space  extending  from  1807  to  181 4, 
when,  of  course,  the  prejudices  against  the  use  of  blood-letting 
in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  were  strongest  and  most  general, 
can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  firmness  as  well  as  judgment 
necessary  to  adopt  and  render  effective,  a  mode  of  treatment  so 
opposite  to  the  one  in  common  use ;  and  no  one  who  does  not 
reflect  attentively  on  the  means  by  which  reforms  and  revolu- 
tions in  medical  theory  and  practice  are  effected,  can  well  ap- 
preciate the  obstacles  to  be  removed,  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted,  before  a  new  and  correct  method  is  substituted  in 
place  of  an  old  and  erroneous  one.  For  reasons  which  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  converts  are  rarely  made  of  old  practitioners ; 
and  too  often  it  happens  that  any  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion in  therapeutic  measures,  gives  rise  to  much  coldness,  if  not 
open  dissension,  and  a  sort  of  determined  unrelenting  hostility. 
It  is  almost  invariably  the  young  and  rising  generation  of  prac- 
titioners who  give  a  patient  and  candid  reception  to  new  doc- 
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trines  and  methods  of  treatment ;  and  as  in  process  of  time  their 
senior  brethren  withdraw  from  die  field  of  active  exertion,  it 
often  happens  that  the  pathological  views  and  the  therapeutic 
methods  undeigo,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  a 
gradual  but  very  complete  revolution. 

Notwithstanduig  the  cautious  and  reflpectiul  manner  in  which 
Sir  George  Ballingall  spoke  of  the  merits  of  blood-letting  as  a 
remedy  in  dysentery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rational  mode  in 
which  he  had  been  led  to  advocate  its  employment,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  testimony  of  Mr  Twining,  that  his  views  have 
met  with  a  slow  reception  in  India.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
for  empiricism,  how  confident  soever,  always  to  resist  reason  and 
correct  observation.  It  is  manifest  that  the  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  Sir  George  Ballingall  on  the  true  nature  and  most  ra^ 
tional  treatment  of  Indian  diseases  generally,  and  dysentery  in 
particular,  have  been  effecting  a  very  sure  and  beneficial  change 
in  the  pathological  views  and  therapeutic  measures  pursued;  and 
we  must  r^ard  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  pesent  work,  as 
strong  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  change 
which  has  thus  been  effected.  The  observations  of  Mr  Twining 
we  have  no  doubt,  have  already  been  of  great  utility,  and  will  con- 
tinue toi.  be  still  more  useful,  in  showing  that  the  apprehension 
of  debility  from  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  India,  is  quite  as  ground- 
less as  it  is  in  this  country ;  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
employment  of  seasonable  blood-letting  is  the  surest  and  most 
efiectual  method  of  controlling  the  violence  and  arresting  the 
progress  of  dysentery ;  and  that  the  main  object  to  be  held  in 
view  is  to  subdue  inflammatory  action  in  its  origin.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  in  diseases  like  dysentery,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  not  speedily  subdued,  it  gives  rise  to  effects  in  the 
disorganisation  of  the  intestinal  tissues,  which  it  is  quite  out  of 
human  power  to  counteract ;  and  all  that  the  physician  can  then 
attempt,  is  to  deceive  himself  and  his  patient  by  the  tedious  and 
unprofitable  treatment  of  symptoms. 

We  are  happy  to  observe,  that,  upon  the  same  principles  on 
which  he  enjoins  the  necessity  of  early  and  prompt  blood-letting, 
general  and  local,  Mr  Twining  studies  to  restrict  the  use  of 
<miates  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that,  independent  of  the  general  practice  of  employing  the  pre- 
parations of  this  drug  in  most  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  in  all  cases 
almost  of  dysentery,  Mr  Playfair  and  Mr  English  many  years 
ago  directed  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the  alleged  efficacy 
of  exhibiting  it  alone  in  very  large  doses,  for  the  cure  of  the 
latter  disease.  Without  pretending  to  question  entirely  the  accu- 
racy of  the  testimony  of  these  gendemen,  we  must  say  that  it  was 
a  desideratum  in  the  cases  so  treated,  that  the  exact  state  of  the 
colic  mucous  membrane  was  not  ascertained.     It  may  be  safely 
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presumed,  nevertheless,  firom  the  preriims  and  subsequeut  expe- 
rience of  many  practitionersi  and  from  the  analogy  ofotherinflam- 
matory  disorders,  that  large  doses  of  opium  are  unsuitable  in  the 
early,  acute,  and  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease,  while  it  is 
still  uncontrolled  by  previous  general  and  local  depletion.  Their 
effect  is  then  not  to  control  the  inflammatory  action,  but  merely 
to  mask  or  disguise  its  symptoms;  and  both  phvsidan  and 
patient  may  thus  be  lulled  into  a  deceitful  and  hollow  security 
until  the  time  for  employing  effectual  remedies  is  past  **  I 
have  very  often  seen  opium  exceedingly  injurious,  by  masking 
the  most  deadly  symptoms  until  the  patient  was  past  recovery. 
About  one  case  in  fi%  derives  benefit  from  ten  grains  of  Dover^a 
powder  at  bed-time  after  the  ipecacuanha  and  gentian  have  ceased 
to  do  good;  and  perhaps  one  in  150  does  in  like  manner  find 
benefit  from  a  night  dose  of  laudanum,  or  of  an  opium  pill.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  opium  is  only  admissible  in  the  small  enema 
above  directed  C  thatis,  sixty  chrops  oflaudanum  with  two  ounces 
of  water  to  relieve  tenesmus. 

In  directinff  the  administration  of  opium,  indeed,  in  such 
diseases  as  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tissues,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  pain,  the  abatement  of  which  it  is  given 
to  eflBect,  is  a  salutary  symptom,  and  is  there  as  an  indication  of 
the  morbid  state  of  Uie  part,-^to  make  the  patient  aware  of  the 
degree  and  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  to  guide  the  phvsician 
in  the  choice  of  the  remedies,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  carried.  As  the  painful  sensation  in  such  circum* 
stances  is,  along  with  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  pretemato* 
ral  discharges,  a  very  just  indication  not  only  of  the  presence 
but  of  the  degree  of  inflammation,  the  only  effectual  and  ration^ 
al  mode  of  abating  and  removing  this  sensation  is  by  abating 
and  removing  the  process  on  which  it  depends ;  and  as  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  depletion,  general  and  local,  and  the  degree 
of  abatement  can  be  estimated  only  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
pain  is  abated,  it  becomes  the  primary  duty  of  the  physician,  in 
the  choice  and  application  of  remedies,  to  observe  carefiiUy  the 
sensation  of  pain,  and  the  influence  of  lood-letdng  on  it  in  parts 
inflamed. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  opium  to  impair  natural  sensi- 
bility and  abate  that  which  is  morbid ;  and  by  means  of  this 
property,  it  possesses  the  power  of  temporarily  suspending  the 
connection  between  the  nervous  system  or  the  common  sensorium 
and  the  different  organs,  and,  consequently,  the  connection  be* 
tween  the  common  sensorium  and  the  organ  morbidly  sensible. 
The  exhibition  of  opium  in  such  circumstances  does  not  re- 
move or  extinguish  the  process  which  causes  the  pain,  nor  does 
it  even  remove  the  pain  itself,  but,  by  impairing  natural  sensi* 
bility,  it  prevents  the  sensation  from  being  transmitted  to  the 
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braiii)  and  recognised  by  that  part  of  the  animal  economy.  From 
ihia  view  of  the  physiologicfd  operation  of  opium,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  directly  beneficial  in 
allaying  that  pain  which  is  dependent  on  pure  inflammation, 
and  that  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  disguise  or  conceal  that  pain 
by  suspending  temporarily  the  connection  between  the  textures 
and  the  nervous  system.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  the  pain 
depends  on  mere  augmented  sensibility  or  irritability,  independ- 
ent (^  such  a  chan^  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  part  as  tdces 
place  in  inflammation,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  efficient  in  al-t 
laying  that  pain  by  diminishing  the  morbid  sensibility  and  ir- 
ritab^ty. 

But  though  opium  administered  alone,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  in£mmatory  action,  may  be  not  only  not  flierapeutic 
but  injurious,  by  disguising  the  natural  symptoms  to  which  diat 
process  gives  rise,  it  is  occasionally  highly  useful  as  a  remedy 
after  the  employment  of  blood-letting,  i^equate  to  abate  the  ge- 
neral symptoms,  and  the  urgent  pain  of  the  diseased  textures, 
or  in  combination  with  remedies  calculated  to  produce  this  efiect 
Adodtting  this  fact  to  be  well  established,  the  explanation  of 
this  therapeutic  operation  of  opium  is  not  altogether,  nor  on  aU 
occasions,  very  easy ;  but  the  rollowing  observations  may  tend  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  that  operation. 

In  the  existence  of  every  inflammatory  disease,  there  are  two 
distinct  conditions  to  be  attended  to  and  opposed ;— the  one  the 
preternatural  distension  of  the  vessels,  and  the  consequent  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  morbid  products ;  the  other  the  de- 
nmgement  of  the  natural  properties  of  the  tissue  or  tissues  in 
the  shape  of  deranged  sensibiUty,  animal  and  organic,  and  de- 
ranged or  suspended  secretion.  For  the  removal  of  the  first 
state  blood-letting,  general  and  local,  and  similar  evacuating  and 
depressing  agents  are  the  appropriate  means ;  and  occasionally 
the  same  means  are  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial  in  removing 
the  second.  But  it  occasionally  happens  that  these  means  are 
not  to  the  same  extent  beneficiiu  in  removing  these  two  orders 
of  morbid  phenomena;  nay,  it  may  occur  that  the  employment 
of  the  depleting  means,  by  the  temporary  injury  which  it  doe$ 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the  minute  capillaries  in  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion,  may  not  only  not  abate,  out  may  aggravate 
some  of  these  symptoms.  It  is  then,  when  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  nervous  and  the  vascular  systems  are  temporarily  sub- 
verted by  the  emptiness  and  consequent  atony  of  the  latter,  that 
opium,  by  temporarily  suspending  the  connection  between  the 
nervous  and  the  vascular  system,  is  of  very  great  moment  in  re- 
moving that  m<Mrbid  sensibility,  and  restoring  the  sound  state  of 
the  tissues,  and  their  mmute  vascular  system.  Its  administra- 
tion at  such  a  critical  moment  has  the  effect  of  rendering  a 
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gmftU,  rapid,  feeble,  flattering  pulse,  ftdl,  slow,  «nd  soft,  of  cool- 
ing and  moistening  a  hot  dry  skin,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
sleep  and  rest,  of  restoring  the  circulation  to  its  wonted  and  na- 
tural channels*  The  great  benefit  of  opium  or  its  preparationa 
administered  under  such  circumstances,  seems  to  depend  prin- 
eipally  on  the  immediate  physiological  operation  either  upon  the 
nervous  system,  or  upon  tnose  properties  of  the  tissues  by  which 
their  organic  sensibility  and  contractility  are  evinced ;  and  the 
effects  then  produced  generally  co-operate  with  the  depletory 
eflects  in  allaying  the  morbid  sensibility  which  inflamed  parts 
generally  exhibit 

Upon  the  same  principles,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  thera- 
peutic effects  of  opium  cannot  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
acute  and  inflammatory  form  of  intestinal  mucous  inflammation ; 
and  if  that  remedy  is  to  be  exhibited  with  much  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  such  an  inflammatory  disorder  as  tropical  dysentery,  it 
can  only  be  after  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease  has  been 
moderated,  if  not  extinguished,  by  the  previous  employment  of 
the  lancet,  or  after  that  stage  has  spontaneously,  or  under  the 
use  of  other  evacuants«  subsided. 

To  us,  indeed,  it  appears  a  singular  and  unaccountable  thing, 
that,  after  the  strong  and  decided  testimony  of  all  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  observers  regarding  the  inutility  and  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  opium  exhibited  at  an  early  period  and  indis- 
criminately, for  the  cure  of  dysenteric  symptoms,  practitioners 
should  still  be  found  capable  of  advocating  a  practice  so  very 
irrational,  and  so  extremely  injurious.  The  testimony  of  Zim- 
mermann,  it  might  be  argued,  regarding  the  hurtftil  effects  of 
this  drug  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  dysenteric  symptoms,  might 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  rational  persons  that  it 
was  unsafe  in  practice,  and  that,  if  it  did  not  render  the  disease 
•  incurable,  it  at  least  protracted  the  cure  to  an  unlimited  period.* 
Yet  we  find  long  after  that  time,  from  the  testimony  of  Mose- 
ley,  that  it  was  a  common  custom  in  the  army  and  navy  practice 
to  administer  large  doses  of  opium  at  night,  and  always  with 
the  effect  of  aggravating  the  symptoms  in  the  moming.-f-  It 
ought  never  to  l^  forgotten,  that  it  ought  to  be  withheld  so  long 
as  symptoms  of  inflammation  exist. 

It  affords  a  proof  so  much  the  more  satisfactory  that  tropical 
dysentery  ought  to  be  treated  at  the  commencement  as  an  inflam- 
matory disorder,  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  every  part  of  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  also  unequivocal  confirmation  of 
the  soundness  of  the  views  of  Sir  George  Ballingall  upon  the 
nature  of  that  disease,  that  Mr  Twining  states  expressly,  that 
**  many  cases,  if  treated  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 

*  A  Treatise  on  Dysentery.   London,  177lf  p>  94 
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•ftpeared  to  be  cured  at  once  by  blood-letting,  leeches,  and  the 
warm-bath  ;'^  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  statement,  that 
in  mild  cases,  the  disease  may  undoubtedly  be  cured  by  restrict- 
ing the  patient^s  diet  to  tea  and  gruel  in  ainall  quantity,  keep- 
ing him  warm  in  bed,  giving  a  dose  of  castor-oil  daily  in  the 
morning,  while  at  the  same  time  we  administer  two  or  three 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  in  antimonial  wine  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  method  of  treatment  correspond 
▼ery  correctly  with  the  results  of  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
ablest  observers  of  this  disease  in  the  West  Indies.  Thus  Mo- 
seley,  who  treated  the  disease  in  Jamaica  both  in  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, was  in  the  practice,  after  blood-letting,  or  in  cases  in  which 
he  conceived  that  evacuation  to  be  unnecessary  or  inadmissible, 
of  administering  ipecacuanha,  to  excite  nausea,  vomiting,  and  dia- 
phoresis, and  placed  great  confidence  in  the  exhibition  of  small 
doses  of  common  glass  of  antimony,  (Jntimonii  oaydutn  sulphu^ 
jratum  viirificaiumf)  finely  prepared,  and  made  into  a  pill,  so  as  to 
induce  vomiting  and  purging,  but,  above  aU,  profuse  sweating. 
And  this  agent  he  represents  to  be  so  effectual  a  remedy,  that  in 
cases  of  dysentery  in  which  the  blood  was  literally  running  from 
the  intestines  of  the  patient,  as  in  a  hemorrhage  from  a  wound, 
and  with  the  utmost  agony  to  the  individual,  the  first  motion  after 
sweating  takes  place  has  been  less  bloody,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  scarcely  tinged.  The  same  practitioner  afterwards  was 
in  the  habit,  when  in  London,  of  treating  dysentery  by  admini- 
stering a  scruple,  half  a  drachm,  or  two  scruples  of  ipecacuan,  so 
as  to  produce  vomiting  and  diaphoresis,  and,  he  assures  us,  with 
▼ery  great  advantage  both  as  to  the  rapidity  and  the  permanency 
of  the  cure. 

The  efficacy  of  ipecacuan  in  controlling  the  violence  of  tro- 
pical dysentery  was  perhaps  not  less  forcibly  evinced  by  the 
experience  of  an  individu^d  not  belonging  to  the  profession,  in 
the  case  of  the  rapid  and  fatal  form  of  Uie  disease  which  pre- 
vails on  the  coast  and  banks  of  the  rivers  of  West  Africa.  Cap- 
tain J.  Cardin,  who  had  made  several  voyages  to  that  coast, 
found  that,  in  trading  in  the  river  Senegal  in  1784,  his  ofiicers 
and  men  were  most  severely  afflicted  by  this  disease,  and  many 
of  them  were  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  weakness  and  ema« 
dation.  From  recollection  of  the  virtues  of  ipecacuan  in  the 
management  of  dysentery,  he  was  led  to  make  trial  of  it,  and 
within  one  month  restored  his  whole  crew.  In  subsequent  voy- 
ages he  was  not  less  successful ;  and  though  most  of  his  crew 
were  at  each  voyage  attacked  so  as  to  be  quite  unable  for  duty, 
yet,  by  timely  administration  of  the  ipecacuan,  he  had  never 
been  disappointed  in  recovering  them. 
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The  mode  of  administradon  was  by  giving  four  grains  of  the 
powder  in  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
Uudanum,  on  going  to  bed  This  was  followed  by  sickness,  but 
not  vomiting,  and  much  relief  of  pain.  Next  morning,  if  the 
patient  was  easier,  the  dose  was  reduced  to  three  grains,  and 
then  to  two,  morning  and  evening,  which,^  with  diet  consisting 
of  rice  gruel,  was  continued  till  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
were  subdued.* 

It  appears  to  have  been  much  upon  the  same  princi|de  that 
Dr  James  Clark  of  Dominica  was  un  the  practice  of  treating  dy. 
sentery,  by  exhibiting  one  ounce  doses  of  an  infusion  of  two 
drachms  of  ipecacuanha  root  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  un- 
til it  checked  the  frequency  and  number  of  the  motions,  and  pro- 
duced moisture  of  the  skin.  This  method,  which  we  have  ad- 
vantageously imitated  in  this  country,  is  also  followed  as  a  do- 
mestic practice  by  Mr  Twining^,  in  the  management  of  slight 
cases  of  this  disease.  In  short,  this  drug  has,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr  Twining,  been  much  and  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  not  only  of  Europeans  re* 
cently  arrived  and  long  resident,  but  in  the  cases  of  Indo-Bri- 
tons,  and  in  children.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  observed,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  appreciate  its  true  therapeutic  powers 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  exhibited,  com* 
bined  as  it  is,  when  in  powder,  with  extract  of  gentian,  and  blue 
pill  or  calomel,  or  hydrargyrua  cum  creia. 

To  the  extract  of  gentian  Mr  Twining  ascribes  the  power  of 
restraining  the  emetic  properties  of  the  ipecacuan,  and  Averting 
the  action  of  that  drug  from  the  stomach  towards  other  organs ; 
and  he  thinks  the  efficacy  of  both  is  much  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  the  blue  pill.  But  what  are  the  facts  or  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  latter  part  of  this  doctrine  ? 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  calomel  or  mercury 
might  not  be  advantageously  omitted ;  and  we  are  rather  sur- 
prised, that,  while  Mr  Twining  justly  disapproves  of  the  prac- 
tice of  making  dysenteric  patients  swallow  a  certain  quantity  of 
calomel  and  opium  with  each  dose  of  ipecacuan,  he  does  not  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  better  to  exclude  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tion altogether.  The  mercury,  it  is  clear,  must  either  do  good, 
do  harm,  or  be  useless.  If  it  does  good,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  appreciate  the  therapeutic  powers  of  the  ipecacuan,  which  we 
believe  are  adequate  with  blood-letting,  to  subdue  the  disease. 
If  it  be  either  useless  or  detrimental,  then  it  is  clear  that  it 
ought  to  be  excluded  entirely. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  happy  to  perceive,  in  the  observations 
by  Mr  Twimng  on  the  employment  of  mercurial  preparations, 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  iii.  p.  517.  London,  1792. 
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and  especially  of  caloinely  manifest  indications  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  therapeutics  of  Indian  dysentenr.  It  is  well  known, 
that  it  was  the  general  doctrine  among  Uie  great  migority  of 
East  Indian  practitioners,  that,  in  order  to  cure  dysentery,  it 
was  requisite  to  exhibit  calomel  in  as  large  quantity,  and  widi  as 
great  rapidity  as  possible,  in  order  to  induce  salivation,  and  rec- 
tify  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  upon  disorder  of  which  dysentery 
was  believed  to  depend ;  and  that  it  was  also  maintained  bv  ano- 
ther section  of  the  same  school,  that  the  exhibition  of  large 
doses  as  a  scruple,  given  repeatedly,  was  the  surest  and  most 
expeditious  method  of  curing  the  disease,  and  preventing  it  from 
disorganizing  the  intestinal  tissues.  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
years,  vis.  in  1824,  when  speaking  of  the  use  of  mercury  in  the 
epidemic  of  the  Milbank  Penitentiary,  since  we  had  occasion  to 
consider  the  evidence  of  these  doctrines,  and  to  direct  attention 
to  the  strong  and  decided  testimony  of  Sir  6eorg|e  Ballinffall  as 
to  the  hurtM  effects  of  this  medicine,  both  physiologically  and 
therapeutically,  as  a  remedy  in  dysenteir.  (Vol.  xxii.  p.  144.) 
We  then  considered  at  sufficient  length  the  question  as  to  its 
merits  as  a  remedy  in  intestinal  inflammation  and  ulceration ; 
and  we  have  only  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  observations  then 
made,  and  also  to  some  previously  made  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  account  of  the  work  of  Mr  Bampfield. 

We  are  happy  to  observe,  from  the  evidence  given  in  the  pre- 
set volume,  that  Mr  Twining  at  least  is  aware  of  the  absurd 
and  pernicious  tendency  of  this  sad  system  of  empiricism,  and 
that  he  condemns  the  method  of  treatment  by  the  exhibition  of 
calomel  in  either  mode,  as  one  quite  inadmissible,  and  tending, 
if  employed  in  Bengal,  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of  life.  The 
advocates  of  both  meUiods  ol  exhibiting  calomel,  he  contends, 
proceed  on  erroneous  principles  in  their  reasoning  as  to  the  pa- 
thological causes  of  dysentery,  in  assnming  wiAout  sufficient 
proof  .the  existence  of  previous  disease  ol  the  liver  in  every  case. 
Mr  Twining  very  properly  asks,  if  dysentery  be  owing  to  de- 
ranffement  of  the  biliary  secreuon,  how  it  hapjpens  that  die  colon 
is  chiefly  affected,  while  the  ileum  escapes,  though  the  bile  be- 
lieved to  be  morbid  has  to  pass  along  the  latter  l^ore  it  reaches 
the  former  ?  Nor  is  it  from  speculative  views  only  that  Mr  Twin- 
ing denounces  the  exhibition  of  calomel  as  detrimental.  He  ad- 
mits, that  he  has,  like  other  practitioners,  tried  that  medicine 
extensively  in  every  form  of  the  disease,  and  he  has  too  often 
seen  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  its  effects  for  the  cure  of  the  se- 
vere acute  dysentery.  In  the  passage  which  we  quoted  in  our 
twenty-second  volume  from  the  work  of  Sir  Geoi^  Ballingall, 
regarding  the  physbb^cal  effects  of  this  mineral  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  Uie  intestme,  and  also  from  the  observations  made 
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by  Mr  Scott,  on  the  chemical  and  physiological  effects  of  laige 
quantities  of  calomel  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  obsenrer,  that  this  mineral  prepa- 
ration is  much  more  liKely  to  induce,  than  to  cure  and  obviate^ 
inflammation  and  ulceration,  and  would  be  admirably  calcu* 
lated  to  precipitate  inflammation  into  ulceration,  and  the  latter 
into  perforation  of  the  bowel^  or  at  least  gangrene.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears, that,  in  opposition  to  the  deductions  thus  incontestibly 
established,  some  practitioners  are  so  rash  as  to  urge  the  use  of 
the  mineral,  and  persist  in  its  use,  when  such  perseverance  can 
only  entail  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  patient  If  any 
such  remain  unconvinced,  we  beg  them  to  think  well  on  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  evidently  made  from  very  consideraUe  pnuv 
tical  experience. 

**  We  often  meet  with  cases  of  dysentery  in  Bengal,  in  which 
the  disease  remains  in  a  very  distressing  degree,  after  salivation  haa 
been  fully  established ;  and  we  only  relieve  the  patient  by  changing 
the  treatment  In  many  cases  the  effects  of  mercury  are  evidently 
injurious  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and  persistence 
in  the  mercuric  plan  of  treatment  is  sure  to  destroy  the  patient. 
The  unfavourable  effects  of  mercury  are  very  conspicuous  in  cases 
where  a  scorbutic  diathesis  exists ;  and  in  patients  suffering  from 
splenic  cachexia.  Mercury  is  also  very  injurious  to  many  dysen- 
teries who  are  voiding  large  quantities  of  blood,  partly  coagulated, 
and  exhaling  a  putrid  odour ;  while  the  patient's  skin  is  perspiring 
freely,  and  there  is  little  or  no  disorder  of  the  pulse." — P.  42,43.  Mr 
Twining  afterwards  reports  that  he  has  met  with  a  vast  number 
of  cases  in  which  mercury  had  been  used  so  as  to  cause  saliva- 
tion, without  curing  dysentery. 

This  evidence  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  that  Mr  Twining 
is  not  an  indiscriminate  enemy  to  the  useof  mercury ,-~-which  ap- 
pears from  the  fact,  that  he  specifies  one  description  of  dysenteric 
disease  in  which  he  has  several  times  witnessed  immediately  good 
effects  result  from  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  calomel. 
The  case  is  that  of  robust  adults,  where  there  is  considerable  fe- 
ver, with  the  disease  of  not  above  two  or  three  days  duration, 
where  the  calls  to  empty  the  bowels  are  frequent,  and  the  motions 
consist  each  time  of  about  half  an  ounce  of  reddish  mucus.  In 
such  states  of  the  disease,  Mr  Twining  recommends  first  the  ab- 
straction of  from  one  pound  and  a-half  to  two  pounds  of  blood  in 
the  recumbent  position ;  immediately  after^  a  scruple  of  calomel, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuan,  made  into  eight  pills,  with 
only  two  spoonfuls  of  barley-water  every  half  hour ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hours  a  drachm  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  and 
an  anodyne  enema  at  night.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  cases  of 
the  kind  now  specified,  according  to  Mr  Twining,  are  cured  by 
a  single  day^s  treatment,  or  at  most  two  days. 
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In  the  scorbutic  form  of  the  disease,  the  author  agrees  with 
all  those  who  have  treated  of  this  variety  of  intestinal  disorder, 
that  it  is  the  least  tolerant  of  mercury,  and  that  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  it  is  most  certainly  precipitated  to  its  fatal  termination* 
What  could  be  thought  of  this  evidence  given  on  the  question 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  alleged  scorbutic  dysentery  of  the  Mil* 
bank  Penitentiary  ? 

In  the  treatment  of  dysentery  affecting  the  rectum^  Mr  Twin- 
ing recommends,  besides  the  remedies  already  enumerated,  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  anus,  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  with 
two  ounces  of  cold  watisr  as  an  enema  at  bed-time,  moderate 
doses  of  blue  pill  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth  in  the 
morning,  and  Uie  introduction  of  about  half  a  drachm  of  Gou- 
tardus  ointment  into  the  rectum.  In  cases  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring in  this  country,  and  those  left  as  sequeUe  of  the  tropical 
disease,  the  most  certain  means  of  relief  we  have  found  in  the 
injection  into  the  rectum  of  about  ten  grains  or  a  scruple  of  su- 
gar of  lead  dissolved  or  suspended  in  t|iro  or  four  ounces  of  water. 

In  the  formidable  variety  of  dysentery,  in  which  the  coecum 
becomes  enlarged,  and  forms  a  considerable  tumour  in  the  right 
iliac  r^on,  from  interstitial  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  be- 
tween the  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  be* 
tween  it  and  the  Uiactia  mtemtia  muscle,  the  treatment  by  de« 
pletion  is  still  more  urgently  requisite.  But  it  particularly  de« 
mands  the  daily  application  of  leeches  over  the  iliac  region,  fol- 
lowed by  fomentations  and  poultices,  counter4rritation  by  means 
of  blistering,  and  a  course  of  Plummer^s  pill,  with  extract  of  co- 
locynth at  night,  and  compound  powder  of  jalap  in  the  morning, 
— aided  by  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  restrained  diet 
of  milk  and  grain. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  connection  and  mutual  influence  of 
dysentery  and  hepatic  disease,  the  experience  of  Mr  Twining 
fiimisbes  the  following  results. 

The  advanced  stipes  of  abscess  of  the  liver  are  almost  alwaya 
attended  with  dysenteric  symptoms,  which  dissection  shows  to 
depend  on  ulceration  of  the  colic  mucous  membrane.  Converse- 
ly, there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  concluding,  that  extensive 
acute  disease  of  the  great  intestines  occasionally  excites  hepatic 
irritation,  with  tendency  to  suppuration ;  and  in  some  instances 
of  this  description,  deep-seated  abscess  of  the  liver  takes  place, 
notwithstanding  the  most  decisive  and  appropriate  treatment. 
This  transition  of  diseased  action,  the  author  seems  to  ascribe 
to  irritation  extending  to  the  mesocolon.  How  does  it  happen, 
we  b^  to  ask,  that  it  does  not  pass  by  the  same  channel  to  the 
stomach  ?  In  cases  of  the  kind  referred  to,  the  symptoms  of  liver 
disease  do  not  appear  till  the  dysentery  has  existed  several  days. 
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and  they  frequently  commence  when  the  quantity  and  frequency 
of  the  intestinal  diacharses  has  abated,  when  blood  is  voided  only 
in  small  quantity,  and  uie  other  symptoms  are  evidently  on  the 
decline.  There  may,  indeed,  be  apparent  coovalesoeDoe  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  suddenly  the  patient  complains  of  hot  forehead 
and  dnr  skin,  the  chedc  is  tinged  with  a  hectic  flush,  the  pulae 
is  quickened,  and  the  mind  is  fretfiil  and  irritable. 

"  At  a  very  early  stage  of  these  affections,  when  the  hepatic  disease 
is  seated  in  the  right  lobe,  the  right  rectus  abdominis  muscle  is  more 
tense  than  the  left,  and  it  resists  pressure  by  an  involontary  resili- 
ency. In  a  few  instances  the  patient  has  pain  at  the  pcnnt  of  the 
right  shoulder.  These  symptoms  may  exist  a  day  or  two,  before 
palpable  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  detected;  and  before  j^ressure 
over  the  right  bypochondre  causes  pain.  At  the  same  tune  the 
stools  become  frequent  and  scanty ;  and  in  those  cases  where  there 
is  distinct  hectic  appearance,  or  much  febrile  excitement,  their  co- 
lour is  of  a  deep  orange  inclining  to  red :  but  in  other  cases  nearly 
similar,  only  having  the  hectic  flush  and  febrile  excitement  in  more 
obMSure  degree,  the  stools  are  very  scanty,  black,  viscid,  and  adhe- 
sive. This  dangerous  affection  of  the  liver  seems  to  arise  from  the 
abrupt  cessation  of  copious  secretions  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  while  some  degree  of  the  inflammatory  conditiim 
is  unsubdued ;  the  decrease  of  £e  discharge  from  the  bowel8»  giv- 
ing rise  to  relative  plethora  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  and  conse* 
quent  hepatic  congestion  and  irritation.  This  consecutive  hepatic 
affection  is  dangerous,  because  it  takes  place  when  the  practitioner 
is  generally  relaxing  in  the  diligence  of  his  examinations,  and  re- 
mitting his  remedies ;  as  well  as  allowing  more  food,  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  patient  is  cured." — Pp.  99,  100. 

The  treatment  in  this  case  consists  of  general  blood-letting 
if  the  strength  admits,  small,  if  not  laige,  low  diet,  local  bleed- 
ing by  means  of  leeches  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  repeatedly 
applied,  till  pain  and  swelling  are  removed ;  eight  grains  of  com* 
pound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  four  grains  of  calomel,  and  two 
of  aloes,  given  every  morning  in  the  form  of  pill,  followed  by 
half  a  drachm  of  compound  powder  of  jalap,  repeated  every  three 
hours  till  motions  are  produced.  After  the  cheek  has  lost  its 
flush,  the  skin  its  preternatural  heat,  and  the  region  of  the  liver 
ceases  to  be  painnil,  a  blister  is  applied  over  the  region,  and 
kept  open  for  ten  days.  Perfect  tranquillity,  the  recumbent  po- 
sition, and  the  tepid  foot-bath  twice  a-day,  are  also  enjoined. 

Sloughing  of  ike  iniesHnal  mucous  membrane  is  generally  a 
fatal  circumstance.  From  analogy,  the  author  has  tried  sulphate 
of  quinine  and  small  doses  of  opium. 

In  the  management  of  dysentery  in  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
the  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  the  disease,  though  of  an  inflam- 
matory  character,  is  less  intensely  so  than  in  Europeans,  and 
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consequently  demands  a  less  extensive  form  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment.    General  blood-lettbg  is  neither  required  nor  endnr. 
ed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europeans;  and  sometimes  Mr 
Twining  has  dispensed  with  the  application  of  leeches.    But 
when  inflammatory  symptoms  exist,  as  pain  of  the  belly,  hot 
dry  skin,  and  bloody  discharges  from  the  intestines,  Mr  Twin- 
ing  orders  first  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, to  be  repeated  according  to  their  effects,  and  the  tractabi- 
lity  of  the  disease.    To  the  use  of  the  warm^bath  he  is  less 
partial  in  Asiatics  than  in  Europeans,  on  the  ^ound  that  it 
suits  ill  to  modify  much  or  derange  the  physiological  susceptibi'* 
lides  of  the  skin  in  persons  accustomed  to  light  thin  clothing, 
and  in  whom  most  of  the  person  b  habitually  uncovered.   In  the 
exhibition  of  ipecacuanha,  on  the  contrary,  ne  places  great  confi- 
dence, and  recommends  greater  reserve  in  the  use  Of  the  com* 
binations  of  calomel  and  the  blue  pill.    The  cathartics,  also,  are 
diminished  to  half  doses;  and  carminative  remedies,  as  mint 
oil,  assafoetida,  or  tincture  of  cardamum  with  infusion  of  Chi- 
rayta,  the  gentian  peculiar  to  Hindostan  {Gentiana  Chirayta^) 
seem  more  requisite  and  admissible.     For  tenesmus,  which  is 
represented  to  be  a  severe  symptom  in  the  dysentery  of  Asiatics, 
Mr  Twining  employed  a  night  draught,  consisting  of  ten  grains 
of  Dover^s  powder,  and  one  grain  of  ipecacuan,  in  an  ounce  of 
weak  inftision  of  Chirayta,— in  consequence  of  their  insurmount* 
able  aversion  to  the  use  cf  glysters.    In  the  article  of  diet,  their 
habitual  temperance,  approaching  often  to  ascetic  abstemious- 
ness, renders  them  easily  manag^.    fiut  this  very  circumstance 
requires  that,  when  sickly,  the  food  should  be  still  less  exciting 
both  in  quantity  and  qufuity  than  the  fever  diet  allowed  to  Eu- 
ropeans.    On  this  account  Mr  Twining  denies  them  the  use  of 
milk  and  rice,  or  any  of  their  preparations. 

Hindoos  and  other  Asiatics  are  liable,  during  or  after  the 
operation  of  dysentery,  to  be  afflicted  with  mentiu  despondency, 
which  renders  complete  recovery  still  more  difficult  and  imprac- 
ticable. And  the  natives  of  the  upper  provinces,  if  attacked 
with  the  disease  in  the  lower,  do  not  completely  recover  till  they 
return  home,  when  they  become  well  without  the  use  of  medicine. 
Diseases  of  the  liver  occur  so  frequently  in  combination  with, 
or  after  fevers  in  intestinal  discharges  in  Bengal,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  give  a  complete  and  just  view  of  hepatic  dis- 
orders without  reTerring  to  the  cases  in  which  fever  or  dysentery 
may  have  been  the  original  and  most  urgent  disease.  The  dis- 
onters  of  the  liver  that  may  supervene  in  this  manner  may  be 
distinguished  into  two  general  disorders,  those  in  which  the 
functions  only,  vis.  the  circulation  and  the  secretion  of  the  gland, 
are  deranged,  and  those  in  which  its  structure  are  altered.   The 
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fonner  order,  which  very  generally  elude  anatomical  investigft- 
tion,  are  not  very  accurately  known ;  and  Mr  Twining  thinks 
that,  although  they  are  really  important,  they  may  he  often  ex- 
aggerated in  number,  and  that  they  would  be  greatly  diminished 
if  a  short  critical  inquiry  into  their  nature  were  instituted.  He 
even  hints,  that,  in  a  subject  so  imperfectly  known,  and  in  which 
practitioners  are  so  much  disposed  to  ascribe  every  obscure  spe- 
cies  of  bad  health  to  disorders  of  the  liver,  these  dynamic  dis- 
orders  of  the  liver  may  be  often  assumed  to  exist  from  symptoms 
which  depend  upon  other  causes,  and  that  treatment  is  adopted 
which  may  prove  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious. 
With  the  view  of  striking  at  the  root  of  this  deplorable  species 
of  presumptuous  empiriois^i,  Mr  Twining  distinguishes  the  va^ 
rieties  of  morbid  changes  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  liver 
and  its  appendages  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  Morbid  changes  in  the  gall-bladder ;  a.  increase  in  size, 
and  distension  with  bile,  rendering  the  cystic  fissure  large  and 
deep, — most  common  in  persons  recently  arrived  in  India ;  /3.  di« 
minution  in  size,— -occurring  in  persons  long  resident  in  Bengal. 

It  appears  that  frequent  repletion,  and  habitual  over-excite- 
ment of  the  gall-bladder  and  neighbouring  parts,  with  disorder 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum^  give  rise 
to  transient  and  circumscribed  inflammation^  causing  effiision  of 
coagulable  lymph  over  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  the  cellular  struc- 
ture of  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  As  this  lymph  is  organised  and 
shrinks,  it  causes  constriction  of  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  attend- 
ed at  first  by  pain,  which  may  recur  for  years ;  but  afterwards 
it  seems  to  produce  litde  inconvenience,  and  no  constitutional 
affection. 

8.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  with  a  dark  colour  and  softened 
consistence,  bleeding  freely  when  divided. 

8.  Abscesses  of  the  liver,  of  four  different  kinds;  a.  a  large 
quantity  of  matter,  dark-brown  or  reddish  and  serous,  the  eon- 
tiguous  texture  softened  and  gorged  with  blood ; — ^the  acute  ab- 
scess formed  in  the  course  of  fevers,  acute  dysentery,  and  in 
drunkards ;  /3.  a  small  quantity  of  matter  with  a  large  disorgan- 
ised portion,  consisting  of  tough  whitish-gray  sloughs,  hanging 
from  the  sides  of  the  cavity ; — ^the  scorbutic  form  ;  7.  a  circum- 
scribed abscess,  surrounded  with  a  thick  coat  of  coagulable  lymph ; 
— ^rare;  and  h.  numerous  small  abscesses  the  sise  of  a  filbert  dis- 
persed through  the  gland,  the  cavities  lined  sometimes  with  coa^ 
gulable  lymph,  sometimes  not ;  the  abscess  of  strumous  subjects. 

A  curious  and  interesting  fact  stated  under  this  head  is,  that, 
in  the  dissection  of  subjects  who  died  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  Mr 
Twining  has  twice  found  a  small  quantity  of  puriform  matter  in 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart;  and  in  both  instances  he  traced 
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tbe  same  appearancea  with  small  filamentous  ooagulum  into  the 
▼eins  of  the  liver. 

"  The  internal  membrane  of  the  hepatic  veins  was  inflamed^  but 
I  could  not  discover  any  communication  between  the  abscess  of  the 
liver  and  these  vessels ;  and  am  therefore  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
formation  of  pus  to  inflammation  of  the  hepatic  veins.  Both  these 
patients  were  recent  arrivals  in  India,  not  of  very  temperate  habits, 
and  their  complaints  beffan  as  coomion  diarrhcea  of  severe  descrip- 
tion. On  referring  to  ueir  cases,  the  only  difference  observed  be- 
tween these  and  the  usual  course  of  liver  abscess,  was  the  more  ac- 
tive pyrexia  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease ;  and  towards  the  con- 
dusion  unquenchable  thirst,  extreme  anxiety,  and  frequent  dispo- 
sition to  faint :  but  the  patients  never  complained  of  palpitation,  or 
any  other  symptom  directly  referred  to  the  heart.  In  these  cases, 
some  degree  of  morbid  heat  of  skin  continued  to  the  last." — P.  140. 

4.  Adhesions  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm  or  stomach,  with 
more  or  less  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  coat. 

5.  Black  discoloration  of  part  of  the  liver,  usually  attended 
wish  some  softening  of  the  liver,— -occasionally  seen  in  dysenteric 
subjects, — regarded  by  Mr  Twining  as  a  species  of  slow  inflam- 
matory action  with  great  congestion. 

6.  Tumours,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley  to 
that  of  a  bean,  situate  in  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  Two  of  these 
may  always  be  found  oh  careful  dissection ;  and  from  structure, 
position,  and  appearance,  Mr  Twining  regards  them  as  lympha- 
tic glands.  Of  these,  one  is  situate  near  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder, the  other  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ductus  communis 
choledochtts ;  and  as  when  enlarged  they  may  compress  the  duct 
and  obliterate  its  canal,  their  presence  and  enlargement  affords 
an  explanadon  of  the  origin  of  jaundice  in  these  cases. 

7.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  without  change  of  colour,  or  with 
a  slightly  paler  tint  than  natural,  but  with  the  surface  indented 
by  the  ribs ;  most  frequent  in  leucophlegmatic  subjects,  and  ma- 
nifestly oedematous. 

8.  A  slate-colour  of  the  liver,  with  slight  induration  and 
toughness  of  texture, — mostly  seen  in  patients  who  have  had 
remittent  fever,  and  were  cut  ofi*  after  a  second  attack. 

9-  Enlargement  with  paleness  and  softening,  and  leaving  an 
oily  stain  on  the  knife.  Is  this  a  form  or  stage  of  the  adipescent 
liver? 

10.  Induration  and  enlargement,  with  a  pale  drab  colour,— 
structure  resembling  boiled  cow^s  udder.  The  section  bloodless 
or  bleeding  little. 

11.  Puckered  depressions,  like  cicatrices  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  interior  showing  induration  from  deposit  of 
coagulable  lymph,  but  no  condensation. 
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12.  Concretions,  in  colour  and  consistence  like  yellow  soap, 
extending  along  the  biliary  canals ;  — ^rare. 

13.  Enlargement  or  relaxation  of  the  hepatic  duct,  observed 
in  persons  long  resident  in  India,  and  who  have  laboured  under 
chronic  diarrhcea,  with  numerous  copious,  fluid,  pale  yellow 
stoob. 

14.  Obliteration  of  the  biliary  ducts  occurring  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  changes  marked  9  and  10  had  taken  place.  15.  Tu- 
bercles. 1 6.  Hydatids.  And  17.  Gall-stones  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Mr  Twining  then  enters  on  the  semeiography  of  the  most 
common  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  liver,  and  delivers  this 
important  part  with  much  clearness  and  precision.  As  the  great 
object  of  the  practitioner  in  the  cure  of  hepatitis  is  to  prevent 
suppuration,  and  by  all  means  to  promote  resolution,  it  is  im- 
portant to  possess  diagnostic  marks  by  which  the  existence  of  the 
disease  in  its  yet  curable  state,  hy  means  of  resolution,  may  be 
recognized ;  and  on  this  point  Mr  Twining  states,  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  case  terminate  in  abscess,  without  our  being  able, 
by  careful  examination,  to  detect  the  disease  in  progress,  long  be- 
fore there  was  reason  to  believe  that  suppuration  had  taken  place. 
The  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  place  the  patient  un- 
covered on  his  back  on  a  couch,  with  the  head  depressed,  while 
the  physician,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  observes  whether  the 
right  side  is  enlarged,  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  extruded,  or  if  there 
be  more  fulness  in  the  right  epigastric  region  than  in  the  left. 
The  existence  of  pain,  superficial  or  deep-seated,  is  also  inquired 
into  and  ascertained ;  and  after  observing  the  sensations  in  the 
region  of  the  liver  during  a  full  inspiration  and  complete  expi- 
ration, it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  hepatic  region,  before  and 
behind,  while  the  patient  is  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  tending 
towards  the  prone  position.  These  measures  are  requisite  chiefly 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  acute  superficial  inflam- 
mation of  the  hepatic  substance  at  the  convex  region  of  the  liver, 
not  peritoneal  exclusively,  and  which  is  more  fi^uently  observed 
during  the  hot  months  of  April  and  May  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. 

The  inflammatory  congestioriy  with  tendency  to  central  sup^ 
puratioHi  though  the  most  prevalent  form  of  acute  hepatic  dis- 
ease in  Bengal,  is  somewhat  difibrent.  The  disease  becomes 
frequent  during  the  rains,  that  is,  from  June  to  September ;  but 
is  most  prevalent  during  the  two  first  months  of  the  cold  sea- 
son, that  is,  from  the  10th  November  to  the  10th  of  January. 
It  is  attended  with  more  visible  and  distinct  enlargement  and 
tension  in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  more 
thoracic  oppression  and  impeded  respiration,  but  with  less  mor- 
bid sensibility  upon  the  hepatic  region  than  in  the  acute  super- 
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ficial  form  of  the  disease.  To  this  «ko  the  83anptom  already 
mentioned  of  greater  tension  of  the  right  recttis  abdominis  fnti8- 
de  than  of  the  left,  is  in  some  degree  peculiar, — a  circumstance 
which  Mr  Twining  ascribes  to  the  former  instincdvely  resist- 
ing pressure,  while  the  latter  muscle  and  the  rest  of  the*  belly 
is  lax  and  elastic.  It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  value 
of  this  symptom,  that  in  patients  who  have  died  of  abscess  of 
the  left  IoIm^,  only  the  left  rectus  abdominis  presented  to  Mr 
Twining  the  same  species  of  quick  and  instinctive  contraction. 

A  third  species  of  hepatic  disorder,  of  an  acute  or  subacute 
character,  is  common  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  as  a  sequda  of 
fever,  in  which  the  abdominal  congestion  has  not  been  adequately 
counteracted  by  a  steady  system  of  administering  mild  but  effi- 
cient purgatives  during  convalescence.  For  the  particular  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder  we  refer  to  the  work 
itself. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  hepatic  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration, Mr  Twining  attaches  great  importance  to  the  influence 
of  full  living,  and  the  retention  of  the  European  habits  of  eat* 
ing  and  drinking  stimulating  liquors  in  the  burning  climate  of 
India.  The  following  observations  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
European  who  goes  or  has  gone  to  Itidia,  whether  physician  or 
civilian,  or  military  officer. 

"  Habitual  plethora,  and  superabundance  of  stimulant  food^  be- 
yond the  real  wants  of  the  constitution,  doubtless  keep  the  greater 
number  of  Europeans  in  India  in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of  pro- 
clivity to  inflammatory  and  suppurative  disease  of  the  liver.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  Bengal  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season, 
when  the  profuse  action  of  the  skin  that  had  existed  for  many 
months  becomes  restrained ;  the  predisposition  to  disease  from  the 
past  hot  season  and  rains  remaining.  Hepatic  abscess  often  arises 
from  the  combined  influence  of  several  of  the  above  causes- in  Eu- 
ropeans of  temperate  and  reserved  habits  of  living.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  an  abscess  of  the  liver  in  a  man  who 
was  at  the  time  suffering  much  from  numerous  painful  and  inflam- 
ed boil9."-P.  153. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  seems  that  there,  as  well  as  here,  the 
practice  of  treating  with  opium  and  stimulants  delirium  tremens^ 
the  oinomania  of  the  foreign  physicians,  and  which  is  merely 
meningeal  inflammation,  induced  by  the  constant  excitement 
of  spirituous  liquors,  is  very  fashionable,  and  produces  effects 
not  less  detrimental  to  the  general  health  and  the  organs  of  nu- 
trition. Some  there  are  even  who  tell  us  that  it  is  highly  inju- 
rious to  withdraw  entirely  the  use  of  stimulant  liquors,  and  that 
persons  accustomed  to  this  species  of  excitement  must  proceed 
in  the  path  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  tread.  These 
defenders  of  this  practice,  however,  do  not  reflect  on  the  irre- 
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parable  mischief  they  are  daily  and  hourly  inflicting  on  the 
spleen,  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  the  ileum,  the  lungs,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  arterial  tissue  in  all  its  ramifications.  Let 
those  who  think  the  practice  harmless  in  this  cold  foggy  cli- 
mate, which  they  conceive  requires  the  stimulation,  read  the  fol- 
lowing remark : — **  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sti- 
mutant  and  opium  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  often  bys  the 
foundation  of  abscess  in  the  liver :  or  I  would  rather  express  in 
other  words,  my  belief  that  hepatic  abscess  would  less  firequentlv 
follow  delirium  tremens^  if  that  complaint,  when  combined  with 
febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  were  more  commonly  treat- 
ed  by  antiphlogistic  means.^ 

In  conducting  the  treatment  of  these  inflammatory  disorders 
of  the  liver,  Mr  Twining  appears  again  as  a  great  advocate  for 
the  use  of  venesection,  and,  like  a  judicious  practitioner,  never 
loses  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  great  object  is  by  all  means  to 
promote  resolution  and  prevent  suppuration.  Beginning  first 
with  an  active  cathartic,  he  draws  blood  to  the  amount  of  a 
pound  and  a^half  or  two  pounds,  repeats  the  blood-letting  in 
the  course  of  six  hours,  unless  the  pain  and  swelling  are  abated, 
and  three  hours  after,  applies  twenty  leeches  to  the  side  or  epi- 
gastric region.  General  blood-letting  is  rarely  requisite  more 
than  two  or  three  times  on  the  first  day,  and  once  on  the  second ; 
but  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  side  should  be  repeated 
daily,  until  the  pain  and  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with 
other  symptoms  of  hepatic  disease,  are  removed.  The  forenoon 
is  the  best  time  for  these  local  bleedings,  because  continued 
oozing  during  the  night  may  disturb  and  alarm  the  patient 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  alimentaiy  canal 
by  low  diet,  and  by  the  frequent  administration  of  cathartics,  of 
which  calomel  and  colocvnth  at  night,  followed  by  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap,  or  the  black  draught  in  the  morning,  are  recom- 
mended as  most  eligible. 

The  revellent  or  derivative  power  of  the  blister  is  next  put 
in  requisition ;  and  its  effect  is  augmented  by  the  daily  applica^ 
tion  of  leeches  round  the  edges  of  the  blistered  surface.  Half 
a  drachm  of  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  ifi  then  directed  to 
be  rubbed  over  tne  right  side  once  daily,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  removal,  by  absorption,  of  interstitial  deposit,  dimi- 
nishing congestion  of  the  liver,  and  equalizing  the  circulation 
over  every  part  of  the  system. 

Mr  Twining  attaches  great  importance  to  the  application  of 
blisters  and  the  employment  of  mercury  in  the  manner  now  spe- 
cified, after  the  acute  and  urgent  symptoms  have  been  subdued 
by  suitable  depletion,  and  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  evacuations  have  produced  their  full  beneficial  eflect.  This 
we  believe  to  be  perfectly  well  founded  with  r^ard  to  the  efiect 
of  blisters  and  similar  revellents ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
mercurialism  is  of  much  real  benefit,  either  without  or  after  pre- 
vious evacuation.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  the  constitu- 
tional influence  of  mercury  can  efiect,  which  may  not  be  ac- 
complished by  local  depletion  and  revulsion,  low  diet,  «nd  the 
steady  periodical  exhibition  of  gentle  purgatives ;  and  we  believe, 
that»  where  these  agents  are  put  in  steady  and  persevering  opera- 
tion, they  will  efiect  a  safer  and  more  permanent  cure,  than  any 
mercuridiaation,  however  moderate,  or  however  modified. 

We  must,  however,  do  Mr  Twining  the  justice  to  say,  that 
he  is  certainly  the  most  rational  and  powerful  advocate  for  the 
employment  of  antiphlogistic  measures  in  attempting  the  remo- 
val of  hepatic  disorders  that  India  has  yet  produced.  He  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  antiphlogistic 
measures  in  the  extinction  of  infiammatory  action,  and  prevent- 
ing its  efiects ;  he  appears  to  be  fuUv  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
persevering  in  the  employment  of  these  measures  to  a  greater 
extent,  for  a  much  longer  period  than  is  commonly  done ;  and 
what  is  of  not  less  moment,  he  in  various  parts  of  his  work  shows 
that  this  perseverance  is  quite  adequate  in  many  instances  to 
subdue  entirely  the  disease,  and  in  the  most  intense  cases,  to  put 
an  eflectual  barrier  to  its  ravages  on  the  structure  of  the  organ. 

In  impressing  the  necessity  of  attention  to  these  rules,  Mr 
Twining  proceeds,  of  course,  upon  the  principle,  that,  while  he- 
patic abs(^  in  Europeans  is  very  frequently  a  fatal  disease,  yet 
it  proceeds  through  a  series  of  stages,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  is  often  practicable,  first  to  retard  the  progress  and  abate  the 
violence  of  the  morbid  action,  and  then  to  counteract  it  alto- 
gether. The  great  point  is  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  and  this 
once  done,  it  is  quite  indispensable  to  carry  into  efiect  the  thera- 
peutic measures,  remedial  and  dietetic,  which  the  symptoms  of 
the  case  demand. 

It  is  a  most  important  and  satisfactory  corroboration  of  the 
justice  of  these  principles,  that,  in  the  fatal  cases  detailed  in  the 
present  volume,  the  unfavourable  issue  is  always  very  clearly  to 
be  traced  either  to  venesection  being  too  long  neglected,  not 
being  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent  either  in  amount  or  by  re- 
petition, to  insufficient  local  depletion  or  revulsion,  to  inade- 
quate evacuation  of  the  intestinal  tube,  or  to  neglect^f  observ- 
ing  a  diet  sufficiently  low,  and  premature  return  to  nutritious 
food.  As  illustrations  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  causes 
now  specified,  these  cases  deserve  the  attentive  consideration  of 
practiuoners. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  it  is  still 
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more  incumbent  on  the  practitioner  to  persevere  in  the  use  of 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  in  the  use  especially  of  the  means 
of  local  depletion  and  revulsi^m,  and  strict  attention  to  diet. 
In  these  forms  of  disease  chiefly  it  is  that  perseverance  is  in- 
dispensable, and  that  such  long  operating  agents  as  diet  are  ef- 
ficient. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  patients  do  not  under- 
stand, and  are  not  very  easily  taught  to  comprehend,  the  neces- 
sity of  long-continued  restraint  in  eating  and  drinking, — and  that 
some  physicians  either  do  not  themselves  believe  in  the  influ- 
ence of  these  measures,  or  take  no  pains  to  obtain  the  full  effects 
of  a  system  of  restrained  diet.  Though,  in  temperate  climates 
and  under  slight  forms  of  hepatic  disease,  patients  may  occa- 
sionally recover,  notwithstanding  gross  neglect  and  frequent  vio- 
lation of  dietetic  rules,  it  is  very  difierent  with  the  intense  and 
serious  lesions  produced  in  tropical  countries.  The  patient  in 
the  former  situation  not  unfrequently  imposes  with  impunity  on 
the  phvsician  and  surgeon ;  and  when  he  has  made  an  escape, 
which  IS  due  more  to  accident  than  to  judgment,  he  triumphant- 
ly adduces  the  result  as  a  proof  of  the  mistaken  views  entertain- 
ed^  the  unnecessary  restraints  imposed,  or  the  improper  treatment 
pursued  by  his  medical  adviser.  In  the  latter  situation,  every 
deviation  from  the  strict  rules,  remedial  and  dietetic,  enjoined 
by  the  physician,  betrays  itself  in  the  persistence  or  aggravation 
of  the  disease ;  and  the  patient  is  made  to  feel,  in  the  daily  aug- 
mentation of  all  hb  symptoms,  the  efi^ects  of  his  own  wilfulness 
and  deception. 

We  think  that,  among  other  benefits  resulting  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr  Twining,  we  may  place  that  of  showing  the  ne- 
cessity, not  only  of  the  practice  of  depletion,  but  of  the  most  ri- 
gid attention  to  diet  in  the  cure  of  chronic  hepatilis.  The  author 
gives  several  examples  of  this  form  of  disease,  in  which  the  c(Hn- 
plaint  was  long  protracted  and  very  obstinate,  until  a  persever- 
ing svstem  of  local  depletion,  with  periodical  evacuatipn  of  the 
bowels  and  very  restrained  diet,  were  adopted  and  continued ; 
and,  subduing  one  symptom  after  another,  at  length  eflectcd  a 
complete  recovery.  Of  this  fact,  the  fifty-first,  fifty-second,  and 
fifty-ntnth  cases  are  instructive  examples. 

We  must,  nevertheless,  avow  our  surprise,  that  while  the  au- 
thor shows  so  evidendy  his  conviction  of  the  benefit  of  general 
and  local  antiphlogistic  measures,  with  revellents  and  deriva- 
tives, he  (}pes  not  appear  to  have  made  much  trial  of  one  order 
of  agents  which  must  be  regarded  as  very  efiectual,  and  well 
suited  to  the  removal  of  disease  in  glandular  or  parenchymatous, 
and  other  very  vascular  organs.  We  allude  to  the  revellent 
faculty  of  the  caustic,  actual  or  potential,  the  scton,  and  the 
moxa.     In  organs  such  as  the  liver,  more  especially  after  copious 
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and  repeated  local  depletion,  next  to  pui^ng  and  restrained  diet, 
no  agent  acts  with  such  certainty  in  unloading  the  vessels  of  the 
congested  or  inflamed  organ,  and  diverting  their  contents  in  a 
different  channel,  as  those  which  in  this  manner  establislXand 
maintain  a  considerable  inflammatory  action,  approaching  in 
chronicity  to  that  of  the  diseased  organ.  It  is  not  by  the  quantity 
of  matter  discharged,  or  the  drain,  as  is  vulgarly  thought,  but 
by  the  intensity  and  endurance  of  the  new  action,  that  the  bd« 
nefit  is  eflected. 

The  treatment  reccnnmended  by  the  author  for  jaundice,  shows 
reflection  and  judgment  matured  by  observation.  He  very 
prc^rly  recommends,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan  of 
treatment,  diligent  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
and  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  diseases  under  which  the 
padent  may  have  recently  sufiered.  In  cases  of  jaundice  with 
enlargement  or  induration  of  the  liver,  of  course  means  to  di- 
minish both  must  be  adopted.  In  cases  of  intense  jaundice 
without  enlargement  of  the  liver,  but  with  the  usual  circum- 
scribed pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall«bladder  and  gall-ducts, 
with  stools  nearly  white,  or  of  a  pale  clay  colour,  he  recommends 
treatment  essentially  antiphlogistic,  with  cathartics,  the  tepid  bath, 
and  sudorifics,  aided  by  the  observance  of  low  diet  and  quies- 
cence at  first,  and  afterwards  by  the  use  of  Cheltenham  salts, 
with  camphorated  frictions  over  the  hepatic  region.  To  mercury 
in  this  state  he  is  averse,  and  condemns  its  indiscriminate  use. 
In  the  cure  of  infantile  jaundice,  however,  he  avails  himself 
of  the  purgative  powers  of  calomel,  8cammony,and  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap,  aided  by  the  use  of  castor  oil. 

In  the  third  chapter,  Mr  Twining  makes  some  very  instruc- 
tive observations  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  diseases  of  the 
spleen,  and  their  most  appropriate  mode  of  treatment.  This 
subject,  though  extremely  important,  has  nevertheless  received 
little  attention ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  remarks  of  Dr 
Bree,  and  the  excellent  monograph  of  Grotanelli,  on  the  enlarg- 
ed and  diseased  states  of  the  spleen,  occurring  among  the  pea- 
santry of  the  Pitiglian  territory,  we  are  unacquainted  with  any 
satisfactory  remarks  on  the  subject.  These  observations,  there- 
lore,  of  Mr  Twining,  are  perhaps  the  most  original  of  his  work; 
and  certainly  they  are,  next  to  those  of  the  Italian  physician 
now  mentioned,  the  most  entitled  to  the  diligent  consideration 
of  the  practical  reader. 

From  the  testimony  of  Mr  Twining,  disorders  of  the  spleen  ap- 
pear to  prevail  in  Bengal,  as  in  all  miasmatic  territories,  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Mr  Twining,  however,  does  not  regard  the 
mere  enlargement  of  the  organ  as  the  principal  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  he  considers  it  as  parts  of  a  general  constitutional  dis- 
order of  a  peculiar  character ; — ^indicating  itself  by  feebleness^ 
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paleness,  and  deficiency  of  red  blood  in  the  yessels,  chlorotic  dis- 
coloration of  the  countenance,  gums,  and  tongue,  dryness  and 
shrivelling  of  the  skin,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  withered 
leaf,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities. 

It  is  further  remarkable,  that  in  adults  of  a  pale  sallow  as- 
pect, this  enlargement  of  the  spleen  gives  rise  to  few  formidable 
i^mptoms,  excepting  the  inconvenience  of  a  swelled  belly,  with 
snort  breathing,  and  occasional  .fits  of  indbtinct  ague ;  while  in 
children,  it  causes  much  disorder  of  the  health,  decay  of  strength^ 
and  eventually  marasmus.  This  peculiarity  Mr  Twining  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  former  the  growth  being 
completed,  the  splenic  disorder  produces  much  less  inconvenience, 
and  a  much  less  serious  impression  on  the  system,  than  in  in- 
dividuals only  growing,  and  not  yet  arrived  at  puberty. 

An  observation  occasionally  made  in  European  countries,  that 
females  afiected  with  enlai^^ement  of  the  spleen  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  amenorrhcga^  Mr  Twining  also  confirms  as  to  India ;  and 
he  regards  the  continuance  of  the  menstrual  secretion,  notwith- 
standing the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  as  affording  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  recovery.  The  former  observation  is  important,  as 
it  directs  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  splenic  and  gastro- 
splenic  circulation,  and  thereby  of  the  process  of  digestion  on 
the  toiv^  of  the  circulation,  and  especially  on  that  of  the  uterus. 
The  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  latter  organ  is  indeed  a  remote 
and  late  result ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  frequent  concomitant  of 
languid  gastro-splenic  circulation.  It  is  requisite  in  this  matter 
to  look  to  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder,  which  is  one  chiefly  of 
the  function  of  the  splenic  and  gastro-splenic  vessels.  In  the 
statement  of  symptoms  before  us,  though  the  semeiography  is 
given  with  sufficient  accuracy,  perhaps  l£ere  is  too  little  attention 
paid  to  chronological  order,  or  their  physiological  relation. 

Mr  Twining  justly  enumerates  among  the  usual  attendants 
of  vascular  engorgement  of  the  spleen,  impaired  appetite,  diffi- 
cult digestion,  and  imperfect  assimilation  of  food,  despondency 
and  depression  of  spirits,  inactivity  of  body,  with  muscular  de- 
bility, yet  without  much  emaciation.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  Then  come 
pain  of  the  lefk  side,  short  and  imperfect  respiration,  especially 
on  any  muscular  effort,  and  more  or  less  wasting,  generally  with 
a  sallow,  dingy,  or  waxy  colour  of  the  surface. 

After  this  two  different  states  may  ensue.  Either  hemaieme" 
818  or  hemoptysis  may  take  place,  when  the  organ  is  much  en- 
larged ;  or  the  blood  loses  part  of  its  coagulating  power,  showing 
a  loose  soft  black  clot,  with  little  or  no  separation  of  serum, 
which  gives  a  friable  coagulum,  and  tendency  to  hemorrhage 
from  slight  scratches,  wounds,  or  injuries.  In  the  former,  Mr 
Twining,  who  observes  that  patients  recover  the  loss  of  blood 
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very  quickly,  and  are  sometimes  thus  cured  of  their  splenic  dis- 
ease, thinks  it  probable  that  the  blood  ejected  flows  into  the  sto- 
mach from  vessels  communicating  directly  with  the  splenic  vein. 
We  believe  that  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  show  that  the  blood 
thus  emptied  proceeds  immediately  from  the  gastro-splenic  ca- 
pillaries, distributed  chiefly  to  the  large  or  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach. 

On  the  sulgect  of  the  Causes  of  splenic  enlargement,  we  must 
allow  Mr  Twining  to  speak  for  himself. 

**  Diseases  of  the  spleen  often  occur  in  conjunction  with  dysen- 
tery,  intermittent  and  remittent  fever^  scorbutic  affections ;  and 
sometimes  with  diseases  of  the  liver. 

"  The  tumefaction  of  the  spleen  occasionally  comes  on  very  sud- 
denly, in  the  course  of  remittent  fevers,  in  Bengal ;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  enlargement  can  be  seen,  as  well  as  felt,  extending  far  be- 
low  the  cartilages  of  the  left  false  ribs.  The  degree  of  enlargement 
which  takes  place  is  variable ;  it  is  very  common  to  see  the  spleen 
extending  downwards  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus ;  and  latterly, 
fi*om  its  usual  situation,  as  &r  as  half  way  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  and  navel.  In  extreme  cases,  the  diseased  spleen  fills 
more  than  half  the  belly,  extending  to  the  right  of  the  navel,  while 
its  lower  extremity  reaches  the  left  iliac  region.  Several  cases  of 
this  enormous  tumefaction  may  be  seen  every  year  in  Calcutta ; 
and  some  of  them  recover.  Besides  the  globular  tumefaction  of 
the  spleen  above-mentioned,  there  is  a  more  oblong  enlargement, 
in  which  the  anterior  edge  of  the  organ  is  felt  deeply  indented 
with  fissures.  In  this  description  of  disease,  there  is  more  indura- 
tion than  attends  the  globular  tumour  ;  and  the  patients  are  cured 
with  greater  difficulty.  This  is  considered  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners a  yery  dangerous  and  intractable  form  of  the  disease. 

"  The  greater  number  of  cases  of  the  affections  above  described 
are  unattended  with  local  inflammation  ;  although  there  is  almost 
always  morbid  sensibility,  on  pressure  being  made  over  the  left 
hypochondre,  during  tlie  early  stages  of  enlarged  spleen  ;  and 
sometimes  slight  pressure  over  that  part  causes  exquisite  pain. 
Splenitis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  spleen, 
would  appear  to  be  a  rare  disease ;  it  sometimes  exists  without 
much  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  then  the  symptoms  very  much 
resemble  pleuritis  of  the  left  side  :  doubtless  splenitis  is  occasion- 
ally cured,  by  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  pursued,  when  pleuritis 
is  supposed  to  exist.     Pain  in  the  left  shoulder  is  rarely  present. 

"  The  progress  of  vascular  engorgement  of  the  spleen  is  more 
or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  injury  which  the  constitution  may 
have  suffered'from  damp  climate,  and  the  nature  and  duration  of  the 
fevers  which  the  patient  may  have  recently  suffered. 

<*  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  sometimes  appears  as  an  idiopathic 
disease  in  children,  and  in  persons  of  delicate  and  feeble  constitu- 
tion ;  and  is  produced  by  the  combined  influence  of  a  damp  cli- 
mate, variable  temperature,  want  of  exercise,  unsuitable  clothing, 
and  insufficient  nourishment.    During  the  slow  and  silent  influence 
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of  longocontinued  grief,  and  diftress  oi  mind,  the  8ecretton«  gene- 
rally appear  to  be  perverted,  the  cutaneous  circulation  becomes 
languid^  healthy  transpiration  obstructed,  and  then  we  often  find 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  take  place  in  Bengal.  The  disease,  when 
dependent  on  such  causes,  is  always  difficult  to  cure.  The  most 
part  of  the  cases  of  vascular  engorgement  of  the  spleen  in  this 
country  follow  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers :  and  tumid  spleen 
may  be  stated  as  the  most  invariable  consequence  of  acute  and  de- 
bilitating diseases,  among  children  of  weak  constitutions  in  Ben- 
gal. The  same  sort  of  enlargement  takes  place  here  in  the  spleen 
4>f  adults,  in  consequence  of  various  debilitating  diseases,  (bat  more 
especially  after  protracted  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,)  which 
we  occasionally  meet  with  at  all  seasons ;  but  they  are  seen  in  their 
worst  forms  about  the  latter  ends  of  the  rains,  and  commencement 
of  the  cold  season  :  just  wh«i  concentrated  exhalation  and  consider- 
able diurnal  changes  of  temperature  coexist,  which  repress  the  action 
of  the  skin,  and  force  the  circulating  fluids  on  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body.  At  that  season  of  the  year,  congestive  fevers  are  frequent, 
and  lamentably  fatal,  at  the  low  and  damp  situations  in  these  tro- 
pical regions.  These  fevers  prevail  not  only  in  the  country  form- 
ing the  delta  of  great  rivers ;  but  in  the  marshy  situations  at  the 
foot  of  hills  and  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of  alluvial 
and  vegetable  remains,  washed  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  into  si- 
tuations where  there  is  no  drainage,  and  an  imperfect  ventilation. 
The  assemblage  of  constitutional  symptoms  described  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  constitutes  the  endetmc  cachexia  of  those  tropical  coait- 
tries  that  are  subject  to  paludal  exhalations.  The  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  is  the  most  frequent  attendant  on  this  cachexia ;  and  its 
increase,  or  subsidence,  generally  corresponds  with  the  unfavour- 
able or  favourable  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  constitu- 
tion. It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  constitutional 
symptoms  sometimes  exist  in  a  very  marked  degree,  where  neither 
enlargement,  nor  morbid  sensibility  of  the  organ  itself,  are  very 
palpable."— Pp.  276—279. 

The  various  forms  of  morbid  change  of  the  spleen  are  refer- 
red by  Mr  Twining  to  the  following  heads. 

1.  Soft  round  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with  great  molles- 
cence,  and  easy  lacerability ;  most  common  along  with  or  after 
the  severe  remittent  fever  of  the  rains  and  cold  seasons. 

2.  Oblong  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with  increase  of  consist- 
ence, the  edge  thin  and  notched,  the  colour  pale-brown  or  dus- 
ky-red, associated  with  inflammation. 

3.  Opaque  patches,  varying  in  sise  over  the  convex  surface, — 
the  effect  of  membranous  inflammation. 

4.  Adhesions  of  the  sp\eTAc  peritoneum  to  the  contiguous  vis* 
cerOf — ^not  a  general  effect  of  enlarged  spleen. 

5.  Indurated,  friable,  and  lacerable  spleen. 

6.  Induration,  with  intersection  of  fibrous  je/?to, — commonly 
denominated  scirrhus, 
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7.  Tubercles,  various  in  sise,  generally  small,  gray  or  brown 
in  colour. 

8.  Organised  coagulum  of  the  splenic  vein. 

9.  Encysted  tumours. 

10.  Abscess  of  the  spleen.  The  latter  four  changes  are  rare 
in  Bengal. 

The  experimce  of  Mr  Twining  as  to  the  treatment  found 
most  successful  in  removing  vascular  engorgement  of  the  spleen, 
agrees  with  that  of  most  physicians  who  have  treated  of  this 
subject,  in  recommending  the  administration  of  a  steady  course 
of  purgative  medicines,  combined  with  bitters  and  preparations 
of  iron,  of  which  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  are  represented  to  be 
most  efficacious.  It  is  well  known  that  in  aguish  districts  iron 
in  different  forms  is  popularly  employed  to  a  great  extent  in 
attempting  the  removal  of  the  splenic  ague-cake;  and  where  this 
mineral  is  combined  with  suitable  evacuation,  and  its  tonic  effects 
without  its  astringency  are  obtained,  it  is  highly  beneficial,  and 
often  under  its  use  the  symptoms  disappear.  If  fever  or  much 
pain  be  present,  it  is  recommended  previously  to  take  blood  irom 
the  arm,  or  deplete  locally  by  means  of  leeches,  or  to  employ 
the  latter  means  along  with  the  chalybeate  and  cathartic  com- 
bination, and  to  augment  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
proportion  of  jalap,  or  some  gamboge. 

Attention  to  diet  and  restraint^  in  the  article  of  food,  is  not 
less  indispensable  in  effecting  the  removal  of  splenic  than  that 
of  hepatic  disease.  Practitioners  do  not  always  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  importance  of  attention  to  this  particular,  and  forget  that, 
without  making  the  food  of  the  lightest  possible  nature  sufficient 
to  nourish,  all  mere  medical  treatment  is  unavailing.  The  only 
safe  food  in  such  complaints  b  that  obtained  from  the  farina- 
ceous ptisans,  as  barley-water,  rice-water,  gruel,  &c.  with  a  small 
proportion  of  the  solid  farinaceous  articles,  without  milk,  which 
is  almost  invariably  injurious  in  the  early  stage  of  splenitic  en«- 
largement  Oleaginous  or  fat  articles  of  food  are  equally  per- 
nicious. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  this  disorder,  the  enforcement  of  the 
dietetic  rules  is  still  more  imperative ;  and  their  effect  is  recom- 
mended to  be  promoted  by  the  occasional  application  of  leeches 
to  the  left  hypochondrium,  the  moderate  but  steady  employment 
of  purgatives,  blisters  or  issues  over  the  side,  and  the  warm  sup* 
port  of  a  broad  flannel  bandage.  Afterwards,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  appear  to  be  subsiding,  and  to  require  to- 
nics, the  patient  is  directed  to  take  ten-grain  doses  of  the  black 
salt, — a  combination  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  muriate  of  soda 
and  lime,  and  the  powder  of  the  small  black  Myrobalan,  in  daily 
doses  of  twenty  grains.  For  an  account  of  this  remedy,  we  re- 
fer to  the  therapeutic  department  of  the  present  number. 
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In  this  fonn  of  the  difleaae  also  we  perceive  the  author  pro- 
perly attaches  some  importance  to  the  therapeutic  properties  of 
the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  and  the  vinous  solution  of  tar- 
tarised  iron,  both  active  forms  of  administering  this  remedy. 

Some  interesting  information  is  communicated  on  the  reme- 
dies employed  by  the  people  and  their  Hakeems  on  the  native 
treatment  of  splenic  disorders  and  enlaigement.  The  moat 
usual  are  combbations  of  sulphate  of  iron,  garlic,  and  aloes, 
with  small  doses  of  castor-oil,  tincture  of  garlic  and  aloes,  iron 
filings,  and  oil  of  mustard-seed,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  acupunc- 
ture of  the  left  hypochondriac  r^on,  so  as  to  penetrate,  if  not 
transfix,  the  spleen,  and  the  actual  cautery  over  the  hypochon- 
driac region. 

The  practice  of  acupuncture  has  been  adopted  by  Mr  Twin- 
ing, who  admits  its  beneficial  effect,  and  thinks  that  it  ^*  may 
depend  on  a  degree  of  local  inflammatory  action,  being  follow- 
ed by  eflusion  of  lymph,  which  on  absorption  effects  a  perma- 
nent decrease  of  the  spleen.^ 

*'  I  have  in  chronic  cases,"  says  Mr  Twining,  "  inserted  two, 
three,  or  four  needles  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  spleen  ;  the 
needles  were  introduced  exactly  two  inches,  and  no  unfavourable 
symptom  has  ever  fdlowed  the  operation :  the  effects  were  deemed 
by  those  gentlemen  who  witnessed  these  operations  useful  in  accele- 
rating the  absorption  of  the  enlarged  spleen ;  but  the  patiento  were 
at  the  time  taking  the  usual  remedies.  Two  men  now  in  Hospital, 
Pereira  and  Guthrie,  have  each  had  the  spleen  repeatedly  and 
deeply  punctured :  they  are  recovering,  and  1  think  the  spleen  in 
each  has  diminished  more  rapidly  since  the  operation  dian  for  three 
or  four  weeks  previously.  We  have  yet  to  ascertain  at  what  stage 
of  the  diseased  spleen  the  affected  organ  is  likely  to  derive  benefit 
from  being  punctured  by  needles.  In  some  periods  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  vascular  engorgement,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
adhesive  inflammation,  or  a  healthy  process,  is  not  very  likely  to 
follow  local  injuries,  by  operation,  or  otherwise." — P.  8S3. 

The  validity  of  this  explanation  we  doubt.  If  the  needles 
produce  inflammation,  then  they  ought  rather  to  aggravate  than 
to  abate  the  disease.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  imagine  that, 
being  employed  at  a  stage  of  the  disease  when  active  inflamma- 
tion is  over,  and  when  the  vessels  still  distended  are  relaxed  and 
void  of  tone,  and  when  the  circulation  is  slow  and  almost  stag- 
nant, they  may,  by  slightly  exciting  the  vessels  to  contract,  pro- 
duce some  motion  in  their  contents,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
transmit  the  languid  and  stagnant  stream  of  blood  in  its  legiti- 
mate direction,  and  by  the  gradual  increase  of  this  motion  of 
contraction,  restore  at  length  the  splenic  vessels  to  their  natural 
and  healthy  diameter,  and  their  blood  to  its  natural  motion  P 

The  use  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  diseases 
of  the  spleen,  Mr  Twining  condemns,  without  any  hesitation 
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or  qualification,  as  highly  injurious  both  to  the  morbid  organ, 
and  to  the  constitution  in  which  it  has  taken  place.  The  rea* 
son  assigned  for  this  exclusion  of  mercury  is,  that,  though  ul- 
ceration and  sloughing  of  the  gums  and  oro-buccal  membrane  are 
very  liable  to  take  place  spontaneously  in  disease  of  the  spleen, 
thqr  are  much  more  likely  to  ensue  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
system  has  been  made  to  feel  the  general  influence  of  mercury. 
The  evils  induced  by  this  practice  are  described  in  a  very  vivid 
manner  by  Mr  Twining,  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against. 

The  disease  first  indicates  itself  by  swelling  at  the  orifice  of 
the  parotid  duct,  the  aperture  of  which  being  obstructed,  uU 
ceration  at  its  extremity  causes  the  »aKva  to  be  injected  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  cheek,  so  as  to  form,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night,  a  glossy  semitransparent  swelling  as  large  as  a 
small  orange.  This  ulceration  is  followed  by  sloughing  of  the 
buccal  membrane  and  contiguous  tissues,  which  are  ejected, 
and  expose  the  molar  teeth  and  the  throat.  In  other  cases,  the 
ulcerative  process  spreads  over  the  oral  mucous  membrane  till 
it  reaches  die  prolabium  and  skin,  when  a  patch,  assuming  the 
inflammatory  action  very  speedily  becomes  black  and  is  morti- 
fied, exposing  the  incisors  and  small  molar  teeth.  In  another 
description  of  cases,  which  are  designated  as  of  slower  progress, 
the  maxillary  periosteum  is  extensively  separated;  the  teeth 
drop  out  or  are  ejected  from  the  dheoii  ;  and  caries  of  the  bones 
of  the  face  and  exfoliation  of  the  jaw-bones  ensue.  All  these 
evils  from  the  employment  of  mercury,  Mr  Twining  ascribes  to 
the  subjection  of  the  system  to  that  mineral,  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  under  the  influence  of  splenic  cacheaia. 

These  evils,  which  do  not  admit  of  perfect  cure,  may  be  al- 
leviated by  the  employment  of  soothing,  astringent,  and  seda- 
tive remedies,  with  a  mild  diet  suflicient  to  sustain  without  sti- 
mulating. The  local  application  of  the  undiluted  nitric  acid 
is  represented  by  Mr  Twining  in  some  cases  to  have  been  emi- 
nently beneficial  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  ulceration. 

On  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  mercury  during  fevers, 
in  which  the  spleen  becomes  suddenly  enlarged,  the  following 
observations  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  those  who  trust 
to  this  mineral  as  a  specific  for  febrile  disorder  and  local  con- 
g|estion. 

"  Several  years  ago,  I  undertook  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  re- 
mote effects  of  calomel,  on  patients  who  used  that  remedy  for  fe* 
versj  at  the  same  time  that  they  vere  affected  with  spleen  disease. 
I  allude  particularly  to  patients  who  had  taken  calomel  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fevers,  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  spleen  was 
affected.     A  most  patient  and  prolonged  investigation  was  pursued 
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relative  to  numerous  such  oases  ;  in  many  of  which  I  ascertained 
the  state  of  health  above  eighteen  months  afiter  mercury  was  used, 
and  compared  the  reports  on  their  condition,  with  the  state  of  pa- 
tients who  had  suffered  from  spleen  disease,  attended  with  extreme 
degree  of  impaired  health,  but  used  no  mercury.  I  found  that 
those  patients  in  whom  mercury  had  been  administered  during  the 
existence  oi  spleen  disease,  almost  always  had  the  health  perma- 
nently impaired ;  in  fact,  a  large  number  of  them  might  be  said 
to  have  broken  and  ruined  constitutions :  while  those  who  were 
treated  for  similar  diseases  without  the  use  of  mercury,  almost  in- 
variably recovered  good  health  in  Bengal/' — Pp.  S39-340. 

This  is  another  testimony  added  to  the  many  already  recorded 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  exhibiting  mercury  in  cases  of  the  de- 
scription now  specified  for  the  removal  of  the  symptoms  of  acute 
disease.  Every  thing  that  experience  teaches  us  regarding  the 
effects  of  this  mineral  on  the  animal  body,  shows  that,  wherever 
there  is  organic  change  in  the  structure  of  parts,  it  is  not  only 
useless,  but  very  pernicious.  To  show  that  this  conclusion  is 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Mr  Twining  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  in  cases  in  which  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  is  combined  with  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  biliary  congestion,  the  most  cautious  administration  of  mer- 
cury in  very  small  doses  was  followed  by  sudden  and  extreme 
exhaustion  of  strength,  with  ghastly  sunk  countenance,  and  every 
appearance  of  approaching  dissolution.  In  short,  Mr  Twining 
has  seen  the  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  reasons  for  exclud- 
ing from  the  list  of  remedies  to  be  employed  for  the  removal  of 
splenic  disease,  all  the  forms  of  mercury  given  to  affect  the  con- 
stitution, and  disapproves  entirely  of  the  directions  given  on  this 
point  by  Dr  Davis,  Mr  Annesley,  and  others. 

The  fifth  and  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  fevers  prevalent  in 
India.  These  Mr  Twining  divides,  like  most  other  authors 
who  have  treated  the  same  subject,  into  Intermittent,  the  Com- 
mon Continued  Fever  of  the  hot  season,  the  Bemittent  Fever  of 
the  Rains,  and  the  insidious  Congestive  Fever  of  the  cold  season ; 
— the  peculiar  characters  of  each  bearing  more  or  less  accu- 
rately a  relation  either  to  the  present  or  the  preceding  season. 

The  only  characters  proper  to  the  intermittents  of  Bengal  are 
the  frequency  and  obstinacy  of  the  visceral  diseases  with  which 
they  are  associated,  or  to  which  they  give  rise  ;  and  after  they 
have  subsided  a  short  time,  there  is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the 
body  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  affected  with  deranged 
function,  and  eventually  change  of  structure.  In  the  early  stages 
of  these  diseases,  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  and  especially  the  ce- 
rebral membranes,  are  most  usually  more  or  less  touched.     The 
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liver  also  may  show  symptoms  of  disorder  before  the  paroxysms 
have  recurred  long.  At  more  remote  periods,  the  spleen,  the 
mesenteric  glands,  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery and  mesocolon,  and  even  the  lungs,  become  more  or  less  af- 
fected with  disease.  The  affection  of  the  lungs,  it  is  observed, 
is  most  frequent  in  hot  dry  weather. 

Though  these  traces  of  disease  of  different  organs  are  not  in- 
variably the  concomitants  or  consequences  of  intermittent  fevers 
in  India,  they  are  nevertheless  so  Sequent,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence,  to 
detect  their  existence,  and  effect  their  removal,  in  order  success- 
fully to  combat  the  ague. 

For  accomplishing  this  purpose,  Mr  Twining  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  blood-letting  performed  in  the  cold 
stage,  to  the  extent  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  in  a  Euro- 
pean, and  from  four  to  twelve  ounces  in  a  Bengalee,  preceded  by 
a  course  of  moderate  purging,  and  followed  by  the  use  of  sul- 

Ihate  of  quinine,  with  decoction  of  cinchona  in  a  mixture  of  the 
emel  of  the  kutkulega  nut,  long  pepper,  and  assafoetida.  The 
arsenical  solution  is  represented  to  be  effectual  in  slight  cases 
principally.     Particular  attention  to  diet  is  also  enjoined. 

The  Continued  Fever  of  the  dry  hot  season  is  distinguished 
by  the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms, 
and  the  early  tendency  to  inflammations  of  particular  organs,  as 
the  brain,  stomach,  and  the  cellular  tissue  round  the  duodenum 
and  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  and  the  liver. 

As  it  is  a  disease  most  incident  to  plethoric  Europeans  re- 
cently arrived,  its  virulence  always  requires  to  be  controlled  and 
its  progress  opposed  by  means  of  blood-letting  more  or  less  co- 
pious, and  repeated  according  to  symptoms  and  its  effects,  the 
administration  of  cathartics,  shaving  the  head,  and  depletion  by 
leeches,  and  the  vigorous  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men. In  cases  neglected  at  the  commencement,  large  doses  of 
calomel  are  recommended,  and  even  calomel  and  opium  to  induce 
ptyalism  are  permitted. 

Remittent  Fever  has  ever  been  the  most  dreadful,  relentless, 
and  insidious  scourge  of  Europeans  in  Bengal ;  and  to  describe 
the  characters,  understand  the  nature,  and  control  the  ravages 
of  this  merciless  disease,  has  occupied  the  talents  of  some  of  the 
ablest  observers  in  our  profession.  The  elaborate  descriptions 
of  Lind  and  Clark,  and  the  more  recent  accounts  of  Mr  Mar- 
shall, Dr  Johnson,  and  Sir  George  Ballingall,  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  follow  the  author  in  his  account  of  this  form  of 
fever.  It  is  sufficient  to  advert  to  his  account  of  the  patholo- 
gical tendencies  of  the  disease. 

Mr  Twining  is  convinced,  from  attentive  clinical  observation. 
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conjoined  with  the  morbid  anatomy,  that  remittent  fevers  in 
Bengal  are  invariably  connected  with  local  congestions,  which 
may  run  rapidly  to  inflammation,  with  interstitial  efliision.  The 
principal  seat  of  these  local  affections  are  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  round  the  duodenum,  and  at  the  root  of 
the  mesocolon ;  but  they  may  also  be  found  in  the  spleen,  liver, 
brain,  or  lungs.  Sometimes  the  brain  and  stomach  seem  exclu- 
sively, if  not  principally,  affected;  in  other  instances  the  spleen, 
intestines,  and  lungs,  are  most  affected ;  and  in  others  the  liver 
is  the  prominently  diseased  organ. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disorder,  Mr  Twinbg 
trusts  principally  to  the  early,  prompt,  and  active  employment 
of  the  antiphlogbtic  method,  so  as  by  remedies  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  diose  changes  which  are  fatal  to  the  continuance 
of  life.  General  blood-letting,  first  followed  by  local  bleeding 
from  the  head  and  epigastric  region,  the  exhibition  of  efficient 
cathartics,  and  the  employment  of  large  doses  of  calomel,  are 
the  agents  on  the  efficacy  of  which  he  relies  most  Afterwards 
he  employs  the  sulphate  of  quinine  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
paroxysms.  Tranquillity  and  the  horizontal  posture  are  also 
indispensable.  A  gradual  return  to  farinaceous  food,  and  even 
the  use  of  wine,  are  found  more  early  requisite  and  admissible 
than  in  the  case  of  inflammatory  fever.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  of 
remittent  fever,  however,  that  the  depletory  system  is  admis- 
sible ;  and  where  the  disease  has  been  of  some  days  duration,  or 
has  approached  insidiously,  or  where  the  paroxysm  is  nearly 
over,  blood-letting  may  be  injurious^  or  even  have  fatal  efiects. 
In  these  circumstances  great  care  and  caution  is  requisite,  and 
even  local  blood-letting  by  leeches  should  not  be  performed. 

The  Insidious  Congestive  Fever  of  the  cold  season  is  a  dis- 
ease not  less  dangerous  and  difficult  to  be  managed  with  success. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  febrile  irritation  without  local  disor- 
der, vis.  general  pains  and  weakness,  dry  skin,  thirst,  short 
breathing,  easily  rendered  panting  or  laborious ;  scanty  high-co- 
loured urine,  with  slightly  quick,  but  soft  and  weak  pulse.  As 
the  disease  proceeds,  the  bowels,  previously  bound,  are  still  but 
scantily  moved,  and  there  is  painful  distension  of  ihe  epigastric 
and  hypochondriac  regions.  The  countenance  becomes  livid 
and  dingy,  the  surface  yellow ;  and  pain,  though  complained  of 
over  the  whole  body,  is  particularly  felt  in  the  seat  of  the  absor- 
bent glands,  and  along  ihe  course  of  the  lymphatics.  It  is  often 
only  during  the  latter  event,  nay,  during  the  latter  three  or  four 
days  of  the  disease,  that  the  symptoms  of  languor  and  weariness 
become^ so  oppressive  as  to  make  the  patient  desist  from  his 
usual  occupation,  and  confine  himself  to  bed. 
The  appearances  found  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  forms 
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of  fever;  only  in  some  cages  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  in  others 
saperfidal  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  have 
b^n  observed. 

It  appears  to  attack  all  persons  indiscriminately ;  those  in  the 
best  and  most  comfortable  housesi  as  well  as  those  in  more  hum« 
ble  and  cheerless  abodes,  those  of  regular  hours  and  temperate 
habits,  as  well  as  the  irregular  and  urone  to  indulge,  and  women 
and  children,  as  well  as  healthy-loolung  males.  It  appears  from 
its  symptoms,  progress,  and  effects,  to  be  of  the  nature  of  gastric 
fever. 

If  taken  early,  the  most  effectual  treatment  consbts  in  blood/, 
letting  and  the  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  mild  but  effi* 
dent  purgatives.  If  taken  at  a  later  period,  general  blood-let- 
ting  may  also  be  performed  and  required  more  than  once ;  but 
afterwanls  local  bleeding  from  the  epigastric  region  by  means 
of  leeches  is  more  applicable ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  large 
and  frequent  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap,  alternated  with  castor- 
oil  and  oil  of  turpentine  in  small  doses.  The  obscure  pain, 
weight,  or  uneasiness  of  the  head  is  best  alleviated  and  removed 
by  removing  the  hair,  and  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
scalp,  or  even  by  means  of  general  blood-letting.  l*he  tepid 
bath  is  allowed  to  be  useful  when  the  disease  is  giving  way. 
Dietetic  restrictions  have  great  effect. 

In  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  author,  blisters  applied 
to  the  head  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities  appear  to  have 
been  of  very  great  service  in  extinguishing  the  disease. 

The  length  into  which  we  have  entered  in  reviewing  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  volume  suifidently  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  we  hold  it.  We  will  not  conclude,  however,  without 
observing  that,  though  it  pesents  a  few  parts  in  which  we 
might  have  exerdsed  our  censorial  vein,  its  merits  far  outweigh 
its  defects.  It  is  the  most  important  work  which  the  Calcutta 
press  has  given  to  the  medical  profession ;  and  next  to  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Mr  Annesley,  the  most  valuable  furnished  by 
the  experience  of  our  Indian  brethren.  Its  importance  consists  in 
this,  that  it  pomises  to  establish  a  new  era  in  the  pathology  and 
therapeutics  of  Indian  diseases.  While  it  presents  nothing  very 
new  or  unexpected  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease  to  in- 
telligent physidans  in  this  country,  it  removes  at  once  a  multi- 
tude of  prejudices  and  misconceptions  regarding  the  alleged  pe- 
culiarities of  diseases  in  India ;  withdraws  the  mysterious  veil 
of  Debility  in  which  the  Indian  practitioners  hiftl  chosen  to 
envelope  the  maladies  of  that  burning  climate ;  and  discloses  the 
fact,  that  fever  and  inflammation  in  India  are  not  different 
from  fever  and  inflammation  in  Europe,  unless  in  intensity  of 
action  and  rapidity  of  progress.  It  gives,  we  trust,  the  coup  de 
grace  to  that  deplorable  system  of  blind  and  indiscriminate  mer* 

VOL,  XLIV.  NO.  124.  L 
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cnrialism,  so  dear  to  the  feeliiigs  and  recolleciions  of  the  Engltsh 
piaclitioiiers  in  BengaL  It  will  impress  on  the  rising  genera* 
tion  of  East  India  surgeons  the  necessity  of  directing  &ir  at- 
tention to  the  mitigation  and  extinction  of  inflammation  by  ap- 
propriate antiphlogistic  means,  and  not  by  the  pitiful  system  of 
alteratives,  opiates,  mercurials,  and  tonics.  It  will  not  fail  also 
to  prove  Uie  necessity  of  enforcing  attention  to  dietetic  mea* 
sures,  and  of  the  practical  application  of  the  principle,  that«  in 
attempting  the  removal  of  disease,  whether  acute,  subacute,  of 
chronic,  without  restrained  diet,  medical  treatment  is  inert  and 
unavailing,  while  with  dietetic  restrictions  medicine  is  inva- 
riably much  more  efficient,  and  becomes  very  frequently  almost 
unnecessary. 


Art.  II. — A  TWeatiae  on  the  ^fbrmatmi^  conatituents^  and  ex- 
traction  of  the  Urinary  CahuluSy  being  the  Eaeay  for 
which  the  Jacksonian  Prize  for  the  year  1833  was  award- 
ed by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  By  John 
Gr£Bn  Cboss£,  Surgeon  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospi- 
tal, and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  &c.  4to.  London, 
1835.  Pp.  ^1.  29  Lithographic  Engravings. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  surgery,  calculous 
complaints,  and  the  means  of  relieving  them  by  operation,  have 
been  favourite  objects  of  attention  in  the  medical  profession. 
The  afflictive  nature  of  the  symptoms  to  which  such  complaints 
give  rise,  excites  a  peculiar  sympathy  &r  the  sufferer ;  while 
the  necessity  which  their  investigation  and  cure  demand^  of 
penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  the  body,  exhibits  such  an 
example  of  the  triumph  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  mechani- 
cal skill,  as  has  at  all  times  been  a  subject  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration with  the  public,  and  must  ever  be  eminently  attractive, 
and  exciting  to  every  surgeon  of  talent  and  ambition.  Hence 
we  find,  not  only  that  the  highest  anatomical  knowledge  haa 
been  directed  to  the  perfecting  this  operation ;  but  that  va. 
nous  mechanical  means  have  been  firom  time  to  time  suggested^ 
in  order  to  increase  its  facilities,  and  perhaps  to  ofier,  in  some 
degree,  substitutes  for  the  absence  of  that  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  without  which  no  important 
operation  should  be  attempted. 

No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  fortunate  application  o£ 
such  knowledge  to  operative  surgery,  than  that  Cbeselden'a 
bteral  operation  remains  to  this  day  unchanged  ;  and  that  with 
the  mind  of  a  discoverer,  and  benefactor  of  mankind,  that  great 
man  should  have  been  able,  firom  nptbing  more  than  the  vague 
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and  uDoertain  infonnation  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  Frere 
Jacques,  and  Rau,  to  place  on  Bcientific  grounds,  the  principles 
en  which  that  operation  was  to  be  performed,  and  by  this  means 
rescue  it  from  empiridsm  and  empirics.  Notwithstanding, 
howe'?er,  the  solid  basis  on  which  tne  operation  of  lithotomy 
stands,  and  the  hopelessness  of  doing  much  in  its  improvement, 
yet,  in  many  matters  of  detail,  the  good  surgeon  and  accurate 
observer  may  be  able  to  confer  much  benefit  on  the  profession; 
and  we  are  therefore  happy  in  finding  that  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  a  gentleman,  who,  by  his  connection  with 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  possesses  mote  than  otdinBr 
ry  opportunities  of  practising  this  operation ;  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  is  favourably  known  to  the  public,  by  anatomical 
skill,  and  by  aealous  and  successful  exertions  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  profession. 

The  Prize  which  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lond<m  annual- 
ly awards,  and  which,  upon  the  present  occasion  has  been  ad- 
judged to  Mr  Crosse,  afibrds  an  excellent  incentive  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  that  body,  to  examine,  in  succession,  aU  the  most  import* 
ant  parts  of  surgical  disease;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ofiers  the 
young  surgeon  an  opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public,  if 
not  as  an  original  ?nriter,  at  least  as  a  correct  and  careful  obser- 
ver,  and  a  discriminatmg  and  judicious  exhibitor  of  what  others 
may  have  done. 

The  author  commences  with  observations  on  the  causes  of  uri* 
nary  calculi,  and  an  account  of  their  chemical  and  mechanical 
compontion  and  growth.  He  then  passes  to  the  consideration  of 
calculi  in  the  kidneys. and  ureters,  with  their  pathological  ef- 
fects ;  and  to  that  of  calculi  in  the  urethra  and  prostate  g^and. 
He  afterwards  returns  to  the  subject  of  calculi  in  the  bladder, 
and  goes  on,  in  successive  chapters,  to  the  consideration  of  sound- 
ing ;  of  removing  calculi  through  the  urethra ;  of  breaking 
the  stone  in  the  bladder;  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  3l 
the  treatment  after  the  operation,  and  particularly  of  hemor- 
rhage. He  concludes  his  work  by  an  appendix,  in  which  he 
gives  various  cases  of  lithotomy  ;  the  results  of  operations  for 
stone  in  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  and  many,  import- 
ant calculations  connected  therewith ;  and  an  ample  reference 
to  most  of  the  express  treatises  upon  gravel,  stone,  and  lithoto- 
my, published  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and  to  the  essays 
or  notices  connected  with  these  sulgects,  in  many  periodical  and 
other  works.  The  treatise  is  illustrated  by  twenty -nine  very  good 
lithographic  plates,  two  of  which  refer  to  urinary  vesical  calculi ; 
twenty-five  to  various  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs ;  and  two 
to  instruments  empbyed  in  sounding ;  in  the  extraction  of  cal- 
culi from  the  urethra ;  and  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

We  shall  follow  the  author  in  the  order  which  he  employs  in 
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his  treatise  ;  and  shall  first  give  an  account  of  his  observationa 
on  the  catises  of  urinary  ccUcuiu 

He  does  not  seem  to  consider  this  part  of  his  subject  as  hav- 
ing any  absolute  or  necessary  connection  with  the  terms  of  the 
pnze  question  proposed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Sugeons ;  and 
yet,  when  the  attention  is  directed  by  the  College,  to  the  **  for-- 
fnation^^  *^  as  well  as  to  the  constituents  and  extraction^  of  the 
'^  urinary  calculus,^  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
the  term  formation  does  not  involve  all  those  circumstances, 
whether  external  or  internal,  on  which  the  disease  may  in  any 
way  be  supposed  to  depend.  The  prevailing  source  of  urinary 
deposits,  the  author  mentions,  as  being  dyspepsia,  which  leads 
to  the  generation  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  to  the  superabun- 
dance of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine.  That  disease,  however,  so 
often  exists  without  the  production  of  urinary  concretions,  that 
he  considers  it  necessary,  for  the  origin  of  the  latter,  that  it 
should  be  united  with  other  exciting  causes,  as  want  of  sufficient 
exertion,  variable  climate,  peculiar  diathesis,  or  local  disease  in 
some  part  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Some  descriptions  of  food  and  drink  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce urinary  deposits,  independently  of  dyspepsia,  as  acids,  to 
occasion  those  of  lithic  acid ;  and  alkalies,  alcaline  deposits ;  yet 
the  author  agrees  in  opinion  with  preceding  writers  in  thinking, 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  of  food,  soil,  or  beverage,  which 
can  account  for  Norfolk  being  more  disposed  to  calculous  com- 
plaints than  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Minute  observations, 
however,  on  the  climate,  he  conceives,  might  better  explain  the 
matter;  ^'  and  the  great  prevalence  of  .a  north-east-wind,  and 
the  frequent,  sudden,  and  very  considerable  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, acting  upon  persons  already  affected  with  the  most  prevail- 
ing disorders  of  the  district,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  or  rheumatism, 
cannot  but  be  regarded,  he  thinks,  as  most  powerful  agents  in 
giving  rise  to  such  frequent  cases  of  gravel  and  stone.  I  have 
repeatedly  known  persons,^  he  adds,  ^'  who  were  free  from  gra^ 
velly  complaints  whilst  residing  in  the  metropolis,  affected  by 
them  on  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  country ;  and  relieved,  or 
entirely  free  from  them,  on  a  change  of  residence,  although  in 
each  situation,  they  followed  carefblly  the  same  diet.""  Instan- 
ces of  this  kind,  however,  seem  to  us  to  dq>end  on  peculiarities 
hardly  at  all  connected  with  a  general  increased  disposition  to 
the  generation  of  urinary  calculus ;  for  it  appears  from  one  of 
the  statistical  tables  given  by  Dr  Yelioly,  in  his  paper  on  the 
tendency  to  calculous  diseases,  *  that  there  is  as  much  disposi* 
tion  to  such  complaints  in  London,  as  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ; 
though  in  Norwich  the  tendency  is  considerably  greater. 

«  Philosophical  Traniactions  for  1829  and  1830.  See  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xx&iii.  p.  192,  and  Vol.  xxxir.  p.  426. 
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Various  local  causes,  as  blows  on  the  loins,  which  injure  the 
giracture,  or  derange  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  will  often  give 
rise  to  calculous  deposits,  as  will  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  or  increased  mucous  secretion  from  the  urethra. 
Strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  enlargements  of  the  prostate  gland, 
by  detaining  the  urine  in  the  bladder,  have  a  powerfiil  tenden- 
cy  to  produce  disease  on  that  organ,  and  therefore  to  favour  the 
formation  of  calculous  concretions ;  and  these  likewise  prevent 
the  ejection  of  small  calculi,  which,  by  detention,  will  form  the 
nuclei  of  larger  ones. 

The  author  also  mentions  hernial  displacement  of  the  blad« 
der,  and  sacculi  formed  in  its  inner  membrane,  as  disposing 
causes  to  stone,  and  the  introduction,  likewise,  of  extraneous 
bodies  into  the  bladder,  around  which,  as  well  as  any  portions 
of  blood  or  of  lymph  which  may  happen  to  be  detained  in  it, 
calculous  matter  may  form. 

Mr  Crosse  alludes  to  the  supposed  rarity  of  calculous  com- 
plaints in  warm  climates ;  but  on  this  circumstance,  some  papers, 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Me- 
dical Society  of  Calcutta,  throw  a  certain  degree  of  doubt. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  author  makes  some  observations  on 
the  chemical  composition  of  urinary  calculi ;  and  gives  the  ana- 
lysis of  100  specimens  of  small  calculi,  passed  spontaneously 
t^  the  urethra,  which  might  be  considered  as  likely  to  have 
formed  the  nuclei  of  larger  ones,  had  they  remained  in  the  blad- 
der. 

These  calculi  confirm  the  established  opinion,  as  to  the  great 
preponderance  of  lithic  acid  and  lithate  of  ammonia  as  nuclei ; 
but  they  exhibit  rattier  more,  than  the  usual  proportion  of  oxa- 
late of  Ume.  The  author  thinks  he  has  discovered  an  error  in 
the  means  of  detecting  this  latter  substance,  in  Dr  Marcet^s  es- 
say on  calculous  diseases,  where  we  are  informed,  according  to 
his  statement,  **  that  when  a  portion  of  the  concretion  is  expos- 
ed to  a  gentle  heat,  the  oxalic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  pure  lime 
left.^  He  likewise  tells  us,  that  the  ready  and  proper  method 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  oxalate  of  lime,  is  to  expose  a  por- 
tion of  that  substance  to  the  spirit-lamp  and  blowpipe,  when 
the  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic 
add  gas,  which  exhibits  itself  by  the  extrication  of  gbbules  on 
the  application  of  dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  oxalate  of  lime  having 
become  carbonate,,  and  requiring  the  application  of  an  intense 
heat  to  render  it  pure. 

On  this  subject,  however,  Mr  Crosse  has  fallen  into  several 
errors  and  misconceptions.  Dr  Marcet  does  not  speak  of  the 
effects  of  a  gentle  heat :  his  expression  is  a  red  heat ;  and 
though  the  first  change  produced  by  heat  on  oxalate  of  lime,  is 
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its  oofnversion  into  carbonate,  a  g0nUe  heat  would  not  effect  this. 
Bmgnatdli,  therefore,  whose  work  on  **  Litolopa  Umana,^  Mr 
Crosse  quotes  in  confirmadoii  of  his  opinion,  correctly  observes, 
that,  on  exposing  oxalate  of  lime  to  heat  in  a  crucible,  ('^  al  fuoco 
entro  un  cro^uolo^)  it  is  ooorerted  into  carbonate,  and  requires 
the  niplication  of  intense  heat  to  convert  it  bto  quicklime. 
But  if  Brugnatelli,  with  the  author,  doubts  the  power  of  the 
^*  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  urged  by  a  common  blowpipe,^  to  pro- 
duce, when  properly  used,  an  intense  heat,  tax  beyond  what  is 
conveniently  applicable  to  a  crucible,  and  quite  equal  to  the 
conversion  of  oxalate  into  quicklime,  he  does  not  adequately 
appreciate  its  capadties.  In  point  of  fact,  the  flame  of  the  blow^ 
pipe,  whether  from  a  spirit  lamp,  or  from  a  wax  or  tallow  can. 
die,  directed  on  a  portion  of  oxalate  of  lime  held  by  a  pair  of 
platina  forceps,  makes  at  once  a  partial,  but  not  an  entire  con- 
version  of  the  oxalate  into  quicklime.  The  result  is,  a  mix. 
tnre  of  quicklime  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  there  is  enough 
of  the  former,  to  produce  the  usual  changes  on  turmeric,  and 
to  form  lime-water;  though  it  is  very  true,  that,  unless  much 
pains  are  taken  to  carrv  off  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  the  re* 
peated  action  of  the  bbwpipe,  effervesence  will  he  produced 
with  any  dilute  mineral  add,  which  shows  that  the  change  into 
quicklime  is  not  completely  effected. 

We  therefore  consider  the  usual  tests  for  quicklime,  as  the 
most  direct  and  appropriate  for  discovering  the  nature  of  oxa- 
late of  lime.  But  the  author  is  under  a  great  mistake,  when 
he  regards  the  employment  of  these  tests  as  proper  to  Dr  Mar- 
cet.  That  able  physician  only  followed  in  his  analysis,  the 
precedent  of  every  chemical  writer  of  eminence  on  the  subject, 
from  the  time  of  Fourcroy  downwards.  The  following  remarks 
by  Professor  Beraelius,  who  is  one  of  the  most  recent,  as  well 
as  the  most  able  of  our  modem  writers  on  chemistry,  afford 
every  conflrmation  to  the  opinion  which  we  have  here  supported. 

^*  If  we  heat  by  the  blowpipe  on  a  platinum  plate,  a  deep-co* 
loured  concretion  of  oxalate  of  lime,  it  swells  up,  becomes  char* 
red,  emits  a  smell  of  burned  horn,  and  leaves,  after  the  carbo- 
naceous mass  is  successively  reddoied  at  a  strong  fire,  a  residue 
of  quiddime,  which  may  be  slaked  with  water,  and  reacts  strong- 
ly  like  alkalies  without  being  dissolved.^* 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  the  mechanieai 
eompoHtitm  tmd  growth  of  urinary  calculi.  Tlie  density  of 
calculi  is  greatest  in  oxalate  of  lime,  and  next  in  the  lithates ; 
and  when  the  latter  have  a  small  admixture  of  the  former,  they 
become  very  friable,  so  as  occasionally  to  break  even  in  the  blad- 
der, of  which  the  author  mentions  an  example  in  a  man  of  70, 
from  whom  twenty-two  portions  of  broken  calculi  were  removed 

*  Tndte  de  Cbimie,  par  J.  J.  Bertelius,  Tome  tu.  p.  423. 
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lifter  death.  The  prcgresHve  growth  of  calcali  is  a  matter  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain.  In  one  instance,  after  twenty 
years  existence,  a  calcahis  was  found  of  only  six  drachms  and 
a  scmple  in  weight;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  author  is  dispos. 
ed  to  think  that  in  the  Hthic  and  mulberry  calculus  an  augmen- 
tatioB  of  between  one  and  two  drachms  takes  place  in  a  year. 
In  the  phosphates  the  increase  is  much  more  considerable. 

For  the  increase  to  be  regular,  the  stone  must  be  moveable ; 
for  when  it  is  kept  in  contact,  firom  any  cause,  with  the  coats  of 
the  bladder,  the  augmentation  will  take  place  principally  in  the 
portion  which  is  free  to  the  access  of  the  urine.  Calculi,  how- 
ever, though  they  may  be  kept  fixed  by  extending  into  the  ure- 
ters or  urethra ;  or  by  being  grasped  by  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  bladder ;  or  contained  partially  in  a  sacculus,  have  never 
been  found  by  the  au^or  to  be  actually  adherent  to  the  coats  of 
the  bladder,  except  through  the  medium  of  intervening  lymph, 
easily  broken  through. 

Renal  cakuK  are  occasionally  found  in  the  ttAuli  uriniferi 
of  the  kidney,  but  most  frequently  in  the  infundibular  or  pelvic 
cavities.  Symptoms  analogous  to  those  which  attend  the  pas- 
sage of  a  calculus  along  the  ureters  may  occur  from  a  calculus 
passing  through  the  narrow  part  of  the  infundibtda  to  reach  the 
pelvic  cavity.  The  author  found,  on  the  dissection  of  a  person 
who  had  suffered  much  in  the  loins  from  nephritic  attacks,  that 
there  were  numerous  small  calculi  in  the  calyces^  and  some  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys ;  but  that  in  one  of  the  infimdibula  there 
was  a  great  contraction,  which  must  have  allowed  a  calculus  to 
pass  with  difficulty.  The  pressure  of  a  calculus,  and  the  con- 
sequent  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  urine,  may  lead  to  ir- 
regular enlargements  of  the  infundibtUa,  and  in  time  produce 
absorption  of  the  mammillary  processes,  and  of  much  of  the  pa- 
renchymatous substance  of  the  kidney  ;  but  the  urinary  secretion 
can  go  on,  when  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  glandular  substance 
of  the  kidney  remams.  One  ureter  may  be  obstructed,  and  the 
function  of  the  corresponding  kidney  lost  without  danger  to  the 
patient,  or  other  inconvenience  than  pain ;  but  when  this  occurs, 
in  both  kidneys,  the  patient  inevitably  dtes  in  six  or  seven  days, 
with  symptoms  of  effusion  on  the  brain.  The  evils  connected 
with  renal  calculi  are  not  commensurate  with  their  size,  for  a 
small  one  passing  the  ureter  may  give  great  pain,  when  one  that 
is  too  large  to  pass  may  be  little  felt,  though  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences to  the  organ  may  be  serious.  Sometimes  calculi  in 
the  kidney  produce  inflammation,  which  is  one  of  their  most  se- 
rious consequences ;  but  a  large  one  often  exists  a  long  time  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  without  much  danger  to  the  patient, 
provided  the  urine  can  pass  on  to  the  bladder.  The  symptoms 
produced  in  this.case  are,  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  ejctend- 
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ing  sometimes  to  the  scapuUe^  at  others  over  the  nales^  or  to 
the  groins  and  scrotum,  and  along  the  thighs ;  the  urine  is 
bloody  after  exercise ;  dysuria  and  frequent  micturition  occur, 
as  if  there  were  a  stone  in  the  bladder ;  and  a  muoo-purulent 
secretion  is  formed  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  kidney, 
pelvis,  and  infundibula,  and  is  discharged  with  the  urine ;  but 
without  the  existence  of  ulceration. 

Several  interesting  cases  and  dissections  are  given  in  illustra- 
tion  of  the  important  subject  of  this  chapter. 

The  author  next  treats  of  urinary  calculi  siiuated  in  the 
urethra ;  and  of  urinary  concretions  in  the  proataie  gland. 

Calculi  which  have  quitted  the  bladder,  and  become  fixed  in 
the  membranous  or  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra,  may  ac« 
quire  considerable  magnitude,  and  procure  a  lodgement,  partly 
in  the  urethra  and  partly  in  the  bladder,  by  absorption  of  the 
prostate  gland.  Where  their  magnitude  is  not  great,  and  they 
do  not  extend  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  they  may  exist  for  a 
long  period  without  much  inconvenience,  and  ther^re  call  for  no 
operation ;  but  where  their  removal  becomes  necessary  this  may 
be  done  ^*  by  a  free  external  incision,  carried  down  to  the  stone,  in 
the  usual  situation  of  the  lateral  operation ;  and,  by  the  scoop 
passed  in  on  the  pubic  side,  with  the  finger  in  ano^  the  surgeon 
may,  if  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  stone,  and  as- 
sured of  its  not  extending  into  the  Uadder,  remove  it  with  ease, 
expedition,  and  safety.^  When,  however,  a  stone  of  consider- 
able  sixe  is  situate  immediately  behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
**  if  the  finger  in  ano  can  be  carried  beyond  it,  so  as  to  press  it 
forward  in  the  perituBum^  it  may  be  removed  by  a  semilunar  in* 
cision,  like  cutting  on  the  gripe.""  Sometimes  a  spontaneous 
exit  to  calculi  takes  place  from  the  perinaeum  by  absorption  and 
ulceration ;  and  sometimes  the  calculus  may  make  its  way  from 
the  urethra  into  the  contiguous  cellular  membrane,  and  thua 
into  the  scrotum,  from  which  it  may  be  readily  removed  by  in- 
cision. 

Prostatic  calculi  are  formed  in  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland, 
and  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  which,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Dr  Yelloly,  there  is  always  a  mixture 
of  carbonate.  It  is  only  when  they  attain  considerable  sixe,  or 
project  at  the  orifices  of  the  prostatic  ducts,  or  escape  into  the 
urethra^  that  they  occasion  inconvenience.  The  existence  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  by  its  tendency  to  produce  inflammation 
of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra^  and  thus  to  interrupt  the 
free  exit  of  the  prostatic  secretion  through  its  api^opriate  ducta, 
disposes  to  the  formation  of  prostatic  calculi.  The  author  sup- 
poses that,  by  escaping  into  the  urethra,  and  from  thence  into 
the  bladder,  they  may  become  the  nuclei  of  vesical  calculi ;  but 
this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  actual  ohservar* 
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tion ;  for  in  no  instances,  mentioned  either  by  the  author  or  by 
others,  has  a  prostatic  ever  beeii  found  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
urinary  calculus.  A  deposit  very  similar  to  the  prostatic  occa- 
sionally takes  place  in  the  veins  of  old  people  with  prostatic  en- 
laq^ement  and  diseased  bladder,  and  who  have  the  veins  about 
the  bladder  and  rectum  varicose.  Meckel,  Tiedeman,  Otto,  and 
Lobstein  are  mentioned  by  the  author  as  having  treated  of  these 
concretions ;  but  they  are  noticed  likewise  I^  Mr  Hodgson,  we 
may  remark,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  arteries  and 
veins. 

Calculi  in  ike  urinary  bladder^  and  their  pathological  tf^ 
ftcts^  form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

The  irritation  produced  by  the  existence  of  calculi  in  the 
bladder  gives  rise  to  chronic  inflammation  in  its  lining  mem- 
brane, and  to  vitiated  secretions,  but  very  seldom  to  ulceration. 
Sometimes  abscesses  are  formed  in  the  thickened  coats,  from 
which  matter  may  either  find  an  outlet  into  the  bladder,  or  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  prove  destructive.  A  very  common 
consequence  of  the  irritation  thus  produced  is  the  formation  of 
small  saccuUf  or  hemitB  of  the  lining  membrane  between  the 
muscular  fibres,  which,  when  once  formed,  go  on  increasing,  and 
are  sometimes  found  of  considerable  siae.  Small  aacculi^  the 
author  states,  are  met  with  in  a  great  proportion  of  those  who 
have  long  laboured  under  stone ;  but  large  ones  are  very  rare. 
They  may  likewise  be  produced  by  the  irritation  arising  firom 
strictures,  which  last  form  a  very  serious  complication  with  cal- 
culus, and  very  often  give  rise  to  the  disease.  When  a  calcu- 
lus has  existed  long,  and  the  symptoms  are  severe,  and  particu- 
larly when  it  is  attended  with  stricture,  or  enlarged  prostate 
gland,  the  kidneys  are  very  apt  to  become  involved  in  the  com- 
plaint ;  the  severe  dysuria,  causing  enlargement  of  the  ureters 
from  distension  of  the  retained  urine,  and  inflammation  extend- 
ing along  them,  even  to  the  kidney  itself.  *'  The  pelvic  cavi- 
ties, also,^  says  the  author,  ^*  become  altered  in  shape,  and  en- 
larged ;  the  infundibula  extended  or  unfolded,  and  the  lining 
membranes  of  all  the  cavities  thus  acted  upon  from  repeated  at- 
tacks of  inflammation,  is  thickened,  and  furnishes  a  catarrhal 
secretion.  The  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  kidney  is  more 
or  less  absorbed ;  the  mammary  projections  are  obliterated ;  spu- 
rious hydatids  occupy  the  cortical  part,  and  all  the  serious  evils, 
ulceration,  contiguous  abscess,  or  gangrene,  described  in  speak- 
ing of  calculi  in  their  organs,  are  met  with  as  sequela  {segueke) 
of  the  vesical  calculus.^ 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  soundings  the  author 
very  properly  devotes  a  large  space  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  in  which  he  comprehends  all  the  collateral  modes 
of  obtaining  information,  not  only  as  to  the  actual  presence  of  a 
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stone  or  stonesi  but  with  regard  to  their  rise,  sitnatioii,  mobi- 
lity, and  texture.  He  strongly  diBsuadea  the  surgeon  from  fre- 
quent and  indiscriminate  sounding,  as  being  always  productive  of 
great  irritation,  and  sometimes  of  inflammation,  and  its  alarming 
or  fatal  consequences.  It  occasionally  happens,  that  the  existence 
of  tumours  in  the  bladder  will  give  rise  to  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  stone ;  and  in  this  case  sounding  is  highly  injurious. 
The  author  narrates  an  interesting  case  of  this  description  of 
disease,  of  which  the  followbg  is  an  outline. 

A  boy,  of  about  a  year  and  a-balf  old,  had  many  of  the  ^mp-> 
toms  of  stone ;  but  the  author  was  unable,  by  the  most  careful 
examination,  to  satisfy  himself  that  a  stone  existed,  though  he 
felt  a  tumour  of  some  magnitude  per  anum.  Another  practi- 
tioner of  much  experience  thought  he  felt  a  stone ;  and  as  the 
child^s  sufferings  were  exceedingly  great,  and  he  was  evidently 
sinking  under  the  painful  disease,  an  operation  was  determined 
upon  when  he  was  about  two  years  old. 

The  professional  gentleman  above  alluded  to  still  was  of  opi- 
nion that  he  felt  a  stone,  though  the  author  could  only  feel  a 
resisting  body  at  the  left  side  of  the  bladder,  about  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Im  ureter.  The  operation  was  proceeded  with ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  author  cut  down  upon  the  staff,  and  opened  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  a  semitransparent  mucus  ap- 
peared in  the  wound,  which  led  him  to  imagine  that  he  might 
have  wounded  the  rectum.  On  carrying  the  scalpel  forward  in- 
to  the  bkdder,  with  the  assistance  of  his  fore-finger,  guided  by 
the  staff,  the  wound  became  instantly  filled  with  a  mass  **  re- 
sembling,  on  this  sudden  view,^  as  the  author  describes  it, 
*^  what  one  would  have  expected  to  see,  had  I  opened  the  peri- 
tonseum,  and  allowed  the  proceesua  vemnforfnis^  and  several 
folds  of  the  small  intestines,  to  protrude ;  such  was  the  momen« 
tary  frightful  impression  that  held  the  mute  attention  of  myself 
and  all  who  were  present.^  On  pushing  back  the  protruded 
parts,  and  carrying  his  finger  into  the  bladder,  he  could  feel  no 
stone,  but  found  the  cavity  filled  with  soft  tumours,  with  a  firm- 
er substance  near  the  orifice  of  the  left  ureter.  These  tumours 
were  connected  like  grapes,  were  some  of  them  more,  some  less 
transparent,  and  adhered  to  each  other,  and  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bladder,  by  means  of  a  loose  membrana  They  resem- 
bled in  firmness,  appearance,  and  structure,  the  mild  polypus  of 
the  nose. 

Many  of  these  tumours  were  removed  by  excision,  having 
been  brought,  by  the  child^s  straining,  so  low  as  to  be  readily 
accessible ;  but  more  of  Uie  diseased  structure  remained  behind 
than  had  been  removed.  The  little  patient  died  in  forty-eight 
hours ;  and,  on  examination,  the  ureters  were  found  enlarged 
and  contorted ;  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney  increased  in  siae ;  a 
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gmall  cavity  filled  with  pus  in  the  cellular  membrane  at  the  fun- 
dus of  the  bladder ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  occupied  by 
tumours,  some  of  which  were  of  the  character  above  described, 
and  others  near  the  nedc  of  a  wartlike  texture ;  but  all  of  them 
were  covered  with  a  proper  membrane,  continuous  with  the  in- 
ner coat  of  the  bladder.  The  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  prosta- 
tic portion  of  the  urethra,  were  much  dilated,  and  allowed  some 
of  the  tnmours  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  project  into 
them. 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  every 
possible  collateral  information  previously  to  adventuring  on  the 
operation,  the  author  states  his  having  personally  known  eight 
cases  in  which  a  stone  was  expected,  but  not  found ;  and  he 
mentions  many  surgeonsofthefirst  eminence,  particularly  Chesel* 
den  and  Dessault,  to  whom  the  same  circumstance  occurred. 
He  quotes  Mr  Benjamin  Bell'^s  Surgery  for  the  fiict  of  CheseL 
den  having  bem  thrice  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  find- 
ing a  stone;  but  Mr  Bell  gives  this  as  a  reporty  not  as  a  cir* 
cumstance  depending  on  authority;  and  as  it  is  not  stated  by 
Cheselden  himself  who  was  as  distingubhed  finr  candour  as  for 
skill,  we  are  indined  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  without  founda- 
tion. The  author  gives  many  useful  practical  directions  for 
employing  the  sound,  which  should  be  used  in  every  posture  of 
the  body,  and  state  of  the  bladder ;  and  should  be  aided  by  ex*- 
amination  per  anum^  and  sometimes  by  vesical  auscultation, 
through  the  meahs  of  the  stethoscope.  He  notices  with  judg- 
ment the  various  shapes  of  this  instrument,  and  reprehends  the 
insertion  of  the  maker's  name  on  the  handle,  as  interfering  wiUi 
the  propagation  of  the  nice  impressions  which  a  polished  sur- 
face is  best  ckdcnlated  to  give  ho  the  peroeptioa  of  the  exami- 
nator. 

Therammal  of  vemcal  eaicMdi  through  the  urethra^  acconU 
is^  to  the  vafaiable  suggestion  of  Sir  Astley  Codper,  I^  means 
of  Weiss's  foroeps,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  require 
much  attention  and  skill  to  determine  on  its  practicability.  The 
existence  of  calculous  symptoms  for  a  short  period  only,  and 
particularly  the  tracing  it  a  little  time  previously,  through  the 
uredura  into  the  bladder,  afibrd  a  presumption  that  a  calculus  k 
a  small  one ;  so  does  an  audible  elide  on  examination,  and  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  retention  of  urine,  and  pain  after  complete 
freedom  from  inconvemoice  for  a  day  or  two. 

But  if  pressure  above  the  os  puftw,  when  the  Madder  is  empty, 
produces  a  shooting  pain  in  the  glane penis;  or  if  the  patient 
feels  something  moving  in  its  cavity  on  turning  in  bed,  when 
urine  occupies  the  bladder ;  or  if  change  of  posture  from  the  ho^ 
rixontal  to  the  erect,  produce  a  smart  pain  in  the  glans  penis  and 
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neck  of  the  bladder ;  or  if  the  concussion  of  walking  or  riding  oc- 
casion pain  in  the  glans,  or  render  the  urine  bloody ;  and  parti- 
cularly if,  on  sounding,  there  is  produced  the  sensation  of  a  dull 
noise,  firm  resistance,  and  considerable  extent  of  surface  touched, 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  calculus  is  too  large  to  be  re- 
moved  by  the  urethra. 

Theoperation  of  breaking  downihestone  intkebladderf  ifhich 
forms  the  object  of  consideration  in  the  next  chapter,  has  not 
received  much  of  the  author^s  attention,  though  he  very  highly 
estimates  the  advantages  deriveaUe  from  this  practice,  and  the 
skill  employed  in  providing  the  means  for  eifecttng  it.  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  ^^  the  construction  of  the  instruments  for  this 
operation  is  so  complicated,  and  so  much  delicacy  and  tact  are 
needed  for  their  safe  employment  on  the  living  subject,  that 
they  are  scarcely  employed  by  any  save  those  who  dedicate  their 
time  and  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  undertaking.^  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  and  we  lament  it ;  for  the  proper  merits 
of  lithotrity  can  hardly  be  adequately  ascertained,  till  the  regu- 
lar surgeon  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  acquire  the  habit  of  em* 
ploying  this  remedy,  as  one  of  the  curative  processes  which  he 
IS  required  professionally  to  exercise  on  every  proper  occasion. 
Till  this  is  the  case,  the  surgeon  and  lithotritist  will  be  conti- 
nually in  collision  as  to  their  respective  departments,  and  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  form  a  candid  and  dispassionate  estimate 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  surgeon  will  be  tempted  to  believe,  that, 
in  declining  an  operation,  he  is  committing  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  or  compromising  his  own  reputation  for  skill ;  and 
that,  in  consigning  his  patient  to  the  lithotritist,  he  is  surrender- 
ing  to  the  mere  mechanist  a  legitimate  province  of  his  art  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  hold  on  regular  surgery ;  and 
will  be  often  tempted  to  tamper  improperly  with  cases  rather 
than  decline  them.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  our  British  sur- 
geons should  not  have  made  lithotrity  more  an  object  of  their 
particular  study  and  practice  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
An  elderly  person  may  perhaps  find  the  nicety  of  a  mechanical  . 
process  di£Bcult  in  the  acquirement ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
a  young  or  middle-aged  practitioner  should  not  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel,  and  acquire  the  tact  of  this  operation,  just  as 
so  many  have  eminently  done  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  From 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  during  the  Competition 
at  Paris  for  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  a  late  article,*  it  would  appear  that 
the  system  of  lithotrity  has  not,  in  that  metropolis,  been  attend- 
ed with  the  success  which  had  been  anticipated  from  it 
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The  tenth  chapter  is  occupied  in  the  conflidenition  of  the 
operaiian  of  LUhoiomy^  or  of  Cyatotcmy  or  LUhocystotomy^  as 
the  author  has  chosen  to  denominate  it.  The  operation  above 
the  pubis,  and  that  by  the  rectum,  are  suited  only  to  a  few  pe- 
cutiar  cases ;  and  the  author  therefore  confines  his  remarks  to 
the  lateral  operation.  Sometimes  it  may  happen,  but  not  fre- 
quently, that  the  size  of  a  stone  may  be  too  great  to  permit  its 
extraction ;  but  he  is  unable  to  state  vhat  magnitude  of  calciiu 
lus  it  is  impracticable  to  remove,  as  he  has  one  by  him  of  14  oa. 
in  weight,  which  was  successfully  extracted,  and  the  patient  liv. 
ed  five  years  afterwards.  .A  full-sized  curved  staff,  of  sufficient 
length  to  prqject  an  inch  or  two  into  the  bladder,  is  introduced, 
and  the  operator,  feeling  the  staff  in  contact  with  the  stone,  in- 
clines its  iiandle  a  little  to  the  right,  in  order  that  the  curve 
may  prevent  on  the  left  side  of  the  raph^  of  the  perineum,  be- 
fi^re  it  is  handed  to  his  assistant,  on  whose  steadiness,  attention, 
and  perfect  co-operation  with  the  views  of  the  operator,  very 
much  depends. 

The  following  is  the  author'^s  description  of  the  different  steps 
of  the  operation : 

"  The  extmial  incision  through  the  skin  and  adipose  substance 
down  to  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum,  should  invariably  be 
large,  and  be  made  to  the  full  length  and  depth  at  one  stroke  of 
the  scalpel,  beginning  a  very  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  raphe,  at 
the  root  of  the  scrotuoi,  and  beginnin^r  in  an  oblique  direction,  mid- 
way between  the  anus  and  tuber  ischii,  passing  the  level  of  the  anus 
near  an  inch.  This  free  external  incision  can  bring  no  danger,  the 
arteries  wounded  are  superficial,  and  easily  secured  if  required ; 
the  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  so  extensive  an  incision  is, 
that  the  larger  wound  will  less  quickly  close ;  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  whenever  the  wound  long  delays  to  close,  it  is  the  deeper  part 
that  fails  from  some  cause  to  heal,  and  not  the  superficial  wound. 
By  a  free  external  incision  you  facilitate  all  the  rest  of  the  operation, 
getting  at  the  deeper  parts  more  distinctly,  and,  (what  is  of  great 
value  in  operating  in  the  adult,  particularly  where  large  and  cor- 
pulent,) diminishing  the  apparent  depth  o(^  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
by  calculating  it  rather  from  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  than 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  perineeum. 

"  The  next  or  middle  incision,  to  be  made  by  the  common  scal- 
pel, should  be  of  much  less  extent  than  the  outer  incision,  auswer* 
ingto  its  middle  third,  and  taking  the  same  direction :  it  is  intended  to 
divide  the  superficial  perinseal  fascia,  the  posterior  part  of  the  ac- 
celerator urina,  and  the  left  transversalis  muscle,  baring  the  staff 
in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  just  behind  the  bulb;  you 
dierefore  employ  the  left  fore-finger  to  feel  for  the  staff,  and  to  press 
the  rectum  out  of  the  way,  that  it  may  not  be  wounded. 

"  The  third  stage  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  with  the  scalpel  is 
the  most  difficult,  wherein  you  cut  through  the  levjator  ani,  lay  open 
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the  remaining  portion  of  the  membnmoiis  urethra,  and  make  an 
oblique  section  outwards  and  downwards,  of  the  leljt  lateral  lobe  of 
the  prostate  gland,  all  which  you  accomplish  by  passing  the  knife 
on  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  supported  by  the  fore- finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  by  enlarging  the  section  of  these  parts  in  the  same  di- 
rection, downwards  and  outwards,  as  you  withdraw  the  knife.  This 
third  stage  of  the  operation,  I  have  found  from  ample  experience, 
very  difficult  to  execute  upon  the  curved  staff,  owin^  to  its  being 
held  obliquely  to  present  the  groove  favourably,  and  its  receding 
from  you  in  two  directions." 

The  blunt-beaked  gorget  is  then  introduced  aa  a  conductor 
to  the  forceps,  and  also  as  a  dilator  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
'*  You  withdraw  the  staff  as  soon  as  the  gorget  ia  introduced, 
and  then  pass  the  left  fore-finger  upon  its  concave  surface  into 
the  bladder,  and  endeavour  to  feel  the  stone;  the  finger,  at 
the  same  time,  serves  to  dilate  somewhat  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der.^ An  appropriate  pair  of  forceps  must  then  be  introduced, 
rough  in  the  interior,  but  not  furnished  with  teeth,  and  not 
meeting  at  the  ends,  lest  they  catch  hold  of  the  coats  of  the 
bladder.  The  forceps  having  reached  the  bladder,  the  gorget  is 
of  course  to  be  withdrawn,  though  the  author  omits  to  say  so ; 
and  then  the  blades  are  to  be  opened,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder  is  to  be  swept  with  them,  in  order  to  feel  for  and  lay 
hold  of  the  stone ;  or  the  closed  forceps  may  be  used  as  a  sound, 
feeling  in  all  directions  till  the  stone  is  capable  of  being  laid 
bold  of.  The  extraction  of  the  stones,  the  author  states,  re- 
quires much  **  feeling  and  judgment,  and  should  be  done  quietly, 
patiently,  and  thoughtfully  ;^  guarding  against  the  use  of  more 
force  than  the  lining  soft  parts  can  bear  without  injury,  and 
pulling  with  the  forceps  from  side  to  side,  or  downwards  and 
upwanis,  by  a  movement  similar  to  delivering  with  the  forcepa 
in  a  case  of  midwifery.  If  the  resistance  is  too  great,  the  re- 
sisting parts  ought  to  be  cut  through  with  a  curved  probe-end- 
ed bistoury,  close  to  the  stone,  **  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards,^ until  the  necessary  liberation  takes  place  ;  and  this  the 
author  considers  as  much  better  than  to  make  a  large  and  deep 
wound  unnecessarily.  Gentleness  and  precision,  the  author 
very  properly  advises,  should  be  studied  rather  than  great  ex- 
pedition ;  and  thus  there  is  the  best  chance  of  having  a  safe, 
though  diere  may  not  be  a  *'  rapid  and  brilliant  operation.^ 
^'  Le  Cat  cut  about  half  a  doaen  patients  in  twice  as  many  mi- 
nutes, and  it  is  said,  lost  nearly  all  of  them."" 

But  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  straight  staff,  with  a 
second  handle  at  right  angles  to  the  usual  one,  is  better  adapt- 
ed in  every  way  to  the  operation  than  the  curved  one.  It  Itfls 
up  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  from  the  rectum,  and 
thus  affords  greater  protection  against  wounding  the  latter,  while 
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it  allows  much  greater  fiMility  in  cuttiiig  into  the  bladder,  by 
canying  on  the  knife  in  the  groove,  as  along  a  conunon  director, 
passing  the  prostate  gland,  and  entering  the  bladder  ;  and  en- 
larging the  incision  in  withdrawing  the  scalpel  In  operating, 
howeyer,  upon  the  straight  staff,  ^'  yon  withdraw  it,  as  soon  as 
you  have  cut  into  the  bladder,  before  introducing  the  finger  in* 
to  the  wound*^  But  is  this  without  the  previous  introduction 
of  the  blunt  gorget,  according  to  Mr  IJ^ey's  jdan,  or  with  the 
employment  of  tibat  instrument  as  a  director  to  the  lorceps  ? 
There  is  not  perfiect  precision  in  the  statement ;  but  at  any  rate, 
the  staff  is  withdrawn  before  the  finger  is  introduced  by  the 
wound,  in  both  the  one  case  and  the  other. 

The  two  concluding  chaptera  of  the  work  respect  the  treats 
meni  to  be  pursued  after  the  operation  of  Mhoiomg^  and  par- 
ticularly as  concerns  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhape.  In  re- 
gard  to  the  former,  the  patient  should  be  kept  as  diy  and  clean 
as  possible,  and  no  means  employed  to  dose  the  wound.  The 
first  favourable  sign  is  the  urine  flowing  freely  through  the 
wound ;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  and  uneasiness  and 
tension  be  felt  in  the  regicm  of  the  bladder,  an  elastic  gum  or 
silver  female  catheter  must  be  carefully  introduced  by  the 
wound,  and  left  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  conduct  off  the  urine. 
An  unctuous  dressing  is  soon  all  that  is  required  to  the  part;  and 
when  the  urine  flows  freely,  and  without  pain,  by  the  penis, 
adhesive  plaster  and  a  T  bandage  will  expedite  the  closing  of 
the  wound.  Inflammation  of  the  bladder  supervening  on  the 
operation,  requires  active  local  and  general  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment ;  but  tl^  most  frequent  cause  of  a  fatal  termination  after 
lithotomy  is  infiltration  of  urine,  with  difluse  inflammation  of 
the  reticular  texture,  which  is  a  very  insidious  occurrence^  and 
when  superficial,  is  best  treated  by  timely  free  incisions.  The 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  unless  at  a  very  early  period,  does  no 
good*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  best  means  of  ob- 
viating this  occurrence  are  found  ^n  the  use  of  the  tube  origi- 
nally  employed  by  Frere  Come. 

Peritoneal  inflammation  sometimes  happens  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  requires  the  usual  treatment ;  but  is  most  formidable 
when  connected  with  diAise  inflammation  of  the  reticular  tex- 
ture. Patients  sometimes  die  firom  nervous  exhaustion ;  and 
where  every  thing  has  gone  on  well,  the  perineal  opening  may  heal 
slowly,  and  give  rise  to  much  difficulty.  When  it  is  fistulous 
and  Uned  with  a  cuticuhir  membrane,  it  may  require  the  lunar 
caustic,  or  even  the  actual  cautery. 

A  wound  of  the  rectum  is  a  very  distressing  evil ;  and  though 
it  rarelv  endangers  Ufe,  it  renders  it  burthensome. .   A  recto- 
urethral  fistula  disposes  much  to  a  recurrence  of  calculus. 
With  regard  to  hemorrhage^  the  venous  seldom  affords  ground 
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for  alarm  ;  and  arteries  of  the  adipose  substance,  unless  the 
patient  is  feeble  or  aged,  may,  when  wounded,  be  generally 
allowed  to  contract  of  themselves. 

In  the  second  stage  of  cutting  into  the  bladder,  arteries  of 
some  size  are  occasionally  divided,  which  require  taking  up,  and 
may  for  this  purpose  call  for  the  exposition  of  the  wound,  when 
hemorrhage  occurs  after  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  When  a 
ligature  cannot  be  applied  to  a  bleeding  vessel,  a  gum  elastic  can- 
nula must  be  introduced  through  the  wouxjd,  and  the  latter  plug- 
ged up  with  dossils  of  lint  placed  round  the  cannula. 

Sometimes  the  finger  may  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  and 
curved,  so  as  to  press  the  internal  podic  artery  against  the  ra- 
mus of  the  ischium ;  and  this,  when  continued  for  several  hours, 
may  successfully  restrain  the  hemorrhage. 
'  The  wounded  corpus  spongiosum  may  be  secured  by  pres- 
sure  and  dry  lint,  and  does  not  afford  an  alarming  bleeding. 

The  internal  pudic  artery  itself  may  be  wounded  in  the  diird 
Aage  of  cutting  into  the  bladder,  and  must  be  secured  by  a  liga- 
ture both  above  and  below.  When  the  wounded  arterial  branch 
is  situate  deeper  than  the  levator  ant,  the  left  internal  pudic 
artery  may  be  compressed,  to  see  whether  the  hemorrhage  is  re- 
strained ;  and  if  not,  the  only  remaining  resource  is  pressure  in 
the  deep  part  of  the  wound  by  means  of  plugging ;  but  plug- 
ging is  in  all  cases  the  source  of  much  danger.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  divided  prostate  gland,  or  from  the  injured  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  is  seldom  serious ;  and  the  secondary 
hemorrhages  mentioned  by  old  writers  on  lithotomy,  as  occur- 
ring on  the  separation  of  sloughs  a  week  or  two  after  the  ope* 
ration,  are  now  very  uncommon,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  greater 
gentleness,  and  better  method  with  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed. 

With  regard  to  the  mortality  which  attends  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  as  described  by  Mr  Crosse,  he  mentions  that,  at  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  ^*  the  last  thirty-eight  male  pa- 
tients thus  operated  upon  by  the  present  surgeons,""  Mr  Dal- 
rymple,  Mr  Norgate  or  himself,  ^*  have  all  recovered.""  This 
is,  however,  a  kind  of  estimate  which  is  by  no  means  satisfacto* 
ry ;  for  Mr  Crosse  remarks,  that  though  the  late  Mr  Martineau 
operated  eighty-four  times  in  succession,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  patients ;  yet  that  the  next  two  publicly  operated  upon  by 
him^  both  died ;  and  we  know  from  Dr  Yelloly"s  paper,  that 
Mr  Martineau"s  general  average  mortality  was  about  1  in  8.  In 
the  very  valuable  register  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital 
cases,  which  is  given  in  Mr  Cro86e"s  appendix,  it  appears,  that 
though  the  jast  mentioned  thirty-eight  cases  were  all  of  them  suc- 
cessful, yet  the  preceding  thirty-eight  had  8  deaths,  and  the 
5  next  series  of  similar  numbers,  5,  6,  8,  4,  and  5  deaths  respec- 
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lively.  This  register  exhibits  likewise  a  remarkable  uniformity 
of  result  throughout  the  whole  period  to  which  the  register  ex- 
tends, and  gives  several  examples  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  ope- 
,  rations  taking  place,  without  a  single  death,  notwithstanding  the 
general  average  of  the  mortality  amounts  to  about  1  in  7^. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  ' 
words  on  some  points  of  criticism.  We  were  amused  with  a  mode 
of  expression  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  work  of  Mr 
Crosse.  We  must  say,  that  when  we  saw  it  first  stated  at  p. 
23,  that  the  pulse  were  only  60  in  a  minute,  we  set  this  down 
as  a  correction  which  a  cocuey  compositor  must  have  made,  in 
iiccordance  with  some  parts  of  his  well  known  indigenous  phra- 
seology. But  when  we  find  it  again  stated,  at  p.  146,  **  that 
the  pulse  were  only  60,^  at  p.  148,  **  that  the  pulse  were  again 
80  C*  And  at  p.  151,  **  that  the  patient's  pulse  were  66  before 
the  operation ;  and  four  hours  afterwards,  that  they  were  70 
only  ;^  we  are  construned  to  consider  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion as  intended  on  the  part  of  Mr  Crosse.  We  are  aware  that 
some  medical  writers,  in  an  affectation  of  classical  accuracy,  con- 
ceive it  right  to  adopt  the  practice  of  Celsus  and  other  Roman 
authors  in  using  this  term  in  the  plural  rather  than  in  the  sin* 
gular ;  '*  ubi  venarum  exigui  imbecillique  pulsus  sunt.^  Lib.  iii. 
xix.  But  if  this  be  the  reason  of  the  practice  observed  by  Mr 
Crosse,  we  must  observe,  that  writing  good  pure  English  does 
not  require  the  adoption  of  Latin  idioms ;  and  unless  English 
medical  and  surgical  authors  can  imitate  Celsus  in  other  respects 
than  peculiarities  of  expression,  the  imitation  is  worse  than  use- 
less ;  it  is  injurious. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  substitution  which  Mr  Crosse 
makes  of  the  terms  cystotomy^  or  lithocystotomy^  for  the  esta- 
blished one  of  lithotomy ;  but  for  this  we  see  no  sort  of  rea- 
sonable ground.  We  have  only  to  observe,  that^  though  this 
innovation  in  nomenclature  was  attempted  long  ago  by  Des- 
cham]i6,  yet  the  extensive  knowledjfe,  accurate  learning,  and 
high  celebrity  of  that  surgeon  were  inadequate  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  Mr  Crosse  admits,  that  ^*  custom  has  long  conse- 
crated and  brevity  recommends,^  the  word  lithotomy ;  and  we 
therefore  derive  nrom  its  employment,  all  the  assistance  which 
language  is  expected  to  afford  in  communicating  ideas.  We  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  accredited  word  artery^  because  it  origina- 
ted under  the  erroneous  assumption,  that  it  belonged  to  a  sys- 
tem of  vessels  which  conveyed  air  instead  of  blood ;  nor  should 
we  be  warranted  in  rejecting  the  well  understood  term  hydrocele, 
from  its  not  pointing  out,  in  its  strict  etymological  formation, 
the  precise  pontion  where  the  water  is  lodged,  though  hydros 
scrolo-cele,  or  hydro-ischo-cele,  or  some  other  such  cacophonous 
combination,  might  do  so.     Changes  in  nomenclature  are  not 
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justified  by  any  imatd  ideas  of  precision.  They  overturn  usu- 
al associations,  and  frequently,  as  in  the  present  case,  without 
correcting  any  inaccuracy ;  for*  lithotomy  signifies  cutting  for 
the  stone,  as  well  as  either  of  the  terms  substituted  for  it ;  un- 
less, indeed,  we  go  back  to  Ammonius,  and  apply  it  alone  to  li- 
thotrity,  according  to  its  original  signification.  But  Ai^  and 
calculuSy  must  both  of  them  be  put  aside,  if  we  wish  to  com- 
municate, by  means  of  some  particular  designation,  any  correct 
notions  of  urinary  concretions. 

The  cases  which  the  author  has  introduced  into  his  appendix, 
and  which  are  twenty-two  in  number,  will  be  perused  with  inte- 
rest They  illustrate  well  many  of  the  points  of  which  he 
treats,  and  give  a  fiivouraUe  impression  of  his  judgment,  energy» 
and  skill. 


Art.  III. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  qf  the 
Blood  in  Health  and  in  Disease^  by  the  late  Chakles  Tuii- 
KEE  Thackeah.  a  new  and  enlarged  edition^  arranged 
and  revised  by  Thomas  G.  Weight,  M.  U.,  to  which  m  pre* 
jiaed  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Mr  Thackeah.  Sto. 
London,  1834.  Pp.  S46. 

The  history  of  the  work  before  us  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  with  the  laudaUe  desire  of  stimulat- 
ing his  pupils  to  exertion,  was  in  the  ha^it  of  annually  propos- 
ing a  prize  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  given  subject.  That 
proposed  in  1817,  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  **  the  blood.***  At 
that  time,  Mr  Thackrah  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  London, 
and  as  his  attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the  subject, 
be  became  a  candidate  for  the  honour.  In  1818  the  prise  was 
awarded  him ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  flattering  terms  in  which 
the  essay  was  noticed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr  Thackrah  set 
about  preparing  it  for  publication,  by  supplying  such  deficien- 
cies as  want  of  time  had  in  the  first  instance  compelled  him  to 
leave.  On  its  appearance  in  1819)  the  Inquiry  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable  reception,  which  at  once  established  the  author^s  cha- 
racter.as  an  acute  observer. 

The  success  which  attended  his  efforts  on  this  occasion  stimu- 
lated him  to  fresh  exertions.  With  indefatigable  industry  he 
applied  himself  to  various  branches  of  professional  study,  and 
amid  the  distractions  of  practice  and  the  education  of  his  pu- 
pils, found  time  to  compose  several  papers,  both  of  a  popular 
and  scientific  nature,  which  added  considerably  to  his  reputa- 
tion. At  last  appeared  his  excellent  work,  on  the  efiects  of 
arts,  trades,  and  professions,  on  health  and  longevity,  which  has 
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already  been  noticed  in  this  Journal.   The  high  esteem  in  which' 
this  work  was  held  soon  called  for  a  second  edition,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  following  year,  it  was  reprinted  in  a  new  and  im- 
proved form. 

From  this  period  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  in  May  1833,  Mr  Thackrah  was  engaged  in  prepa- 
ringanew^edition  of  this  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  and,  regardless 
of  bodily 'suffering  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  continued 
bis  exertions  till  be  sank  exhausted  by  disease.  His  last  wish 
had  been  to  complete  this  his  favourite  work,  but  the  fulfil- 
ment was  flenied  him,  and  the  task  was  bequeathed  to  one  of 
his  pupils,  whose  modesty  made  him  shrink  from  the  undertak- 
ing* In  these  circumstances,  the  dut^  devolved  on  Dr  Wright, 
who  encountered  no  little  difficulty  in  arranffing  the  materials 
entrusted  to  him.  The  task,  however,  he  has  executed  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner,  and  the  treatise,  as  it  now  stands,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  best  on  the  subject.  Having  premised  this 
by  way  of  preface  we  proceed  to  notice  the  work  itself. 

The  volume,  besides  the  editor^s  preface,  and  biographical  no- 
tice, contains  nine  chapters  and  an  appendix.  The  first  three,  oon- 
sbting  of  a  statement  of  the  different  views  entertained  by  phy- 
siologists and  chemists  regarding  the  general  poperties  of  the 
blood,  its  chemical  qualities  and  coagulation,  we  shall  pass  over, 
as,  though  highly  interesting,  they  do  not  admit  of  condensation. 
The  substance  of  the  fourth  chapter,  on  the  cause  of  the  blood'^s 
coagulation,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  circumstances  to  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  has 
been  attributed,  may  be  reduced  to  four  heads ;  \atj  its  removal 
to  a  lower  temperature ;  2d,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  8c% 
rest ;  and  4tthly^  the  loss  of  nervous  influence  on  its  removal  from  a 
living  structure.  The  first  does  not  merit  any  consideration,  as 
a  number  of  obvious  facts,  as  well  as  the  experiments  and  rea- 
soning brought  forward  in  support  of  the  other  theories,  abun- 
dantly prove  it  to  be  untenable. 

That  the  blood  is  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  air  was  the 
opinion  embraced  by  Hewson,  who  supported  his  views  by  the 
following  experiment.  A  portbn  of  the  jugular  vein  of  a  living 
animal  was  included  between  two  ligatures,  air  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  confined  blood,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
concretion  took  place.  Mr  Thackrah  attempted  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  but  found  it  difficult  to  do  so  successfully.  Grant- 
ing, however,  that  the  experiment  could  be  performed  readily, 
and  always  with  the  same  results,  Mr  Hewson's  inference  would 
be  far  from  being  established.  The  air  applied  to  the  vessels 
may  injure  their  vital  energy,  the  current  of  blood  is  interrupt- 
ed, .and  the  coaffulation  might  with  as  much  reason  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  loss  of  motion  as  to  the  action  of  t)ie  air* 
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There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  appear  at 
•first  sight  to  support  Mr  Hewson'^s  opinion.  Blood  coagulates 
with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  surface  over  which  it  is  spread, 
and  this  might  with  some  show  of  reason  be  attributed  to  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  bufiy  coat,  the  quandty  of  site  is  greatest 
when  the  blood  has  been  abstracted  in  a  full  stream,  and,  as  this 
phenomenon  depends  upon  the  slowness  of  coaguladon,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  speedy  concretion  which  takes  place  when 
the  Uood  trickles  down  the  arm  is  owing  to  its  free  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  following  experiments,  too,  might  seem  to  support 
the  same  view. 

*<  Experiment  xxxviii.  A  vial  was  filled  with  the  blood  of 
a  stuck  sheep,  and  the  cork  was  immediately  applied.  During 
the  day  it  remained  a  uniform  mass,  but  next  morning  the  se- 
rum was  completely  exuded.^ 

^*  Experiment  xxxix.  Blood  was  received  from  the  heart  of  an 
ox  dead  about  twenty  minutes.  It  was  fluid,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  concreted  in  two  minutes  fifty  seconds.^ 

**  Experiment  xl.  Fluid  blood  was  taken  fit)m  the  heart  of  an 
4>x,  dead  above  half  an  hour.  Coagulation  commenced  in  two 
minutes  thirty  seconds.^ 

Now  regarding  the  first  experiment  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  air  could  not  have  been  altc^ther  exduded,  and  hence  it 
does  not  prove  that  which  it  was  brought  forward  to  support 
The  other  two  seem  rather  to  support  the  doctrine  of  coagula^ 
tion  being  caused  by  loss  of  nervous  influence,  or  withdrawal 
from  the  Uving  texture,  and  the  facts  previously  mentioned  are 
more  than  counterpoised  both  by  other  circumstances,  such  as 
the  blood  being  found  coagulated  in  the  vessels  after  death,  and 
in  mortified  limbs,  where  the  air  could  not  have  had  access,  and 
also  by  direct  experiments,  of  which  three  are  detailed.  In  the 
first  air  was  forcibly  blown  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horsey 
which  almost  instantly  expired,  but  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
body,  though  containing  air  bubbles,  did  not  coagulate.  In  this 
experiment  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the 
air  which  was  blown  in  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the 
result ;  but  the  next  is  decisive. 

**  Experiment  xlii.  Into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  bitch  was  inject- 
ed atmospheric  air,  from  a  half  pint  syringe.  The  Uood  after 
death  flowed  firom  the  jugular  vein,  but  coagulated  on  its  effii^ 
aion.  Fifteen  minutes  afterwards  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  though 
fully  mixed  with  the  injected  air,  remained  Jbdd.^ 

From  this  we  may  safely  infer  that  coagulatbn  is  not  produ- 
ced  by  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  following  experiment  will 
ahow  that  its  exclusion  will  not  prevent  that  from  taking  place. 
..  **  Experiment  xliii.  Blood  was  received  into  a  vessel,,  the 
extremities  of  which  were  cloaed  with  atop-cocks :  and,  to  prevent 
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any  connection  with  the  atmosphere,  a  jet  from  the  vein  of  an 
animal  was  allowed  to  pass  through,  berore  the  lower  end  was 
secured :  on  the  closure  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  vessel  was 
immersed  in  warm  water,  yet  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  coagula- 
tion took  place.^  Mr  Thackrah  hence  infers,  that  exposure  to 
*  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  causes  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

To  ascertain  how  far  this  change  could  be  attributed  to  rest, 
Mr  Hewson  placed  two  ligatures  on  the  jugular  veins  of  dogs, 
leaving  the  vessel  in  aUu.  Ten  minutes  after  the  operation  the 
blood  remained  fluid,  in  fifteen  minutes  coagtUa  could  be  detect- 
ed on  a  careful  examination,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours, 
dots  considerably  larger,  though  bearing  a  small  proportion  to 
the  fluid  in  which  tbey  were  found,  occurred.  In  the  experiment 
of  Dr  Hamilton  mentioned  by  Crawford,  which  was  similar  to 
those  of  Mr  Hewson,  partial  coagulation  was  found  to  have 
taken  place  hi  an  hour. 

To  decide  the  matter,  Mr  Thackrah  instituted  several  expe^ 
riments,  for  the  particulars  of  which  we  cannot  afibrd  space.  The 
result,  however,  was  ^*  that  where  the  current  of  blood  was 
stopped  in  livhig  vessels,  concretion  did  not  take  place  in  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  forty-five,  and  sixty  minutes,  while  the  re- 
ception of  the  Uood  of  the  same  animds,  in  the  usual  manner, 
evinced  this  process  to  commence  in  2 — 4  minutes.  'J^he  in-> 
ference  is  obvious, — ^loss  of  motion  is  not  the  cause  of  coagula- 
tion.'' 

In  reference  to  the  experiment  of  Hewson,  Mr  Thackrah 
remarks,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  opinions  waver- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  contradictory  results  of  his  experiments. 
But  even  if  these  bad  been  uniform,  they  would  not  have  justi- 
fied his  conclusions.  The  minute  coagula  observed  in  careful 
examination,  after  the  vein  had  been  insulated  for  ten  or  fifteen^ 
minutes,  may  have  been  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  or 
at  all  events  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  after  exposure  of 
the  blood.  "  If  simple  rest  were  the  cause  of  coegulauon,  this 
agent  and  this  only  would  be  requisite ;  and  the  process  would  oc- 
cur as  readily  when  the  blood  is  at  rest  in  its  vessels^  as  when  effus- 
ed from  the  body.  If»  on  bleeding  an  animal^  concretion  take  place 
in  five  minutes,  and  on  confining  blood  in  its  vessels,  the  change 
commences  not  till  ten,  the  mere  loss  of  motion,  it  is  manifest,  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  coagulation.  Why  does  not  the  suspension  of 
the  circulation  in  deliquiuro,  drowning,  &c.  induce  coagulation  ? 
Though  motion  islost,  fluidity  is  maintained,  and  these  occurrences, 
therefore,  corroborate  the  nei^ative  conclusion  which  the  preceding 
observations  induced." 

It  being  thus  shown  that  neither  air  nor  rest  by  itself  can 
produce  coagulation,  it  remains  to  be  asceruined  whether  that 
opinion  be  correct  which  refers  the  fluidity  of  .the  blood  to  ner- 
vous  influence,  and  its  concretion  to  the  loss  of  that  stimulus. 
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The  circumstances  which  render  this  yiew  plausible  may  be 
arranged  under  five  heads,  each  of  which  we  shall  briefly  notice* 

Istf  The  disposition  to  concretion  produced  by  the  insulation 
of  a  vein,  and  the  speedy  coagulation  of  Uood  when  remoTed 
from  the  heart  of  an  animal,  where  after  death  it  had  remained 
fluid  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  supposition  that  nervous  influence,  or  at  least  contact  with 
a  living  texture,  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood.  In  the  first  instance  the  vessel  to  which  the  liga- 
tures  were  applied  was  thereby  deprived  in  some  measure  of 
its  vitality,  and  in  the  second  we  can  easily  conceive  that  some 
vital  energy  would  remain  for  a  omsiderable  Ume  in  the  textures 
of  an  animal  suddenly  put  to« death. 

5M,  This  view  derives  considerable  support  from  the  fact,  that 
the  blood  is  found  concreted  in  a  leech  which  has  died  immedi- 
ately after  suction,  while  in  the  living  reptile  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  Mr  Thackrah  found  no  trace  of  coagulation. 

3d,  In  most  of  the  cases  of  the  blood^s  fluidity  after  death, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  patient^s  death  had  been  sudden,  and 
occasioned  by  some  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
cases  it  is  well  known  that  many  phenomena  indicating  the  par- 
tial existence  of  vital  energy  are  observed  for  some  time  after  ap- 
parent dissolution. 

4ethj  Fontana  found  that  though  the  poison  of  a  viper,  when 
injected  into  the  veins  of  a  living  animal,  caused  instant  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  the  speedy  death  of  the  animal,  it  had 
no  effect  in  producing  that  change  in  the  fluid  when  withdrawn 
from  the  body.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  in  this  instance  at  lea8t» 
the  concretion  was  owing  to  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  ner- 
vous influence  in  the  heart  and  vessels,  with  which  the  Uood 
came  in  contact. 

Bthf  Mr  Thackrah  has  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
the  rapidity  of  coagulation  is  proportimied  to  the  debility  of  the 
system,  to  which  may  be  added  the  marked  efiect  of  loss  of  blood 
ifi  producing  the  same  change.  Now,  as  it  is  probable  that  the 
nervous  system  is  the  first  to  lose  its  excitability,  we  see  that 
the  two  facts  just  mentioned  materially  corroborate  the  doctrine 
which  it  is  Mr  Thackrah's  object  to  support 

The  theory,  however,  does  not  rest  on  these  grounds  alone  ; 
for  Mr  Thackrah  produces  the  more  decisive  evidence  of  direct 
experiments,  performed  both  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  himselE 
In  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Sir  Astley^s  experiments  were 
incorrectly  detailed,  but  in  a  note  to  the  present,  the  editor 
has  given  them  in  the  Baronet^s  own  words,  which  we  shall  tran- 
scribe. 

"  Experiment  I.  Having  carefully  excluded  che  atmosphere  from 
the  ureter  of  an  ox^  I  tied  one  end  and  put  a  cock  on  the  other. 
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The  coflk  wu  tied  in  the  jugular  vein  ofa  dog,  and  being  tamed* 
tke  blood  rushed  into  it.  The  cock  was  then  ahnt,  and  the  blood 
in  ten  minutes  was  found  coagulated." 

*'  Experiment  II.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  upon  the 
jugular  vein  of  the  ox,  which  was*  by  the  same  means  as  the  ureter 
had  been,  introduced  into  the  jugiUar  vein  of  the  dog,  and  the  blockl 
coagulated  in  ten  minutes." 

"  Experiment  III.  Two  ligatures  were  placed  on  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  living  dog,  and  there  left  for  three  hours :  the  blood  had 
not  coagulated." 

'*  Experiment  IV.  Two  ligatures  were  put  on  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  living  dog,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of  three  inches. 
Then  the  lower  part  of  the  vein  was  cut  through,  and  suffered  to 
hang  from  the  wound  for  four  hours.  The  upper  ligature  was 
then  removed,  the  blood  admitted  into  the  vein ;  and  the  ligature 
i^ain  tightened.  The  blood  thus  admitted  into  the  dead  vein  was 
coagulated  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Mr  Thackrah  made  two  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  the  sUte  of  the  vessel  as  to  vitality  in  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  result  was,  that  "  blood  confined  in  a  vessel,  which 
from  the  time  vitality  could  not  have  deserted  did  not  coagulate 
in  an  hour :  while  that  inclosed  in  a  lifeless  vein  was  firmly  con- 
creted in  one*fourth  of  that  period."  Several  other  experiments 
are  given,  but  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  "  blood  retained  for 
the  requisite  period  is  found  fluid  in  a  living  vessel,  partially  or  ir- 
regularly coagulated  in  a  semi-living  vessel,  and  firmlv  concreted 
in  one  devoid  of  vitality."  He  therefore  concludes ''  iiai  the  vital 
or  nervous  influence  is  ike  source  of  the  bloods s  fluidity, — and  its  loss 
tke  cause  cf  coagulation/' 

The  fifth  chapter  is  principally  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  difference  between  blood  from  the  vena  porttB,  and  that 
from  other  veins.  With  the  exception  of  Le  Gallois,  no  other 
author  has  discussed  the  question  of  the  identical  nature  of  the 
blood  in  all  parts  of  each  of  the  two  systems.  Haller  had  re- 
marked, that  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen,  there  was  an  indisposi- 
tioD  to  coagulate,  while  Dr  Schutz  of  Fribourg  found  that  it 
was  quite  as  coagulable  as  other  venous  blood,  if  the  stomach 
had  not  been  previously  injected  with  a  quantity  of  fluid.  The 
experiments  of  Steno  and  Malpighi  led  them  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  difference  between  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  and 
that  of  the  vena  ported^  while  Saunders^  examination  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  spleen  and  liver  led  to  the  same  result.  Le  Gallois 
in  1803,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  arterial  blood  is  the  same 
throughout,  but  that  venous  blood  differs  in  different  veins.  Mr 
Thackrah^s  conclusions  on  this  sulgect,  from  numerous  well  de« 
vised  experiments,  are, 

I.  That  blood  from  the  vena  porim  has  the  appearance  of  de* 
fective  elaboration,  and  that  its  colour  is  darker  and  moite  inclined 
to  brown  than  to  the  modena. 
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.  **  2.  That  portal  blood  ooncretei  modi  more  quickly  than  blood 
from  other  ▼eins. 

<<  3.  That  it  contains  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  serum. 

'( 4.  That  the  serum  of  portal  bloody  from  the  detention  of  co- 
louring matter,  is  .redder  than  serum  carefully  separated  from  the 
blood  of  other  vessels ;  and  that,  from  the  same  cause,  it  has  a  high- 
er specific  gravity ;  and  yields  on  exsiccation  a  greater  weight  of 
solid  matter. 

**  5.  That  portal  serum,  on  the  application  of  heat,  concretes  more 
quickly,  but  less  completely,  than  jugular. 

•'  6.  That  the  crassamentum  of  pmrtal  blood  does  not  expel  its 
serum  as  fuU^  as  blood  from  other  vessels,  but  remains  a  soft  mass, 
unless  artificud  means  be  employed. 

*'?.  That  portal  crassamentum  contains  a  considerably  smaller 
quantity  of  fibrine. 

"  8.  That  portal  blood,  in  general,  contains  a  much  less  propor- 
tion of  albumen  and  luematosine  than  jugular." 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Thackrah,  moreover,  convinced  him 
<<  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  state  of  the  blood  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  circulation,  and  consequently,  that  the  general  opi- 
nion is  incorrect,  which  considers  the  blood  uniform  in  every  thing 
but  colour."  He  suspects  also,  "  that,  if  the  contents  of  four  or  six 
large  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  body  were  examined,  not  two 
specimens  would  be  found  the  same,  or  even  nearly  the  same,  in 
their  constituents  and  proportions.  •«•••«  Blood  is  a  vary- 
ing fluid.  It  varies  every  moment,  even*  in  the  same  vessel ;  and 
at  no  time  can  we  obtain  blood  with  the  same  proportion  of  ele^ 
molts  from  the  vessels  even  of  two  same  order  and  siae.  The  cur- 
rent of  circulation  is  like  the  stream  of  human  life,  incessantly  pur- 
suing its  round,  but  as  incessantlv  changing  its  elements.  Some- 
times much  is  thrown  out  of  the  blood  by  the  secretions:  sometimes 
much  is  taken  up  by  the  veins  or  lymphatics :  and  this  contrast  and 
variety  are  as  applicable,  I  believe,  to  a  single  vessel  as  to  the  whole 
system.  We  at  once  see  both  the  importance  of  this  property  and 
the  difficulty  which  it  presents  to  the  physiological  investigation 
of  this  chapter.  No  two  blood-vessels  will  yield  at  one  time  a  fluid 
precisely  similar ;  and  I  conceive  that  ignorance  of  this  fret  has  oc- 
casioned many  of  the  errors  and  the  discordant  statements  of  ex« 
perimenters  on  the  blood." — Pp.  112,  115. 

The  sixth  chapter,  on  the  differences  between  arterial  and  ve- 
nous blood,  is  compiled  by  Dr  Wright,  the  editor.  On  this  we 
shall  not  dwell  longer,  than  to  say  that  it  contains  a  full  and  cor- 
rect digest  of  the  experiments  and  reasoning  of  the  different  au- 
thors and  experimentalists  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
the  subject. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  on  the  effects  of  different  states  of  the 
auinuU  system  on  the  bloody  Mr  Thackrah  starts  the  question, 
<*  Is  the  milky  or  cream-like  appearance  which  serum  sometimes 
assumes  dependent  on  digestion  P""    In  the  discussion  of  this 
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qaertioD,  we  are  surprised  to  find  no  allusion  made  either  by  Mr 
Thackrah  or  his  editor,  to  Dr  Chrifidson^s  article  in  No.  108  of 
this  Journal,  where  it  is  treated  more  folly  and  satisfiictorily 
than  in  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  B^ging 
to  refer  our  readers  to  this,  we  proceed  to  give  Mr  Thacknh^s 
views  in  his  own  words. 

*'  Like  other  practitioners^  I  haye  often  witnessed  the  appear- 
anoe^  but  have  not  found  it  attended  by  any  accordant  peculiarity 
of  constitution  or  disease.  Dr  Marcef  s  observations  in  the  Medico- 
Chinirgical  Transactions  render  it  probable  that  the  substance  re- 
ferred to  is  derived  from  the  chyle  of  animal  food.  He  deems  it 
allied  to  cream  ;  and  Berzelius  states  that  a  portion  he  examined 
consisted  truly  of  this  fluid  and  albumen.*  What  chemical  obser- 
vation leaves  doubtful^  physiological  experiment  has  established. 
We  find  in  dogs,  that  when  the  lacteals  are  fully  distended^  this 
cream-like  appearance isalmost  always  presented  intheblood.  Indeed 
we  can  generally  produce  it  at  will^  by  taking  blood  a  certain  time 
after  a  full  meal.  Without  adducing  observations  which  run  through 
a  course  of  experiments  on  other  subjects,  I  give  but  one  example* 

*'  Experiment  clxvii.  Four  hours  after  a  hearly  meal,  a  dog 
was  destroyed.  The  lacteals  were  found  distended,  and  the  blood 
from  the  jugular,  portal,  and  caval  veins  presented  a  cream-like  ap- 
pearance in  the  serum." 

"  From  such  as  this,  contrasted  with  negative  observations,  we  in- 
fer  that  the  substance  mixed  mth  serum  is  chicle  not  yet  elaborated 
into  blood" 

Many  considerations  prevent  us  from  agreeing  with  Mr 
Thackndi  in  the  view  which  he  has  thus  taken.  We  shall  men- 
tion three.  Isf.  The  milky  appearance  is  completely  removed 
by  ether,  which  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  the  fatty 
matter.  Scf.  It  has  been  met  with  in  an  animal  after  a  night  s 
confinement  in  a  box,  when  the  blood  the  preceding  evening 
showed  no  trace  of  it,  and  the  animal  had  been  allowed  no  nou- 
rishment in  the  interval.  Sdlt/y  Milky  serum  has  occurred  un- 
der many  difierent  circumstances  where  **  chyle  not  yet  elabo- 
rated into  blood^  could  not  possibly  hare  existed.  Those  read- 
ers who  are  desirous  of  investigating  this  curioua  subject,  we  would 
refer  to  the  7th,  17th,  19th,  and  iSd,  volumes  of  this  Journal, 

*  ^*  M .  Raspall  oonridert  that  this  phenomenoD  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  add 
in  the  blood,  which  pstunces  the  alkaline  menstranm  of  the  albumen,  and  hence  h 
if  precipitated  from  the  serum.  He  remarks,  that  esuess  in  the  use  of  ^iritnous  be- 
Terages  or  inflammatory  action  may  give  rise  to  this  efiect.  Dr  Babington  gives  the 
sp.  gv.  of  milky  senim  1019  to  1024,  while  the  average  specific  gravity  of  healthy  se- 
rum may  be  sutad  at  1029.  In  treating  the  blood  with  ether,  by  which  be  delected 
the  presence  of  a  concrete  oil  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  four  parts  in  lOOO, 
(Is  not  this  identical  with  the  graUse  phosphnr^  of  Vauquelin,  Chevreuil,  and 
Denis  P  see  p.  4a,)  Dr  Babington  did  not  find  that  the  opalescence  of  the  serum  bore 
any  relation  to  the  quantity  of  unctuous  matter  obtained,  but  that  the  oil  sepaialcd 
more  readily  from  milky  than  from  clear  serum.  He  noticed  also  that  in  every  spe- 
cimen of  the  former  kind,  the  albumen  was  remarkably  deficient.**  Dr  Wright's  note. 
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Raspairs  Organic  Chemutry,  Hewson,  Dr  ICaroet  in  the  Tun- 
Bactions  of  tSe  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Lond<Mi,  &c. 

The  eighth  chapter,  on  the  peculiarities  in  the  blood  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  animated  beings,  is  a  transcript  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  original  edition,  interspersed  with  the  author^s  le* 
marks,  and  such  additional  observations  as  the  aditor  has  met 
with  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  It  contains  a  number  of  facta 
of  a  rery  interesting  Batuve,  but  from  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  We 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  pointing  it  out  to  our  readers 
as  a  source  of  information  on  this  subject. 

The  ninth  chapter,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Blood  in 
Disease,  presents,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  a  detailed  view  of 
the  most  important  facts  hitherto  collected  on  this  subject  by 
pathologists.  All  that  we  can  attempt  at  present  is  a  concise 
abstract  of  the  principal  results. 

A.  On  the  ataie  of  the  blood  in  its  vessels, — 1.  Blood  has 
been  found  in  a  certain  degree  coagulated  even  in  the  vessels  of 
the  living  body  by  Hallcr.  Slight  coagulation  takes  place  in 
mortification,  and  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  ligatures. 
Polypous  concretions  are  conceived  to  be  examples  of  the  same 
change.  On  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  the  author  differs 
from  Andral,  and  ascribes  the  degree  of  organization  which  they 
present  to  the  nature  of  the  surface  in  which  they  are  formed. 
These  bodies  Mr  Thackrah  regards  as  formed  during  life,  be- 
cause he  infers  that  thei^  formation  must  have  occupied  the 
apace  of  several  davs,  and  he  further  thinks  that,  in  a  minority 
of  cases,  they  are  tne  immediate  cause  of  death. 

S.  The  fluidity  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  after  death,  in 
many  cases  of  sudden  death,  he  attributes  to  the  fact  of  the 
unequal  suspension  of  the  great  nervous  functions,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  ordinary  modes  of  death, 
in  which  death  makes  its  approach  by  successive  steps,  vitality 
is  gradually  and  fully  exhausted  equally  in  the  organic  and  ani- 
mal system,  or,  in  more  explicit  terms,  the  extinction  of  life  in 
the  nervous  system  proceeds  at  the  same  rate  nearly  with  the 
suspension  of  vital  motion  in  the  vascular  system.  In  the  case 
of  death  by  lightning,  blows  on  the  stomach,  by  poisons,  or  cho- 
lera, and  in  the  case  of  animals  hunted  to  death,  he  thinks  the 
nervous  system  is  killed  more  or  less  suddenly,  while  a  sufficient 
degree  of  vital  action  lingers  in  the  blood-vessels,  independent 
of  the  brain,  to  maintain  a  degree  of  motion  in  them. 

This  explanation  is  not  perfectly  admissible,  we  think,  in  the 
case  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  observed  in  animals  hunted  to 
death.  The  cause  of  the  fluidity  there  seems  to  be  quite  diffe- 
rent from  that  observed  in  death  by  lightning,  or  by  the  infliction 
of  a  blow  on  the  stomach.     When  an  animal  is  run  to  death. 
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two  orders  of  phenomena  ensue.  In  iS^tJirst  place,  the  blood 
is  prevented  from  moving  through  the  blood-vessels  with  the 
same  facility  which  it  does  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  or  taking 
moderate  exercise;  and  its  motion  is  progresavely  so  much  im- 
peded, that  it  eventually  remains  unmovdi  in  the  vessels.  Se^ 
condlyj  the  blood  is  not  permitted  to  move  through  the  lungs 
and  the  pulmonary  vessels  so  readily  as  it  does  in  the  state  of 
quiescence ;  it  is  not  thorot^hly  aerated  or  respired ;  it  is  at 
kngth  prevented  from  moving  almost  entirely,  and  is  almost 
completely  unchanged  by  the  atmospheric  air,  so  that  a  particu- 
lar form  of  aaphywia  is  thus  induced.  The  two  circumstances 
now  specified  are  matters  of  fiict ;  and  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  they  can  be  applied  to  explain  the  fluidity  or  semifluidity 
of  the  blood  observed  in  animals  run  or  driven  to  death.  Is  there 
not  every  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  effects  of  perfect  and 
healthy  respiration  is  to  maintain  the  coagulability  of  the  blood; 
and  may  it  not  be  justly  concluded,  that  the  blood,  which  is 
thus  insuflSciently  respired,  is  in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  its 
coagulable  property  ?  Is  it  not  also  likely  that,  if  the  blood  in 
the  aortic  ramifications,  being  impeded  in  its.  transit  into  the 
veins,  the  coagtUum  is  so  mixed  with  the  aerum^  and  so  dissolv- 
ed, as  to  impair  very  considerably  its  property  of  spontaneous 
coagulability.  Mr  Thackrah,  however,  justly  remarks,  that  too 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  liquidity  of  the  blood 
after  different  kinds  of  sudden  death,  and  thinks  that  the  fact 
is  by  no  means  always  well  established.  The  blood,  which, 
when  contained  in  the  vessels  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  is  fluid, 
if  removed  from  these  vessels,  undergoes  coagulation,  slowly,  in- 
deed, but  still  it  becomes  coagulated.  Mr  Thackrah,  therefore, 
infers,  that  it  is  not  so  much  an  incapacity  of  coagulation,  as 
retarded  or  very  late  coagulation  that  takes  place  in  the  circum* 
stances  now  specified.  To  this  he  also  adds  the  fact,  that  in 
death  by  apoplexy,  and  fiills  or  blows  on  the  head«  while  .the 
blood  within  the  vessels  is  fluid,  that  which  is  extravasated  is 
coagulated. 

8.  Under  the  head  of  morbid  productions  and  nah$ral  sub* 
stances  Jfom  other  parts  of  the  body  found  in  the  blood-vessols^ 
are  mentioned  purulent  matter  in  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  uL 
cers  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  aorta ;  encephaloid  matter, 
caseous  or  strumous  matter  in  the  veins,  veinstones,  bile,  and 
air  in  the  vessels. 

4.  Mr  Thackrah  thinks  that  certain  facts  favour  the  idea, 
that  the  blood  may  become  poisonous,  and  prove  a  cause  of 
death  to  the  individual ;  and  he  appears  inclined  to  attribute 
to  this  cause  certain  anomalous  instances  of  fiital  termination,  in 
which  no  adequate  cause  to  explain  the  result  can  be  disclosed 
by  dissection.     It  may  be  doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  the 
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iBstance  of  the  fatal  ellecto  of  the  applicatioii  of  the  blood  of 
the  orerdmea  ox  recorded  by  Duhamd,  and  quoted  by  Andral* 
can  be  justly  referred  to  this  head.  The  blood  or  fliuds  of  the 
most  healthy  animals  or  persons  may  become  poisonous  when 
applied  to  the  systems  of  other  persons  or  animals;  but  tUs 
would  not  be  analogous  to  disease  or  death  produced  in  an  in- 
dividual by  some  morbid  state  of  his  own  blood.  In  the  case 
of  an  overdriren  animal,  the  Uood,  there  is  reascn  to  believe, 
has  been  deprived  of  its  coagulable  power,  and  has  certainly 
undergone  some  great  physiological  change. 

5.  Under  the  head  of  the  Efficte  on  the  eyetem  of  varioue 
iubeiancee  k^fected  into  the  blood  are  mentioned  the  eflfects  of 
ahr,  of  ml,  wine  and  secreted  fluids,  of  alcdbol,  mtrous  oxide 
gas,  acetate  of  lead,  purulent  matter,  and  water  injected  into 
the  vessels. 

The  experiments  of  Etchepare  are  quoted  to  show  that  the 
injection  df  pure  alcohol  renders  the  blood  grumous,  and  gives 
it  a  milky  cobur,  producing  almost  instant  death ;  and  that,  if 
diluted  and  in  small  quantity,  it  produces  intoxication,  which 
subsides  as  the  spirit  is  exhaled  by  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  renders  the  blood  thick  and  creamy. 

Acetate  of  lead  injected  renders  the  blood  black,  and  is  said 
not  to  chanoe  its  liquidity. 

6.  Mr  Thackrah  did  not  find  that  the.  presence  of  mercury 
in  the  system  had  any  efiect  in  preventing  or  impairing  coagu- 
lation. 

The  cutaneous  diseases  and  general  scorbutic  aflectiona  ob- 
served to  arise  from  die  use  of  terminated  wheat,  and  similar 
unhealthy  articles  of  food,  and  the  dropsical  effusions  observed 
to  fidlow  the  use  of  uncooked  and  insalubrious  vegetable  sub- 
stances, Mr  Thackrah  infers  must  previously  effect  a  morbid 
change  in  the  state  of  the  chyle  and  blood* 

B.  Biood  obtained  by  t90fte«ee#ton.-— 1.  The  pretematurally 
red  colour  of  Uood  drawn  from  vans  is  to  be  ascribed,  accord^ 
ing  to  Mr  Thackrah,  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Uood  is 
famried  through  the  circulation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 

Cented  from  acquiring  the  caibonaceous  matter  and  dark  co* 
peculiar  to  venous  blood. 
8.  The  pretematurally  dark  colour  is  mudi  more  rignificant, 
and  depends,  accor^mg  to  Mr  Thackrah,  on  impairment  or  abo^ 
lition  of  the  vital  functions.  Thus  he  explains  the  dark  colouc 
of  the  Uood  in  cholera  and  congestive  fever  by  supposing,  first, 
reduction  of  the  nervous  energy,  which  then  diminishes  the 
force  of  the  decarboniiing  pocess ;  afker  which  lie  conceives 
that  the  fool  state  of  the  blood  acts  on  the  nervous  mtem,  im- 
pairing in  a  degree  still  greater  its  energy ;  and  in  this  manner 
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again  impedbg  skill  more  thoroughly  the  decarboninng  process ; 
^  and  from  this  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  blood  and 
nervous  system  proceed  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  from 
the  stage  of  invasion  to  the  collapse  of  death.*" 

On  this  subject  we  beg  permission  only  to  ask,  what  is  meant 
by  the  decarbonizing  process  f  Is  it  not  one  of  the  principal 
effects  of  the  function  of  respiration  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
the  author  mentions  an  instance  in  which,  in  bleeding  a  preg- 
nant female,  without  any  peculiar  complaints  except  those  in- 
ddent  to  gravidity,  the  stream  of  blood  presented  a  sensation 
unusually  cold^  and  which,  though  not  ascertained  by  the  ther. 
mometer,  communicated  to  the  feelings  the  same  sensation  as  a 
stream  of  water  at  69*  Fahrenheit. 

Rapidity  of  coagulation  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity 
of  blood  left  in  the  vessels.  Of  quantities  drawn  successively 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  from  the  same  individual, 
those  drawn  last  coagulate  in  the  shortest  time.  This  is  a  happy 
adaptation  for  checking  hemorrhage.  The  disposition  seems  to 
be  augmented  as  the  \Sooi  flows. 

Blood  also  coagulates  with  greater  proportional  rapidity  in 
circumstances  of  great  atony  and  debility. 

In  qpeaking  of  the  bufly  coat,  Mr  Thackrah  represents  that 
phenomenon  to  be  generally,  though  not  always,  connected  with 
rapidity  of  circulation,  and  he  adds,  that  sudden  rises  of  the 
circulation  may  be  attended  with  the  equally  sudden  production 
of  siae.  He  also  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  the  blood  of  the  horse 
occasiimally  presents  this  character  suddenly  after  a  gallop. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  evidence  of  this  alleged  rapid 
motion  of  the  blood  we  find  that  it  is  a  fallacy.  The  only  proof 
assigned  is  derived  from  the  more  frequent  contractions  of  the 
heart  within  a  given  time.  In  order  that  this  position  be  well 
founded,  it  would  be  requisite  to  establish  the-  proposition,  that, 
when  the  heart  contracts  120  times  in  the  minute,  it  expels  from 
its  chambers  the  same  quantity  of  Uood  which  it  does  when  it 
contracts  sixty  or  seventy  times.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  the  heart  does  expel  at  each  of  the  numerous 
sudden  contractions  the  same  quantity  which  it  expels  in  the 
more  tardy  and  natural  mode  of  contraction ;  but  there  is 
reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  believe  rather,  that  it  expels  much 
smaller  measures  of  blood  ;  and  it  might  be  shown,  that  though 
the  heart  contracts  with  preternatural  frequency,  the  blood  in 
reality  moves  much  more  slowly  than  natural.  From  these  argu- 
ments, therefore,  it  would  result  that  the  bufly  coat  was  connect- 
ed  rather  with  preternatural  slowness  and  impeded  motion,  than 
with  increased  rapidity. 
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Mr  Thackrah  regards  the  buffy  coat  as  a  neCworii  of  fibiine 
eDclosing  serum  ;  and  he  shows  experimentally  that  it  contains 
18  per  cent,  of  dry  solid  fibrin,  86  per  cent,  of  dry  solid  matter 
from  the  serum,  probably  albumen,  and  66  per  cent,  of  water. 
He  accounts  for  the  formation  of  this  substance  by  representing 
the  fibrine,  which  is  distributed  in  health  in  small  proportion  for 
the  repair  of  the  muscular  and  other  fibrinous  tissues,  to  be  in- 
creased firom  more  extensive  formations,  and  especially  from  adhe- 
sive inflammation.  The  great  objection  to  this  explanation  is,  that 
the  bufiy  coat  is  formed,  not  in  propfnrtion  to  the  demand  for 
coagulable  lymph,  but  in  proportion  to  the  suctoension  of  the 
circular  motion,  and  nutritious  application  of  f^ie  blood.  In 
rheumatism  and  gout,  in  which  no  albuminous  matter  is  secret- 
ed, the  buffjr  coat  is  more  dense,  more  abundant,  and  more  con- 
stant,  than  in  pleurisy  or  periioniiie^  in  which  the  lymph  is  ef- 
fused in  abundance. 

From  these  frets,  and  many  others  which  might  be  adduced, 
we  infer  that  the  fibrine,  of  which  the  bufiy  coat  consists,  is  the 
result  of  the  suspension  of  the  process  of  nutrition. 

Mr  Thackrah  found  great  diversity  in  the  proportion  of  the 
solid  contents  of  the  blood. 

Preternatural  thinness  is  less  frequent  than  preternatural  spis« 
situde.  It  seems  to  be  most  common  in  such  states  of  the  sys- 
tem as  amenorrhcea  and  plethora. 

Preternatural  increase,  in  the  proportion  of  the  solid  contents 
of  the  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  almost  all  those  diseases 
for  which  venesection  is  prescribed ;  and  Mr  Thackrah  is  led  to 
think  that  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  albumen,  in  a  small  de- 
gree in  the  fibrine,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  hematosine.  The 
hypothesis  maintained  by  Dr  Stevens  upon  the  salts  being  de^ 
ficient,  and  that  deficiency  being  the  cause  of  the  intense  fevers 
of  the  West  Indies,  is  dismissed  with  the  sarcastic  and  not  very 
complimentary  remark,  that  it  reminds  the  reader  of  the  simile 
of  Lucian,  ^*  a  child  peeping  through  the  mask  of  a  giant.^ 

In  inflammatory  diseases,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  seems  to 
augment  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  blood  is  diminished  by 
frequent  venesections. 

Inflamed  blood,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Thack- 
rah, presents  three  leading  characters ;  Ist^  a  longer  duration  of 
fluidity  after  being  drawn  firom  the  vein ;  £d,  a  larger  and  denser 
crassamentum  ;  and,  3d,  the  albumen  uniformly  and  greatly  in.* 
creased,  and  the  water  consequently  diminished. 

Mr  Thackrah  rejects  entirely  the  presence  of  the  bufiy  coat 
alone,  or  even  of  the  cupped  surface  of  the  bufiy  coat,  as  indi- 
cations of  inflamed  blood.  In  this  respect,  though  the  practical 
rule  which  he  deduces  is  good,  he  is  not  original.    No  physi- 
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4nan  or  surgeon  who  knows  his  profession  thinks  of  trusting  to^the 
appearance  of  the  bufTy  coat  alone  in  forming  his  decision  as  to 
the  necessity  of  repeating  the  blood-letting ;  nor  is  any  one  ac- 
customed to  the  observation  of  disease  deterred  by  the  absence 
of  these  characters  from  treating  by  venesection  various  dis* 
eases  in  which  the  blood  is  neither  sizy  nor  cupped.  The 
story  of  the  naval  surgeon  and  his  advice  to  hia  assistant,  only 
shows  the  extreme  absurdity  of  trusting  to  one  symptom,  or  set 
of  symptoms,  in  deciding  upon  the  application  of  any  particular 
remedy. 

We  must  now  conclude  our  shott  notice  of  this  interestbg 
work.  The  nature  of  the  treatise,  consisting  as  it  does  of  nume- 
rous experiments,  with  short  remarks  on  each,  rendered  it  im-  . 
possible  to  give  the  reader  a  full  account  of  its  contents ;  but  the 
littie  which  we  have  laid  before  him  will,  we  trust,  stimulate 
him  to  learn  more  of  the  work,  by  perusing  it  for  himself.  We 
can  honestly  assure  him  that  it  will  amply  repay  him  for  the 
time  spent  m  more  than  one  reading  of  it,  and  that  he  will  share 
with  us  in  our  regret  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  science  which 
he  adorned,  the  talented  author  had  not  lived  to  see  his  wish 
accomplished,  of  laying  before  his.  professional  brethren  a  new 
and  complete  edition  of  his  favourite  work. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Dee  diverses  Mitliodes  et  dee  differens  Prod* 
die  pour  TOhliteratkm  dee  Arttree^  4*r.  Of  the  differerU 
Plane f  and  of  the  different  Proceeseefor  the  Mliteration  of 
Arteries  in  the  Treatment  of  Aneurisms ;  their  respective 
advantages  and  inconveniences.  By  J.  Lisfbakc,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Chief  Sur- 
geon of  La  Piti^.     8vo.    Paris  and  London,  1834,  pp..  168. 

2.  Qudques  Recherchee  eur  PHistoire  Chirurgicaie  dee  Aneu- 
rismesj  ^c.  Some  Inquiries  into  the  Surgical  Hieiory  of 
Aneurisms,  in  answer  to  M.  Dexeimeris.  By  M.  Lisfranc. 
8vo.    Paris,  1884,  pp.  59» 

The  first  of  the  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed  to  this 
article,  owes  its  origin  to  the  competition  which  took  place  at 
Paris  in  August  last,  for  the  chair  of  surgery,  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Baron  Boyer.  In  volumes  42d  and  43d  of  this 
Journal,  we  noticed  the  Theses  of  two  of  the  competitors,  MM. 
Blandin  and  Lepelletier,  and  we  now  proceed  to  five  an  ac- 
count of  M.  Lisfranc^s,  which  was  declared  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges  to  be  the  best  on  that  occasion  presented.  The  exceU 
lence  of  the  Dissertation,  however,  did  not  secure  the  chair  for  its 
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author,  the  election,  as  formerly  stated,  having  fallen  on  M. 
Velpeau. 

M.  Lisfranc  divides  his  paper  into  six  sections,  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are  devoted  to  preliminary  and  historical  re-> 
marks,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  to  the  discussion  of  the  means 
employed  to  secure  obliteration  of  the  affected  artery,  and  the 
sixth,  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  author^s  views.  To  these  are 
added  synopticd  tables  of  the  results  of  the  different  methods 
of  treatment,  constituting  a  valuable  index  to  the  cases  of  an« 
eurism  on  record. 

M.  Lisfranc,  rejecting  the  usual  classification  of  aneurisms, 
and  the  terms  truet  fabe,  mixed^  primitive^  and  consecutive^ 
which  have  given  rise  to  much  confusion,  and  defining  the  dis- 
ease to  be  a  tumour  formed  by  arterial  blood,  and  communicat- 
ing with  an  artery,  recognises  but  two  forms  of  the  disease,  the 
traumatic  and  the  spontaneous. 

After  stating  that  among  traumatic  aneurisms,  a  pretended 
primitive  false  or  difluse  aneurism  had  been  described,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  extravasation  of  arterial 
.  Uood,  consequent  upon  an  arteiy  being  pricked,  M.  Lisfranc 
proposes  to  restrict  the  term  traumatic  aneurism  to  those  tu- 
mours produced  by  blood  escaping  from  an  opening  in  an  arteiy, 
and  forming  for  itself  a  sac  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  What  parts  principally  concur  in  forming  this  sac  is 
a  subject  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated.  All  that 
is  known  is,  that  the  blood  may  escape  at  once  from  the  parietes 
and  sheath  of  the  artery,  or  be  arrested  by  the  sheath  or  by  the 
external  coat  of  the  tessel.  In  the  first  case  the  sac  will  be 
formed  by  the  external  cellular  tissue,  in  the  second  by  the 
sheath,  and  in  the  third  by  the  external  coat  of  the  artery,  which 
is  detached  from  the  other  two.  In  this  last  case,  traumatic 
aneurism  perfectly  resembles  the  most  common  variety  of  the 
qK>ntaneous  form.  It  is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  M.  Amussat  has  in  vain  attempted  to  produce  it  by  means 
ofrelrusion — a  process  afterwards  to  be  described.  Little  confi- 
dence, therefore,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  statements  of  those  experi- 
menudists  who  assert  that  they  can  produce  aneurism  at  their 
pleasure.  M.  Lisfranc  knows  of  only  one  instance,  and  this 
occurred  to  M.  Amussat  on  transfixing  an  artery  with  two  pins ; 
when  blood  was  efiused  between  the  external  and  middle  tunics. 
In  no  experiment  since  has  this  phenomenon  been  observed. 

In  traumatic  aneurism,  the  extravasated  blood  invades  more 
or  less  the  neighbouring  tissues.  The  muscles,  tendons,  veins, 
and  nerves,  are  coloured  red,  and  immersed  in  a  tissue  infiltrat* 
ed  with  sanguineous  lymph,  so  that  the  artery  is  with  difficulty 
.distinguished  amid  the  confused  mass.     M .  Lisfranc^s  patholo- 
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gkal  researches  do  not  lead  him  to  agree  with  authors,  that  the 
artery  in  such  cases  is  ever  inflamed,  or  presents  any  alteration 
save  the  cicatrix  consequent  upon  the  opening.  In  the  majori- 
ty of  cases  this  may  be  true,  but  in  a  consecutive  false  popliteal 
aneurism,  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  foetus  of  five  or  six  months, 
dissected  by  M.  Lisfranc,  the  tumour  was  found  to  have  dimi- 
nished the  calibre  of  the  artery  b^  a  third,  both  below  and  for 
three  lines  above  the  opening,  while  higher  up,  and  for  an  inch 
above  its  passage  through  the  adductor  magnus^  the  vessel  was 
almost  double  its  ordinary  sise.  None  of  its  coats  were  ruptur- 
ed. The  parietes  were  thickened,  without  appreciable  inflam- 
mation, and  more  friable  than  elsewhere; 

The  characters  of  spontaneous  aneurisms  are  different.  The 
principal  fact  connected  with  them  is,  that  they  afiect  almost 
exclusively  the  aortic  system ;  for  of  three  hundred  cases  occur- 
ring to  or  collected  by  M.  Lisfranc,  only  two  or  three  were  to  be 
found,  and  these  liable  to  objection,  in  which  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  afiected.  This  he  attributes  to  a  diflerence  in  their 
structure,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

On  submitting  the  internal  coat  of  a  large  aortic  artery  to  a 
careful  examination,  a  thin  transpiarent  pellicle  will  be  found  lin- 
ing  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  Externally  to  this  appears  a  dense, 
hard,  brittle  tissue,  which  can  be  separated  only  in  scales,  form- 
ing in  reality  a  separate  tunic  composed  of  several  layers,  situat- 
ed between  the  fibrous  and  serous  coats.  This  structure,  which 
Malgaigne  has  named  the  sclerous  tunic,  is  that  which  renders 
the  parietes  of  the  systemic  stronger  than  those  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  so  that  if  a  branch  of  each  of  equal  calibre  be  cut  through, 
that  from  the  aorta  will  present  an  almost  circular  opening, 
while  that  from  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be  evidently  collap- 
sed. When  any  species  of  concretion,  or  any  point  of  ossifica- 
tion occurs  in  the  aorta,  it  is  almost  always  in  this  tunic,  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery  where  this  coat  is 
not  found,  no  well  attested  case  of  ossification  is  to  be  met  with. 

On  examining  an  aneurism  attentively,  the  difierent  coats  of 
the  afiected  artery  will  be  found  more  or  less  altered  in  their 
texture  and  properties.  They  are  generally  thickened,  softened, 
and  beset  with  difierent  concretions,  both  at  the  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  tumour,  and  also  above  and  below  it.'  What- 
ever the  alteration  be,  the  coats  are  deprived  of  their  elas- 
ticity, and,  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  1>lood,  become  di- 
lated, so  as  to  constitute  aneurism.  Sometimes  the  artery  is 
dilated  only  on  one  side,  at  other  times  in  its  whole  circum- 
ference. Sometimes  the  three  tunics  are  dilated  at  once,  but 
more  frequently  the  internal  coats,  which. are  less  extensible, 
are  divided,  and  the  sac  is  formed  of  the  external  one  alone. 

VOL.  XLIV.  NO.  124.  N 
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There  are  olber  Tarieties  which  M.  Litfiraac  does  not  particu- 
larise, because  it  is  impossible  to  discover  them  before  the  ojpe* 
ration.  The  alteration  of  structure,  it  is  well  known,  always 
extends  considerably  beyond  the  aneurism^  and  the  farther  from 
the  tumour  the  means  of  obliteration  are  applied,  the  greater  is 
the  security  and  the  chance  of  success.  In  some  indiyiduals» 
the  arterial  system  is  aflected  throughout  its  whole  extent,  thus 
constituting  the  aneurismal  diathesis. 

Varicose  aneurism  is  usually  produced  by  a  traumatic  cause. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  occasional  and  predis* 
posing  causes  of  aneurism.  To  render  the  results,  however,  of 
any  consequence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  this  long 
and  painful  labour  on  a  great  scale,  and  the  want  of  detail  in 
many  of  the  recorded  cases,  prevents  the  inquirer  from  gaining 
the  information  of  which  he  is  in  search.  M.  Lisfranc  has  en* 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  sex  and  age  in  produ- 
cing the  disease,  and  its  comparative  frequency  in  diflerent  arte- 
ries.    The  following  are  the  results. 

Women  are  in  general  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  men, 
but  the  statements  of  authors  require  to  be  modified.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Wikon,  Mr  John  Hunter  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  woman  affected  with  true  or  spontaneous  aneurism. 
In  Mr  Hodgson^s  63  cases,  in  29  of  which  the  disease  was  si- 
tuated  in  the  aorta,  the  proportion  was,  56  men  to  7  women,  or 
8  to  1.  M.  Lisfranc^s  estimate  differs  widely  from  this.  In 
164  cases  collected  by  him,  none  of  which  could  be  the  subject 
of  a  surgical  operation,  the  proportion  was  141  men  to  13  wo- 
men, or  nearly  11  to  L 

Of  the  comparative  fr^uencv  of  the  disease  in  different  ar- 
teries, M.  Lisfranc  gives  the  following  table : 

I.  Popliteal  tnenrum,      •        -      69 

3.  Carotid,            -  .              17 

4.  SttbcUma,  -  -  16 
6.  AziUary,  -  .  -  U 
6.  External  iliac,  •  -  5 
7-  Brachto-cepbalic,  .          .         4 

8.  Humeral,  .  •  3 

9.  Primitive  iliac,  -  -        3 

Hodgson'^8  numbers  are,  femoral,  16 ;  inguinal,  IS ;  subclavian 
and  axillary,  5 ;  carotid,  9. 

The  we  at  which  aneurism  most  frequently  appears  has  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated.  M.  Lisfranc  has  collected  ISO 
cases  in  which  the  ages  of  the  patients  were  ascertained,  and  the 
following  is  the  result 

IS,  -  -  1  20  to  25,  .  -  5 

16  to  20,  -  3  2ACO30,  -  -  12 


10.  Anterior  tibial. 

3 

11.  Gluteal, 

2 

12.  Internal  iliac. 

2 

13*  Temporal,            - 

14.  Internal  carotid. 

16.  Cubital, 

] 

16.  Peroneal, 

17.  Radial, 

1 

18.  Palmar, 

60to65» 

. 

U 

55  to  60, 

. 

6 

60  to  70, 

. 

S 

70  to  80. 

. 

8 
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so  to  95«  24 

35  to  40,  15 

40  to  45,  90 

4510  50,  .               17 

From  this  tatde  it  would  appear  that  aneurism  occurs  moat 
frequently  between  the  age  of  80  and  50.  In  the  ten  years 
above  and  below  that  period,  the  diminution  is  very  remarka- 
ble^ Before  £0  and  after  60,  the  disease  is  very  rare.  Aneu« 
rism  by  anastomosis  is  met  with  most  frequently  before  the  age 
of  15,  very  rarely  among  adults,  and  M.  Lisfranc  knows  of  no  case 
oocunring  in  old  age. 

In  the  historical  details  we  find  much  interesting  informa- 
don.  Without  seeking  to  deprive  the  modems  of  their  due 
share  of  merit,  M.  Lisfranc  does  fiiU  justice  to  the  ancients, 
and  brings  to  light  some  circumstances  which  both  Sprengel  and 
Deseimeris  have  either  altogether  omitted  or  stated  inexactly. 

After  remarking  that  though  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  the  most  of 
their  plans  had  a  reference  to  the  traumatic  species  only,  M. 
Lisfranc  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  first  known  plan  of  treating 
the  disease  has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  writers  on  medicine.  It 
is  that  of  Rufus,  quoted  by  Aetius,  and  thus  translated  by  Mon- 
tanus.  ^*  Si  vas,  undo  emanat  sanguis,  profimdum  fuerit,  *  *  * 
ubi  situm  ejus  et  magnitudinem  diligenter  perspexeris,  noveris- 
que  numquid  vena  sit  an  arteria,  vas  immiasa  volselia  eatende'- 
mu8  et  moderate  dtcumflectemus.  Ac  ubi  ne  sic  quidem  ces* 
saverit,  vinculo  constringemus ;  nonnunquam  et  post  vinculi 
nexum,  oblique  vas  inddere  cogimur.^  Aet.  Lib.  xiv.  cap.  52. 
Venet.  1534w  If  the  first  part  of  this  be  compared  with  the  ex- 
pression employed  by  Galen,  in  the  only  passage  where  he  speaks 
of  torsion,  the  sense,  turn  of  the  expression,  and  members  of  the 
sentence  will  be  found  to  be  the  same,  the  words  alone  being 
different  The  torsion  of  the  arteries  here  spoken  of  is  not  a 
mere  random  expression ;— for  it  is  repeated  by  Galen,  copied  by 
Avicenna,  lauded  by'  Caesar  Magatus,  and  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  supported  by  M.  A.  Severinus.  Here  also  we 
find  simple  ligature  recommended,  and  in  certain  cases,  liga- 
ture with  section  of  the  vessel. 

Aetius  afterwards  described  another  process,  which  he  seems 
to  have  invented.  The  aneurism  being  situated  at  the  bend  of 
the  ann,  he  exposed  the  artery  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  be- 
bw  the  arm-pit,  and  having  passed  two  ligatures  round  it,  divid- 
ed it,  and  afterwards  opened  the  aneurismal  sac,  removed  its 
contents,  and  tied  the  artery  at  this  point  eicut  priorem.  This 
last  expression  would  lead  us  to  infer,  as  M.  Dezeimeris  has 
done,  that  he  placed  two  ligatures  on  it  also. 

When  we  come  to  the  epoch  of  Paul  of  iEgina,  we  find  that 
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this  practice  had  been  modified  considerably.  To  him  belong 
two  operations,  the  one  for  traumatic,  the  other  for  spontaneous 
aneurism.  In  the  latter  (9%  ejt  arteria  dilatata  tumor  obvenerit) 
he  exposed  the  artery,  applied  two  ligatures  by  means  of  a  needle, 
and  plunged  a  bistoury  into  the  middle  of  the  vessel.  Though 
the  text  is  very  obscure,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  punctu- 
red the  sac,  and  placed  a  ligature  above  and  below  it.  Thus 
the  plan  of  Dionb  and  almost  all  the  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  may  be  traced  directly  from  Paul  of  iEgina.  In  trauma- 
tic aneurism  (ri  e»  ruptura  arteruB  creatum  rit  aneuriema)  the 
operator  seised  the  whole  tumour  with  his  fingers  and  pierced 
it  at  its  base  with  a  needle,  furnished  with  two  threads,  with 
which  he  secured  separately  each  half  of  the  tumour.  If  it 
were  too  large  to  be  thus  operated  on,  four  threads  were  passed^ 
and  four  portions  were  ligatured.  The  object  of  the  operation 
was  to  remove  the  cyst  and  leave  the  artery  entire.  This  plan 
has  been  recommended  by  some  of  the  modems,  but  probably 
never  put  in  execution. 

The  Arabians  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  mere  copying 
of  the  Greeks.  A  vicenna  recommends  simple  ligature  in  wounds 
of  arteries,  and  directs  to  be  placed  between  the  wound  and  the 
heart.  If  the  lower  opening  should  bleed  he  enjoins  the  appli- 
cation of  a  second  ligature.  The  same  may  be  found  in  Galen ; 
but  the  following  plan,  adopted  by  Avicenna  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  arteries,  is,  in  M.  Lisfranc's  opinion,  quite  original.  A 
plug  composed  of  rabbit's  hair,  cobwebs,  fine  cotton,  old  linen, 
provided  with  substances  proper  for  arresting  hemorrhage,  was 
to  be  introduced  into  the  artery,  and  a  ligature,  firmly  applied 
above  it.  In  this  will  be  seen  the  elements  of  an  operation  more 
recently  brought  forward. 

Guy  de  Chauliac  first  recommended  compression  of  the  tu- 
mour with  the  use  of  astringents,  a  plan  afterwards  followed  by 
Par^  with  no  satisfactory  results.  Guillemeau  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  AnePs  method^;  but,  according  to  M. 
Deseimeris,  he  merely  copied  the  plan  of  Aetius.  To  prove 
that  M.  Deseimeris  is  in  error,  M.  Lisfranc  quotes  from  Guil- 
lemeau several  passages,  which  show  that  his  plan  was  the  same 
as  AnePs,  but  very  different  from  that  of  Aetius.  But  Guillemeau 
did  not  bring  forward  his  plan  as  any  thing  new,  and  M.  Lisfranc 
naturally  set  about  inquiring  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
communicated  to  him  by  his  master  Pare.  In  the  course  of 
this  investigation,  lie  met  with  a  passage  in  the  34th  chapter  of 
the  7th  book  of  Par^,  in  which,  after  narrating  a  case  where  death 
ensued  from  opening  an  aneurism  which  had  been  unsuccessfully 
treated  with  astringents,  he  counsels  the  surgeon  never  to  open 
an  aneurismal  sac,   unless  small,  and   situated  in  a  part  not 
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dangerous,  but  instead  to  expose  the  artery  and  pass  a  needle 
armed  with  a  thread  under  it  both  above  and  below  the  wound, 
allowing  the  ligatures  to  fall  out  of  themselves.  The  words  are 
these :  **  Quare  tyronem  chirurgum  diligenter  monitum  velim, 
ne  temere  aneurismata^nisi  forte  exigua  sint  et  in  parte  igno- 
bili,  nee  insignibus  vasibus  prsedita',  aperiat ;  hac  potius  arte 
curationem  aggrediatur.  Cutis  superincidatur,  dum  patefiat 
arteria,  patefacta  ipsa,  scalpello  undique  a  circumstantibus 
particulis  diducatur,  ipsi  retusa  et  incurva  acus  introrsum  filum 
trahens  subjiciatur,  tegetur,  hinc  abseindatur,  intorti  fill  lapsus 
expectetur,  dum  natura  abscissae  arterise  bras  regenerata  came 
abducet ;  dehinc  reliquum  curationis  simplicium  vulnerum 
modo  absolvatur.^  The  latter  part  is  thus  translated  by  Johnson, 
1678.  ^*  Cut  the  skin  which  lies  over  it,  until  the  artery  ap- 
pear, and  then  separate  it  with  your  knife  iiom  the  particles 
about  it,  then  thrust  a  blunt  crooked  needle  with  a  thread  met 
under  it :  bend  it,  then  cut  it  off,  and  so  expect  the  falling  off 
the  thread  itself,  whilst  nature  covers  the  surfaces  of  the  cut 
artery  with  new  flesh ;  then  the  residue  of  the  cure  may  be  per* 
formed  after  the  manner  of  simple  wounds.^^ 

Thus,  M.  Lisiranc  affirms,  Desault  or  Hunter^s  jdan  may  be 
traced  first  to  Anel,  then  to  Guillemeau,  and  last  of  all  to  Par^. 

These  facts  do  not  in  the  least  detract  from  Mr  Hunter^s 
merits.  The  continental  writers  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  circumstance,  that  his  claims  rest,  not  upon  the  application 
of  the  ligature,  for  that,  as  we  haveseen,  may  be  traced  far  enough 
back  ;  but  upon  his  discerning  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  diseased  portion,  upon 
the  principles  on  which  the  cure  was  perfected,  and  upon  his 
establishing  the  truth  of  his  .doctrines  by  experiments  and  ob- 
servations. In  these  his  originality  cannot  be  disputed ;  and 
it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfair  to  endeavour  to  lessen  a  mane's 
reputation  by  showing  that  he  has  no  right  to  an  honour  which 
he  never  claimed,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  the  back  ground 
his  true  title  to  celebrity. 

Though  M.  Berard,  in  his  article  on  aneurism,  has  asserted 
that  M.  A.  Severinus  applied  the  cautery  with  success  to  the 
cure  of  that  disease,  a  reference  to  his  writings  will  prove  that 
it  was  rather  on  account  of  the  gangrene  than  of  the  aneurism 
that  he  recommended  it;  and  M.  Lisfranc  declares  that  no  where 
has  he  been  able  to  find  that  barbarous  plan  practised  or  recom- 
mended. 

In  France  the  timid  surgery  of  the  seventeenth  century  con- 
tented itself  principally  with  inventing  new  apparatus  for  com- 
pressing the  tumour.  With  Dionis  alone,  it  seemed  to  revive; 
but  it  was  the  operation  of  Paul  of  iEgina  that  was  in  repute^ 
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At  this  period,  however,  »  new  plan  of  applying  the  ligatore 
was  spoken  of,  which  consisted  in  placing  between  the  thread 
and  the  artery  a  small  roll  of  linen, — a  method  of  which  Scarpa 
was  believed  to  be  the  inventor.  To  this  epoch  also  may  be 
referred  the  plan  of  tjring  the  artery  by  passbg  the  needle 
through  the  vessel,  which  was  afterwards  reproduced  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Anel  treited  an 
aneurism  of  the  brachial  artery  according  to  the  forgotten  no- 
tions of  Psr^.  Seventy  years,  however,  elapsed  before  its  advan- 
tages were  duly  appreciated,  when  Hunter  and  Desault  put  it  in 
practice  almost  at  tne  same  time  in  England  and  France.  The 
Old  Academy  of  Surgery  followed,  with  some  modifications,  the 
plan  of  Paul  of  JSrina. 

Who  invented  the  ligatures  of  reserve  is  not  exactly  ascer- 
tained, nor  is  it  of  much  consequence.  It  is  well  known  that 
they  used  to  be  employed  to  the  number  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
above  and  below  the  tumour,  and  that  they  almost  always  prov- 
ed unsuccessful. 

At  this  period  also  the  method  of  Valsalva,  tc^ther  with  the 
application  of  refrigerants  to  the  tumour,  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed. Lambert  proposed  to  sew  up  the  opening  in  the  artery ; 
and  finally,  Brasdor  recommended  the  tying  of  the  artery  on 
the  distal  side  of  the  tumour,  or  between  the  aneurism  and  the 
capillaries.  Pressure  upon  the  artery,  both  above  and  below 
the  tumour,  was  also  tried. 

The  nineteenth  century  found  the  ground  thus  cleared.  The 
place  where  the  ligature  ought  to  be  applied  was  generally 
agreed  upon ;  but  new  discussions  arose  regarding  the  kind  oi 
ligatures  to  be  used,  and  the  method  of  applying  them ;  such 
as,  whether  they  ought  to  be  large  or  small,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, of  thread,  silk,  metal,  or  doeskin,  definitive  or  temporary, 
left  in  the  wound,  or  permitted  to  hang  out,  and,  in  fine,  whether 
any.  other  means  coidd  be  substituted  for  them.  Among  the 
methods  proposed  may  be  mentioned  the  seton,  the  introduction 
of  foreign  bodies  into  the  vessel  itself,  simple  acupuncture  and 
acupuncture  with  electricity,  torsion,  retrusion  (refoulemeni) 
pinching,  the  last  three  being  due  to  the  inventive  spirit  of  M. 
Amussat. 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  the  historical  details  given  by  M. 
Lisfranc.  In  them  we  remark  the  usual  oYnission  of  the  labours 
of  British  surgeons,  which  are  scarcely  even  alluded  to.  Surely 
it  would  have  been  but  justice  to  have  sketched,  however  brief- 
ly, the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  Cooper,  Thomson,  Jones, 
Hodgson,  Travers,  Lawrence,  and  Hutchinson,  who,  though 
not  able  to  compete  with  Amussat  in  the  numberof  inventions  pro- 
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dttced  within  a  given  time,  have  the  more  UBeful,  though  less  ob- 
trusive,  merit  of  refuting  erroneous  notions,  formerly  prevalent, 
and  of  perfecting  the  minutie  of  the  operations. 

We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  treatise  which  M.  Lis- 
iranc  devotes  to  the  examination  of  the  various  plans  contrived 
finr  the  obliteration  of  the  affected  vessel  in  cases  of  aneurism. 
These  he  arranges  under  three  heads.  The  first  comprehends 
the  means  acting  on  the  tumour  itself,  the  second  those  acting 
on  the  artery  between  the  tumour  and  the  heart,  and  the  third 
those  employed  beyond  the  tumour. 

The  processes  which  act  upcm  the  tumour  itself  consist  of  the 
application  of  stiptics  or  refrigerants,  compression,  incision,  and 
plugging,  suture,  electropuncture,  and  the  cautery.  Of  these 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  electropuncture  alone,  as  all  the  rest 
must  be  familiar  to  the  reader. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  proved  that  elec 
iricity  tended  to  promote  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  M.  Pr^- 
vas  proposed  to  unite  galvanism  to  acupuncture.  To  ascertain 
the  e&ct  of  this  agent  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  MM.  Pravaz  and 
Guerard  opened  the  aorta  of  a  rabbit.  The  blood  escaped  with 
jets ;  but  on  bringing  galvanic  conductors  near  the  orifice,  a 
brownish  clot  was  formed  immediately,  which  suspended  for  a 
moment  the  flow  of  blood.  Whether  galvanism  communicated 
by  needles  to  the  blood  in  an  aneurismal  tumour  will  have  the 
effect  of  coagulating  it,  remains  to  be  proved.  In  the  absence 
of  all  facts  favourable  or  unfavourable,  M.  Lisfranc  offers  no 
opinion  except  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan.  We  have  cited  it 
merely  for  its  novelty,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  its  only  recom^ 
mendation. 

The  means  of  obliteration  applied  to  the  artery  between  the 
aneurism  and  the  heart  are»  compression,  mediate  and  immediate, 
ligature,  plugs,  the  seton,  acupuncture,  torsion,  retrusion,  f  r^. 
f&idement)  and  pinching.  We  beg  to  direct  the  reader^s  atten- 
tion to  the  last  three,  the  honour  of  inventing  which  is  claimed 
by  M.  Amussat. 

Torsion  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  applicable  only  to 
arteries  opening  on  the  surface  of  a  wound,  but  its  inventor  and 
many  others  consider  it  useful  in  cases  of  a  different  description, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

If  in  the  subject  an  artery  be  exposed  to  the  extent  of  some 
lines,  fixed  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps  or  two  fingers,  and 
twisted  on  its  axis,  till  the  membranes  be  ruptured,  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  will  occur.  The  twisted  cellular  coat  forms  a 
Species  of  cap,  surmounted  at  its  extremity  by  a  small  knob,  pro- 
duced by  the  torsion  of  the  membrane.  The  vessel  is  perfectly 
obliterated,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  irregularly  nip- 
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tured  above  the  points  where  the  forceps  is  applied,  contract, 
detach  themselves  from  the  cellular  tunic,  and,  in  fine,  sometimes 
curl  up  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  The  same  takes  place  in 
the  living  subject  But  immediately  after  the  operation,  the 
end  of  the  artery  is  raised  by  the  pulsations  of  the^  column  of 
Jblood  to  which  the  twisted  cellular  coat  opposes  an  obstacle  al- 
most insurmountable,  and,  as  happens  when  the  ligature  is  ap- 
plied, a  clot  of  blood  is  formed.  This  adheres  by  its  base  to 
the  point  where  the  middle  and  internal  tunics  are  torn  and  se- 
parated from  the  cellular,  and  the  more  extensive  this  separation 
is,  the  stronger  are  the  adhesions.  The  vessel  thus  obliterated 
undergoes,  as  far  as  the  first^collateral  branch,  the  same  changes 
as  after  ligature.  While  the  inflammatory  process  with  effusion 
of  lymph  is  going  on  internally,  the  same  takes  place  externally 
around  the  cellular  coat,  which  is  thereby  agglutinated  to  the 
neighbouring  tissues  to  the  increase  of  its  resisting  power. 
What  becomes  of  the  twisted  extremity  of  the  artery  has  not 
been  precisely  ascertained.  M.  Amussat  is  inclined  to  think 
that  it  mortifies  or  is  absorbed,  leaving  the  internal  coats  retrud-. 
ed  and  agglutinated.  Schrader  believes  it  to  be  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue. 

When  the  calibre  of  an  artery  is  considerable,  M.  Amussat 
modifies  the  process  in  a  slight  degree,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
the  operation  more  secure.  The  instruments  which  he  uses  con- 
sists of  four  pairs  of  forceps,  two  of  the  ordinary  shape,  one  de- 
nominated by  him  pince  a  baguettes^  the  two  blades  of  which 
terminate  in  well  polished  cylindrical  rods,  half  a  line  in  diame- 
ter, and  several  lines  in  length,  and  a  fourth  pair  for  torsion, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  slide,  to  close  and  fix  the  blades.  With 
these  the  operation  is  thus  performed. 

With  one  pair  of  ordinary  forceps,  the  free  extremity  of  the 
artery  is  seised,  and  with  the  other  the  vessel  is  disengaged  from 
the  surrounding  parts  and  made  project  five  or  six  lines  beyond 
the  wound.  When  thusthoroughly  isolated,  the  last  is  replaced  by 
the  twistingforceps,  with  which  the  artery  is  laid  hold  of  transverse- 
ly at  its  extremity.  The  pince  des  baguettes  is  then  applied  to 
the  vessel  on  a  level  with  the  wound,  and  pressed  firmly,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  through  the  middle  and  internal  coats,  after 
which  the  forceps  for  torsion  is  twisted  in  its  axis  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  circle,  as  if  the  vessel  were  to  be  rolled  round  its  points 
like  a  ribband,  the  pince  a  baguettes  being  taken  as  the  point 
of  resistance.  In  fine,  by  a  see-saw  motion  of  the  body  of  the 
forceps,  at  first  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  tlie  artery,  as  if  to 
commence  the  torsion,  it  is  brought  insensibly  in  the  direction 
of  this  axis,  and  by  rolling,  the  instrument  between  the  fingers  the . 
torsion  is  finished.  The  pince  a  baguettes  is  then  withdrawn  and 
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with  the  twisting  forceps,  the  end  of  the  artery  is  pushed  into 
the  wound,  or  the  knob  is  cut  off. 

,  The  success  of  the  process  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  modifications  which  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  undergoes 
in  the  Uist  two  steps  of  the  operation.  When  by  pressure,  the 
two  internal  coats  are  cut  through,  they  retract,  and  leave  the 
uneven  surfaces  of  the  cellular  tunic  in  close  contact  with  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  above 
described,  the  slender  blades  of  which  are  separated  only  by  the 
thickness  of  this  tunic.  When,  therefore,  the  artery  is  rolled  on 
the  other  forceps,  it  is  forced  to  pass  through  this  narrow  space, 
which  not  being  sufficient  to  admit  all  the  three  coats  united, 
the  two  internal,  which  are  but  slightly  attached  to  the  exter* 
nal,  are  detached  from  it,  and  curl  up  into  the  interior  of  the 
vessel.  This  is  that  modification  of  the  operation  called  retru- 
sioo,  to  be  afterwards  described.  In  proportion  as  the  cellular 
coat  is  twisted,  the  artery  is  withdrawn  more  and  more  through 
the  pirue  a  baguettes^  the  internal  tunics  are  proportionally  se- 
parated, and  ascend  likeafiree  tube  in  theinterior  of  the  vessel, 
and  on  pressing  the  portion  behind  the  instrument,  a  sort  of 
wedge  will  be  felt  passing  between  the  blades  and  separating 
them. 

If  the  artery  be  examined  after  the  operation,  it  will  be  seen 
terminating  in  a  sFight  rounded  swelling,  surmounted  at  the 
centre  by  the  twisted  cellular  tunic.  When  opened  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  axis,  it  exhibits  a  tube  formed  of  the  internal  coats 
of  the  vessel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surface  by  which  the  re« 
tarded  tunics  adhered  to  the  external  coat  constitutes  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tube,  around  which  there  is  a  circular  cul  de  sac. 
The  opeiiing  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  summit  is  extremely 
small,  in  consequence  of  the  approximation  of  its  walls.  The 
tube  ascending  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  current  of  the  blood 
would  soon  be  drawn  back  by  it,  if  left  to  itself,  but  sustained 
by  the  torsion  of  the  cellular  coat  it  presents  an  insurmountable 
barrier. 

To  prove  the  d^ee  of  resistance  which  an  artery  thus  twist- 
ed offers  to  the  current  of  blood,  M.  Amussat  made  use  of  for- 
cible injections,  but  though  the  vessel  was  elongated  thereby, 
it  never  gave  way.  When,  however,  simple  torsion  without  re- 
trusion  was  employed,  the  internal  coats  have  on  some  occasions 
been  ruptured,  and  the  fluid  eiiused  into  the  cellular  tunic  with- 
out, however,  having  the  effect  of  untwisting  it. 

Fricke  of  Hamburgh  prefers  another  plan,  which  is  more 
simple  but  less  secure.  The  chief  difference  between  his  and 
M.  Amussafs  consists  in  not  fixing  the  artery  previous  to  em- 
ploying torsional  which  his  experiments  have  led  him  to  suppose 
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unnecessary.     M.  Amossat^s  observations  lead  him  to  adq>i  an 
opposite  opinion,  which  is  supported  by  M.  Lisfranc. 

Torsion  has  not  yet  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism, 
and  till  the  experiment  be  tried,  M.  Lisfranc  conceives  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  predict  any  thing  concerning  it.  Considering, 
however,  its  success  in  wounds  and  amputations,  he  thinks  a  trial 
of  it  justifiable.  Our  opinion  is,  that  not  only  would  the  opera, 
tion  be  more  tedious  and  severe,  but  the  success  less  sure  than 
when  the  ligature  is  employed. 

Retrusion  (refoulement)  'is  another  operation  devised  by  If; 
Amussat.  All  the  instrumenu  necessary  are  two  pairs  of  forceps 
a  bagtieites.  The  artery  is  to  be  separated  for  some  lines  from  the 
neighbouring  tissues,  and  to  be  seised  with  the  instruments,  which 
are  to  be  pressed  together  so  as  to  rupture  the  middle  and  intemiU 
coats.  These,  instead  of  being  pushed  up  towards  the  heart,  as 
in  torsion,  are  retruded  in  an  opposito  direction.  On  opening 
the  artery  in  the  subject,  the  coats  are  found  inverted  and  re- 
truded, so  as  to  form  a  small  tube,  as  in  torsion,  only  in  an  op« 
posite  direction.  In  the  living  body  the  following  takes  place.  The 
artery  lefc  to  itself  regains  its  situation,  the  blood  strikes  against 
the  cone  of  the  retruded  membranes,  and  continues  for  some  time 
to  traverse  the  small  central  canal.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  a  clot  is  formed,  which  obstructs  the  passage.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  clot  is  complete,  and  adheres  ktrongly  throughout 
to  the  denuded  cellular  coat,  the  base  of  the  retruded  portion,  and 
the  interior  of  the  canal  like  a  nail.  In  most  cases,  the  exterior 
of  the  artery,  which  is  isolated  at  this  point  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  suppurates,  and  when  the  cure  is  complete,  eidhibite  a 
fusiform  swelUng  {un  renflement  fimforme.) 

When  retrusion  is  practised  on  the  side  towards  the  heart, 
the  blood  by  ito  impetus  commonly  pushes  back  the  membranes, 
and  the  formation  of  the  clot  is  slow  and  difficult. 

Two  objections  may  be  made  to  this  operation ;  Isi,  that  the 
cellular  coat  will  not  bear  the  necessary  traction,  and  Sd,  that  a 
consecutive  false  aneurism  may  be  the  consequence.  The  first 
is  answered  by  the  fact,  that  the  external  coat  resists  greater 
force  than  what  is  necessarily  used  in  retrusion ;  and  to  the  second 
it  may  be  replied,  that  the  accident  dreaded  has  never  occurred 
in  any  experiment  made  by  M.  Amussat,  even  when  he  attempt^  • 
ed  to  produce  it  The  experience,  however,  of  the  inventor  has 
led  him  to  abandon  the  operation,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion to  it 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  by  pressing  an  artery  be- 
tween the  blades  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  internal  membranes 
are  ruptured,  while  the  external  remains  entire.  If  the  vessel 
be  then  left  to  itself  without  suspending  the  current  of  blood, 
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each  wave  washes  the  little  wound,  carries  along  with  it  the  oo- 
agolable  lymph  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  or  hinders  its  agglutinat* 
ing,  so  that  a  clot  is  never  formed.  Whatever  be  the  num- 
ber of  the  pinches,  obliteration  of  the  artery  never  takes 
place.  On  applying  a  ligature,  however,  below  these  michurea, 
a  clot  was  readily  formed,  which,  upon  opening  the  artery,  was 
found  to  have  produced  a  small  circular  projection  at  each  com- 
pressed portion,  {chaque  mdchure.)  In  four*  days  the  adhesions 
are  completely  organised,  and  the  ligature  may  be  removed. 
Hiis  operation  has  not  yet  been  performed  on  man,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  sanguine  view  taken  by  ,M.  Lisfranc  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  it,  we  see  in  it  nothing  deserving 
of  notice  except  as  a  suigical  curiosity. 

Passing  over  that  part  of  the  treatise  devoted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  plans  for  obliterating  the  artery,  by  applying  the 
means  beyond  the  aneurismal  sac,  we  reach  the  concluding  sec- 
tion, in  which  the  author  sums  up  his  opinions.  These  ite  shall 
give  very  briefly. 

The  means  applied  to  the  tumour  are  inefficacious.  Some  of 
them,  as  suture  and  plugging,  are  dangerous,  uid  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. Electro-puncture  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  conception 
rather  than  operation. 

The  means  applied  to  the  proximal  side  of  the  aneurism  are  at 
once  the  most  certain  and  powerful.  Some  tried  only  on  the  low- 
er animals  are  inadmissible,  such  as  the  seton,  acupuncture,  re- 
trusion,  and  mechanical  plugs  without  ligature.  Mediate  and  im- 
mediate compression  and  ligature  are  not  free  either  from  in- 
convenience or  danger.  Torsion  and  pinching  with  ligature 
deserve  to  be  tried. 

Brasdor^s  plan  is  applicable  only  when  the  other  methods  are 
unadvisable,  or  impossible  to  be  executed. 

In  regard  to  particular  plans,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  com- 
pression is  too  painful  and  inefficacious,  and  that  simple,  and  in 
some  cases  double  ligature,  with  section  of  the  artery  in  the  in- 
terval, are  preferable,  unless  they  should  be  replaced  by  torsion, 
or  pinching,  with  ligature.  There  is  only  one  case  to  which 
these  conclusions  are  inapplicable,  and  that  is  in  ossification,  or 
any  important  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  artery.  In  such 
a  case  M.  Lisfranc  recommends  immediate  compression,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Maldgo,  or  the  introduction  of  a  plug  of  wax 
into  the  artery,  in  imitation  of  MM.  Roux  and  Dupuytren. 

M.  Lisfranc  concludes  this  section  with  a  rapid  view  of  the 
operations  applicable  to  each  species  of  aneurism,  for  the  parti- 
culars of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  treatise  itself. 

The  analytical  table  contained  in  the  last  thirty-seven  pages, 
is  perhaps  the  most  useftd  and  extensive  that  has  been  drawn 
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up  on  any  subject  connected  with  medicine.  To  analyse  it  would 
communicate  little  or  no  information  to  the  reader.  We  must  beg 
him  to  study  it  for  himself,  satisfied  as  we  are  that,  though  there 
bad  been  nothing  interesting  in  the  rest  of  the  work,  this  alone 
would  have  given  it  a  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  every 
medical  library. 

We  have  now  to  state  briefly  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  appearance  of  the  second  publication,  the  title  of  which  ap- 
pears at  the  commencement  of  this  article.    - 

It  must  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  one  part  of  the 
comparative  trial  instituted  in  the  election  of  a  professor  in  Paris, 
consists  in  each  candidate  defending  his  thesis  against  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  raised  against  it  by  the  other  competitors. 
This  is  no  mere  form,  for  the  thesis  is  sure  to  be  criticised  by 
rivals,  both  learned  and  acute,  and  interested  in  depreciating  its 
merits.  The  task  of  the  author  is  thus  rendered  arduous  enough, 
without  any  other  individual  who  may  be  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  stepping  forward  to  assist  his  opponents.  This 
on  the  present  occasion  was  done  not  only  in  an  ungenerous,  but, 
as  we  conceive,  in  a  highly  dishonourable  manner,  by  M.  Desei- 
meris,  the  under  librarian  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris, — a 
situation  which  is.  always  filled  by  some  man  of  learning  con- 
nected with  that  body.  His  erudition  and  talents  were  appre- 
ciated by  none  more  than  by  M.  Lisfiranc,  of  whom,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  took  so  unjustifiable  an  advantage.  The  nicts 
are  these. 

M.  I^isfranc,  in  his  historical  details  impugned,  but  in  the 
calmest  manner  possible,  some  of  the  opinions  of  M.  Desei- 
meris,  who  hastily  printed  an  answer  to  them.  This,  though 
couched  in  rather  unbecoming  language,  and  charging  M.  Lis- 
franc with  ignorance,  and  falsification  of  quotations,  might  have 
been  looked  upon  merely  as  a  specimen  of  bad  taste  in  conduct- 
ing a  controversy.  But  M.  Dezeimeris  carried  his  malice  far- 
ther. He  distributed  to  each  of  M.  Lisfranc^s  fellow  candidates, 
and  to  each  of  his  judges  on  the  morning  of  the  discussion,  a 
non-corrected  proof  of  his  pamphlet,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
leaving  M.  Lisfranc  at  the  mercy  of  his  rivals.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  received  no  copy.  Accordingly,  when  the  dis- 
cussion commenced,  M.  Berard  began  by  objecting  to  the  his- 
torical details ;  the  name  of  M.  Deseimeris  happened  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  M.  Lisfranc  addressed  to  the  judges  and  the  assem- 
bly  a  manly  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  These 
were  no  sooner  known,  than  the  other  candidates,  with  a  feeling 
truly  honourable,  waived  all  discussion  09  these  topics.  The 
argument  then  went  on,  and  M.  Lisfranc  defended  himself  ably 
against  all  his  opponents. 
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In  his  answer,  published  after  the  election  had  terminated,  M. 
Lisfranc  triumphantly  refutes  all  M.  Dezeimeris*  statements  in  a 
style  of  cool  severity,  to  which  we  know  no  parallel  except  Gib-: 
bun^s  answer  to  Davies.  Independently,  however,  of  this,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  thesis,  illustrating 
and  explaining  it  in  many  points  of  importance.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  recommend  it  also  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

Art.  V. — Report  Jrom  the  Select  Conimitiee  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation^  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  and  appendix.  Order- 
ed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  13th  August 
1834. 

It  is  but  very  recently  that  the  Evidence  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Education,  of  which  Mr  Warburton  was 
chairman,  has  been  available  to  public  use ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore desirous  of  employing  the  first  opportunity  for  introducing 
this  very  interesting  document  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  extent  of  the  evidence.is  so  great,  and  the  topics  which 
it  embraces  so  diversified,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, united  with  the  important  nature  of  the  inquiries 
involved,  not  only  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  every  branch 
of  the  medical  profesnon,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  public, 
being  considered  as  su£Scient  cause  for  devoting  attention  to 
this  subject,  both  at  present,  and  subsequently. 

It  wUl  be  our  object  to  render  the  matters  of  investigation 
as  intelligible  as  possible,  and  therefore  to  give  such  collateral 
illustrations  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  them  so.  We  must 
necessarily,  however,  confine  our  analysis  to  the  more  material 
points  of  discussion  ;  but  we  shall  not  alter  the  order  of  the  in- 
quiry, or  aim  at  taking  ofi*  too  much  from  the  desultory  and 
irregular  character  which  it  bears ;  for  though  we  should,  by  this 
means,  gain  in  perspicuity,  we  should  diminish  the  interest  of 
the  investigation,  and  see  less  of  the  temper  and  qualifications 
of  those  whose  examination  forms  the  materials  of  the  work, 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  evidence  which  first  comes  under  consideration  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the 
first  gentleman  examined  is  Dr  Francis  Hawkins,  the  Registrar 
of  the  College.  Previous  to  giving  a  statement  of  his  evidence, 
it  may  be  proper  to  present  a  slight  introductory  sketch  of  the 
constitution  and  government  of  that  body,  for  the  information 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  attended  much  to  the 
subject 

The  College  of  Physicians  was  founded  in  the  year  1518,  by 
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ft  charter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  a  short  time  8ttbse|^uently.  It  consists  of  Fellows 
or  Sociij  who  form  the  governing  body  of  the  coUege,  and  pos- 
sess whatever  privilq^  or  immunities  belong  to  it ;  of  Condi* 
dates  J  who  are  in  their  year  of  probation  to  become  feUows ;  of  /n- 
ceptor  Candidates y  who  are  in  time  to  become  candidates ;  otUcen- 
tiaies^  who  are  equal  to  all  the  former  in  the  rights  of  pactice, 
but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  collie,  or 
with  any  of  those  public  duties  which  attach  to  that  body ;  and 
of  Extra-Licentiates^  whose  authority  of  practice  does  not  extend 
within  seven  miles  of  the  metropolis.  Belonging  to  the  college 
is  a  separate  body,  8  in  number,  called  Elects^  who  have  the  an- 
nual election  of  the  president,  independent  of  any  interference 
of  the  body  at  large,  the  examination  of  extra-licentiates,  and 
the  filling  up  of  their  own  vacancies.  The  college  annually  elect 
four  Censors  from  the  body  of  Socii,  who  are  invested  with  the 
inspection  and  government  of  the  profession  of  physic  in  Lon- 
don, and  within  seven  miles  of  it  the  visitation  of  apothecaries* 
shops ;  who,  with  the  president,  have  the  examination  of  appli* 
cants  for  admission  into  all  the  above  named  classes,  except  tnat 
of  extra-licentiates.  A  penalty  of  L.  5  per  month,  attached  to 
any  one  practising  as  a  physician  in  London,  or  within  seven 
miles  of  it,  without  the  authority  of  the  college ;  but  no  penal- 
ty is  applicable  to  any  one  practising,  without  such  authority, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  metropolis  than  seven  miles. 
Graduates  of  English  imiversities  can  practise  in  the  country, 
but  not  in  London,  without  permission  from  the  college. 

The  original  charter  gave  the  power  to  make  bye-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  body,  but  did  not  point  out  the  mode  of 
continuing  the  succession,  which  is  therefore  dictated  by  bye- 
laws,  which  have  been  the  source  of  much  discussion  and  disa- 
greement in  the  profession.  The  great  policy  of  the  college 
has  been  to  confine  the  admission  of  fellows  to  the  graduates  of 
the  two  English  universities  and  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and 
the  bye-laws  were  accordingly  framed  with  this  view.  But  when 
these  bye-laws  were  objected  to  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  as  being  illiberal,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  charter,  some  alterations  were  made  respecting  licentiates, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  ac- 
tion brought  by  Dr  Stanger  in  the  year  1796,  and  sUll  con- 
tinue as  the  laws  of  the  college. 

By  these  alterations,  which  are  viewed  as  very  unsatisfactory 
by  the  body  of  licentiates,  the  president  has  the  power  of  pro* 
posing,  at  certain  intervals,  a  licentiate  of  ten  years  standing, 
and  of  the  age  of  36,  for  election  as  a  fdlow  ;  and  ^,  any  fel- 
low may  propose  a  licentiate  of  the  same  age,  and  of  seven  years 
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gtanding,  for  examination  as  a  fellow,  and  if  the  body  assent,  he 
is  admitted  to  examination,  and  if  approved,  received  as  a  fel* 
low.  But  the  examination,  instead  of  being  conducted  by  the 
censors  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  to  take  place  before  the  body  at 
large. 

It  may  be  proper  likewise  to  state,  that  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  some  time  since,  from  a  large 
body  of  the  licentiates  of  London,  which  we  noticed  in  the  41st 
volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  255,  complaining  of  the  oppressive 
r^ulations  of  the  college,  and  praying  for  a  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

We  shall  now  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  oi 
Dr  Hawkins. 

By  the  information  of  this  gentleman,  the  proceedings  of  the 
college  are  recorded  in  its  annals,  which  extend  from  the  year 
1555,  to  the  present  period ;  with  the  exception,  that  the  vo» 
lume  is  wanting  which  comprehends  the  period  between  1771 
and  1781.  A  summary  of  the  history  of  the  college,  from  the 
granting  of  its  charter  in  1518,  to  the  commencement  of  its  an- 
nals, was  drawn  up  by  Dr  C'aius,  and  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  annals.  The  bye-laws  are  not  published,  but  they  are 
accessible  to  fellows  of  the  college ;  and  such  parts  as  relate  to 
the  licentiates  are  furnished  to  them :  copies  of  the  bye-laws, 
as  varied  from  time  to  time,  are  not  usually  kept ;  but  a  com- 
plete  copy  of  the  bye-laws,  as  existing  in  1696,  is  inserted  in 
the  annals  of  that  period.  In  the  year  1765,  new  statutes  were 
framed,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Yorke,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke. 

When  Dr  Wells  was  proposed  for  examination  on  the  80th 
of  September  1797,  the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  question  should  not  be  put. 

No  licentiate  has  ever  been  elected  in  consequence  of  such 
bye-laws,  and  one  only  in  addition  to  Dr  Wells  has  been  pro- 
posed, Dr  Pearson,  a  very  old  gentleman ;  but  he  died  before 
the  period  for  the  examination  came  on. 

The  Committee,  we  are  here  informed,  took  upon  themselves 
to  look  over  the  college  annals,  which  were  put  into  their  pos- 
session by  Dr  Hawkins. 

The  next  gentleman  who  came  before  the  committee  was 
the  president  of  the  college.  Sir  Henzy  Halford;  and  the  first 
part  of  his  examination  related  to  the  officers  of  the  college,  and 
the  general  mode  in  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  to  which 
we  have  already  sufficiently  adverted.  He  was  next  questioned 
as  to  the  case  of  Dr  Wells,  and  of  some  other  gentlemen  who 
wished  to  obtain  admission  as  fellows  of  the  college ;  and  here 
it  is  proper  to  state,  that  Dr  Wells  was  an  hospital  physician. 
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and  medical  writer  of  great  eminence  in  London,  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  highly  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most 
able  scientific  treatises  in  our  language,  the  Essay  on  Dew.  He 
was  honoured  by  the  Royal  Society  with  both  the  Copleian  and 
Rumford  medals. 

This  gentleman,  it  may  be  observed,  wished  to  know  by  an 
application  in  his  own  person,  whether  the  bye-law  which  was 
substituted  for  that  which  was  declared  by  Lord  Mansfield  to 
be  an  illegal  one,  was  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  with  ho- 
nour and  good  faith  ;  or  whether  it  wtfs  framed  in  order  merely 
to  escape  the  reprehension  to  which  the  former  had  been  sub- 
jected. Being,  therefore,  a  licentiate  of  more  than  seven  years 
standing,  and  of  the  age  of  36,  Dr  Wells  was  proposed  by  Dr 
Fitcairn,  for  an  examination  as  a  fellow  ;  but  this  proposition 
was  first  thrown  aside  on  the  ground  of  undue  notice,  and  was 
afterwards,  as  stated  by  Dr  Hawkins,  determined  by  the  collie 
not  to  be  put. 

The  proceedings  are  given  at  length  by  Dr  Wells,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Kenyon  ;  but  this  explanation  may  be  suflicient  to 
make  the  business  intelligible. 

Sir  Henry  Halford  was  with  difliculty  brought  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  College  proceedings  relative  to 
Dr  Wells,  and  considers  that  the  statements  of  that  gentleman, 
as  to  the  transaction  in  question,  were  to  be  received  with  some 
d^ee  of  caution,  on  account  of  his  being  a  disappointed  man ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  Sir  Henry  Halford  depend  on  Dr  Wells^s  evidence 
alone. 

The  case  of  the  octogenarian,  Dr  Pearson,  is  brought  forward 
two  or  three  times  by  Sir  Henry,  as  well  as  by  Dr  Hawkins, 
and  other  fellows  of  the  college,  to  show  that  the  bye-law  was 
not  inoperative.*  Sir  Henry  expresses  his  conviction  that  Dr 
Pearson  would  have  been  elected,  *^  if  he  had  not  died  ;^for  the 
proposition  was  ^'  unanimously  received.''^  But  the  unanimous 
reception  of  the  proposition,  was  merely  to  admit  to  examina- 
tion ;  and  where  could  be  the  certainty  of  the  result,  if  the  ex- 
amination meant  anything  ? 

It  must  really  excite  a  smile  to  be  informed,  that,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  be  father  to  half  the  college,  and  grand- 
father to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fellows,  a  gentleman  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  read  Greek,  and  prepare  for  an  examina- 
tion, which  was  to  give  him  the  dignity  of  coming  in  behind 
some  who  were  half  a  century  younger :  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  determine,  whether  the  ardent  desire  to  become  a 
member  of  a  body  which  might,  if  they  bad  been  so  inclined, 
have  admitted  him  by  special  favour  many  years  before,  as  they 
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had  done  several  of  hb  janiors,  evinced  more  of  strength  or  im- 
becillity.  of  mind. 

With  r^ard  to  the  power  of  admitting  licentiates  by  favour, 
into  the  clasa  of  fellows,  through  the  proposition  of  the  president. 
Sir  Henry  Halford  states,  that  seven  or  eight  have  been  admit- 
ted during  his  presidency  of  fourteen  years,  and  that  he  did  not 
recommend  one  last  year,  because  he  did  not  see  any  licentiate 
of  extraordinary  eminence  who  was  entitled  to  that  distinction. 

There  is  no  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the  college ;  "  nor 
do  we  ask,""  says  Sir  Heniy,  *^  where  a  person  has  got  his  know, 
ledge,  provided  he  possess  it.^  The  examinations  are  conduct- 
ed by  the  president  and  censors  ;  and  three  or  four  are  gene- 
rally examined  in  about  two  hours.  The  persons  examined 
must  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-six.  All  the  fellows  have  the  right 
of  attending  the  examinations ;  but  it  is  not  the  habit  of  any 
but  the  official  persons  to  do  so.  The  examinations  are  three ; 
and  are  the  same  for  fellows  and  licentiates,  with  the  exception, 
that  the  former  are  exambed  in  the  Greek  medical  classics,  the 
latter  are  not  so,  except  with  their  own  special  assent.  The 
physic  which  is  acquired  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "  is  un. 
dervalued  by  those  who  reproach  the  universities  for  not  being 
schools  of  physic  i"  but  English  graduates  go  to  Scotland  and 
elsewhere  to  study,  and  therefore  superadd  to  the  advantages 
which  they  obtain  there,  the  benefits  of  a  iHreliminary  education ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  Sir  Henry  Halford  that  there  was  a 
«<  less  good  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  at  the  English 
universities  than  at  the  others ;  there  are  clinical  lectures,"^  says 
he,  "4tnd  anatomical,  and  exceedingly  good  lectures.^ 

Sir  Henry  *^  would  guess,  that  the  examinations  for  degrtes 
in  Edinbuigh  are  not 'carried  on  with  great  strictness,^  be- 
cause **  some  of  the  persons  who  have  passed  have  been  reject- 
ed  by  the  College.'' 

There  is  no  examination  in  the  College  in  Midwifery  and  Sur- 
gery ;  and  the  fellows,  but  not  the  licentiates,  are  prohibited 
irom  practising  the  former,  which  is  regarded  as  a  manual  ope- 
ration, which  would  tend  to  disparage  and  throw  discredit  on 
men  **  who  had  been  educated  at  the  universities,  and  who  had 
taken  time  to  acquire  improvement  of  their  minds  in  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements.''  But  the  college  are  glad  if  a  licentiate 
will  practise  midwifery.  U'hey  will  not  examine  persons  who 
come  before  them  that  are  connected  with  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons,  or  any  other  corporation  **  not  strictly  medical,"  unless 
they  are  previously  disfranchised. 

The  College  cannot  prevent  surgeons  or  apothecaries  from  . 
practising  physic,  and  find  much  difficulty  and  expence  in  ex- 
cluding irregular  practitioners  from  practice;   but  the  public 
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look  op  to  the  college  as  the  tribunal  by  which  persons  properly 
educated  are  admitted  into  the  profession,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  that  body  is  held  may  be  inferred  from  the  ^*  large  at- 
tendance at  ihe  erening  meettngs."' 

Sir  Henry  thohght  that  the  power  shotfM  nM  harve  been  tnken 
out  df  th<j  hands  ^  physicifans  to  license  general  {mtctilloners ; 
bat  with  regard  to  licensing  accbucbeiirs,  the'  college  dedmed 
having  an^  thing  to  do  with  It  Extrtt-Hcenttatet  have  only  one 
examination. 

A  residence  of  two  years  at  a'  uifiversity  is  necesaary  (iir  a 
liceritiate ;  bat  the  president  has  the  power  td  nominate  ain  emi- 
nent person  to  become  a  licentiate,  who  may  ndt  have  been  ^t  a 
fmiversity  at  all ;  and  Sir  Charles  Glarke,  aiid  Dr  Mason 
Good  were  so  nominated.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
possesses  the  prerogative  of  making  a  doctor  of  phydc ;  but  the 
two  last  Archbishops  have  required  the  doctors  of  their  tiomi-: 
nation  to  go  forthwith  and  show  their  competency  to  the  col- 
lege. This,  however,  it  is  dear,  cannot  be  done!  with  such  lis 
have  not  been  two  years  at  some  university,  unless  by  the  su«* 
pension  of  the  law  upon  th^  subject. 

There  was  fermerly  a  statute  by  which  King^s  physicians  were 
authorised  t6  ti^ke  their  Scuts  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president 
immediately  on  their  appointment ;  l^it  this  hei^  be^  loftg  re- 
pealed ;  and  when  the  late  King,  ten  years  ago.  Was  desirous 
of  making  a  certain  licentiate  his  physician  (Dr  Sofuth^y)  he 
said  to  Sir  Henry  Halford  privately,  «<  You  had  better  mak^ 
him  a  fellow  of  the  college,*^  and  he  was  accordingly  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  and  elected. 

Sir  Henry  was  asked  about  th^  oj^pdSitioti  ihade  some  years 
ago  by  the  college  to  the  grafting  a  charter  to  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  of  which  he  was  theri  president ;  but  be 
seems,  by  his  answers,  to  have  singularly  forgotten  the  suti^(:rt 
entirely,  thotigh  he  took  a  prdminent  and  influential  part  in  the 
busmess,  as  sppearl  by  attiet  evidtrftc^.  He  does  not  approve, 
howe^en  of  passing  }aw6  or  Orders,  snch  tin  thilt  which  Mr 
Warbnrton  stated  was  ittade,*  during  thfe  appHt:atioti  of  thiic 
docifcty  for  a  charter,  by  which  fellows  of  the  t*bth>ge  wer6  pre- 
vented from  interfering  *'  in  jfromOting  the  fehsi^ter  solicited  by 
any  medical  or  chirurgical  society,  without  haviffg  first  obtained 
^t  leave  of  the  president  alid  felbws  of  the  cbll^e.^ 

Sir  Henry  thinks  that  apothecaries  should  be  paid  for  thei^ 
attendance,  and  not  fer  their  xtedicine.  He  sets  his  fece,  he 
tells  us,  very  much  against  thb  latter,*  "  for  every  Apothecary 
.  who  enters  a  house,  enters  it,**  as  he  says,  ••  with  that  mark  upon 
his  forehead, — Ton  are  to  take  as  miicfa  medicine  as  I  can  get 
you  to  take,  4tnd  that  procured  by  me  at  as  che^  a  rate  as  t 
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can  pTOCume  it."^  General  practitioners,  he  is  of  opinion,  thould 
be  examined  bj  a  united  boatd,  consiBting  of  phyricians,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries.  Their  education  should  be  good,  the 
more  the  better ;  but  while  *<  a  knowledge  of  both  lansuagM, 
a  knowledge  of  metaphysics,  a  knowledge  of  mathettiancs,  are 
absokitelj  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  education  to  Physic,  with 
referchce  to  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  pnof^mion,'' 
many  persons  must  enter  the  profession  as  gfeneralj^actllloners 
who  cannot  afforf  RiftdS  fbr  the  purpose,  or  who,  «•  nom  pArtS^uw 
lar  circtimstances,  ctinnot  be  etpebted  to  betkl  their  miAds  €d  those 
Hbstruse  inquiries,  that  Would  ehter  itito  tile  mittd  of  h  ptiysidali^^ 

He  disapproved  of  the  powet  of  granting  dfegttfies  being  v«it- 
ed  in  the  London  University ;  but  thinks  it  should  atfeAdi  to  the 
College  bf  Physicians,  aS  bdttg  disinterested,  fnasmueh  as  they 
are  not  teachers,  and  as  already  haring  thfe  pow^r  to  grant  li* 
censes.  Private  schbots  should  he  regarded  as  particular  col- 
leges ;  but  if  they  were  invested  with  the  power  of  granting  de- 
grees, there  ««  would  be  a  competition  for  the  maximum  of  ac- 
quirement in  the  minimum  of  time.^ 

The  president  of  the  college  is,  ta^  officio^  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  aii^,  Vith  ttte  fbUr  tensors,  i^  also  h  truStel^ 
tT  the  HuhteriAn  Museum.  He  is  presidfettt  of  %  the  Vaccine 
Bdard,  abd  an  elector,  with  %lx  other  oiScial  persoils,  of  the 
Tailored  Charity,  in  which  are  several  scholarships  in  la#,  di* 
vini'i^,  and  physic. 

Tm  BcentiAtes  of  the  college  are  botind  td  obtey  its  stAtutea 
or  bye^lawi  generally;  but  thejr  have  too  oppottiinity  of  kfaow- 
ing  what  tl^y  Atie,  as  ftt-  aS  relate  to  thems^lvi^.  The  fel- 
lows oiily  have  access  to  th^m.  The  iibra^  ftj  open  only  to  the 
felbWs,  and  a  licendate  caxi  have  tK)bks  **  if  fte  Vrill  bnJy  a*  « 
fcllbw  i^  but,  continues  Sir  JEf^nrvi  wfe  have  expended  t.  8080 
^  ita  im^oving  thte  toUege,'*  and  "  ire  cannot  feetep  u]p  fires 
and  librariahs,  and  sb  oh,^  So  vis  to  bpeto  the  IWrtiry  to  Vhe 
Ucenthiti^S  Wilih  dur  present  iftinds.  'the  Itcentiatei  dt6  hot  don- 
tKbute  equiilfy  with  the  fellows  to  the  s^ibport  bf  thi  'col- 
lege ;  «*  th)6y  pay  nc^Mfig  trut  fkeirjifes  oh  Hrir  idfMntni^^tMi 
to  bebome  Ucentiates  ;^  ithd  yet,  oto  ifaspdctlh^  the  Ajp|^l»ildit, 
Ho.  7  and )),  it  appears,  that,  i6tcMM^e  bf  this  siainp  duty,  li- 
Cbntiates  j^ay  L.  41, 15&.  to  th6  tise  of  tlte  coflege ;  whifc  Can- 
didates play  L.  2S,  Is.,  uttd  feBoW^  L.  1»,  lis.,  toaking  together 
L.  44,  12s.,  which  is  t^nly  L.  S,  l7s.  mfore  than  the  payment  6f 
the  licentiates,  which  is  re^eS)^nted  as  b6  trivial ;  while  it  does 
not  appear  that  inceptor  candidates,  ^^ho  have  all  the  rights  of 
practice  which  attach  to  the  otfret  oirders,  pay  aiiythihg.  With 
reMid  to  thie  siim  total  t)f  the  receipts  in  iwe  three  years  frbm 
^uly  1830  to  J^uly  1809,  th«  ^yment  of  fellows  and  candidates 
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together  amounted  to  L.  51 6, 168.,  while  that  of  licentiates  came 
to  L.  758,  28.,  which  is  nearly  half  as  much  again. 

Candidates,  it  would  likewise  appear  by  the  bye-law  De  BibUo- 
thec&f  have  access  to  the  library  on  paying  only  L.  25,  3s.  to 
the  college,  though  L.  2,  2s.  of  this  seems  to  be  specifically  for 
the  library,  to  which  there  seems  no  corresponding  sum  in  the 
payment  of  the  fellows.  Licentiates,  therefore,  pay  L.  16,  12s. 
more  than  candidates  without  having  similar  advantages ;  and 
if  they  are  elected  fellows  on  the  nomination  of  the  president, 
they  pay  L.21  in  addition  to  what  they  paid  as  licentiates, 
which  makes  the  aggr^ate  sum  L.  62,  15s.,  or  L.  18,  Ss.  more 
than  the  aggregate  sum  paid  on  election  as  fellows,  through  the 
class  of  can^dates,  in  the  ordinarv  way. 

Whatever  other  good  reasons  there  may,  therefore,  be  for  re- 
stricdng  the  use  of  the  library  to  fellows  of  the  college,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  restriction  is  not  borne  out  by  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  president. 

Many  questions  were  asked  about  the  formation  of  the  College 
Pharmacopceia,  and  the  propriety  of  having  a  general  pharma- 
copoeia tor  the  united  kingdom.  The  latter  object,  as  far  as 
Edinburgh  is  concerned,  was  about  to  be  realised,  when  the 
physician  in  Edinburgh  who  had  the  care  of  it  (Dr  Duncan,  we 

E resume,)  died.  Dublin  declined  co-operation,  as  they  had 
itely  published  a  pharmacopoeia,  and  sold  it  to  a  bookseller* 
The  first  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College  was,  however, 
published  long  before  1750,  which  is  the  date  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  it  both  by  Mr  Warburton  and  Sir  Henry  Halford. 
No  religious  creeds  are  excluded  from  the  college ;  *^  we  ask 
nothing  of  their  creed  whatever  ;^  but  those  who  enter  the  col- 
lege through  the  medium  of  the  universities  are  necessarily 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  was  formerly  a  sa- 
cramental test  for  the  ofiicers;  but  this  is  necessarily  done  away 
since  the  abrogation  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

The  income  of  the  college  is  about  L.  1100  per  annum,  of 
which  about  L.  500  is  from  permanent  property ;  but  the  indi- 
vidual fellows,  the  president  informs  us,  can  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  whatever  in  the  funds.  The  college  is  rather  a  matter 
of  expence  to  them  than  otherwise ;  and  yet  eleven  out  of  sixty 
resident  fellows  hold  lectureships  or  offices,  the  average  consi- 
deration for  which  is  L.  22  per  annum,  or  one-half  the  gross 
amount  paid  by  fellows  on  thdr  admission.  Sir  Henry  Halford 
affirms  that  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  admission  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  college,  to  graduates  of  the  English  universities,  or  of 
Dublin ;  but  that  there  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  those  graduates, 
both  on  account  of  the  general  education  which  they  obuin  pre- 
viously to  entering  on  the  study  of  physic,  and  by  reason  of  the 
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'*  moral  discipline**  to  which  they  are  subjected,  by  being  domiciliat- 
ed in  the  university,  where  their  conduct  is  a  subject  of  inspection, 
and  can  be  so  readily  reported  to  the  college  by  the  official  per- 
sons under  whom  they  lived.  We  have  no  opportunity  of  know^ 
ing  how  licentiates  **  have  spent  their  time  before  they  began  the 
study  of  physic,  or  where  they  studied,  for  they  may  have  got 
a  de^e  at  a  university  without  having  resided  there.**  At  the 
English  universities,  there  is  an  opportunity  **  of  undergoing 
moral  discipline,**  under  proper  inspection,  of  which  the  great 
body  who  come  for  a  license  have  no  proofs  to  give  that  they 
have  undergone  it.  It  is  '*  almost  impossible**  to  get  informa- 
tion as  to  the  moral  habits,  and  literary  and  scientific  education 
of  such  as  are  not  graduates  of  the  English  universities.  **IfI 
could  have  the  same  satufactory  pro^^  I  would  admit  them 
in  the  same  manner.^ — "  You  may  learn  their  ecientific  and 
Kierary  acquirements  by  exajninatUm  ;  but  not  their  moral  qua* 
litiesr 

"  The  fellowship  is  the  examining  body^  and  that  tnust  be  taken 
from  the  body  of  licentiates ;  for  every  one  who  comes  here  does 
not  practise  physic  afterwards  as  a  fellow  of  the  college,  but  as  a 
licentiate.  Persons  are  not  excluded  from  the  fellowship ;  I  do  not 
know  the  class  of  persons  who  are  excluded,  who  come  enabled  to 
pass  an  examination.  We  elect  into  the  fellowship  or  exarainii^ 
body  such  as  we  think  most  likely  to  do  their  duty  properly/' 

It  is  no  sine  qua  non  for  admission  as  a  fellow,  that  the  can- 
didate shall  have  been  educated  at  one  of  the  English  universi- 
ties.  *^  I  protest  against  that  being  so  held ;  there  is  no  rule  of 
the  kind :  they  are  all  licensed ;  and  they  all  come  under  the  head 
of  licentiates.  The  moment  a  person  comes  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, if  he  passes  his  examination,  he  is  a  licentiate.**  Sir 
Henry  Halford  considers  no  one  aggrieved  by  bei^g  refused  a 
fellowship  of  the  college ;  there  is  no  hardship  in  it ;  a  gentle- 
man, according  to  him,  has  a  right  to  demand  being  admitted  as 
a  licentiate,  but  not  as  a  fellow ;  for  the  college  may  make  what 
conditions  it  pleases  as  to  the  admission  of  its  fellows.  Licen- 
dates  and  fellows  **  stand  precisely  in  one  and  the  same  footing  ;** 
they  meet  **  exactly  on  equal  footing.**  But  if  yon  take  ^'  the 
circumstance  of  the  standing,  the  licentiate  would  have  considerable 
advantage.  A  person  going  to  Oxford,  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a 
person  going  to  Edinburgh,  one  of  them  is  licensed  in  five  or  six 
years  afterwards,  and  the  other  is  not  licensed  till  twelve  years 
from  the  time  he  enters.  The  one  is  getting  his  bread  from  the 
moment  he  has  his  license,  while  the  other  is  spending  his  time  in 
preparatory  study  only." 

''  We  cannot  learn  the  moral  qualities  of  persons  who  have  not 
been  educated  at  the  English  universities  by  examination.  It  is 
npon  that  ground  that  we  insist  upon  the  licentiate  remaining  a 
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certaiii  numbef  of  yean  «  lieeotUte  brfore  he  can  be  edmittiri  inta 
the  fellowship  |  for  the  college  reqairei  a  reaidence  at  a  univeraity 
two  years  i  it  requires  that  a  person  shall  have  taken  a  degree  alter 
having  been  resident  at  a  university  for  two  years ;  then  the  college 
expects  that  they  shall  remain  on  the  list  of  licentiates  ten  years, 
that  makes  twelve.  We  who  go  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are 
eleven  years  before  we  get  our  degrees,  so  that  that  bringa  it  pretty 
nearly  to  the  same  standing.  In  one  case  the  head  of  the  ooU^e 
at  which  the  person  has  resided,  bears  testimony  to  the  moral  duu 
raoter  ef  the  individual  before  he  presents  him  for  each  of  hia  de- 
grees ;  we  think  this  la  counterbalanced  by  insisting  on  a  lioentiaite 
remaining  in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren,  to  have  his  conduct  observed, 
before  he  is  eligible  tao  the  fellowsbip." 

We  have  thus  ^ven  at  aome  length  an  exposition  of  the  in* 
forinatioii  oooiinunicatctd  by  the  preudent  of  the  CoUqp  of  Phy- 
aicianat  relative  lo  the  conatitutien  and  govenuneat  of  thai 
body»  and  a  ataleraenl*  as  much  aa  poasiUe  in  his  own  worda,  of 
hia  sentimeiita  relative  to  College  privileges. 

The  views  entertained  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  on  the  latter 
anlgect  are  very  much  those  of  the  fellows  at  large ;  and  we 
therefore  thought  it  might  save  time  to  dwell  more  on  hia  evi- 
dence than  can  be  done  on  that  of  moat  of  the  other  paraona 
examined.  We  cannot  prosecute  the  report  fnrtber,  bowever, 
in  our  present  Number;  but  before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  pio« 
per  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  most  material  points 
which  it  emhraeea* 

And  first,  we  would  ask,  whether  the  small  d^ree  of  real 
valuer  which  the  prerident  profesaea  to  attach  to  the  class  o£ 
ieUowa  of  the  College  above  that  of  licealiate,  corresponds 
with  the  extreme  altachaaent  which  he  exhibita  to  corporate  pri* 
vileges,  that  is,  to  theae  privikgea  with  which  the  College,  1^ 
virtue  of  its  power  of  making  by-laws,  baa  invested  itself?  and 
it  would  almost  seem,  from  the  dieinterested  manner  and  tone 
m  which  the  businesa  of  the  College  is  vaunted  to  be  carried 
on,  that  there  ia  a  qpecies  of  self-devotion  in  exercising  the 
dntiea  attadied  to  the  govemiqg  body.  Exeluaiveness  waa  once 
a  boast  of  die  cdUq^e ;  but  now  the  moat  anxious  care  aeema 
to  be  exhibited  to  show  that  the  existence  of  this  principle  is  a 
mistake  and  nuai^rehenaion.  All  are  professed  to  be  equally 
Moentiates  after  pMdi^  their  examinaUon,  without  any  sort  of 
^fference  arising  from  the  phee  hi  which  they  studied ;  and  yet 
the  one  is  caUea  a  candidate,  the  other  a  licentiate;  and  there 
is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  former  would  repudiate  the  title  of 
the  latter  as  degrading  and  offensive.  The  one  necessarily 
leads  to  a  fellowship  of  the  college,  the  other  does  not ;  and  to 
say  that,  because  the  candidate  has  the  liberty  of  practising  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  instrument  of  his  appointment,  he  is  there* 
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fore  ft  licentiate*  ia  net  a  Airaiglitfforwjund  nev  of  /die  m^ter, 
jwid  evidently  oirerkioke  ibe  isk^'pom  pnn^iple,  thui  tbe  ^vili^ey 
of  the  bigher  nok  mnet  uec^afimiy  Aoippreheud  tbose  of  the 
lewer.  Tbe  cm&didate  la  adnuHed  ^*  in  oidinem  candidfttcnHim,'' 
aiid  ha9  grMted  to  bim  tbe  '^  libeiWQ  focultateiyi  ^  lioaoiiain, 
e^ereendi  Mieatiaai  et  artem  niedicain  jtixia  foxwaam  atajtiutorum 
ad  hoa  oditomfli;"  vithoui  ihe  iotcoduptioD  of  any  woEds  to  de. 
fine  the  OKtent  of  bis  praotiGo,  or  to  ffuard  against  ijts  inproper 
^i^rpise ;  while  the  licentiate  ia  nerdy  admUtod  ^^  ad  f acedia- 
tern  metlicince  in  idviiaie  Londino^  ei  p$r  9eptem  miUiaria  in 
Hremtu  pusdem  exerc£ndamP  It  is  quiie  a  delueion  te  ooa- 
sider  the  instrument  of  equal  and  commensurate  ioDport;  and  aa 
if  the  Qirflege  (bought  it  uopartaai  io  havje  »m  adaitaonal  bold 
OB  the  90od  «piiduct  of  the  licentiate*  vhieb  obi^ousjy  appears 
in  tbo  apprebf»sioD  of  Sir  Heery  Halford  and  of  tke  ccriiege, 
to  eall  &r  eontiAual  obeerration  and  inapeotion*  the  liberty  is 
4Mi]y  confermi  with  the  bijmiliating  atipidatioB,  ^'  quchttdiu  bme 

The  admifsioa  of  ia  licentiale  tii  a  certain  ageiiod  atapdijoig 
to  A  fellowahip  in  the  cfiUcfpe,  after  previous  exaDiiiiatieA»  naigfat 
be  sttppoaed,  fron  the  testimony  of  Sir  Hetuy  Halfiond,  to  be 
wiib  a  bwtafide  iiitMition«  that  aucfa  age  and  standiaig  iMve  to 
be  regarded  aaerely  as  a  aet  off  against  the  longer  period  cecea- 
sary  for  obtainbg  dbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  in  the  Eng- 
lish MmversitieB ;  aad  yet  the  fiurts  of  the  case  are  entbely  at 
variflMce  with  such  an  opimon. 

The  partieBy  in  vhoae&Toar  this  l^e-lav  was  nadie,  were  net 
infonned  of  its  existeace  till  it  was  elioitad  many  years  after  its 
enactment,  in  the  answers  to  a  law  plea.  The  original  bye-law 
was  fettered  with  aome«uinMaoiiahle  provifiioiia«  which  increased 
the  difficulty  of  its  a|iplicatien  alnsat  immediaiely  on  liierc 
being  a  probahiKty  that  same  persons  tni^t  havecovrage  to  ap- 
ply for  admission  into  the  ooUege  through  its  nedijiui ;  and  we 
hare  seen  that,  on  the  only  occasion  when  such  application  was 
made,  at  was  rendered  toteliy  inopentive.  But  if  it  were  in- 
tendod  that  the  long  period  of  probation  in  which  the  liocatiate 
should  reasain  imder  the  inspection  of  hisoontamfKimry  hnethion 
in  the  metr^oiis,  should  place  him  exactly  on  the  same  fcocing 
as  to  his  rights  of  examinatioB  as  the  Oxibrd,  Camfaridge,  <or 
Dublin  gai£iate^  (and  anch  is  die  unequivocal  inference  from 
Sir  Henry  Halford^s  evidence,)  why  is  his  examination  not  to 
be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  graduate  of  those 
universities  coming  in  through  the  class  of  candidates  ?  But 
such  is  not  the  tase.  The  candidirte  is  examined  by  the  board 
of  censors,  which  is  sworn  to  do  justice;  and  though  there  is  a 
provision  for  such  examination,  us  well  ^  that  of  licentiaies, 
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being  conducted  before  the  comUia  mafora^*  (the  body  at  large,) 
if  the  president,  vice-president,  and  censors,  or  the  major  part 
of  them  should  see  fit,  yet  this,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
never  done.  The  licentiate,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wishes  to 
he  examined  as  a  fellow,  is  to  be  proposed  on  one  particular  day 
in  the  year  only,  and  the  body  may  object  to  his  being  admit- 
ted to  examination  at  all,  or  set  aside  the  question,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr  Wells ;  but  if  they  assent  to  such  examination,  it  is  not 
to  be  conducted  before  the  sworn  board,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  examinations,  but  by  the  president  or  vke-presideni 
andfeUowa,  at  three  of  the  comitia  majoraj  or  meetings  of  the 
body  at  large.'^ 

Now  we  would  ask  any  rational  man  of  the  world,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  human  life,  or  the  human  mind,  whether  the  ob- 
vious and  necessary  efiect  of  all  these  bars  and  difficulties  is 
not  to  prevent  the  fair  and  bonajide  operation  of  the  statute  in 
question  ?  If  the  ordinary  examinators  are  sufficient  for  con- 
ducting  the  ordinary  examinations,  why  refer  to  the  larger  body, 
except  to  place,  in  a  very  different  situation  from  the  candidate, 
the  licentiate  thus  applying  for  admission  as  a  fellow.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  clear  that  the  college,  when  they  were  forced  into  the 
enactment  of  a  new  bye-law,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  repre- 
hension to  which  their  exclusive  statutes  made  them  liable,  were 
under  very  serious  apprehensions,  that  admission  under  it  might 
become  too  easy.  They  would  even  not  trust  to  their  sworn  ex- 
aminers, whose  just  and  gentlemanly  deportment  we  have  al- 
ways heard  mentioned  with  praise,  when  the  question  related 
to  the  admission  of  a  licentiate,  in  a  way  which  was  so  decidedly 
unpopular  to  the  body  at  large.  The  college  gates*  as  Sir  Henry 
Halford  would  persuade  himself  and  the  Committee  of  the  Ho- 
nourable House  of  Commons,  are  only  placed  at  somewhat  great- 
er distance  for  the  Edinburgh  than  for  the  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge man,  but  they  open  as  readily  to  the  one  as  the  other  when 
they  are  once  reached.  Yet  there  is,  in  fact,  discoverable  on  a 
nearer  approach,  such  a  series  of  fosses  and  palisades,  of  barbi- 
cans, drawbridges,  and  portcullises,  and  of  all  the  nicer  machinery 
of  patent  bolts  and  locks,  which  the  astuteness  of  the  legal  me- 
chanist and  architect,  stimulated  by  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  inmates,  have  devised  to  guard  the  entrance,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  asseveration  of  Sir  Henry,  that  the  gates 


*  '^  Nemo  in  candidatorum  ordinem  admittaiar,  qai  non  prius  ezamiDattis  et  ap« 
probatuf  fuerit  in  tribas  comtttis  tlve  majoHbmtj  tioe  nUnoHbHs,  pro  arbiuio  preti- 
deutia  aut  propranidentifl,  et  oensonim  aut  eorum  majoria  partif,**  &c. 

t  Is  adeo,  si  contenserit  major  pars  sodorum,  in  iUis  ooiiiitiis  praesentium,  juxu 
formam  pro  candidates  mitatam,  a  prossidenti  vei  proprarsidenUf  ei  lodia  in  tribuM 
ComUiU  majorikut  ordmarHt  exomkmtur^ 
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would  have  been  cheerfully  opened  to  die  hoary-^eaded  appli- 
cant for  admission,  who  died  before  he  reached  it,— there  is  much 
appearance  of  truth  in  the  observation  of  the  late  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  when  Mr  Law,  that  there  has  been  no  person  admitted. 
The  trials  have  been  many ;  but  nobody  has  been,  or  ever  will 
be,  through  that  wicket. 

The  assumed  ground  of  the  exclusive  bye  law  of  the  college 
is  to  insure  correct  moral  habits,  and  an  adequate  literary  and 
scientific  education  in  the  applicant.  But  Sir  Henry  gives  up  the 
former  when  he  says  <<  you  may  learn  their  scientific  and  literary 
acquirements  by  examinadon ;'"  and  he  does  so  with  consistency, 
because  he  tells  us  that,  provided  the  person  examined  exhibits 
sufiicient  medical  knowledge,  it  is  not  considered  of  any  conse- 
quence  where  such  knowledge  may  have  been  obtained.  Ex- 
amination, however,  gives  no  information  as  to  ^*  moral  qualities, 
and  it  is  the  possession  of  these  which  it  is  the  main  object  of 
college  to  insure ;  and  Sir  Henry  says,  that  if  he  could  have  the 
'^  same  satisfactory  proofs^  of  the  possession  of  such  **  moral  quali- 
ties,^ in  any  other  way  than  by  the  certificates  and  assurances 
of  any  official  persons  at  the  English  universities,  with  whom  the 
fiivoured  applicants,  those  on  whose  behalf  there  is  an  admitted 
**  prejudice,"^  may  have  been  domiciled,  he  ^'  would  admit  them 
in  the  same  manner.^^  This  is  candid ;  but  let  us  see  what  sort 
of  evidence  satisfies  thf  sticklers  for  the  purity  of  manners,  for 
which  Sir  Henry  and  so  many  others  of  his  colleagues  contend, 
as  the  main,  and  indeed,  according  to  Sir  Henry^s  admissions,  the 
only  exclusive  part  of  the  excellence  of  that  education  which,  is  to 
set  at  nought  the  best  endeavours  to  equal  it. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  characters  of  gownsmen 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  so  pure  and  immaculate  as  some 
persons  might  infer  them  to  be,  from  the  evidence  brought  before 
the  Medical  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  ra- 
ther fear  that,  if  a  confirmation  were  required  of  the  accuracy  of  Sir 
Henry's  statements,  it  could  hardly  be  found  among  the  persons 
best  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  our  English  universities ;  for  example,  among  the  wor- 
shipful the  proctors  and  their  invaluable  myrmidons,  the  bull 
dogs;  among  the  scouts  and  gyps  of  either  university,  or  even 
among  the  highly  respectable  members  of  the  combination  Room. 
We  mean  not  here  to  intimate  that  matters  are  worse  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  than  at  other  places ;  but  merely  that  when  laige 
numbers  of  young  men,  with  warm  blood  and  full  purses  are  con- 
gregated, the  observance  of  all  the  restraints  of  moral  discipline 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  the  most  prominent  character  of  the 
assemblage. 

Sir  Henry  in  one  part  of  his  evidence  speaks  of  persons  who 
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have  got  their  degrees  At  auniveriiiy  without  hariBg  reaicledthere, 
and  contrasts  this  with  the  discipline  and  restraint  eonnected 
with  a  residence  at  college.  Before  he  made  this  statement^  howr- 
ever,  he  should  have  recollected  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  require  an  absolute  residence  of  two  years  at 
the  university  where  a  d^ree  may  have  been  obtained ;  and 
though  he  admits  the  inaccuracy  afterwards,  by  giving  the  cor- 
rect statement,  yet,  in  strict  candour,  the  inaccuracy  should  have 
been  distinctly  avowed,  or  the  incorrect  statement  withdrawn 
from  the  evidence.  But  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  CoL 
lege  has  chosen  to  limit  the  qualiBcation  for  a  lioenae  to  a  reai-' 
dence  of  two  years  at  a  university ;  and  yet  at  Edinburgh,  from 
which  the  greater  number  of  English  pnctitaoners  are  derived, 
the  period  has  been  three  years  for  time  immemariai^  and  is  now 
four.  It  is  net,  there&ee,  fair  to  adopt  a  lower  standard  for  the 
qualification  of  a  licentiate,  than  the  great  majority  of  applicants 
for  a  license  either  actually  possess  or  are  willing  to  obtain. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  moral  discipline  ef  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  where  residence  within  the  wails  of  a  coU^e  is 
not  necessary  for  attendance  at  the  university  ?  If  resitknoe 
within  college  walls  be  the  only  safe  guarantee  of  having  und«u 
gone  the  moral  discipline,  which,  acmding  to  Sir  Henry  Hai- 
ford,  gives  so  superior  a  claim  for  admission  aa  a  fellow  of 
the  College,  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  perceive  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  dispensed  with  in  the  Dublin  graduates.  But  talung 
Sir  Henry^s  arguments  in  their  application  to  the  Englieh  uni- 
versities, it  might  appear  to  the  locee  observer,  that  the  English 
doctor  has  been  subject  to  a  great  number  of  years  of  rigid  disci- 
pline and  inspection,  which  must  have  rendered  his  principles 
of  rectitude  firm  and  consolidated,  and  fitted  him  to  emeige  from 
college  as  an  example  and  a  monitor  to  all  around  him :  and 
yet  what  is  the  fact  ?  He  may  cease  to  live  in  college  after  three 
yean  of  residence,  and  hasonly  afterwards  to  make  his  appearance, 
for  short  periods,duringthe  progress  of  his  degrees.  Whereisthe 
moral  discipline,  then,  to  which  he  is  subject  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  his  absence,  or  the  inspection  which  is  to  justify  the  Col- 
lege in  supposing,  that  the  character  may  have  undergone  no 
retrocession  in  the  whole  of  this  intermediate  period  ?  To  as- 
sume that  a  residence  *of  ten  years  in  London  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  fellows  of  the  college  to  judge  whether  the  moral 
character  of  a  licentiate  is  of  that  correct  description  to  warnmt 
hisadmissionintotbecollege,iBperfectlypuerile.  Such aperiod of 
probation  is  not  required  to  justify  confidence,  in  many  of  the 
most  important  relations  in  life,  in  those  which  have  the  most  in- 
timate connection  with  honour,  credit,  or  property.  Nor  would 
the  head  of  the  church)  among  our  southern  neighbours,  be 
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satisfied  wiib  a  C(41ege  oerMficale  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had 
long  left  college,  to  justify  their  approbation  of  his  character, 
and  their  sanction  to  his  views.  They  very  properly  require 
the  testimonials  q(  9uch  as  lived  with,  and  knew  him,  without 
any  reference  to  the  period  of  acquaintance* 

The  College  of  Physicians,  therefore,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  act  the  inconsistent  part,  of  admitting  gentlemen  at 
once,  to  an  eq^ual  right  of  practice  with  their  own  fellows,  which 
right  of  practice  bears  on  some  tbe  most  important  and  confi- 
dential positions  of  society,  in  which  honour  and  interest  arc* 
largely  involved ;  and  yet  they  place  the  moral  qualifications  of 
the  individual,  which  can  alone  justify  such  an  important  trust, 
in  a  sort  of  abeyance  for  ten  years,  in  order  that  this  may  come 
up  to  the  obscure  reminiscences  of  that  moral  bearing,  which, 
from  the  rigid  inspection  and  moral  control  to  which  he  was 
subiect,  must  have  distinguished  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
undergraduate. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  respective  periods  at  which  an  Edin- 
burgh, or  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  physician  may  get  **  his 
bread^  by  his  profession,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  will 
hardly  be  corroborated  by  any  one  who  knows  any  thbg  of  the 
state  of  medical  practice  in  London.  But  this  important  point  is 
to  be  taken  Into  consideration,  which  has  not  been  in  any  way 
touched  upon  by  Sir  Henry,  which  is,  that  the  graduate  of  an 
English  university,  Icmg  before  he  takes  his  doctor^s  degree,  can 
practise  in  London  as  an  inceptor  cafididate^  which  affords  him 
all  the  rights  of  practice  which  he  can  ever  afterwards  possess, 
without  connectiug  him  at  all  with  the  licentiate,  who,  Sir  Henry 
is  so  anxious  to  convince  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  candidate. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  difference  of  character  of  the 
instriunent  given  to  the  candidate  and  the  licentiate,  and  we 
wonld  add  the  important  fact,  as  an  evident  demonstration.  The 
|»rocednre  of  the  college  has,  even  of  late  years  been  to  lower  the 
character  and  pretensions  of  the  licentiate,  that  the  complimentary 
words  ^*  doctum  et  probum  virum,^^  which  were  equally  inserted 
in  the  diploma  of  the  candidate  and  licentiate,  by  the  bye-laws  of 
1765,  were  omitted  a  very  few  years  since,  in  that  of  the  latter, 
and  tbe  words  '*  quamdiu  se  ben^  {^sserit'"  added. 

Tbe  whole  reasoning  seems  to  us,  in  fact,  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  r^esentative  of  a  learned  body.  It  professes  what  it  is  un* 
equal  to  meet ;  and  it  would  be  more  correct,  and  more  candid, 
to  put  the  business  on  its  right  footing, — a  deeply  rooted  reluc* 
tance  to  admit  any  but  English  and  Irish  graduates  as  fellows 
of  the  college^  than  to  bring  forward  flimsy  and  imperfect  argu- 
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roents  in  favour  of  the  present  bye-laws,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice. 

Sir  Henry  conceives  that  no  licentiate  has  a  right  to  demand 
to  be  admitted  a  fellow, — that  he  has  a  right  to  call  for  admis- 
sion as  a  licentiate, — and  that  great  injustice  is  done  him  if  he 
does  not  receive  that  according  to  his  qualification.  Lord  Mans- 
field is  of  a  difierent  opinion ;  for  he  long  since  stated,  that  not 
only  is  a  person  entitled  to  a  license  if  properly  qualified,  but 
to  admission  as  a  fellow ;  and  the  public  are  also  entitled  to  his 
services,  if  properly  qualified,  as  a  fellow,  and  in  all  the  offices 
to  which  a  fellowship  may  lead. 


Art.  VI  — A  Practical  Compendium  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  with  Cases ;  including  a  partictdar  consideration  of 
the  more  frequent  and  intractable  forms  of  these  affections. 
By  Jonathan  Gkeen,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  &c.     London,  1835.  8vo,  Pp.  371. 

Though  it  be  the  fate  of  the  classification  of  Dr  Willan  to 
be  subjected  to  frequent  severe  criticism  and  rigid  examination 
both  in  this  country  «nd  on  the  continent,  yet  it  seems  to 
emerge  from  every  new  ordeal  as  little  affected  as  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance;  and  the  discordant  testimony  of  each  examiner,  as 
to  the  alleged  errors  of  Willan,  with  the  general  concurrence  in 
adopting  the  great  and  essential  characters  of  his  arrangement, 
tends  merely  to  prove  one  point, — that,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
it  is  still  the  most  judicious  in  principle,  and  the  most  conveni-. 
ent  in  practical  application. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  imagine  a  higher  compliment  paid 
to  the  classification  sketched,  and  partly  finished,  by  Willan, 
or  a  more  unequivocal  avowal  of  its  superior  merits,  than  the 
fact,  that  every  one  who  writes  on  diseases  of  the  skin  beghis 
with  criticising  and  amending,  and  terminates  in  the  adoption 
of  all  his  essential  characters.  It  looks  as  if  all  were  anxious 
to  remove  from  a  system,  otherwise  nearly  perfect,  the  few  im- 
perfections  inseparable  from  every  eflbrt  of  human  skill  and 
learning. 

Of  those  who  have  felt  it  requisite  to  impugn  the  taxonomy 
of  our  learned  dermato-pathologist,  Dr  Green  is,  by  the  tempe- 
rate tone  of  his  remarks,  and  the  moderate  and  practical  cha- 
racter of  his  emendations,  perhaps  the  roost  justly  entitled  to 
attention.  Accustomed  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  obser- 
vation,  diagnosis,  and  management  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
particularly  habituated  to  observe  the  effects  of  various  vapori- 
form  and  gaseous  agents  upon  them,  he  has  been  led  to  propose 
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in  the  claflnfication,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  these  affections, 
various  changes,  which  deserve  the  deliberate  attention  of  the 
practitioner. 

The  method  of  arrangement  proposed  by  Dr  Green  is,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  and  as  will  be  now  seen,  a  species  of  ^nen- 
dation  upon  that  of  Dr  Willan,  with  various  additions  from  M. 
Alibert.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  explaining  it  to  the 
reader  will  be  by  means  of  the  following  tabular  view,  illustrated 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  remarks. 

C    BrytbeiDa,  BryripelM,  Ro. 

<  seola.  Rubeola,  ScarUiioA, 
(  Urticaria. 

5     Herpes,  MiliaTia^ScBbies, 
\  Eczema. 
^  Femphigus,  Rupia. 

Variola,  including  Vari- 
cella,  Vaocinta,  Ecthyma, 
Impetigo,   Porrigo,  Acne, 
^MenUgra. 

^    Strophulua,  Lichen,,Pru- 
rigo. 

PitjriauB,  PsoriaMS,  Le- 
pra. 
C        Lupus,      Elephantiasis 

<  Orsca,  Cancer,  Mollttscum, 
(  PFamboesia. 

iPuruDculus,     Anthrax, 
Pustula  Maligna. 


L 

EXAVTHEMATA. 

2. 

VESICULiK. 

a 

BULL^. 

of  the  skin,  and  diseases  which  • 
appear  nnder  these  severally. 

4. 
A. 

PuSTULiK. 
PAPULil 

6. 

SaUAM^. 

7. 

TuBEaoviJu 

■8. 

FUBUHOULI. 

IL  Diseases  which  appear  C 
with  the  elementary  character  ^  Syphilis, 
of  almost  all  the  above  orders. 

III.  Diseases  which  are  se- 
verally types  of  new  and  ad- 
ditional orders. 


I V.  Original  or  aecidetital  an- 
nsaal  states  of  the  skin,  not 
referable  (o  inflammation. 

V.  Diseases  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  slun ;  more  pro- 
perly of  the  parts  which  secrete 
and  support  them. 


C     Pellagra,  Purpura,  Kle- 

•}phantiasis    Arabica,    Che- 

C  loidea,  (Keloide,  Alibert) 

f     AcHROA,    Leucopathia, 

I  (  Albinismus, )       VitUigo. 

\  DlSCBROAy  (  MaCUI^A, 
I  Willan,)  Lentigo,  Ephelis, 
[^Chloasma,  Nevus. 

C  Epidermis^  Ichthyosis. 
}  Ungttet^  Onychia. 


In  this  arrangement  the  following  diiferences  from  that  of  Dr 
Willan  may  be  recognized. 

The  order  of  the  several  genera  is  changed,  without  any 
change  in  designation  or  characters ;  and  by  suppressing  the  or- 
der of  Maculae  or  spots,  and  transferring  them  to  another  family, 
the  eight  of  Willan  are  diminished  to  seven,  and  the  original 
number  is  restored  by  the  separate  family  of  Fcjrcjkculi  or  boils. 

Erysipelas  is  removed  from  the  order  of  Bullae  to  that  of 
the  Exanthemata,  ''  because  the  phlyctaenae^  blisters,  with 
which  it  is  so  frequently  accompanied,  being  merely  accidental 
to,  and  forming  no  necessary  part  of  the  complaint,"" — "  it  is 
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too  obviously  an  exanthematous  disease.^  On  thts  point, 
without  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  statement,  that  h 
character  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  frequent  accompaniment  is 
merely  accidental,  and  forms  no  necessary  part  of  the  disease, 
we  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  question  the  justice  of  the  inference, 
that  the  appearance  of  these  blebs  in  Rose  is  merely  accidental ; 
and  even  although  they  do  not  appear  in  every  case,  it  would 
form  no  legitimate  reason  fbr  rejecting  them  as  a  nosological 
character.  The  characters  of  diseases  are  very  much  influenced 
by  original  intensity,  by  duration,  and  by  treatment,  and  other 
external  circumstances ;  and  as  characters  should  always  be  de- 
rived from  the  best  marked  examples,  the  characters  of  Rose 
must  be  deduced  firom  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
most  intense  and  most  exquisitely  marked.  The  question  is  not 
so  much  in  this  case  whether  every  case  of  Rose  is  attended  with 
the  formation  of  blebs,  as  whether  any  of  the  diseases', with  which 
it  is  here  proposed  to  associate  it  are  ever  attended  by  that  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  we  know  that  the  reply  to  this  must  be  in  the  ne- 
gative. As  well  might  it  be  proposed,  because  the  intense  fever 
of  the  West  India  Islands  presents  yellowness  and  black  vomit- 
ing in  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  cases,  to  discard  these  two  phe- 
nomena, from  which  the  disease  derives  its  two  most  characteristic 
epithets,  and  place  it  among  the  ordinaty  fevers  of  this  country, 
as  propose  to  connect  erysipelas  with  scarlet  fever  and  nettle- 
rash. 

Scabies f  or  itch,  is  removed  from  the  family  of  pustules,  and 
placed  among  that  of  vesicles.  This  change  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent necessary,  in  so  far  as  at  least  one  of  the  species  of  itch, 
the  Scabies  lymphaHcm^  is  vesicular  at  least  in  origin.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  even  this  change  will  not  obviate  every 
objection,  in  so  far  as  another  species,  the  Stabies  papuliformisj 
is  not  only  in  its  commencement,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  decidedly  a  papular  disease ;  and  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion  from  these  facts  is,  that  itch  is  a  ditease  papular,  vesicular, 
and  pustular,  and  consequently  cannot  with  propriety  be  refer- 
red to  any  single  head. 

In  the  order  of  Bullae  or  Blebs,  the  Pompholya  is  sup- 
pressed :  Erysipelas^  as  already  mentioned,  is  removed  to  the 
ExAiJTHEM  ATA,  and  Rupin  is  transferred  from  the  Vrsiculas 
to  this  head.  To  this  change  no  very  serious  objection  can  be 
urged,  unless  the  fact,  that  the  Rupia  eruption  is  at  the  com- 
mencement certainly  very  like  the  vesicle  induced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vaccine  virus,  and  afterwards  more  like  a  hard, 
painful,  deep-seated  conical  crust,  than  a  Bulla  or  detachment 
of  the  cuticle  of  variable  sise. 

In  the  PusTULAE,  we  find  the  vaccine  vesicle  transferred 
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fhrni  the  Vksicdlae  ;  and  the  Jcne  and  Meniagra  or  Sycosis 
transferred  from  the  Tubbkcula. 

On  this  point  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  the  phenomena  of 
acne  and  syaosis  do  not  rery  well  fit  with  the  idea  of  Tubekclb 
entertained  by  physicians^  they  Agree  not  very  badly  with  the  de« 
flnitien  of  the  cutaneous  Tubergulum  given  by  Willan ;  and  if 
they  differ  in  some  respects  from  this  definition,  they  differ  still 
mere  from  any  of  the  characters  of  the  pustule.  The  difficulty 
BOW  specified,  howevet,  would  suggest  another  objection,  and  a 
different  mode  of  obviating  it«  I'he  phenomena  and  position  of 
the  acfie  show  that  it  depends  upon  inflammation  of  the  seba^ 
ceous  foUieles  of  the  fitce ;  and  those  of  sycosis^  on  the  other 
hand,  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  inflamed  bodies  are  seated  in  the 
piliparous  sacs. 

The  order  of  Papula  is  the  same  as  in  Willan  ;  and  that  of 
SquatntB  is  deprived  of  ichthyosis^  which  is  referred  to  the  head 
of  Diseases  of  the  Epidermis.  This  is  perfectly  correct  \  bus 
the  author  appears  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  changes  in  the 
epidermis  is  the  effect  of  diseased  action  in  the  outer  surface 
of  the  cutis  vera^  and  that  the  same  character  is  applicable  to 
the  other  scaly  diseases^ 

Among  the  order  of  tubercles,  it  must  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  observe  associated  two  diseases  so  dissimilar  ad  Yaws  and  Cati* 
eer.  One  of  the  two  must  be  iu  the  wrong  position ;  and  it 
appears  to  us,  that  though  cutaneous  cancer  does  commence  in 
the  shape  of  hard  round  eminences^  which  are  commonly  deno- 
minated tubercles,  yet  they  are  widely  different  from  the  tuber<^ 
eular  structure  observed  in  the  Scirrhns  or  Carcinoma  of  other 
tissues.  But  we  remark^  in  reference  to  this  point,  another  dis- 
tinction, which,  if  not  erroneous,  is  at  least  in  its  reason  not  very 
intelligible.  We  should  like  to  know  what  are  the  marks  of 
distinction  between  Cancer  ^  which  is  here  referred  to  the  Tub  eh- 
euL  A,  and  the  Chehidea^  which  Dr  Oreen  has  adopted  from  that 
learned  and  precise  taxonomist  M.  Alibert,  and  which  he  refers 
to  the  head  of  Diseases  trhich  are  severailtf  types  of  new  and 
additional  orders. 

In  this  respect,  while  Dr  Oreen  adopts  the  nomenclature  em- 
ployed by  M.  Alibert,  he  deviates  widely  from  his  method  ef 
arrangement.  M.  Alibert,  it  may  be  remembered,  distinguishes 
his  fifth  family  of  the  Camcbobes,  or  Drrmatoses  Cancer- 
eusKS^  into  two  genera^  the  Carcinus  or  cancer,  and  the  Kelts 
or  cancroid  exet^sscence,  both,  he  conceives^  of  a  nature  suflici"^ 
ently  simikr  in  charaeters  and  malignity  to  go  together.  Dr 
Green,  on  the  contrary,  places  Cancer  with  Yaws  and  LupuSf 
the  forttet  disease  spontaneously  curable,  the  latter  admitted 
irery  often  to  be  so;  while  he  throws  the  Xelis  among  a  number 
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of  diseases  of  di£Rerent  and  opposite  characters,  and  tells  us,  that 
**  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  cancer,*"  (324,)  that  ^<  it  gene- 
rally continues  indolent  through  life,^  (323,)  and  that  **  it  is 
not  a  dangerous  disease,^  p.  824.  Surely  both  views  of  the  na« 
ture  of  this  rare  affection  cannot  be  well  founded. 

Then  as  to  the  etymology  of  this  term,  we  find  that  we  can 
by  no  means  listen  to  Dr  Green,  who  assures  us  that  it  was 
named  chehide  or  keloide^  from  x*^^^f  *  tortoise, — ^without  as- 
signing any  reason  for  this  etymology.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
quite  clear,  that,  if  the  term  be  derived  from  ^iXuc,  it  ought  never 
to  be  written  keloid ;  and  it  is  not  less  dear,  that  if  it  he  written 
keUndy  it  cannot  be  derived  from  x<^(*  I^t  us  inquire  into  the 
facts. 

Were  M.  Alibert,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  term,  in  any  degree  uniform  in  his  nomenclature 
and  distinctions,  the  task  would  be  easy  to  settle  the  matter  de- 
finitively. Had  this  author  written  invariably  either  chehid  or 
kehidf  or  satisfied  himself  with  one  good  and  expressive  deno» 
mination,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  discover  the  principle  on 
which  the  name  is  applied ;  and  when  once  fixed  it  must  have 
remained  unalterable.  But  M .  Alibert  is  very  unsettled  indeed, 
both  in  his  orthography  and  in  his  etymological  fancies,  and 
like  a  number  of  half-learned  persons  he  gives  more  trouble  by 
his  unsteadiness  and  want  of  precision  than  others  do  by  their 
ignorance  and  absolute  blunders. 

Instead  of  adopting  and  retaining  one  good  term  for  this 
rare  and  singular  disease,  we  find  that  M.  Alibert,  after  giving  the 
two  general  names  according  to  the  French  and  Latin  form,— - 
Kkloide,  JTjvlis,  adds  the  following  long  and  amusing  list  of 
synonymes;  KeloSj  chelaide,  cancroUie^  tuberctdes  durn^  cancelii^ 
cancroma^  cancre  biancy  le  crabe ;  and  finishes  the  whole  by 
telling  us  that  it  is  a  cancerous  affection,  distinguished  by  one, 
more  rarely  two  excrescences,  more  or  less  prominent  and  re> 
sisting,  having  the  lateral  margins  deeply  implanted  in  the  skin, 
and  presenting  the  aspect  sometimes  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  bum. 
Which  term  in  this  case  does  M.  Alibert  wish  us  to  select  jfrom 
this  multiplied  list  of  names  as  the  correct  one  ?  Is  it  thecheknd 
or  the  kehid  disease,  the  cancroid  or  the  cancroma  that  is  the 
proper  appellation. 

Had  the  term  been  invariably  written  Chebnd^  then  it  might 
have  been  rational  enough  to  deduce  it  from  ;^ijXii  claws, — a  term 
used  by  Aristotle  and  Aratus  to  signify  the  claws  of  the  crab ; 
and  which,  if  we  reflect  on  the  irregularly  ramified  expansions  of 
this  tumour,  and  the  last  synonym  of  M.  Alibert,  appears  not 
an  improbable  mode  of  descent.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
the  term  was  also  used  in  the  plural,  x^^^  <^f  daws,  upon  the 
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authority  of  Julius  Pollux  in  his  OnomasHconj  to  designate  a 
disease  consisting  of  vesicles  or  blisters  and  chops  of  the  heels, 
feet,  and  sexual  parts.*-  On  the;  other  hand,  4he  term  KfiXi^. 
fnaculoy  a  spot,  was  used  by  rarious  authors'  to -signify' afoul 
scar.  Of  ulcerated  mark ;  and  ^is  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
kelaid  of  M.  Alibert  is,  that  its  margins  sometimes  resemble  the 
ctcatriat  of  a  bum,  this  may  be  with  most  prc^riety,  perhaps,  re-^ 
garded  as  the  term  from  which  M«  Alibert  has  taken  the  denomi- 
nation for  his  rare  form  of  cancroid  disease.  In  either  case  it 
is  quite  clear,  that  the  matter  is  altogether  misunderstood  by 
Dr  Green. 

The  order  of  Forunculi  is  with  (nropriety  made  to  receive 
the  common  Boil  and  Carbuncle ;  although  we  hare  often  seen 
the  carbuncle  originating  in  the  adipose  tissue,  and  affecting  .tbs^ 
skin  only  in  a  secondary  manner.  Dr  Green  admits,  indeed, 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the  FubuKcuu  are  diseases  of  ihe  cel- 
lular membrane  rather  than  of  the  cuHa  vera  ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  in  making  this  admission,  he 
places  them  in  the  adipose  tissue,  and  deprives  himself  ctf  the 
right  of  placing  in  the  same  family  of  diseases,  the  -malignant 
pustule  or  Persian  fire,  which  is  assuredly  a  gangrenous  affec- 
tion  of  the  corion  or  cults  f>era.  In  short,  Dr  Green  here  places 
himself  in  the  dilemma  of  assigning  an  erroneous  position,  either 
to  the  malignant  pustule,  or  to  the  boil  and  carbuncle. 

Passing  over  the  second  tribe  of  cutaneous  maladies,  whi<A 
embraces  all  those  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  syphilitic 
poison,  we  find  in  the  third  the  following  four  disorders,  cer« 
tainly  not  very  obviously  or  closely  alKed  \^*P€Uagraj  Purpu^ 
ray  JElephaniiaais  Arabica^  or  the  Barbadoes  leg,  and  the  Che- 
loidea  or  Kelts  of  M.  Alibert  Of  the  latter  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  believe  that  we  have  satisfied  all  impartial  readers, 
that,  whatever  may  be  its  position,  it  ought  not  to  be  associated 
either  with  Pellagra  or  Purpura,  YIh%i  alliance  Dr  Green, 
indeed,  has  been  able  to  perceive  between  the  diseases  referred 
to  this  head,  we  acknowledge  our  inalMlity  to  suggest.  But  we 
think  he  might  at  .once  have  discovered,  that  the  Elephantiatis 
Arabica,  in  which  the  skin  is  only  secondarily  affected,  is  not  a 
primarily  cutaneous  disorder.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  this 
malady,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  well  known  that 
Dr  Hendy  considered  it  as  an  affecti(m  of  the  lymphatic  and 
glandular  system, — an  idea  to  which  he  was  probably  led  by  the 
great  influence  ascribed,  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  to  the 
lymphatic  system,  in  the  production  of  disease.     Dr  Musgrave 

<^  Antigua,  took  a  more  natural  view  of  the  disorder,  by  regard- 
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log  it  M  the  effiBct  of  a  pMrticulcr  form  of  tnflAtmnationt  affect*^ 
ing  periodically  the  oeUular  or  filamentous  tissue  of  the  leg. 
But  though  this  view  is  more  natural,  it  still  requires  some 
points  to  be  determinedi  in  order  to  give  it  perfect  accuracy. 
Under  every  view,  however,  we  must  say  that  it  is  impossibe 
to  regard  this  complaint  as  a  primary  affection  of  the  skin,  any 
more  than  as  one  of  the  lymphatics  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  consider  in  this  manner  the 
changesof  arrangement  proposed  by  Dr  Green,  for  several  reasons. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  to  depreciate  the  classifica-* 
tion  of  Dr  Willan  below  the  rank  which  it  has  long  held,  and 
to  exalt  greatly  above  their  just  merits,  those  of  Alibert,  and 
several  of  the  recent  foreign  dermato-pathologists.  We  do  not 
propose  to  assume  the  grate  duty  of  deciding  on  points  on  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  and  on  which  so  many  have 
dissented,  and  will  continue  to  dissent.  We  do  not  think  that 
it  is  possible  at  the  present  moment  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion upon  the  matter^  It  can  only  be,  we  are  convinced,  after 
a  long  series  of  years  probation,  after  the  system  of  each  candi- 
date for  professional  attention  has  undergone  deliberate  and 
careful  examination,  and  after  the  merits  of  each  have  been 
weighed  in  the  just  and  impartial  balance  of  time,  that  it  will 
be  known  how  far  the  method  of  Willan  gives  a  natural  or  an  in- 
correct view  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  which  is  the  one  most 
suited  for  practical  diagnosis  and  treatment.  So  far  as  the  at- 
tempts of  succeeding  writers  have  gone,  we  think  that  the  result 
shows,  that  they  have  in  general  been  right  when  they  have 
imitated  the  method  of  Willan,  and  have  involved  themselves 
in  many  errors  and  inconsistencies,  whenever  they  have  de- 
viated very  widely  from  that  system. 

Dr  Green  very  justly  regards  all  cutaneous  diseases  as  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation ; 
and  he  with  propriety  applies  this  principle  in  regulating  the 
method  of  treatment.  He  further  allows  that  every  form  of 
acute  cutaneous  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of 
general  disorder,  more  or  less  severe.  He  questions,  however, 
in  several,  and  denies  in  many,  especially  the  chronic  eruptions, 
the  existence  of  any  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  is 
often  presumed  or  believed  in  this  country  to  give  rise  to  cuta- 
neous disorders ;  and  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Rayer  and 
Biett  in  confirmation  of  the  principle,  that  the  great  majority  of 
chronic  and  inveterate  diseases  of  the  skin  occur  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs.  He  equally  de- 
nies the  justice  of  the  proposition,  which  represents  diseases  of 
the  skin  as  dependent  on  the  morbid  state  of  any  other  organ 
or  set  of  organs,  and  maintains,  that  all  that  can  be  inferred  from 
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siij  of  the  fftcCs  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis, 
is,  that  diseases  of  the  skin  are  frequently  complicated  with  a£. 
fiections  of  different  internal  organs. 

<'  Such  examinations/'  he  observes,  "  as  have  been  made  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  while  labouring  under  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  do  not  exhibit  morbid  alterations  of  the  lungs, 
stomachy  uterus,  &c.  in  other  proportions  than  similar  lesions  are 
known  to  occur  under  different  circumstances^  and  in  subjects  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  a  hundred  dissimilar  diseases." — P.  10. 

From  all  these  facts  and  considerations  he  infers,  that  the 
causes  of  cutaneous  diseases  are  very  obscure.  He  admits, 
nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  operation  of  certain  direct  and 
manifest  causes,  such  as  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  ap- 
plication of  pulverulent  and  stimulating  substances  to  die  skin, 
exposure  to  bright  solar  light,  or  intense  heat,  and  the  effects 
of  particular  climates,  local  positions,  and  modes  of  living,  in 
the  poduction  not  only  of  morbid  states  of  the  skin  in  general, 
but  of  particular  forms  of  cutaneous  disease* 

In  sketching  his  general  system  of  therapeutic  measures  for 
the  removal  of  cutaneous  diseases,  Dr  Green  keeps  in  view  the 
pathological  principle  already  stated,  that  they  are  essentially 
inflammatory  affections ;  and  he  very  properly  carries  this  prin- 
ciple the  length  of  admitting  the  benefit  of  general  blood-letting 
as  a  preliminary  measure  even  in  the  management  of  the  chro- 
nic cutaneous  disorders,  and  local  blood-letting  by  means  of 
leeches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  morbid  integument. 

We  do  not  recognize  the  same  natural  connection  between 
the  etiological  doctrines  and  the  therapeutic  measures  of  Dr 
Green  in  his  recommendation  of  the  benefits  of  restrained  diet, 
temperance,  and  even  abstinence,  and  the  hunger  cure,  as  it  is 
denominated,  of  the  German  physicians.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  he  denies  the  influence  of  morbid  states  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  in  producing  or  maintaining  the  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases ;  yet  he  admits  the  beneficial  effects  of  strict  regimen  in 
effecting  their  removal,  and  allows  that  the  disease  returns  as  the 
attention  to  dietetic  restraints  becomes  relaxed  and  interrupted* 
Assuredly,  if,  from  the  effects  of  the  Juvaniia  and  the  Laedetu 
tto,  it  be  permitted  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions  regarding 
the  etiology  and  pathology  of  diseases,  the  inference  from  facts 
of  this  description  must  be,  that,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  which 
are  alleviated  and  removed  by  due  attention  to  regimen  and 
diet,  there  is  rather  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  morbid  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  functions  have  some  influence  on 
dieir  production,  and  probably  on  their  persistence. 

In  the  adoption  and  eflective  application  of  one  description 
of  therapeutic  agents,  Dr  Green,  though  not  original,  has  very 
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great  merit.  We  allude  to  the  employment  of  those  agents 
which  act  directly  on  the  cutaneous  surface  in  the  shape  of 
baths,  aqueous  and  aerial,  tepid  and  hot,  simple  and  medicated* 
vaporiform  and  gaseous.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
efficacy  of  these  methods  of  applying  remedies,  considering  the 
success  with  which  their  use  has  been  attended  under  the 
auspices  of  De  Carro  at  Vienna,  Dr  Wallace  at  Dublin,  M. 
Gales  at  Paris,  and  Dr  Bardsley  at  Manchester ;  and  it  is  quite 
dear  that  many  diseases  of  the  skin  which  are  quite  untractoble 
under  the  ordinary  remedies,  speedily  yield  to  agents  applied  in 
this  manner.  The  testimony  of  the  present  author,  who  haa 
adopted  this  method  of  treating  cutaneous  diseases  in  London 
on  a  very  extensire  scale,  and  in  many  affections  not  heretofoi^ 
sjupposed  to  adrn^t  their  nse^  is  not  less  decisive^and  must  satis- 
fy every  candid  inquirer  of  the  great  and  Tery  ttnifiorm  eflScacy 
oif  the  method. 

The  medicated  baths  most  frequently  recommended  by  the  pre- 
sent author,  are  the  sulphur  fume  bath,  the  chlorine  vapour  bath, 
and  that  of  the  vapour  of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Though  it  is  quite  imnecessary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
pathological  and  therapeutic  principles  inculcated  by  Dr  Green 
in  the  history  of  individual  diseases  of  the  skin,  we  ^all  ettdeB#> 
foox  to  select  for  notice  those  peculiarities,  which,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  seem  most  to  deserve  attention. 

Erysipelas  taking  place  in  persons  of  flabby  constitution,  bloat* 
ed  appearance,  and  rather  impaired  strength,  in  whom  the  anti- 
phlogistic and  evacuant  treatment  are  either  not  admissible,  or 
can  be  adopted  only  to  a  limited  extent,  he  treats  successfully  by 
means  of  the  sulphur  fumigating  apparatus. 

If  the  Nettle-rash  resist  the  employment  of  ipecacuanha  in 
emetic  doses,  followed  by  the  use  of  the  v^etablc  acids,  with  the 
local  application  of  the  cold  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  subcar- 
bonate  of  potash,  that  eruption  also  is  opposed,  apparently  with 
great  success,  first  by  the  hot  air  bath,  and  then  by  the  sulphur 
&me  bath.  In  the  intermittent  form  of  the  disease  the  antipe* 
liodie  powers  of  the  arsenical  solution  are  eulogised. 

In  the  treatment  of  itch  Dr  Green  recommends  as  substitutes 
for  the  disagreeable  sulphur  ointment,  the  sulphureous  water 
bath,  an  ointment  composed  of  sulphuret  of  lime  and  olive  oil, 
rubbed  twice  daily  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  wash  of  suU 
phuret  of  potash  with  or  without  a  small  proportion  of  the  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid,  and  lastly,  the  sulphur  fume  bath, 
onee,  twice,  or  three  times  daily, — which  is  represented  as  not 
only  the  most  eflectual  and  expeditious  remedy,  but  one  which 
aids  powerfully  the  operation  of  all  others. 

In  obstinate  cases  he  recommends  blood-letting  and  cathartics 
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as  nems  of  fticilitating  the  operation  of  other  remedies  on  the 
system^ 

The  account  of  eczema  presents  several  useful  and  important 
obsenrations ;  and  we  observe  with  pleasure  that,  for  the  speedy 
and  effectual  removal  of  this  disease,  the  au^r  recommends  an* 
tiphlogistic  measures  in  the  form  of  general  blood-letting  and  de- 
pletion from  the  neighbouring  parts  by  means  of  leeches. 

In  the  chronic  and  inveterate  forms  of  the  disease,  the  inter- 
nal use  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  with  dietetic  measures,  is  repre- 
sented to  be  highly  beneficial ;  and  Dr  Green  also  inconsciously 
admits  in  this  case  the  influence  of  some  morbid  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  eflects  of  long- 
continued  gently  purgative  doses  of  the  neutral  salts,  and  the  ant- 
acid powers  of  the  aqua  poiasMB^  given  in  doses  of  ten  drops 
twice  daily.  Among  other  internal  remedies  from  which  the  author 
anticipates  benefit  in  some  of  these  chronic  forms,  are  mentioned 
the  decoction  of  bitter-sweet  (Soldnum  Dulcamara)  the  tincture 
(yf  cantharides,  and  the  arsenical  solution.  The  local  external  ap- 
fdications,  in  the  use  of  which  Dr  Green  places  most  reliance,  are 
the  alkaline  bath,  consisting  of  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potass  dissolved  in  thirty  gallons  of  tepid  water,  the 
sulphureous  water  bath,  and  the  vapour  bath  or  douche^  though 
with  great  caution  and  care  in  observing  its  effects.  The  hot  air 
and  sulphur  fume  bath  he  represents  to  be  rarely  applicable. 

An  opinion  delivered  by  Dr  Green  regarding  the  prognosis  in 
ecthyma^  gives  proof  of  some  degree  of  inconsistency.  Ecthyma 
he  represents  to  be  in  itself  not  dangerous ;  but  sometimes  to  in- 
dicate a  state  of  the  constitution  that  inspires  serious  fears  for  the 
patient^s  safety.  According  to  our  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  ecthyma^  it  is  always  symptomatic  of  some  disordered 
state  of  the  general  health,  and  consequently  can  in  no  circum- 
stance be  viewed  merely  by  itself  as  an  independent  and  primary 
cutaneous  disease.  When,  therefore,  the  physician  sees  a  case  of 
ecthyma,  he  instinctively  reverts  to  the  probable  state  of  the  dif- 
ferent internal  organs,  employs  all  his  diagnostic  ingenuity  to 
discover  their  condition,  and,  almost  disregarding  the  mere  erup- 
tion, directs  the  great  force  of  his  remedies  to  rectify  the  de- 
ranged functions,  and  re-establish  the  tottering  health.  It  is  ift 
accordance  with  the  principles  now  stated,  that  we  find  Dr  Green 
afterwards  stating  the  proposition,  that,  '*  if  the  general  health 
improve,  little  trouble  is  usually  required  to  subdue  the  eeMy- 
maT*  In  every  case  of  ecthymay  indeed,  the  first  and  essential  ob- 
ject of  the  practitioner  is  the  restoration  of  the  general  health. 
The  local  management,  though  not  to  be  neglected,  is  entively 
secondary.  Is  there  such  a  disease  as  idiopathic  ecthyma  f  We 
should  doubt  it  much.  Dr  Green,  however,  seems  to  believe 
that  there  is. 
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For  theremoTal  of  toipe%t»,the  moist  tetter,  besides  the  means* 
in  ordinsry  use,  Dr  Green  recommends  as  an  infallible  remedy 
the  sulphur  fume  bath,  which,  though  like  other  remedies  at  first 
trial,  apparently  ineffectual,  begins  at  length,  after  continued  aai 
persevering  use,  to  make  a  decided  impression  an  the  disease.  It 
IS  admissible  both  in  the  crttstaoeoos  and  raw  state,  and  it  abates 
the  itching,  and  diminishes  the  acrimonious  discharge,— circum- 
stances from  which  Dr  Green  concludes  that  it  exercises  as  to 
this  disease  a  sedative  effect. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  excess  and  errors 
in  regimen  in  generating  and  maintaining,  and  even  in  repro- 
ducing this  disease,  is  given  in  the  author^s  second  case,  p.  148  ; 
and  it  must  appear  to  all  unbiassed  readers  as  a  fact  quite  op- 
posed  to  the  etiological  principles  delivered  by  the  author. 

An  old  gentleman,  nearly  60,  of  what  the  author  terms  a 
gross  robust  habit,  applied  in  June  1888  fur  the  advice  of  Dr 
Green  on  the  means  of  removing  an  attack  of  impetigo  sparsa 
of  eight  years  duration.  By  means  of  general  blood-letting,  the 
daily  evacuation  of  the  intestines  by  means  of  a  cathartic  mix- 
ture, regulated  diet,  and  the  daily  administration  of  the  sulphur 
fume  bath,  the  eruption  was  thoroughly  removed  by  the  80th 
of  the  month.  The  sequel  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
author. 

''  To  celebrate  this  redemption  from  his  long-continued  and  luu* 
rassing  complaint,  my  worthy  patient  gave  a  grand  feast  to  his  nu- 
merous friends,  who  were  invited  to  rejoice  with  him  on  occasion  of 
his  happy  recovery.  Moderation  is  difficult  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
and  my  patient  committed  an  excess,  which  after  twenty-four  hours 
brought  on  an  almost  general  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
followed  by  a  copious  eruption  of  pustules ;  so  that  he  retumetl  de- 
pressed in  spirits  to  resume  the  former  treatment.  In  the  short 
space  of  eight  days  this  active  and  general  accession  of  disease  was 
.completely  subdued,  and  all  remedies  were  lefl  off." — P.  149- 

These  details  form  a  sort  of  antidote  to  the  principles  pro- 
mulgated in  the  general  doctrines. 

For  the  removal  of  acne^  which  is  always  a  very  obstinate 
disease,  Dr  Green  recommends,  besides  the  usual  means  of  Gou- 
lard^s  lotion,  or  the  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  means  of  leeches  applied  be* 
hind  the  ears,  the  hot  air  and  hot  vapour  bath,  the  local  appli- 
cation of  an  ointment  consisting  of  calomel,  sal-ammoniac,  and 
hogs-lard,  or  ointment  of  ioduret  of  sulphur,  and  the  application 
of  blisters,  with  the  observance  of  an  unstimulating  regimen  and 
tranquil  mode  of  life, — ^remedies  by  far  the  most  effectual. 

In  the  management  of  prurigo^  or  itching  rash,  Dr  Green 
inculcates  the  observance  of  similar  therapeutic  principles,  and. 
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above  all,  tbe  peneveriBg  employmcDt  of  the  sulphur  ftune 
baiht  which,  indeed,  is  in  his  estimation  the  great  therapeutic 
agent  in  almost  all  the  morbid  states  of  the  cutaneous  tissue. 

Under  the  head  of  diseases  appearing  under  a  vasiety  of 
ohmentary  forms,  we  find  rather  an  interesting  account  of  the 
▼arious  cutaneous  eruptions  which  are  attributed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poison  either  of  gonorrhcea  or  of  syphilis  received 
into  the  system.  The  manner  in  which  Dr  Green  discusses 
this  subject  involves  the  consideration  of  several  preliminary 
questions ;  and  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  this 
subject  in  a  manner  adequate  to  its  importance,  we  must  be  sa* 
tisfied  with  a  general  reference  to  the  section. 

The  observations  which  we  found  it  our  duty  to  offer  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  apply  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  the  nosological  and  taxoiogical  department.  We  feel 
it  requisite  to  say,  that  they  do  not  affect  the  therapeutic  depart- 
ment of  the  work,  which  is  evidently  both  the  most  original  as 
well  as  the  most  valuable.  Its  value  consists  in  the  number  and 
form  of  effective  remedies  with  which  Dr  Green  has  enriched 
the  therapeutics  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  the  hopes  which, 
from  extensive  personal  experience,  he  holds  out  to  the  practi- 
tioner,  of  enabling  him  to  cure  diseases  which  have  hitherto 
been  too  often  abandoned  in  the  apathy  of  despair,  or  wearied 
the  patience  of  the  most  persevering  practitioners.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say,  that  every  professional  reader  who  wishes  to 
be  successful  in  the  management  of  cutaneous  diseases,  will  find 
it  his  interest *to  study  thoroughly  the  method  of  treatment  re- 
commended by  Dr  Green,  and  to  distinguish  well  in  practice 
the  circumstances  under  which  its  varieties  are  applicable. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the 
Preservation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physic 
cal  and  Mental  Education.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D. 
&c.     Edinburgh,  1884.  2d  Edition,  1834  and  1835. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  means  of  Promoting  and  Preserving  Health, 
delivered  at  the  Mechanics^  Institute,  Spital^Fields.  By  T. 
Hodgkin,  M.D.     London,  1835.  12mo.  Pp.  449. 

These  two  works  may  be  mentioned  together,  as  both  agree 
in  the  object  kept  in  view  by  their  authors,  namely,  th^  dis- 
semination, in  a  popular  shape,  of  that  form  and  degree  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  which  is  adequate  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

In  the  work  of  Dr  Combe,  which  appeared  first,  the  author 
explains  in  a  general,  manner  .as  much  of  the  structure  and  func- 
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dons  of  the  human  body,  m  m  requisite  to  ehicidate  the  Hy* 
gienic  principles  necessary  to  be  known  by  individuals,  by  mas- 
ters of  families  or  manttfaeturers,  by  officers  of  the  array  and 
navy«  and  public  Ainctionaries  generally;  and  deduces  (torn 
ifaese  such  practical  rules  as  are  requisite  to  proper  physical  and 
moral  education,— -to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  de* 
gree  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  and  the  highest  rate  of  men- 
tal energy  and  cultivation.  These  objects  are  carried  intoeflecC 
in  nine  separate  chapters  iu  the  following  order. 

After  an  introduetory  view,  in  the  first  chapter,  on  the  na» 
ture,  objects,  and  utility  of  physiological  knowledge,  Dr  Combe 
considers  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  skin,  its  connection 
with  the  nervous  system,  its  influence  upon  health,  and  the  no- 
cetoi^  of  preserving  it  in  a  sound  state;  the  structure  and 
fiinctions  of  the  muscles  with  the  effects  of  exercise,  and  the 
different  forms  adapted  for  particular  purposes ;  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  bones ;  the  functicm  of  respiration,  the  pro. 
duetion  of  animal  heat,  and  the  circumstances  which  favour 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  diseases  of  the  lungs ;  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  consideration  of  the  means  requisite  to  maintain  its 
healthy  state,  and  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
general  health  of  the  whole  frame ;  and,  lastly,  a  short  sketch  of 
Uie  causes  concerned  in  the  production  of  bad  health,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  their  operation,  or  counteract  their  eflects. 

Into  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  Dr  Combe  has  ent»* 
ed  as  fully  as  the  nature  and  limits  of  his  treatise  permit,  and 
he  has  given  very  interesting  and  instructive  illustrations  of  the 
principles  which  he  inculcates.  It  is  some  proof  of  the  merit 
of  this  performance  that  it  speedily  attained  the  second  edition, 
and  has  since  been  republished  in  America  with  annotations. 

^ '  The  analogous  treatise  of  Dr  Hodgkfn  consists  of  four  lec- 
tures, within  the  compass  of  which  the  author  has  contrived,  by 
means  of  a  condetised  mode  of  writing  and  close  printing,  to 
communicate  a  large  proportion  of  very  instructive  information. 

The  first  lecture  consbts  of  a  short  and  pithy  introduction, 
and  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  necessity  of  attention  to  air, 
to  light,  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  civic,  domestic,  and  personal, 
to  adequate  clothing,  and  the  influence  of  these  agents  on  the 
fiinction  of  respiration  and  the  general  health. 

The  second  lecture,  on  articles  of  food,  gives  a  Aott  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  process  of  d%estion,  followed  by  very  mmute 
and  detittled  accounts  of  the  comparauve  nutritious  properties 
and  effects  of  difierent  kinds  of  articles  of  food  and  drink ;  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  diet ;  the  necessity  of  temperance  and  occasion* 
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)d  abadnenee ;  the  eflfects  of  excess-;  the  diseases  produced  bv 
excesses  in  eating  and  drinking ;  the  nature,  properties,  and  eu 
fects  of  vinous  and  spirituous  stimulants ;  the  use  of  tobacco 
an4  similar  excitants  and  sedatives ;  the  use  of  opium,  and 
eome  judicious  remarks  on  quack  medicines.  The  observations 
cm  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  habitual  and  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  are  extremely  interesting,  and  when  consider- 
ed  in  relation  to  the  class  of  society  to  whom  the  lectures  are 
addressed,  cannot  be  regarded  but  as  of  the  greatest  utility. 

In  the  third  lecture,  on  Muscular  Motion  and  the  Intellectual 
Faculties,  Dr  Hodgkin  gives,  after  a  short  account  of  the  bones 
and  muscles,  very  just  and  interesting  illustrations  of  the  effects 
of  exercise,  and  its  influence  on  the  circulation ;  the  influence  of 
particular  laborious  trades  and  occupations,  and  those  in  which 
the  individuals  are  inactive  or  sedentary ;  then  considers  the 
eflTects  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  means  of  protection  against  the 
extremes  of  either,  gymnastics,  and  robust  sports,  and  the  effects 
of  war.  He  next  proceeds  to  explain  the  structure  and  functions 
o(  the  nervous  system,  the  nature  of  the  sensations,  and  the  in- 
tellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  the  best  means  of  improving 
and  maintaining  their  energy ;  enters  pretty  largely  into  the 
value  of  education,  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the 
compatibility  of  a  considerable  degree  of  it  with  close  attention 
to,  and  exact  performance  of,  all  the  active  duties  of  life,  with 
some  observations  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  mechanics*  insti- 
tutes, both  on  the  individuals  themselves  and  on  society ;  and 
he  sums  up  the  whole  with  a  correct  and  useful  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  health  in  the  most  just  and  extended  use  of  the  tei*m,  as 
signifying  the  highest  perfection  and  most  consummate  energy  of 
all  the  organs  and  funetions  of  the  body,  and  all  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  mutually  co-operating  in  the  same  individual. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
one.  Under  the  title  of  the  Successive  Generations  and  £du^ 
cation  of  Youth,  Dr  Hodgkin,  after  beginning  with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  indispensable  necessity  of  enforcing  a  rigid  regard 
for  practical  morality,  touches  with  great  art  and  delicacy  on  the 
pernicious  effects  of  disregard  to  the  obligations  of  personal 
chastity,  so  prevalent  among  the  young  of  all  classes,  and  the 
manifold  examples  of  incurable  disease,  irreparable  misery,  and 
premature  death  which  may  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to 
this  cause.  He  then  adverts  to  the  management  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  to  that  of  the  young,  in  the  various  periods  of  in-r 
fiuicy,  childhood,  and  youth  ^  considers  the  best  modes  of  train- 
ing both  the  corporeal  organs,  and  the  mental  faculties,  and  mo- 
ral feelings ;  directs  attention  to  the  utility  of  studying  early  the 
various  departments  of  natural  history  and  physical  science ;  and 
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oondades  with  some  valuable  observations  on  the  edaeation  of 
females^  and  the  necessity  of  enlightening  their  minds,  in  order 
to  render  them  useful  to  themselves,  and  qualify  them  for  the 
duties  of  life,  in  whatever  capacity. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  abstract  to  communicate  any  thing 
like  an  idea  of  the  information  here  collected  by  Dr  Hodgkin^ 
and  the  familiar  and  intelligible  mode  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
For  that  purpose  the  book  must  be  read ;  and  we  are  certain, 
that  few  will  begin  without  proceeding  to  finish,  and  that  few 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  single  perusal. 

Besides  the  manifold  apposite  illustrations  in  the  text  of  the 
lectures,  we  find  appended  to  each,  annotations  illustrating  the 
nature  of  some  subjects  which  are  either  too  complex,  too  ex- 
tensive, or  otherwise  unfit  for  explanation  in  the  course  of  lee- 
ture.  Of  this  nature  are  some  very  judicious  observations  at 
the  close  of  the  third  lecture,  on  the  injurious  effects  of  Trades 
Unions,  on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  honesty  and  attention  to  economy. 

In  conclusion,  though  these  lectures  were  addressed  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community,  there  is  no  individual  or  class 
of  individuals  who  will  not  find  it  their  interest  to  study  and  ap- 
ply the  principles  so  ably  laid  down  by  the  author. 


Art.  VIII. — Pathological  Researches  on  Phthisis.  By  E.  Ch. 
A.  Louis,  Doctor  in  Medicine  of  the  Faculties  of  Paris  and 
St  Petersburg,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  La  Pitie,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Ad- 
ditions,  and  an  Essay  on  Treatment,  by  Chaules  Cowan^ 
M.  D.  £.,  M.  D.  P.,  &c.     London,  1835.    8vo,  Pp.  888. 
In  our  twenty-seventh  volume  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  401,)  is  given  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  original  of  the  work  of  M.  Louis  on  Consump- 
tion, especially  its  anatomico-pathological  department,  as  minute 
as  the  limits  of  our  pages  admit,  with  strong  recommendations 
to  every  one  desirous  to  understand  the  nature  and  pathological 
relations  of  that  disease  to  study  the  work  itself  with  attention. 
The  appearance  of  the  work  in  an  English  translation  suggests 
the  propriety  of  repeating  this  recommendation,  which  is  now 
by  this  means  rendered  more  generally  practicable.     We  do  so 
the  more  readily,  that  the  great  and  acknowledged  value  of  the 
original,  combined  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  presented 
to  the  English  reader,  promises  to  supply  what  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  must  regard  as  a  chasm  in  the  medi- 
cal literature  of  Englaud  on  phthisical  diseases. 
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Though  tJieaoeiMHitof  ^]DO«t  important  contents  of  this  trea* 
tite  ahrMdy  referred  to,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
sny  details  on  the  present  occasion,  it  may  be  proper  to  specify 
shortly  the  principal  characters  of  the  vork  of  M.  Louis^  and  of 
the  translation  by  Dr  Cowan. 

The  great  value  of  the  work  of  M.  Louis  consists  in  the  ela- 
borate illustrations  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  phthisical  subjects 
in  all  the  stages  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease,  which  the 
indefatigable  research  of  the  author  has  enabled  him  to  furnish ; 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has  studied  to  determine  ia 
numerical  proportions,  among  a  great  number  of  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  those  cut  off  by  this  disease,  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  lesions  of  different  organs. 

By  comparing,  in  the  same  manner,  the  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms, the  operation  of  different  causes,  and  the  merits  of  diffe- 
rent methods  of  treatment,  and  different  remedial  agents,  M* 
Louis  has  been  enabled  to  furnish  the  most  correct  description 
of  the  essential  and  accessory  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  to 
give  a  just  view  of  the  etiology  and  treatment. 

Not  only  has  Dr  Cowan  performed  his  duty  of  translator  with 
great  accuracy  and  attention,  but  he  has  considerably  augmented 
the  value  of  the  work  of  M.  Louis  by  the  insertion  of  much  ju- 
dicious and  instructive  information  in  the  shape  of  additions  to 
the  text,  and  notes.  We  find  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the 
Caused  of  Consumption,  that  Dr  Cowan  has  collected  many  in- 
teresting facts  from  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  Chabrol,  Papa- 
voine,  and  the  late  Dr  Darwall  of  Birmingham  ;  from  M.  Lom* 
bard,  the  late  Mr  Thackrah,  and  Dr  Rush ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  treatment  he  has  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  observations  of 
the  author,  an  article  completely  new,  giving  a  general  view  of 
the  results  of  the  observations  of  physicians  upon  the  effects  of 
different  remedies  and  methods  of  treatment 

By  the  additions  now  specified,  Dr  Cowan  has  rendered  the 
work  of  M.  Louis  a  complete  monography  of  Phthisis,  exhibit- 
ing a  view  of  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  on  the  etio* 
logy,  pathology,  semeiography,  and  therapeutics  of  the  disease ; 
and  to  this  the  practitioner  and  student  may  confidently  refer 
for  information  on  every  point  of  theoretical  or  practical  import- 
ance. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that,  while  we  recommend 
this  work  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers,  we  do  not 
thereby  signify  our  perfect  and  unqualified  adoption  of  all  the 
principles  explained,  and  practical  inferraces  deduced.  Upon 
some  points,  indeed,  in  the  principles  regarded  as  proper  to  re- 
gulate the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption,  we  cannot  en^ 
tirely  agree  either  with  M.  Louis  or  his  translator.    But  as  it 
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weold  be  impoMible  at  preeest  to  explain  satisractorily  the  H^ 
flona  of  our  disaent)  we  think  it  more  judicioua  not  to  enter  oii 
the  aubject  at  all,  than  to  advert  to  it  in  a  haaty  and  imperfect 
manner.  On  aome  future  occaaion,  ve  may  take  the  liberty  of 
soliciting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  matter,  when  we 
can  do  so  with  a  more  reasonable  hope  of  being  listened  to  with 
patience,  if  not  of  producing  complete  conviction. 


Art.  IX. — An  ExpoHiUm  qfthe  Nature^  Treatment,  and 
Prevention  of  Continued  Fever.  By  Henay  M^Cobmac, 
M.  D.  London,  18S6.  8vo.  Pp.  202. 

Though  Fever  be  assuredly  the  most  common  and  frequent 
disorder  incident  to  t}ie  human  race,  and  though  it  be  that  upon 
which  the  greatest  number  of  books,  both  good,  bad,  and  indif« 
ferent,  has  been  written,  it  still  possesses  sufficient  interest  to 
give  rise  to  new  inquiries  and  new  treatises;  and  every  one  is 
anxious  to  know  whatever  views  most  new  or  most  recent  have 
been  entertained  on  its  nature,  and  the  method  of  treatment. 
The  nature  of  this  disease  is  indeed  so  obscure,  and  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood,  that  it  never  ceases  to  afford  ample  scope 
for  investigation  and  reasoning ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  in* 
formation  and  experience  that  the  most  assiduous  inquirers  have 
been  able  to  collect,  there  is  still  sufficient  field  for  the  observa- 
tion and  research  of  the  accurate  observer  and  original  inquirer. 

Though  the  author  of  the  performance  now  before  us  does 
mot  attempt  to  describe  any  particular  febrile  epidemic,  and 
studies  rather  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  disease,  and 
especially  that  &rm  to  which  the  denomination  of  Typkua  has 
been  particularly  restricted, — his  work  will  be  perused  with  great 
interest  and  advantage,  in  so  far  aa  be  illustrates  and  gener^isea 
with  great  learning  and  ability  the  observations  and  experience 
of  all  the  most  eminent  pyretologists,  ancient  and  modem,  fo- 
reign and  domestic.  Dr  M^Cormac,  indeed,  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  experience  not  only  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
fever  in  these  countries,  by  his  position  as  physician  to  the  Fever 
Hospital  of  Belfast,  but  of  the  more  rapid  and  formidable  variety 
of  disease  prevalent  in  Africa  and  other  tropical  countries ;  and 
minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  pyretological  authora 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  Italy  and  Germany,  has  enabled  him 
to  illustrate  his  subject  with  a  degree  ^rf"  literary  information  not 
very  common  in  thia  country. 

Dr  M^Cormac  has  not  distinguished  his  treatise  into  particu^ 
lar  divisions  so  methodically  as  he  might  have  done ;  but  it  is 
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not  diiBcttlC  to  trace  the  order  in  which  he  treats  the  subject,  to 
be  very  nearly  the  following. 

The  Semeiography  of  the  disease  first  occupies  his  -attention^ 
and  he  describes  the  forms  of  deranged  action  as  they  are  mani- 
fested in  the  disorder  of  the  different  functions  separately  and 
successively.  He  then  adverts  to  the  subject  of  exacerbations  or 
aggravated  forms  of  the  assemblage  of  phenomena,  the  superiur 
duction  of  other  diseases,  the  duration  of  fever,  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  is  influenced,  (p.  34-38 ;)  critical  terming 
tions,  the  etiology  of  febrile  diseases,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are.known  to  arise,  (39-^1 ;)  the 
question  of  epidemic  influence,  and  whether  these  epidemic  difi\x«- 
sions  of  the  disease  depend  upon  terrestrial  emanations  or  atmo*^ 
spheric  agency,  the  question  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease  by 
means  of  contagion,  (53-58,)  and,  lastly,  the  subject  of  suscepti- 
bility, (58-59  ) 

He  then,  after  sundry  critical  remarks  upon  the  danger  of 
hypothesis  and  erroneous  reasoning,  proceeds  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  Pathology  of  Fever ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that 
he  arrives  at  any  definite  general  conclusions.  He  rather  as- 
sumes than  demonstrates  the  proposition,  that  the  principle  of 
fever»  whether  poison  or  whatever  it  be,  strikes  the  nervous  sys- 
tern  more  or  less  forcibly,  and  either  impairs,  or  suspends,  or 
eompletely  annihilates  its  energy.  He  admits  his  inability  to 
determine  whether  the  affection  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
circulation  depends  on  this  impaired  nervous  energy  or  not,  and 
he  leaves  equally  undetermined  the  question  as  to  the  derange-^ 
ment  and  suspension  of  the  different  secretions.  The  blood  he 
represents,  in  common  with  most  other  physicians,  to  undergo 
very  considerable  changes, — ^becoming  thin  and  watery,  and  void 
of  its  usual  proportion  of  fibrine. 

He  then  proceeds  to  advert  to  the  relations  between  fever  and 
other  diseases,  and  adverts  more  particularly  to  the  affections  of 
the  lungs  and  intestinal  tube.  The  remarks  of  Dr  M^Cormac 
on  the  former  may  communicate  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  investigates  the  subject. 

tt.  When  pulmonary  affections  are  associated  with  fever,  they  may 
be  of  different  forms.  That  febrile  disorders  are  very  frequently 
complicated  with  such  affections,  is  unquestionable;  but  not  so  in- 
variably, I  think,  as  some  writers  give  us  to  understand,  'i'hese 
compjications  have  been  divided  into  those  purely  bronchial,  and 
inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  But  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bronchia  are  so  minute,  as  seemingly  to  include  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  so-called  parenchyma  itself.  Some  pa- 
thologists are  of  opinion,  that  a  special  bronchitis  exists  in  most  fe- 
vers, but  others  entertain  a  different  sentiment ;  the  point  does  not 
seem  to  be  determined.  The  change  in  the  state  of  the  blood  has 
been  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  bronchial  lining,  and  the  in- 
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areased  tenacity  of  the  mucus  which  coven  it ;  but  for  iny  owo 
part,  1  should  think  that  this  resulted  as  much  from  the  aforesaid 
state  of  the  folood,  as  that  the  latter  was  occasioned  by  it.  Doubts 
less,  when  once  the  bronchial  lining  is  in  any  degree  morbidly  af- 
fected, it  helps  to  deteriorate  the  blood  still  more ;  and  we  are  not 
guilty  of  any  great  assumption  in  presuming  that  the  influence  of 
the  atmospheric  air  on  this  vital  fluid,  and  of  the  latter  on  the  air, 
must  be  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  state  of  the  membrane 
through  which  this  influence  is  exerted — ^though  I  think  we  are  at 
the  same  time  bound  to  admit,  even  in  this  case,  that  it  is  only  one 
<^the  secondary  sources  of  the  deterioration  in  question.  But  ac- 
tual pneumonia  often  ensues  in  fever,  sometimes  with  such  frequen* 
cy  indeed,  as  to  characterise  whole  epidemics ;  it  is  more  common- 
ly, however,  occasional.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  and  very  often  a 
fatal  complication.  I  have  seen  very  many  patients  destroyed  by 
it.  It  is  obviously  more  frequent  in  cold  or  changeable,  than  in 
warm  weather.  Medical  men  are  often  called  in  too  late  to  be  of 
use.  From  time  to  time  patients  are  sent  to  the  hospital  which  I 
attend,  in  various  stages  of  this  affection,  sometimes  with  extensive 
hepatization  of  the  lungs.  Their  ignorant  relatives  are  commonly 
unaware  of  their  danger,  which  they  have  perhaps  aggravated,  by 
giving  wine  or  other  strong  drink :  or  possibly  they  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  early  professional  aid.  The  influence  of  the  disabi- 
lity  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  to  discharge 
its  functions,  must  be  very  great ;  it  is  in  some  measure  compensat* 
ed  for,  however,  by  the  greater  activity  of  the  remaining  portions, 
when  these  are  comparatively  free  from  disease.  Both  lungs  are 
sometimes  affected,  in  which  case,  the  worst  results  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

*^  It  is  said,  and  with  much  justice,  that  the  inflammations  in  fe- 
ver are  of  a  different  character  from  those  which  take  place  idiopa- 
thically,  or  without  fever  in  the  first  instance.  Certainly  they  will 
not  always  bear  the  same  activity  of  treatment.  But  are  we  en- 
title<l  to  affirm  that  the  inflammation  which  superinduces  fever, 
perhaps  eventually  of  a  typhoid  cast,  is  always  different  from  the 
inflammation  which  often  occurs  in  fever— -I  should  think  not. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the 
blood,  causes  the  inflammations  which  occur  while  it  is  in  this  state, 
to  assume  a  different  character ;  certainly  in  so  far  there  will  be  a 
difference — ^but  is  it  ascertained  that  there  is  any  other  ?  Different 
G  erman and  English  path  ologists  think ,  tlutt  the  blood  in  consequence 
of  not  undergoing  the  usual  changes,  acquires  a  narcotic  character  ; 
but  although  I  would  agree  with  them  as  to  the  facts  which  thistenn 
is  intended  to  indicate,  I  should  prefer  simply  recounting  them 
without  using  it,  as  I  consider  that  to  assume  unnecessarUy  the  ex* 
istence  of  an  uncertainty,  is  rather  calculated  to  lead  us  into  error. 
Assuredly  the  alterations  which  the  blood  undergoes,  as  also  its  de- 
crease, a  fact  which  seems  to  be  occasionally  overlooked,  must  oc« 
casion  marked  changes  in  the  processes  of  innervation,  if  not  a  par- 
tial suspension  of  them.     The  excessive  diminution  of  the  mass  of 
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the  Uood,  from  wpundsy  venesection  and  flooding,  is  known  to 
cause  convulsions,  loss  of  vision,  hearing,  and  ntber  nervous  phe*- 
liomena  :  now  in  the  latter  stages  of  fever,  there  is  not  only  a  great 
change  in  the  constitution,  but  also,  as  I  have  just  observed,  a  no- 
table diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood.  The  universal  pro- 
atration,  Lakmung,  as  the  Germand  expressively  term  it,  which^oc* 
curs  in  that  form  of  fever  called  typhus,  must  undoubtedly  be  main^ 
ly  occasioned,  by  the  excessive  vitiation  of  the  vital  fluid. 

**  It  is  wonderful  how  late  pneumonia  will  occasionally  ensue  in  ie* 
ver :  I  have  seen  it  take  place  on  the  twentieth  day,  and  provv 
nearly  fatal,  it  is  unaccountable  how  such  a  process  can  be  set  up 
in  such  opposite  conditions  of  the  animal  economy — robust  healthi 
the  one  extreme — and  a  state  of  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  de-* 
pression,  the  other.  Andral  and  many  other  observers  as  well, 
have  seen  fatal  pneumonia  ensue  during  convalescence.'' — P.  74, 76. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  his  observations,  be  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease^  with  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  precautionary  observation,  that  we  cannot  from 
this  alone  succeed  in  understanding  the  true  and  intimate  na- 
ture of  Fever.  Among  these  appearances,  he  devotes  a  large 
space  to  the  description  of  the  morbid  lesions  of  the  gastro« 
intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  and,  though  he  does  not  over- 
look the  traces  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  or  of  its  follicles^  be  inclines  to  the  opinion^ 
that  as  the  follicular  disease  is  not  peculiar  to  fever,  but  occurs 
in  consumption  and  scarlet  fever,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  gas* 
tro-enteric  inflammation,  or  dothinenteritisy  as  the  pathological 
cause  of  fever.    (P.  87.) 

Dr  M^Cormac  next  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  the  Diagnosis 
of  fever  from  other  diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded, and  from  those  with  which  it  is  apt  occasionally  to  be 
complicated.  Afler  adverting  to  the  existence  of  the  form  of 
the  disease  denominated  irritation  by  Mr  Travers,  and  irritative 
fever  by  Mr  Butter,  and  which  is  merely  the  fever  symptoma- 
tic  of  the  inflammation  of  the  adipose  tissue,  he  alludes  briefly 
to  the  similarity  between  fever  and  the  meningitis  of  infants,  or 
hydrocephalus^  and  fever,  and  remittent  fever. 

Though  he  allows  congestion  a  place  in  fever  as  a  mere  mo^ 
dification^  or  peculiar  state  or  states  of  that  disease,  he  does  not 
think  that  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  authorize  pyretologists 
to  adopt  this  circumstance  as  the  distinguishing  character  of  a 
separate  order  of  febrile  maladies. 

He  dwells  much,  though  rather  unintelligibly,  on  the  dan- 
ger of  overlooking  inflammation  occurring  in  the  course  of  fever, 
and  on  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  its  presence,  its  nature,  and 
extent,  particularly  in  the  bowels ;  and  this  difficulty,  he  tries  to 
explain,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  altered  constitution  of  the  bloody 
and  the  consequent  impaired  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system. 
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^<  The  sense  of  pain,*"  he  judiciously  obseryes,  **  is  lessened  and 
abolished,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  brain  and  spinal  nerves ; 
the  other  phenomena  of  life,  depending  on  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  are  not  performed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  consequently 
the  usual  evidence  is  not  afforded.^  He  does  not  allow,  how. 
ever,  that  this  state  of  the  blood  is  produced  by  the  condition 
of  the  bronchia^  solely  or  principally.  Upon  this,  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  and 
nerves,  to  retain  their  sensibility  and  influence  over  the  sys^ 
tern  at  large,  when  they  are  receiving  by  their  vessels,  blood 
which  is  every  hour  becoming  more  vitiated  and  less  fit  for  sus- 
taining their  energy  ? 

He  makes,  however,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  true  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  when  he  observes  a  little  after,  that  one  inflam- 
mation sometimes  masks  another,  and  that  an  afi*ection  of  the 
brain  may  render  a  coexisting  morbid  condition  of  the  lungs  or 
bowels  less  distinct,  and  that  inflammation,  for  instance  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia^  that  is,  we  presume,  occurring  in  the  course 
of,  or  in  complication  with  fever,  may  be  entirely  latent.  The 
truth  is,  that  such  masked  and  latent  inflammations  are  daily 
observed  in  cases  of  fever,  and  they  require  the  physidan  to  keep 
his  diagnostic  sagacity  and  circumspection  in  constant  vigilance, 
in  order  to  detect  their  existence,  and  take  means  for  counter- 
acting their  pernicious  effects.  The  explanation,  not  of  the  oc- 
currence, but  of  the  latent  character  of  these  inflammations  in 
fever,  we  think  is  pretty  obvious.  The  fact  of  their  occurrence 
is  well  understood  by  the  author,  who  makes  several  interest- 
ing observations  on  them  at  p.  99  to  100,  and  afterwards  alludes 
to  the  cause  of  the  delitescence  in  the  following  passages. 

''  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  here  observed  once  for  all,  that 
in  the  course  of  fever  of  low  excitement,  frequently  called  typhus 
->or  when  prostration  sets  in  during  the  course  of  fever,  the  pain 
attending  all  inflammatory  or  other  organic  complications,  is  little 
or  none."— Pp.  105. 

<*  If  an  affection  of  the  brain  subsist,  it  may  mask  the  most  se* 
vere  thoracic  inflammation ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  similar  affection 
may  conceal,  or  help  to  conceal,  destructive  disorganization  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  inflammatory  condiy 
tion  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  alone,  but  of  that  peculiar  func- 
tional lesion  which  this  all-important  viscus  undergoes,  when  ex* 
posed  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  impure  and  undecarbonized 
blood.  It  must  be  quite  certain  that  this  wonderful  organ  and  its 
appendages,  the  spinal  marrow,  ganglionic  system,  and  nerves  ge- 
nerally, will  be  quite  incompetent  to  the  adequate  performance  of 
the  indispensable  process  of  innervation — and  consequently,  that  it 
will  be  unable  to  afford  the  proper  supply  of  nervous  influence, 
either  as  to  quantity  or  quality,  to  the  different  organs — or  to  re« 
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WT^  hack  the  vnrums  mnlificiitian*  unprewed  upon  it  iit  in  healtbi 
by  the  fiBiiBal  oconomj,  whether  aa  to  pleasure  pr  paui«M>r  those 
Qumerotts  iDdifierent  sensations,  the  transmission  of  which  are 
prohabiy  m  some  way  essential  to  our  corporeal  well-beings  Thus, 
therefiore,  inflammation  will  go  on  without  exciting  paiew  or  that 
reaction,  which,  in  a  less  intense  state  of  disease,  would  at  once  be- 
tray its  eziatence.  I  need  hardly  jemind  the  readcr«  that  a  certain 
supply  of  aufibaentiy  healthy  nervous  influence^  to  the  organs,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  an4 
footinuaace  of  life:  and  reflecting  upon  this  necesaity,  it  becomes 
subject  matter  for  the  moat  Uv-ely  aurprise,  bow  nature  in  manr 
cases  of  bad  fever,  contrives  to  secure  auffifuent  S^x  ib^  purpose. 
Pp.  107. 

In  this  nmpmt  JDr  H^rmm  #t  leogtb  wnife^  u  Ae  tnif 
enplanatipn  •ffcba  latent  nvd  #kfqim  timml^  of  (h«N  ivflum^ 
joatoiy  aActiona  wbtcb  lake  pl«o^  in  tho  c^wae  of  fevar- 

He  then  attempts  to  appveetatp  ihp  trup  relation  of  Aesa  load 
ilSsetimft  tofev^,  and  toconsidof  wbethiw  ih^mk^my  evidence 
10  datermim  ibo  qveadoo  as  to  tbeif  being  fonaMilf  or  as  tp  their 
giving  fiee  to  the  eymptowB  of  the  diaeaoer  The  phsarvationf 
made  on  ibis  iu|^«et  dsaerve  tb«  ieppsidertapii  pf  the  ad^poitei 
for  tbo  aoaofttial  pneaenca  of  IppfJ  dJseaaa 

"  After  what  has  be^n  said,  we  may  here  venture  upon  a  feir 
elbservatioBs,  as  to  the  amount  of  evidence  for  those  hypotheses, 
aome  of  which  affirm  that  fever  is  the  inflaasmation  of  one  partica^ 
kr  organ,  and  others,  that  it  is  the  ingauMViation  of  ana  nr  moi^;, 
among  aeveed.  Thia  is  a  qamftian  whiah,  in  the  present  state  of 
jnedi^  science,  I  am  of  ppinio»,  does  not  re<|uire  mudi  tp  a^tla. 
la  it  not  admitiad  by  all  parties,  that  there  are  two  diatinct  atatas 
of  the  animal  economy,  one  of  them  certainly  involving  a  local  af- 
fection ?  Jf  this  be  so,  with  what  propriety  can  the  same  name  be 
adjudged  to  both  ?  Fever  more  qip  les^  acppmpanies  inflammation, 
and  inflammation  may  supervene  upon  fever ;  but  these  conditions 
are  npt  identical  If  there  is  a  demonstmted  ftct  within  the  whole 
range  of  pathology,  it  is,  that  fever  may  begin  and  epd  ita  course, 
wh^er  in  life  or  death,  without  the  oeeurrenee  of  any  organic 
lesion  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  inflammation.  It  is  also  demon- 
atratad,that  taflammadoa,  sometimesaf  thebrain  or  its  membranes*^ 
at  athars,  af  the  thoracic  vianera,  and  oecaaianaUy  of  the  abdominal, 
asay  varioaaly  oecur  in  £eytr.  There  m  no  emataney  in  this  re« 
qieet;  sometimes  it  is  the  on^  sometimes  it  is  the  other*^and  oc- 
casionally all  are  effected.  Seaiqg  that  these  things  ftre  so,  how 
can  we  say  that  fever  and  inflammation,  whether  of  one  organ  ex- 
clusively, or  of  several,  are  identical  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  view  fever  as  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  of  any  other 
given  organ--though  all  thia  may  occur  in  fever,  is  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  which  a  correct  interpretation  of  nature  does  not  war- 
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rant.  Indiyiduah,  perhaps,  are  entitled  to  give  what  names  they 
may  think  proper  to  the  phenomena  of  disease,  provided  they  ad. 
knit  their  existence,  and  then  it  is  not  of  6o  much  importance  ;  but 
if  the  names  given  d  priori,  are  the  cause  of  leading  us  to  form  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  disease,  as  such  a 
procedure  is  very  apt  to  do,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  designate  diseases  correctly.  I  think  however,  that 
we  are  entitled  to  foretell,  that  the  progress  and  dissemination  of  a 
rational  pathology,  will  in  a  great  measure  tend  to  prevent  the 
more  extensive  dissemination  of  the  views  which,  with  the  utmost 
•<^leference  to  those  who  may  differ  in  opinion  from  me,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  erroneousi"— Pp.  1 10. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  estimate  the  severity  and  pro- 
bable danger  of  the  disease  from  a  conuderation  of  the  character 
of  the  whole  phenomena,  and  the  greater  prevalence  of  indivi- 
dual symptoms,  and  gives  a  very  useful  sketch  of  the  circum- 
atances  tending  to  establish  the  prc^ods. 

The  last  division  of  the  essay  is  on  the  treatment  and  the 
means  of  preventing  the  diffusion  of  febrile  epidemics.  On  the 
ibrmer  the  author  enters  at  p.  121,  and  gives  a  clear  and  in- 
atructive  statement  of  the  remedies  most  likely  to  prove  bene^ 
ficial  in  the  conducting  the  disease  to  a  favourable  terminatioo ; 
and  he  judiciously  modifies  the  use  of  the  means  employed,  ac- 
cording as  the  disease  is  simple,  or  complicated  with  symptoma 
of  some  local  inflammation.  The  prophylactic  means  he  pro^ 
oeeds  to  consider  at  p.  191,  and  givea  a  very  instructive  sum- 
mary of  the  rules  most  likely  to  "prevent  the  rise  and  propags- 
tion  of  this  disease  among  communities,  and  bodies  of  human 
beings,  whether  in  towns,  ships,  barracks,  or  private  dwellings. 

We  have  given  as  full  an  account  of  the  nature  of  this  trea- 
tise as  our  limits  permit,  and  such  ^  one  as  we  trust  will  induce 
our  readers  to  study  the  work  itself.  The  materials  are  excel- 
lent ;  and  the  author  gives  proof  that  he  has  diligently  studied 
the  subject,  both  in  books  and  in  nature.  We^must  be  allowed 
to  observe,  however,  and  we  do  so  with  a  sincere  desire  to  im- 
prove the  treatise,  that  Dr  M^Cormac  would  fadUtate  greatly 
the  labour  of  the  reader,  and  convert  it,  as  much  as  such  a  sub- 
ject could  be,  into  a  pleasure,  if  he  were  to  methodiae  more 
perfectly,  his  observations,  and  arrange  them  under  appropriate 
heads,  and  if  he  would  divide  his  discourse  into  the  natural 
portions  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


ANATOMY. 

Newly  discovered  arrangementof  the  Arteries  in  ike  Erectile  Tissue  of  the 
Penis.  By  Vxof^t  3.  Mvx.i.fLfL of  Berlm.  {Archivjur  Anatomie  undPhy^ 
stologte.  No.  II.  for  1885.)  Ihe  second  number  of  Muller's  (late  Meckel^) 
Archiv  contains  the  account  of  an  interesting  discovery  recently  made  bv 
the  editor.  Professor  J.  MuUer  of  Berlin,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  penis,  which  tends  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  erec- 
tile tissue  of  that  organ,— a  subject  which,  notwithstanding  the  investiira. 
tions  of  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  Moreschi,  and  Panizza,  was  stili  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  These  observations  point  out  a  tact  entirely  new  in  the 
structure  of  the  arteries  of  the  erectile  texture,  and  promise  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  erectile  condition  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Most  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  structure  of  the  erectile  textures 
of  the  penis  by  injections  have  contented  themselves  with  filling  the  veins 
of  the  organ,  and  thus,  although  the  structure  of  ihe  venous  caverns  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  and  the  dilated  veins  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  ureihree 
was  sufficiently  well  understood,  yet  very  little  was  known  respecting  the 
mode  of  termination  of  the  smaller  arteries.  It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  same  small  capillary  arteries  which  nourish  the  penis  carry  the 
blood  into  capillary  veins,  that  the  blood  passes  from  these  into  the  dilate<l 
▼enons  branches  or  sinuses,  and  that  the  state  of  erection  depends  on  the 
reurdation  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  these  venous  spaces 

Professor  MUller  hss.  by  a  careful  injection  of  the  arteries  of  the  penis. 
pointed  out,  besides  the  capillary  branches  which  nourish  the  penis  and 
transmit  the  blood  into  the  capillary  vessels  and  dilated  veins,  a  number 
of  very  remarkable  appendices  connected  with  the  smaller  arteries  both  in 
the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  and  corpus  spongiosum  ureihraf,  which/from  se- 
veral circumstances,  it  is  very  probable,  are  the  vessels  more  immediately 
concerned  in  maintaining  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  peuts 
during  erection.  ,  *^ 

The  easiest  way  of  rendering  these  two  sets  of  arterial  branches  appa- 
rent is  to  mject  the  principal  artery  of  the  penis,  before  its  subdivision,  with 
size  and  vermilion  of  moilerate  consistence,  and  then,  making  a  longitudi- 
nal section  of  one  of  the  cor/TOra  cavernosa,  to  wash  away  any  part  of  the 
injected  mass  which  may  have  passetl  into  the  venous  spaces.  Ihe  rami- 
fications of  the  nutrient  arteries  will  then  be  easily  seen  upon  the  inner 
sides  of  the  venous  spaces,  the  arteries  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  until 
at  lust  they  pass  into  the  minute  capillary  network,  the  branches  of  which 
cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Besides  these  nutrient  ramified  arto- 
nes,  there  will  also  be  seen  upon  a  careful  examination  another  set  of  ar- 
terial branches  of  a  diflVfrent  size,  form,  and  d.sposition,  which  are  given  off 
nearly  at  right  angles  from  both  the  larger  and  smaller  trunks  of  arteries. 
•i'hese  arterial  processes  are  about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
and  one-twelfth  long,  and  are  quite  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.    They 
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>ject  into  the  csTities  of  the  spongy  snbstanoe,  and  terminate  either  blant- 
Jy  or  by  dilated  extremities,  without  undergoing  any  ramification.  These 
short  arterial  processes  are  turned  round  at  their  extremities  into  a  semi- 
circle or  more^  and  present  a  contorted  appearance^  which  drcumsunoe 
has  suggested  to  Professor  Mflller  the  name  of  Helicine  arteries,  which  he 
has  applied  to  them. 

The  helicine  arteries  of  the  penis  are  more  easily  seen  in  man  than  in 
any  other  animal  which  Professor  MGller  has  examined.  He  has  found 
them  in  all  the  animals  in  which  he  haa  sought  for  them ;  thej  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  posterior  part  only  of  the  penis  in  the  stallion,  but  in  the  dog 
exist  throughout  the  whole  organ. 

In  man,  the  helicine  twigs  of  the  penal  arteries  sometimes  come  off  singly, 
and  At  other  timea  they  form  tufls  or  bunches,  consisting  of  from  three  to 
ten  branches,  and  having  in  general  a  very  short  common  stem.  The 
swelling  at  the  extremity,  when  it  occurs,  is  gradual,  and  is  greatest  a  little 
way  mm  the  end.  The  helicine  branches  given  off  from  Ivge  arteries 
are  not  of  a  greater  sixe  than  those  coming  from  smalkr  ones,  and  even 
the  smallest  capillary  arteries  of  the  profunda  penu,  which  can  be  seen 
with  the  help  of  a  glass  only,  give  off  helicine  twigs  of  a  much  greater  die 
than  themselves. 

Each  helicine  branch  projecting  into  a  venous  cavern  is  eovered  by  a  thin 
membrane,  which  Professor  MGller  regards  ss  the  inner  coat  of  the  dilated 
vein,  and  when  there  is  a  tuft  of  helicine  twigs,  the  whole  tuft  is  covered  with 
one  envelope  of  a  gauxe-like  membrane.  This  covering  is  considerably 
thicker  on  the  helicine  arteries  in  the  posterior  |Mrt  of  the  carjnu  9pom^u 
ontm  wrethrw  than  in  the  corpus  eavemosumt  but  it  seems  probable  that  this 
is  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  sute  of  repletion  of  the  srteries,  for 
when  the  injection  has  ran  very  well  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
external  covering. 

Professor  Muller  states  that  he  could  not  discover  any  apertures  either  io 
the  sides  or  in  the  ends  of  the  helicine  arteriea,  but  he  seems  to  regard  il 
ss  probable  that  minute  apertures  do  exist,  which  may  be  of  a  nature  to 
allow  the  passage  of  blood  in  aorae  statca  and  not  in  othera. 

The  helicine  arteries  are  not,  as  some  might  be  inclined  to  suppose,  loops 
of  vessel  which  have  been  ineoropletely  filled,  and  which,  afUr  making  a 
eoil,  pau  into  venous  spaosa,  as  £.  H.  Weber  discovered  to  be  the  ease  with 
the  arteries  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta ;  they  are  merely  pro* 
jeeting  branches  fW>m  the  arterial  trunks  containing  blood. 

The  helicine  aperies  are  more  numerous  towards  the  root  than  near  the 
point  of  the  penis.  They  exist  In  the  eorptu  sponftioiwn  urtihrm,  espe- 
daily  towards  its  bulb,  mit  they  are  not  so  easily  seen  there  as  in  the  cor. 
pora  cttvemoia.  They  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  the  glans.  Their 
structure  is  nearly  the  same  in  aU  the  animals  in  which  they  have  been 
observed :  those  of  the  ape  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  tho»e  of  man, 
and  in  most  animals  thev  are  less  obvious  than  in  the  human  subject-  In 
the  horse  and  dog  they  give  off  small  nutrient  twigs  from  thdr  ddes,  which 
render  them  more  difficult  to  be  seen  In  these  animals  than  in  man. 

Professor  Muller  conceives  these  helicine  or  tendril-like  arteries  to  have 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  process  of  erection,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  this  is  the  case ;  but  experiments  and  observations  are  still 
wanting  to  show  in  what  manner  these  arterial  branches  are  affected  in  the 
erected  and  non«erected  condition  of  the  texture  in  which  they  exist. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  this  discovery  of  Profes« 
sor  x\I  Oiler's,  whose  researches  have  already  done  a  great  deal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  physiological  anatomy.  The  memoir  is  scoompanied  with  a 
well  executed  engraving,  contdning  numerous  represenutions  of  the  heli- 
cine arteries,  which  we  regret  that  time  has  not  enabled  us  to  copy. 
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TBIKAPIOTlCf. 

On  the  FetriJMgt  Pt^pefties  of  ike  Gwn  Hum  of  iht  OUae  Tree.  By 
Dr  Vincent  Giadobov,  of  Sebenico.  {Annali  ifniversali  di  MedeeinOf 
^  Jtfite  1981.)— The  difficulty  and  imoortaiiity  in  ioroe  sicuatioBS  of  pnxmr- 
ing  either  burk  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  the  cxpence  of  these  articlei, 
has  always  made  it  an  oljeet  to  discover  in  febrittrous  situations,  among 
the  indigenous  products  of  the  country,  some  remedy  whidi  might  answer 
as  a  substitute.  The  prevalence  of  agues  in  the  town  of  Sebenioo  and  its 
vicinity,  especially  among  the  more  indigent  classes  of  the  population,  led 
Dr  Giadorou  to  inquire  whether  anv  of  Uie  indigenous  plants  of  the  coun- 
try might  possess  such  physiological  and  therapeutic  properties  as  might 
admit  of  its  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  dncnona.  The  tree  which  at- 
tracted attention  as  being  the  most  abundant  was  the  olive  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  had  been  reported  by  some  respectable  physicians  to  possess  fe- 
brifuge properties.  Dr  Giadorou,  aooordingly,  administered  a  decoction  of 
the  olive  tree  leaves  to  different  persons  labouring  under  ague,  and  the  suc- 
cess he  represents  to  have  exceeded  his  expectationa ;  and  afterwarda  it  was 
given  in  so  many  cases  with  favourable  issue,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
febrifuge  properties  of  the  olive  tree  leaves.  An  epidemic  invasion  of  ague, 
which  in  Sebenico  is  endemic,  in  the  autumn  of  iSSO,  gave  still  more 
ample  opportunities  of  proving  the  efficacy  of  this  substance. 

The  mode  of  exhibition  by  Dr  Giadorou  was  the  following.  The  habi- 
tual dose  to  each  adult  was  three  times  daily  half  a  pound  of  a  decoction  of 
two  ounces  of  olive  tree  leaves  cut  or  minced.  In  almost  all  the  cases  the 
fever  disappeared  on  the  second,  the  third,  or  the  fifth  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  administration.  In  cases  in  which  gastric  symptoms  betrayed 
their  existence,  the  author  employed  merely  sea  water.  In  cases  in  which 
it  was  impracticable,  f)rom  the  misery  and  indiffenoe  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
prepare  the  decoction,  Dr  Giadorou  exhibited  the  leaves  in  powder,  in  doses 
of  fVom  one  to  three  drachma,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  com  bin* 
ed  with  a  sufficient  allowance  of  water  or  wine,  and  taken  every  two  hours 
during  the  apyrectic  space.  He  observed  that  the  leaves  of  the  olive  tree 
administered  in  thia  manner  acted  more  promptly  and  energetically ;  since, 
in  several  sdults,  three  ounces  were  sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

Of  sevcnty-fbur  esses  trnsjid  in  one  of  the  aguish  vilhiges  firom  the  12th 
September  1880,  by  the  decoction  or  the  powder  of  the  olive  tree  leaves, 
on  the  3d  October,  t.  e.  twenty-one  daya  after,  seventeen  persons  only  were 
still  effected  with  symptoms,  and  of  tliis  number  several  were  new  cases ; 
and  twelve  days  after,  there  were  only  four  cases  ill. 

"Dr  Giadurou  adds,  that,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  active  principle  of 
thia  vegetable  ought  to  be  found  in  the  dried  juice  which  natundly  exudes 
from  the  bark,  he  adminiatered  the  same  year  the  gum-resin  of  the  olive 
tree  to  several  patients  labouring  under  ague.  The  results  of  this  trial 
also  verified  the  anticipationa  of  Dr  Giadorou,  aince  they  showed  that  die 
gum-resin  possesses  still  more  eiiergetic  febrifuge  properties  than  either 
tlie  decoction  or  the  powder  of  the  leaves.  An  advantage  peculiar  to  the 
gum-resin,  according  to  the  representations  of  Dr  Giadorou,  is  evident  in  one 
of  its  physiological  effecte ;  viz.  that  of  producing,  during  treatment,  alvine 
evacuations  more  or  less  frequent,  aud  hence  its  admissibility  in  a  loaded 
state  of  the  tongue ;  and  in  tnis  respect  he  thinks  the  mode  of  operation  of 
the  olive  tree  gum-resin  approaches  that  of  rhubarb,'— or,  in  other  words* 
it  possesses  a  property  both  tonic  and  purgative,  which  ia  to  be  ascribed, 
he  thinks,  not  only  to  the  bitter  principle,  (Olivile,)  but  to  the  benzoic 
add  which  it  also  contains. 

The  gum-resin  operates  without  Inducing  weakness,  and  it  rather  aug- 
ments appetite ;  and  its  therapeutic  efi^ts  are  said  to  be  to  remove  the  &- 
brile  paroxysm  more  rapidly  and  e£^tually  than  dnchona  or  the  sulphate 
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of  quinine  does.  In  two  cases  in  which  reUpiet  ensued  tweWe  or  fifteen 
days  after  treatment  by  cinchona  and  sulphate  of  quinine,  a  relapse  ensued 
only  a  month  after  treatment  by  the  use  of  the  olive  tree  gum  ;  and  upon 
the  resumption  of  the  remedy,  at  the  second  dose,  the  fever  disappeared 
eomplatcly  without  return. 

The  do«e  in  which  the  gum  resin  was  prescribed  was  one  ounce  and  a- 
half,  Attstrion  weight,  that  is,  about  one  ounce  and  five  drachms  English, 
divided  into  six  parts,  one  of  which  was  taken  in  water  every  two  hours, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  quantity  was  taken  three  hours  before  the 
period  of  the  expected  return  of  the  accession*  In  esses  in  which  the  in- 
tense bitterness  of  the  principle  was  an  objection,  a  small  quantity  of  liquo- 
rice powder  was  added,  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  faciliuting  the 
reduction  of  the  gum  to  fiowder,  and  disguising  the  disagreeable  taste. 

The  febrifuge  properties  of  the  gum  resin  are  illustrated  by  the  detail 
of  ten  cases,  in  which  it  effected  complete  recoveries. 

On  ike  employment  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  as  a  remedy  in  Croup.  By  Dv 
Drostb  of  Osnabruck.  (Heideiberg  Clinical  Annals,  lOM  Volume,  ^, 
lft34.)—- The  praises  lavished  on  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  against  croup 
by  Dr  Hoffmann  of  Darmstadt*  in  lB3l,  in  Hufeland's  Journal,  and  re- 
iterated in  1826  in  the  Journal  of  Harless,  determined  Dr  Droste  to  subject 
it  to  trial ;  and  this  he  has  done  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  apparently 
with  great  success ;  since  during  that  time  he  has  not  lost  a  single  patient, 
—a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  even  allowing  that  several  of  the  cssea 
were  not  severe.  He  states,  that  he  has  himself  been  surprisetl  at  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  the  alarming  symptoms  were,  as  it  were,  extinguished 
after  the  administration  of  this  salt.  He  has  not  reo^nized  in  calomel  the 
efficacy  oscribed  to  it  by  several  distinguished  practitioners.  The  first  ol^ 
jection  to  its  employment  is  that  it  acts  too  slowly ;  the  second,  its  actioa 
upon  the  lymphatic  system,  when  administered  in  large  doses,  or  repeat- 
edly, or  fur  a  long  time.  In  the  latter  case  he  believes  that  it  renders  the 
fibrine  of  the  blood  less  plastic  and  more  watery,  and  the  children  become 
cachectic  and  dropsical. 

As  croup  owes  its  existence  to  an  inflsmmatory  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages,  which  induces  a  profuse  secretion  of  lymph, 
or  mucus  susceptible  of  being  converted  into  fotee  membrane,  moulded  on  the 
laryngeal  and  tracheal  canal,  the  first  indication  is  to  rescue  the  patient 
from  the  imminent  danger  of  suffocation  by  clearing  the  air-passsges  from 
the  mucus  with  which  they  are  filled,  and  the  false  membrane,  by  which 
they  nre  lined.  This  is  not  effected  by  means  of  calomel,  unless  at  the 
same  time  be  employed  its  ordinary  styuvants,  as  blood-lettings,  emetics, 
rubefacients,  vesications,  and  revellents;  while  the  sulphate  of  copper  in 
a  large  majority  of  casts  is  alone  successful  in  effecting  this  objicL 

A  full  dose  of  the  salt,  that  is,  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  produces  immedi- 
ately, or  at  tlieenu  of  some  minutes,  violent  vomitings  which  forcibly  detaches 
the  false  membranes  ;  and,  however  insufficient  the  dose  may  have  been, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  administer  a  second.  Other  emetics,  on  the  contrary, 
when  given  in  a  large  dose,  often  occasion  hyperemenie,  their  action  con- 
tinues long,  they  induce  diarrhoeal  symptoms,  always  useless,  often  danger- 
ous, and  in  no  case  do  they  act  according  to  the  representation  of  l^r  Droste, 
so  efficiently  as  the  sulphate  of  copper.  In  a  small  dose,  blue  vitriol  main- 
tains a  slight  uneasiness,  which  terminates  in  profuse  transpiration,  or  vo- 
miting, which  finally  detaches  the  rest  of  the  plastic  exudation^  which  is 
heard  wavering  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchi.  The  voice  then  becomes 
clear,  and  respiration  is  more  easy. 

Weinhold  admits  that  copper  in  a  small  dose,  that  is,  in  a  dose  too  weak 
to  excite  vomiting,  exercises  no  deleterious  influence  on  the  organism,  but 
that  it  becomes  dangerous  when  vomiting  follows  its  administration.  The 
contrary  proposition  appears  to  be  the  true  one ;  for,  in  a  small  dose,  it  is 
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abeorbed^  and  gndvally  induces  danger,  eqiecklly  if  the  ofganism  be  nol 
accustomed  to  resist  the  imurious  influence  of  external  agenu,  unless^ 
it  ia  addetlj  the  remedy  be  administered  in  the  homoeopathic  dose,  in  which 
ease,  though  it  does  no  mischief,  yet  it  efiects  no  benefit,  because  in  the  in- 
£int  beliej  is  inert 

M.  Droste  does  not  allow,  with  Dr  HoflHoaann,  that  the  employment  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  supersedes  the  use  of  other  remedies,  as  local  bleed- 
ing by  means  of  leeches,  if  the  symptoms  demand  such  remedies.  In  point 
of  &ct,  in  his  cases  he  orders  not  only  local  bleeding,  but  the  application  of 
blisters.  He  employs  also  powder  of  digitalis^  or  tartrate  of  antimony,  aa 
antiphlogistics,  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  as  an  expectorant,  purgative  glys* 
ters,  and  the  potto  Riverii  in  some  cases,  and  spiriitu  Mindereri  in  otners* 

The  method  of  treatment  consists  in  giving  at  the  commencement  ona 
grain  oi  blue  vitriol  to  an  infant  under  two  years,  two  grains  to  a  child  of 
from  two  years  to  four,  and  three  grains  to  a  child  between  that  period  and 
eleven  ;  a  dose  which  is  followed  by  almost  immediate  vomiting.  If  by  this 
method  the  symptoms  are  not  entirely  subdued,  sulphate  of  copper  is  then 
given  in  doses  of  one-fourth  or  one- half  of  a  grain  every  two  hours,  accord* 
ing  to  its  effects  and  the  abatement  of  the  disease.  Of  these  small  and  sub- 
sequent doses,  it  appears  from  the  cases  to  be  rarely  requisite  to  give  more 
than  three  or  four. 

Such  are  the  reported  efiects  of  this  remedy  and  method  of  treatment,  aa 
represented  by  Dr  Droste.  It  \a  much  to  be  desired  that  the  author  had 
been  a  little  more  detailed  and  particular  as  to  the  exact  characters  of  the 
cases,  as  to  whether  he  had  really  never  failed  in  curing  croup  by  this  remedy, 
as  to  the  subsequent  course  of  the  cases,  and  whether  any  effects  were  leA 
by  the  action  of  the  blue  vitriol  upon  the  stomach.  We  must  say,  that  a 
detail  of  the  effects  of  a  remedy  in  which  there  had  been  some  unsuccess- 
Ail  cases  would  have  been  more  calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  impres-. 
aion  than  one  in  which  there  are  no  instances  of  failure.  CSases  of  invari- 
able success  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  them  must  have 
been  very  slight,  and  that  the  remedial  agent  employed  had  little  to  do 
with  the  resist.    They  prove^  in  fact,  too  much. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Tic  Douloureux.     ^Ckuee  of  Tic  Douloureux  and 
other  Forms  of  Neuralffia*    Bv  John  Scott,  Surgeon  to  the  Liondon  Hos- 
pital.   London^  1^34.^ — In  this  excellent  little  tract,  the  constitutional 
causes  of  the  disease  are  arranged  under  five  heads.     Ist,  plethoric  state  of 
the  system ;  ad,  an  asthenic  state ;  3J,  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis ; 
4/A,  a  disortlereil  condition  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  6th,  the  impression 
ot  malaria  on  the  system.  Mr  Scott,  therefore,  repudiates  the  idea  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  a  specific  for  the  disease,  and  in  the  early  stages  trusts. 
to  removing  the  constitutional  cause.     Should  the  disease,  however,  have 
lasted  for  some  time,  local  treatment  is  also  necessary,  which,  however,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  employed  indiscriminately  in  every  case.    The  plan 
which  he  adopted  "  was  to  keep  constantly  applied  to  the  part,  on  a  piece 
of  flannel,  an  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm  of  tartarized  antimony 
and  an  ounce  of  mercurial  ointment,  renewing  it  as  freouently  as  it  could 
be  borne,  the  olgcct  being  to  produce  such  a  degree  or  irritation  on  the 
skin  as  would  insure  this  mercurial  influence  on  the  part.    This  method 
was  attended  with  very  considerable  success."     It  subsequently  occurred 
to  him  that  the  use  of  an  iodide  of  mercury  would  be  more  effectual  since 
the  skin  would  be  abraded  more  speedily.    Acconlingly,  he  applied  the 
biniodide  of  mercury,  iodide  of  mercury,  or  simple  mercurial  ointment, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  skin,  "  the  object  being  to  produce  such  an 
efl[ect  upon  the  part  as  would  control  the  disease,  and  to  keep  up  the  im- 
pression of  the  remedv  to  such  an  extent,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
would  revive  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nerve."    In  illustration  of  this> 
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wlmi  th*  dtfMie  defMids  ttpoD  eiMtitmUNMl  wdmh  Uie  vemoi^  of  lKei» 
mtIt  trffi  ei»«  the  dlMsw ;  thftt  when  the  ^Hieaw  bat  exiited  ftr  tone  timer 
kMU  t»eitaieiil  eomMoed  with  oonslittttloiMl^  iriU  beooue  neccHuy ;  awl 
that  when  the  caiue  is  local,  topical  applicationa,  tadi  ai  thOM  mett^oiied 
abcrre,  will  h«?o  the  datired  met» 

mtcaiLAifK^es  aii»  m imcal  sBirfiAttoK. 
Regnkiitms  to  he  obtervtd  by  9lmdenU  imieniimg  to  attaiify  Ikemnhet  kr 
practise  ds  ApotheaaHes  in  Engkmd  and  fFii^#.— 'Thk  Covrt  of  fixamiBere 
of  the  Society  of  Apethecariea  of  Londoii  havie  witncMcd  with  great  aati»- 
ftctien  the  benetfta  dertred  ftom  the  course  of  study  eajoined  by  them^  ia 
the  inereased  aoqntrenients  of  the  eandidatea  who  pfesent  themaelTea  for 
Mafttriviatlofi ;  and  being  snared  that  tbe  time  is  arrired  when  it  bebovea 
Ihem  to  oanerplete  the  scheme  which  they  hare  long  had  in  ticw,  and  t^ 
which  they  Mte  adraneed  by  fBccessiYe  and  cautious  steps,  they  now  pnb-^ 
Bah  an  extended  courae  of  study,  which,  idthough  it  mav  perhaps  tvquire 
hereafter  some  modification  in  the  detaik,  may  be  eoasidefedi  both  in  eK» 
tent  and  duration,  as  final. 

In  pToIoncing  tbe  period  of  study,  the  court  feel  eonfldent  that  they  ai« 
consulting  the  interests  of  tbe  public,  and  that  they  are  also  acting  in  ao» 
eordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  profemion  generslly,  and  more  especially 
of  the  enlightened  body  of  gentlemen  engsged  in  tesrhlng  medicine  sod 
the  TSrious  sciences  connected  therewith,  who  have,  for  some  time  past^ 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  grest  advantages  which  would  result  fVom  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  sessions  at  the  medical  schools^  and  of  the 
mrticular  subiects  of  study  afipropriate  for  the  winter  and  summer  sessons. 
The  court  will  be  solicitous  to  kssen  whstever  inconrenience  may,  in  the 
first  insunce,  be  attendant  upon  this  important  change ;  and  they  will  be 
ready  to  pay  attention  to  the  cases  of  such  students  as  may  be  prevented 
by  peculiar  circum8tances  from  commencing  their  attendance  at  tne  schools 
in  the  early  part  of  October,  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  most  es* 
pecially  desirable  that  sudi  attendance  should,  in  future,  commence. 

The  liberality  of  the  physicians  of  the  London  hospitals,  in  promptly 
Acosding  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  that  studenu  mignt  have  aflbrded  to 
then  a  more  extended  opportunity  of  studying  practical  medicine  without  > 
any  augmentation  of  expense,  has  enabled  the  court  to  require  an  atten* 
dance  of  thestudenti  for  eighteen  months  at  an  hospital  instead  of  twelve; 
and  to  this  boon  the  physicians  would  add  a  yet  more  essential  service  by 
inducing  the  governors  of  the  hospitals  with  which  they  are  connected^  to 
re-organise  their  respective  out-patient  establishments,  and  afford  to  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  of  studying  large  and  imporunt  dasses  of  disease, 
which  are  very  rarely  sdmitted  within  the  wards  of  an  hospital.* 

The  great  adrantages  which  students  have  derived  from  a  regular  course 
of  periodic  examinations,  in  the  schools  in  which  this  system  has  been 
adopted,  associated  with  a  systematic  and  combined  course  of  reading  and 
oral  instruction,  induce  the  court  again  to  press  this  subject  especially 
upon  the  attention  of  teacfaen.  The  use  of  a  dasa^book  also,  for  each  par- 
ticular branch  of  study,  would  better  enable  the  student  to  reduce  into  or- 
der the  numerous  ftcts  placed  before  him,  snd  to  refer  again  and  again  to 
such  points  as  require  a  sustained  exercise  of  the  powers  of  reasoning,  fbr 
their  full  snd  clear  comprehension. 

*  It  appears  by  the  ParliamenUry  Tablet,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  deatha 
which  annually  take  place,  are  those  of  children  under  five,  and  of  tbe  aged,  above 
aeventy  yean  of  age.  The  diseases  of  these  two  classes,  and  those  of  women  in  the 
pregnant  and  puerperal  state,  cannot  be  studied  at  hospitals,  as  they  sic  now  consti- 
tuted 
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The  Legislature  hifviiig  made  n  appffentbeiliip  of  flic  yean  imberaCive 
upon  all  students,  and  having  permitted  them  to  ptescut  themselves  for 
euminstiofn  at  the  age  of  twentV-ooe,  ohviously  intended  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  medical  edueatiOD  sbimld  be  indmled  within  that  perioit ;  and 
the  oourt  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  hi  very  many  instances  sto* 
dents  have  actually  completed  their  course  of  study,  and  have  been  admit* 
ted  to  an  examination,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  termination  of  theiv 
apprentioeBhip.  It  is*  however,  to  be  regretted  that  this  advantage  has  fre- 
gently  been  loat  sight  of,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  this  valuable  timCi 
and  not  unfireqwentiy  the  whole  term,  of  it,  has  been  passed  exclusively  in 
practical  pharmacy.  The  court  ate  desiroun  of  impressing  upon  parents 
the  necessity  of  preventing  this  waste  of  time,  by  making  such  arrange- 
ments with  practitioners  with  whom  they  place  their  sons,  aa  may  enable 
the  young  men  to  commence  their  attendance  upon  lectures  in  the  course 
of  the  third  year  of  their  apprenticeship. 

The  oourt  renew  thenr  recommendation  that  the  apprenticeship  ahoiild 
not  begin  until  the  youth  haa  attained  his  seventeenth  year^  ana  that  he 
should  previously  have  received  a  sound  chuaical  education,  and  have  been 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  philodophy,  and 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  and,  if  possible,  the  German  lan- 


The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  by  ik>  means  to  be  considered  aa  of  small 
impoctanos  ;  during  that  time  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  maater  to  take  care 
that  his  apprentice  keeps  up  and  extenda,  by  a  regular  course  of  read- 
ing, both  his  classical  and  general  knowledge ;  it  is  also  hb  duty  to  ascer- 
tain, by  occasional  examinations,  that  his  pupil  is  acquiring  the  elements 
of  professional  knowledge ;  and  that  he  becomea  acquainted  with  the  no- 
menclature of  the  profession,  the  manipulationa  of  pbannacy,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  osteology  ;  whilst  opportunities  should  be  afforded  him  of  watch* 
ing  the  progress  of  disease,  and  of  noticing  the  efl^cts  of  remedies. 

The  court  have  reason  to  believe,  that  students  would  in  many  instanoea 
gladly  avail  themaelvea  of  an  opportunity  of  passing  their  Latin  examina- 
tion unon  the  commencement  of  their  studies  at  the  medical  schools ;  the 
oourt  have,  therefore,  arranged  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  which  may  be 
adopted  at  the  option  of  the  student,  at  the  time  of  registering  his  first  at- 
tendance upon  lectures.  After  this  preliminary  examination  in  Latin  has 
been  satis&ctorily  passed,  the  student  will  not  be  snljected  to  any  farther 
examination  in  Latin  medical  classics. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  have  only  to  add,  that  they  haire  framed  the 
ibllowiug  course  of  study  with  especial  refisrence  to  the  surgical  aa  well  aa 
medical  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  general  practitioner  when  engaged 
in  practice,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  students,  with  few  exceptions, 
pass  an  examination  in  surgery  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  aa  well 
aa  one  in  medicine  at  the  Hall :  the  court  have,  thorefore,  taken  care  to  af- 
foad  every  facility  for  a  strict  conformity  with  the  regulationa  of  the  Col* 
lege,  as  well  as  with  those  which  they  have  themselves  enjoined.  The 
court  exhort  students  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  formal  compliance 
with  the  injunctions  of  authority,  but  to  be  actuated  by  still  higher  mo- 
tives, and  to  find  in  these  an  incentive  to  a  zealous  and  generous  devotion 
of  their  time,  their  labour,  and  their  best  facuUiea,  to  the  acquiaition  of 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  healiiig 
art. 

Every  candidate  for  a  certificate  to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  testimonials — 

*  Of  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not  leaa  than  five  years  to  an 
apothecary; 

*  No  gentleman  practising  as  an  apodiccary  in  Engbnd  or  Wales  can  give  bia 
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*Of  ba^Dg  attmed  the  IbU  ags  of  t«tBty«oa»  Tcns. 

f  And  of  good  mortal  ooBdact. 

Students  whoae  attendaiice  on  leetnm-iliall  oomnicuee  on  or  after  the 
1st  of  October  1935,  will  also  be  rpquired  to  produce  proof  of  having  at- 
tended, during  three  Winter  and  two  Summer  aewions,  lectures  in  the  fol- 
lowing onler,  and  medical  practice  from  the  commencement  of  the  second, 
to  the  termination  of  the  third  Winter  session. 

The  Winter  metlical  session  is  to  be  understood  aa  commencing  on  the 
1st  of  October,  and  terminating  in  the  middle  of  April,  with  a  recesa  of 
fourteen  days  at  Christmas :  the  Summer  aession  aa  commencing  on  the 
lat  of  May,  and  ending  on  the  Slst  of  July. 

First  Winter  Session. — Chemiatry. 

Anatomy  and  physiology. 

Anatomical  demonstrations. 

Materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

First  Summer  jSeMfon.— Botany ;  and  such  other  branches  of  study  as 
may  improve  the  student's  general  education. 

Second  Winter  SessioH, — Anatomy  and  physiology. 

Anatomical  deroonstrationa. 

Diasections. 

Principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Medical  practice  of  an  hospital. 

Second  Summer  iSftfti ion.— fiotany,  if  not  attended  during  the  first  Sum- 
mer session. 

Midwifery  snd  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

Forensic  medicine. 

Medical  practice  of  sn  hospital. 

Third  Winter  iS>»toit.» Dissections. 

Principles  snd  practice  of  medicine. 

Midwifery,  witii  attendance  on  coses. 

Medical  practice  of  an  hospital  or  dispensary. 

The  student  is  required  to  attend  the  medical  practioe  of  a  reoogniied 
hospital,  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  Winter  to  the  termination 
of  the  second  Summer  seasion,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  third 
Winter  session,  at  an  hospital,  or  recognized  dispensary. 

The  session  &1  course  of  instruction  in  each  respective  aubject  of  study, 
is  to  consist  of  not  less  than  the  following  number  of  lecturea,  vis: — 

One  hundred  on  chemistry. 

One  hundred  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

One  hundred  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Sixty  on  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

Fifty  on  forensic  medicine* 

Fifty  on  bouny. 

The  number  of  Lectures  on  anstomy  and  physiology,  and  of  anatomical 
demonstrations,  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  Uie  Roysl 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  on  these  subjects. 

apprentice  a  legal  title  to  ezamiDation,  unless  he  is  himself  legally  qualified  to  prac- 
tise as  an  apothecary,  either  by  having  been  in  practice  prior  to  or  on  the  Ist  of 
August  1815,  or  by  having  received  a  certificate  of  his  qualification  from  the  Court 
of  Examiners.  An  appreniiceship  for  not  less  than  five  years  to  surgeons  practising 
•8  apothircaries  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  gives  to  the  apprentice  a  tide  to  be  admit- 
ted  to  exam  illation. 

*  As  evidence  of  age,  a  copy  of  the  baptismal  register  will  be  required  in  every 
case  where  itcaa  possibly  be  procured. 

f  A  tesdAonial  of  moral  character  from  the  geodeman  to  whom  the  candidate 
has  been  an  apprentice,  will  always  be  more  satisfactory  than  from  any  other  per- 
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The  Lectures  required  in.  etch  coone  respetdTely  muei  be  given  on  se- 
parate days. 

Students^  when  they  present  themselves  for  examination^  must  bring 
testimonials  of  having  received  instruction  in  practical  chemistry  during 
their  attendance  upon  the  lectures  on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  or  foren- 
sic medicine ;  and  also  of  having  attended  a  full  course  of  clinical  lectures, 
and  such  instruction  in  morbid  anatomy  aa  may  be  afibrded  them  during 
their  attendance  at  an  hospital. 

Every  student  will  be  required  to  produce  proof  of  having  dissected  the 
whole  of  ihe  body  once  at  least. 

Students  whose  attendance  on  lectures  commenced  prior  to  the  1st  of 
February  1828,  will  be  sdroitted  to  examination  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  published  in  September  1826 — viz.  after  an  attendance  on 
One  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry. 
One  course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica. 
Two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
And  six  months'  physician's  practice  at  an  hospital,  or  nine  months'  at 

a  dispensary. 
Those  who  b^an  to  attend  lectures  subsequently  to  the  1st  of  February 
1828,  and  previously  to  the  1st  of  October  of  the  same  year,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  regulations  of  September  1827 — ^viz.  after  an  attendance  on 
One  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry. 
One  course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica  and  botany. 
Two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  these 
last  having  been  attended  subsequently  to  the  lectures  on  chemistry 
and  materia  metUca,  and  to  one  course  at  least  of  anatomy. 
And  six  months'  at  least,  physician's  practice  at  an  hospital,  or  nine 
months'  at  a  dispensary ;  such  attendance  having  commenced  subse- 
quently to  the  termination  of  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine. 
Those  whose  attendance  on  lectures  commenced  in  October  1828,  must 
have  complied  with  (he  regulations  of  September  1828 — via.  by  having 
attended 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry. 
Two  courses  of  lectures  on  materia  medica  and  botany. 
Two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Two  courses  of  anatomical  demonstrations. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  these 
last  having  been  attended  subsequently  to  one  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  anatomy. 
And  six  months^  at  least,  the  physician's  practice  at  an  hospital  (con- 
taining not  less  than  sixty  beds),  or  nine  months  at  a  diFpensary ;  such 
attendance  to  have  commenced  subsequently  to  the  termination  of  the 
first  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 
All  students  who  began  to  attend  lectures  in  January  lCfV9,  are  requir- 
ed to  have  attended  the  physician's  practice  at  an  hospital  for  nine  months^ 
or  at  a  dispensarv  for  twelve  months,  and  also  to  have  attended 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. 
Students  whose  attendance  on  lectures  commenced  on  or  after  January 
1831,  must  adduce  proof  of  having  devoted  st  least  two  yeara  to  an  attend- 
ance on  lectures  and  hospital  practice ;  and  of  having  attended  the  follow- 
ing course  of  lectures : 

Chemistry :  Two  courses— each  course  consisting  of  not  leas  than  forty, 
five  lectures. 
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of  not  less  than  forty-fi¥e  lectures. 
Anatomy  and  physiology :  Two  connes. 

Anatomical  demonstrations :  Two  eoarses. 

Of  the  same  extent  as  required  by  the  Royal  College  ^  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don. 

Principles  and  practice  of  medidne:  Two  eonrses--eaeh  ooorse  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  forty-flTC  lectures, — to  be  attended  aubsequently  to  the 
termination  of  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  materia  medico, 
and  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Botany :  One  course  consisting  of  not  less  than  thirty  lectures, — to  be 
attended  between  the  1st  of  April  and  Sist  of  October. 

Midwifery,  and  the  diaeaaes  of  women  and  children :  Two  courses. 

Forensic  medicine  :  One  course— To  be  attended  during  the  aecond 
year. 

Studenta  are  likewise  earnestly  reconmcnded  to  aTiil  themsdves  of  in- 
struction in  morbid  anatomv. 

The  candidate  must  also  naTC  attended,  for  twelve  months  at  least,  the 
physician's  practice  at  an  hospital  containing  not  less  than  aixty  beds,  and 
where  a  coarse  of  clinical  lectures  is  given  ;  or  for  fifteen  months  at  an  hos- 
pital wherein  clinical  lectures  are  not  given ;  or  fbr  fifteen  months  at  a 
dispenaary  connected  with  aome  medical  school  recognised  by  the  Court. 
No  part  of  this  attendance  can  be  entered  upon  until  the  termination  of 
one  entire  year  ftom  the  commencement  of  attendance  on  lecturea,  nor  un- 
til one  course  of  lectures  at  leaat  on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  anatomy, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  have  been  attended  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
the  regulations. 

The  testimoniala  of  attendance  on  lectures,  and  medical  practice,  mtut 
be  given  on  a  printed  form^  with  which  atndenta  will  be  supplied  on  ap- 
plication, at  the  under-mentioned  places : 

In  London,  at  the  beadle's  ofiioe  at  this  Hsll. 

In  Edinburgh,  at  Messrs  Maclachlan  and  Stewart'a,  booksellers. 

In  Dublin,  at  Messrs  Hodges  and  Smith's,  booksellers. 

In  the  provincial  towns,  where  there  are  medical  schools,  ftora  the  geo- 
tlemen  who  keep  the  registers  of  the  schools. 

No  other  form  of  testimonial  will  be  received ;  and  no  attendance  on 
lectures  will  aualify  a  candidate  for  examination,  unless  the  lecturer  is  re- 
cognised by  the  Court. 

The  names  of  the  lecturers  recognised  by  the  Court  may  be  aeen  on  ap- 
plication to  the  several  genthsmen  acting  as  registrars  in  the  provincial 
schools,  and  at  the  beadle's  office  at  the  Hall.  ^ 

The  teachers  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeeen 
recognized  by  the  constituted  medical  authorities  in  those  places  respective- 
ly, are  recognized  by  the  court ;  and  oertificatea  given  by  the  medical  pro- 
fisssors  in  the  continental  universities  are  alao  recognised  and  received  by 
the  Court. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  be  recognized  as  lecturers,  are  referred  to  the  fiil- 
lowing  resolutions  of  the  Court,  passed  on  the  18th  of  November  1830, 
viz. 

Resolved, — ^That  no  member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  a  lecturer  on  any  branch  of  medical  science. 

That  the  Court  will  not  recognize  any  teacher  who  may  give  lectures  on 
more  than  two  branches  of  medical  science. 

l*hat  the  Court  will  not  recognize  a  teacher  until  he  has  given  a  pub- 
lic course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  he  purposes  to  teach ;  but  if,  after 
auch  preliminary  courses  of  lectures,  the  teacher  ahould  be  recognizeid,  the 
etudent's  certificate  of  attendance  on  that  course  will  be  received. 

Thst  the  Court  will  not  reeogtuze  a  teacher  until  he  has  produced  very 
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ntisfiietory  tettiroonials  of  hii  attaimnents  In  the  leienee  he  pQTposeB  to 
teach,  and  also  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher  thereof,  from  persons  of  acknow^ 
ledgetl  talents  and  of  distinguished  acquirements  in  the  particular  brandi 
of  science  in  question. 

That  satisfactory  assurance  shall  also  he  given  that  the  teacher  Is  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  requisite  for  the  full  illustration  of  his  leotureSy  tic. 
that  he  has,  if  lecturing— 
On  chemistry,  a  laboratory  and  competent  apparatus : 
On  materia  medica,  a  museum  sufficiently  extensive : 
On  snatoroy  and  physiology,  a  museum  sufficiently  wdl  ftimished  with 
preparations,  and  the  means  ci  procuring  recent  su1^)ects  for  demonstr»« 
tion: 

On  botany,  a  hortus  sioens,  plates  or  drawings,  and  the  means  of  procur- 
ing fresh  specimens : 

On  midwifeVy,  a  museum,  and  such  an  appointment  in  a  publio  mid- 
wifery institution  as  may  enable  him  to  give  hu  pupils  practical  instructions* 

That  the  lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  muat  be,  if 
he  lectures  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  a  Fellow*  Candidate, 
or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  ColWe  of  Physicisns  of  London  ;  and  if  he  leo* 
tores  beyond  seven  miles  from  London,  and  should  not  he  thus  qualified 
he  must  be  a  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  a  British  university  of  (bur 
years'  sunding  (unless  previously  to  his  graduation  ho  had  been  for  four 
years  a  Licentiate  of  this  Court) 

1'hat  the  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and  therspeutlcs  must  be  a  Fellow, 
Camiidate,  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfticians  of  London  ;  a 
graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  a  British  University  of  four  years*  sund- 
ing (unless  previously  to  his  graduation  he  had  been  for  the  aame  length 
of  time  a  Licentiate  of  thia  Court) ;  or  he  must  be  a  Licentiate  of  this 
Court  of  four  years'  standing. 

That  the  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology  roust  either  be  recognised 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Sorgeona  of  London,  or  must  be  a  member  of  that 
College  of  four  years'  sunding. 

That  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  must  either  be  recognised  by  the 
Roy^l  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  or  must  be  a  member  of  that  Col- 
lege. 

HoafjiiaJt  as  SehooU  nf  Praeiical  Medicine,*^'So  hospital  (not  already 
recognized)  will  in  future  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  recognised  schools  of 
practical  medicine,  unless  it  is  situated  in  London,  or  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities  or  towns  in  which  schools  of  medicine  are  established  and  the 
physicians  attache<l  to  it  give  a  Aill  course  of  instruction  in  clinical  medi- 
cide  and  morbid  anatomy. 

The  hospital  roust  contain  one  hundred  patients  at  least,  and  must  bo 
under  the  care  of  at  least  two  physicians,  each  of  whom  must  be  s  Fellow, 
Candidate,  or  Licentiate  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  if 
the  hospital  be  situated  in  London  ;  and  if  in  a  provincial  town,  the  phy* 
sicisns,  if  not  members  of  the  Royal  Collie  of  Physicians,  must  be  gra- 
duated Doctors  of  .Medicine  of  a  British  university. 

The  apothecary  of  the  hospital  must  be  legally  qualified,  either  by  hav- 
ing been  in  practice  prior  to  or  on  the  Ist  of  August  lAi6,  or  by  having 
received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

DispentarieM  tu  SchouU  of  Practical  Medicine. — ^The  court  will  recog- 
nise, as  schools  of  practical  medicine,  such  dispensaries  as  shall  give  satis- 
factory evidence  on  the  following  points,  viz. 

That  the  Dispensary  is  situated  in  some  city  or  town  in  which  there  is 
a  medical  school  recognised  by  the  Court : 

That  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Dispensary  permit  the  attend- 
ance of  students,  and  that  the  physicians  affi)rd  them  instruction  and  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  practical  knowledge  in  medicine : 
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That  tke  dispenaary  (If  within  the  limit  of  the  jariadiction  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phjaiciaiia  or  London^  ia  under  Ae  medical  eare  or  at  least  two 
pUystciana,  each  of  whom  ia  a  Fellow,  Candidate,  or  I  Jcentiate  of  the  Royal 
College ;  and  if  beyond  these  limits,  that  it  is  under  the  care  of  at  least 
two  physicians,  who,  if  not  so  qualified,  are  graduated  doctors  of  medicliM 
of  a  Rritish  University,  of  four  years'  aUndin^: 

And  that  the  apothecary  of  the  Dispensary  u  iSr^tiZlf^  ^ualifiedt  eithsr  by 
having  been  in  practice  prior  to  or  on  the  1st  of  Auguat  1815,  or  by  hav- 
ing received  a  certificate  of  qualificadon  from  the  Court  of  Examintra. 

Re/(istratiotk-^A  book  ia  kept  U  the  hall  of  the  Society  for  the  regiatifi. 
tton,  at  atated  times,  of  the  Dam#a  of  atudenu,  and  of  the  lectucas.  hoipi. 
tds,  or  dispensariea,  they  attend. 

All  stndenta,  in  London,  art  required  to  apnf«r  personally,  and  to  regis- 
ter  the  several  classes  for  which  they  have  taken  tickeu;  and  those  only 
will  be  considered  to  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  Court  whose 
names  and  daasea  in  the  rjgiater  correspond  with  the  tettimoniala  of  the 
teachers. 

The  book  will  be  open  lor  the  regbtratiim  of  tickeU  ^thorijdng  the  at* 
tendance  of  students  oQ  lectures  and  medical  practice  during  the  Jirai 
iwent%f*ime  dayg  of  October,  and  ifiejtrsi  fourteen  dage  of  Afay,  from  nana 
o'clock  until  two ;  and  for  the  registration  of  oertifiAitea  of  having  dtilyat' 
tended  such  lectures  or  medical  practice  during  the  Uut  font  teen  daye  ot 
April  and  of  July. 

The  court  alao  require  students  a|  the  provinaisl  medical  schools  to  re- 
gister their  names  |n  their  own  handwriting,  in  the  onler  above  stated, 
with  the  registrar  of  each  respective  school ;  and  the  registrars  arerequeat- 
ed  to  furnish  the  Court  of  Examiners  with  a  copy  of  each  r^;istration  rm- 
mediatefy  after  its  termination,  ss  those  students  only  will  be  admitted  to 
examination  whose  registrations  have  been  duff  communicated  to  the  Court 

Names  of  Gentlemen  having  the  care  of  the  H$gieler$, — A<iM.— R.  T. 
Gower,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy ;  John  SpencWr,  Ei'q.  ditto. 

Birmingham' — W.  Sands  Cox,  Esq.  Lecturer  pn  Anatomy. 

BriMtoL-^Dr,  Wallis,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy ;  Henry  Clark,  Esq.  ditto. 

HJK — Edward  Wallis,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy ;  Robert  Craven, 
Esq.  ditto. 

Lieeds. — Thomaa  Pridpen  Teale,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

Liverpool. — William  Gill,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

MautiheMter. — Joseph  Jordan,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy;  Thomaa  Tur- 
ner, E>=q.  ditto ;  Thomas  Fswdington,  Eaq.  ditto. 

Sheffield. — Wilson  Orerend,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy ;  W.  Jackaon, 
Esq.  ditto. 

Each  student,  at  his  first  registration,  will  receive  the  printed  form  on 
which  he  is  to  obtain  the  printed  certificates  of  his  teachers. 

Examinuiionm-^EYdTy  person  offering  himself  for  examination  must  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  society,  on  or  before  the  Monday  pre- 
viously to  the  day  of  examination,  and  must  also,  at  the  same  time,  depo- 
sit all  the  required  testimonials  at  the  office  of  the  beadle ;  where  attend- 
ance is  given  every  day  (except  Sunday),  from  nine  until  two  o'clock. 

The  examination  of  the  candidate  for  aoertificateof  qualification  to  prao* 
tise  as  an  apothecary,  will  be  aa  foUowa : — 

In  translating  parta  of  Celsus  de  Medidnft,  and  Gregory'a  Conapectua 
Medicine  Theoretics* 

In  physiciana'  prescriptions,  and  the  Pharmacopeia  Londinenais : 

*  Studeots  may  undergo  their  Latin  exaooiDc^OD  in  these  works  at  the  eomoieooa- 
ment  of  their  studies  in  LoodoD,  by  giring  notice  to  the  beadle,  at  their  first  rcgis- 
tratioo,  ol  their  wish  to  do  so.  And  students  who  are  already  registered  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  examination  on  making  an  application  to  the  Court. 
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In  diemistry : 

In  materia  medica  and  therapeutios : 

In  boUny: 

In  anatomy  and  physiology : 

In  the  prindplea  and  practice  of  medicine.* 

The  examination  of  a  candidate  for  a  certiBcate  of  aualiflcation  to  act  a» 
an  assistant  to  an  apothecary,  in  compounding  and  dispensing  medicine* 
will  be  as  follows : — 

In  translating  physicians'  prescriptions^  and  parts  of  the  Phannaoopoeia 
Londinensis : 

In  pharmacy  and  materia  medica. 

By  the  SSd  section  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  no  rejected  candidate  for  a 
oertificate  to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  can  be  re*exaroined  until  the  ex« 
piratton  of  six  months  from  his  former  examination ;  and  no  rejected  can- 
didate as  an  assistant  until  the  expiration  of  three  months. 

The  court  meet  in  the  Hall  every  Thursday,  where  candidates  are  re- 
qnired  to  attend  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock. 

The  Act  directa  the  following  sums  to  be  paid  for  certificates : 
.   For  London,  and  within  ten  miles  thereof,  ten  guineas. 

For  all  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  six  guineas. 

Persons  having  paid  the  latter  sum  become  entitled  to  practise  in  Lon- 
don, and  within  ten  miles  thereof,  by  paying  four  guineas  in  addition. 

For  an  assistant's  certificate,  two  guineas. 

By  order  of  the  Court,  John  Watsok,  ike 
Apothecaries'  HaU,  April  S3,  1835. 

For  information  relative  to  these  regulations,  students  are  referred  to  Mr 
Watson,  who  may  be  seen  at  his  residence,  43,  Bemers  Street,  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock  every  morning  (Sunday  excepteii ;)  and 
for  infcrmation  on  all  other  subjects  connected  with  the  "  Act  for  better  re- 

Slating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries,"  application  is  to  be  made  to  Mr 
B.  Upton,  Clerk  of  the  Society,  who  attends  at  the  Hall  every  day 
(Sunday  excepted)  from  one  to  three  o*Clock. 

It  is  expressly  ordered  by  the  Coturt  of  Examiners,  that  no  gratuity  be 
received  by  any  officer  of  the  court. 

MUitarif  Surgery  Class,  Universiiy  of  Edinburgh,  1834-35. — On  Thurs- 
day the  16th  day  of  April,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Class  of  Military 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  mo»t  of  the 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice resident  in  Edinburgh,  Sir  George  Ballingall,  after  concluding  the 
lecture,  proceeded  to  announce  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  ob- 
tained prizes. 

It  had  been  announced  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  that  the 
pupil  who  should  most  distinguish  himself  by  regular  attendance*  dili- 
gence, and  correct  answers  at  the  examinations,  together  with  an  essay 
On  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health,  and  promoting  the  efftciency,  of 
SokUers  and  Seamen f  especiaily  in  Warm  Climates,  should  be  recommend- 
ed by  the  Professor  to  tne  Director-General  for  an  appointment  in  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  army.  It  was  at  the  snme  time  announced  that  a 
case  of  surgical  instruments  should  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best 
essay  on  penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Chest. 

By  nearly  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  class,  after  a  competition  conduct- 
ed in  presence  of  the  Principal  of  the  University,  and  nnmerous  professional 
gentlemen,  the  individual  selected  as  most  distinguished  by  a  knowledge  of 

—————— ■ — / 

*  'Ibis  brandi  of  the  examination  embraces  an  inqniry  into  the  diseases  of  preg- 
nant  and  puerperal  women ;  and  albo  into  the  diseases  of  children. 
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the  lubjects  of  military  medidne  and  surgery  was  Mr  Robert  LawiMi  ftom 
Perthshire,  in  which  decision  the  ProfiBsaor  ooneurred,  aad  Mr  Lawson  was 
accordingly  recommended  to  the  Director-General-  We  unilerttand  that 
be  hat  since  received  this  appointment  so  justly  doe  to  bia  merits- 
Two  candidates  appeared  fbr  the  Second  Priie ;  and  aa  the  £«^ys  were 
aonsidered  of  nearly  «qiial  mcrtt,  the  Professor  deemed  it  eKf»edient  to  di- 
vide ik^  priie,  or  rather,  to  give  eash  of  the  caiididatct  a  prise ;  one  a  esse 
of  amputating  instruments,  and  the  other  a  case  of  trepanning  instrumentsu 
Upon  opening  the  sealed  leittera  ^hich  aoeompanied  the  efsays,  in  the  pse- 
sence  ot  the  auditory,  it  was  found  that  the  candidates  were  Mr  Alexander 
Campbell  from  Persia,  and  Mr  Robert  Lawson,  the  gentleman  whose  tne- 
ats  were  so  highly  diittngnished  l^  the  suffVages  of  his  feliow-stndenta. 

in  annouDciag  thcae  proocediBgs,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  direct  the 
atlentien  of  the  ^srofesaion  le  the  iudicioiis  and  praiseworthy  cendvet  of 
the  Director-General,  end  to  the  bencficiai  dfeeta  both  vBon  the  puUie 
service  and  npon  the  acquiaitieo  of  eomot  and  uscAil  professional  know- 
ledge, which  the  occasional  iviietitien  of  this  mode  of  rewsrding  merit  if 
ttloulated  to  produce.  When  students  eve  made  to  perceive  that  regula- 
rity and  attention  in  atuiiy,  diligence  m  die  acquisition  of  knowledge^ 
and  promptitude  in  addueiniK  proofs  of  its  possession,  are  made  the  tests  of 
their  fitness  fbr  public  situations,  sad  that  attention  is  given  to  these*qua- 
lificstsona,  to  the  exdaaien  of  influcnee  or  the  eolieitationa  of  Arienda,  they 
will  speethly  see  the  necessity  of  trusting  lo  merit  and  professional  attain- 
ments alone. 

So  convinced  sre  we  of  the  beneficialefiects  of  this  mode  of  exciting  ema- 
btioB,  that  we  may,  with  de&renoe  to  the  autherittes  respectively  at  the 
head  of  tliese  departments,  express  the  opinion  that  a  similar  plan  might  be 
oiost  advanttgeoualy  adopted,  not  only  in  the  distribution  of  appointments 
in  the  army,  biU  in  the  navy  and  in  the  Hpnourable  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service.  Such  a  course  would  have  the  happiest  effects  in  securing 
to  these  difierent  departmenu  the  services  of  the  most  intelligent,  accom- 
plished, snd  diligent  medical  officera. 

We  are  tempted  partionUrly  to  advert  to  the  necessity  of  attendance 
on  courses  of  Military  Surgery,  not  onlv  to  those  destined  for  the  medinl 
department  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  also  to  those  who  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Honeurable  the  Esst  India  Company.  The  import- 
aiiee  of  »n  intimate  acquaintanee  with  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
health  of  soldiers,  is  nowhere  more  clearly  evinced  than  in  India ;  and  it 
would  only  show  a  oroper  degree  of  interest  in  the  qualification  of  their 
medical  officers,  if  tiie  Honourable  the  Directors  would  rrcoromend»  if  not 
eigoin,  atiemlaiice  on.  these  lectures,  or  at  lesst  signify  their  determination, 
in  the  fiiiing  up  of  vacant  appointments,  to  preftr  there  who,  being  equal 
in  other  branches  of  medical  education,  had  devoted  attention  to  this. 

The  juatioa  of  thia  opinion  is  oorroborutcd  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  it  to 
be  a  very  (general  sentiment  among  the  medical  officers  of  that  service  re« 
sideot  here,  that  attendance  upon  this  class  would  be  of  great  utility  to 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

It  may,  indeed,  become  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
institute  lectures  on  military  medicine  and  surgery  in  each  of  the  other  two 
great  roeiiical  schools,  London  and  Dublin. 
The  Prize  Essay  for  the  ensuing  year  is  the  following.— 
On  the  Classification  of  the  Feigned  otxl  Ficdtious  diseases  of  Soldiers 
and  Seamen,  the  means  used  to  simulate  or  produce  them,  and  the  best 
mesns  of  detecting  impostors. 

(Priie,  a  esse  of  amputating  instruments.) 
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Abt.  I. — Select  Cases  and  Communicaiiansj  forming  pari  of 
M«  Teahsactioxs  of  the  Medico-Chiuurgical  Society 
OF  Edinburgh.    Communicated  by  the  Council. 

1 . — Case  of  Softening  and  Solution  of  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach 
and  Duodenum  of  an  Infant.     By  Dr  Beilby,  F.  R.  C.  P. 

On  the  11th  of  October  last  at  4.  p.  m.  I  saw  the  infant  son 
of  Mr  M.  along  with  Dr  Davidson,  who  had  been  called  in  only 
a  few  hours  before.  The  child  was  about  four  months  old,  very 
much  emaciated,  its  skin  of  a  deadly  paleness,  the  features  col- 
lapsed, the  eyes  sunk  and  dull,  the  anterior  fontanelle  large  and 
remarkably  depressed,  and  the  pulse  was  feeble  and  fluttering, 
—its  whole  appearance  indicating  the  near  approach  of  death. 
I  learned  that,  about  a  month  before,  the  infant  had  been  attacked 
with  diarrhoea  accompanied  with  fever,  and  from  this  time  some 
of  the  relations  thought  it  continued  to  fall  off,  and  urged  the 
mother,  who  had  not  been  in  good  health,  to  discontinue  the  nttr»- 
ing.  For  twenty-four  hours  preceding  our  visit  it  had  been 
suffering  under  a  very  urgent  diarrhoea,  and  since  early  in  the 
morning  there  had  been  constant  vomiting,  nothing  having  re- 
mained on  the  stomach  but  two  teaspoonsful  of  sack  whey. 

In  this  state  it  is  needless  to  detail  the  treatment  prescribed. 
The  child  died  about  midnight. 
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The  body  was  examined  in  thirty-three  hours  after. 

The  abdomen  being  kid  open  the  general  appearance  of  the 
viscera  was  sound  and  natural.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
seemed  to  be  quite  empty. 

In  raising  the  stomach  to  put  ligatures  round  its  orifices  I 
pressed  my  finger  through  it  at  its  larger  extremity,  where  the 
coats  were  so  soft  as  to  give  scarcely  any  resistance.  When  slit 
open  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  not  only  without  any  solid  or 
fluid  contents  but  remarkably  destitute  of  mucus.  I  gently  agi- 
tated it  in  water»  which  separated  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus 
with  some  shreds,  which  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  mucous 
membrane  detached  from  the  splenic  extremity,  where  the  part 
around  the  laceration  presented  a  bluish-white  semitransparent 
appearance.  This  extended  about  an  inch  and  a-half  from  the  la^ 
ceration  towards  the  cardta,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  towards 
the  greater  curvature.  Over  this  extent  a  softening  of  the  sto- 
mach had  taken  place,  greater  in  degree,  and  penetrating  deeper, 
towards  the  lacerated  portion,  and  more  especially  anterior  to  it, 
where  the  slightest  effort  was  sufficient  to  tear  it.  The  whitish- 
colour  was  bounded  in  this  direction  by  a  patch  of  red,  and  a 
slight  thickening  of  the  coats. 

In  the  duodenum  there  was  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  a  pulpy  softness. 

S. — Case  of  Erosion  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  Stomach  in  a  boy 
of  141  years  of  age.  By  Mr  Sidey,  Surgeon.  (Communi- 
cated by  Dr  Gaibdneb.) 

A  boy,  named  George  Lamb,  aged  14  years,  was  attacked  on 
thei^Sth  of  August  with  violent  vomiting,  attended  with  obstinate 
costiveness,  and  occasional  bending  back  of  the  head  on  theneck. 
The  pulse  was  very  small,  and  remarkably  quick.  The  supe- 
rior and  inferior  extremities  were  extremely  cold.  Slight  pain 
was  felt  in  the  right  iliac  region,  not  increased  by  pressure.  There 
was  no  tension  of  the  abdomen,  thirst  was  constant,  and  as  soon  as 
any  Uquid  was  swallowed  it  was  vomited  again.  There  was  great 
prostration  of  strength.  He  was  occasionally  perfectly  correct, 
at  other  times  wandering. 

I  ordered  for  him  some  calomel  and  rhubarb,  in  small  doses, 
with  assafoetida  glysters,  and  the  warm  bath.  After  coming  out 
of  the  bath,  to  be  rubbed  with  some  turpentine,  and  the  extremi- 
ties to  be  wrapped  in  flannels.  On  the  5{9th  the  bowels  had  been 
moved  freely,  but  the  vomiting  and  the  coldness  of  the  extreroi- 
ties  with  great  restlessness  continued.  On  the  SOth,  when  he  was 
more  collected,  a  sinapism  was  laid  along  the  spine  and  across 
the  stomach ;  the  head  was  shaved,  and  he  got  some  blue-pill 
with  the  extract  of  henbane.   On  the  31st  the  vomiting  return- 
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ed,  the  bowels  had  been  moved  freely ;  he  was  more  collect- 
ed, and  walked  through  the  room.  On  the  Ist  September  he  was 
very  restless,  vomited  violently — ^medicine  and  every  thing  else 
being  rejected.  Complained  of  pain  at  his  heart.  Bowels  moved ; 
no  tension  of  abdomen ;  no  sleep  since  the  commencement  of  his 
illness.  2d,  Appeared  relieved — sat  up  in  bed  amusing  himself 
with  the  other  children,  but  in  the  evening  was  very  restless,  and 
next  morning  rapidly  sunk. 

Leave  being  obtained  to  open  the  body,  it  was  done  early  next 
morning  by  Dr  W.  Thomson  and  myself.  On  the  abdomen  being 
opened  the  viscera  appeared  to  be  throughout  perfectly  sound, 
containing  very  little  feces,  and  no  vestige  of  vascular  action ; 
no  adhesion  or  other  signs  of  inflammation  were  discoverable. 
But  on  coming  to  the  stomach  there  appeared  on  its  upper  sur* 
face  and  left  extremitya  portion  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  circumference,  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  elevated 
into  a  greater  convexity  than  the  rest  of  it.  The  stomach  was 
distended  with  a  greenish  glairy  fluid ;  its  villous  coat  aU  around 
the  situation  of  the  prominent  portion  was  soften<^  and  semi  trans- 
parent; no  signs  of  inflammation  were  discoverable  in  any  part 
of  the  organ. 

On  the  chest  being  opened  the  lung^  were  found  to  adhere 
strongly  throughout  the  whole  cavity ;  }\ie  pericardium  also  ad- 
hered to  the  heart 

Previously  to  this  illness  the  boy  enjoyed  the  best  health.  Never 
had  measles,  nor  hooping-cough,  nor  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
was  always  active. 

3.— TVro  Cases  of  Fungous  Tumours  of  the  Cardia,     By 
William  B&own,  Esq.  Fres.  R.  C.  S. 

Case  1. — James  Scobie,  aged  55.  He  first  applied  for  advice 
in  July  18^4«  and  had  then  been  for  some  weeks  ill  of  a  stomach 
complaint.  Under  the  usual  remedies  he  became  somewhat  better, 
and  went  to  the  country.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  his  ail- 
ment put  on  a  more  serious  appearance.  Difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing  occurred ;  or  rather,  after  swallowing,  he  felt  that  the  food 
lodged  somewhere,  and  often,  but  not  uniformly,  needed  to  be 
brought  up  again.  He  had  also  some  fulness  and  fixed  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  which  abated,  however,  under  the  use  of  mer- 
cury with  Dover's  powder.  He  now  became  emaciated  and 
weak,  but  he  continued  to  have  a  good  appetite,  swallowed  to- 
lerably well,  and  walked  out  almost  daily. 

On  the  morning  of  29th  November  he  was  in  his  usual  health, 
but  after  breakfast  became  sick  and  attempted  to  vomit.  When 
seen  in  the  evening  he  felt  little  pain,  but  was  faint  and  rest- 
less, the  surface  cold  and  pale,  and  the  pulse  hardly  perceptible. 
He  died  in  about  eighteen  hours  after  the  attack  of  sickness. 
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On  dissection,  the  intestines  were  found  to  contain  a  great 
deal  of  blood.  The  stomach '  was  enormously  distended  with 
that  fluid  in  a  grumous  state.  When  this  was  removed  a  large 
cauliflower  tumour  appeared,  surrounding  the  cardiac  ori6ce. 
Every  thing  else  was  healthy. 

Case  S.— John  Paterson,  aged  69,  applied  in  February  1826, 
when  he  had  been  ill  for  some  time.  He  rejected  food  almost  im- 
mediately after  being  swallowed,  and  along  with  the  food  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus.  He  was  much  emaciated— pressure  of  the  epi- 
gastrium gave  pain  which  had  been  repeatedly  relieved  by  leech- 
ing. He  used  with  advantage  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  rhu- 
barb with  peppermint  water,  and  under  this  the  vomiting  ceased 
entirely  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  This  distressing  symptom,  how- 
ever, returned ;  and  after  being  occasionally  mitigated  by  efler- 
Tescing  draughts  and  by  solid  opium,  became  incessant,  and  he 
died  exhausted  on  the  2tst  of  March. 

On  dissection,  a  fungous  tumour  was  found  to  surround  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  as  was  the  peritonaeal 
covering  of  the  intestines.  The  great  intestines  contained  a 
large  collection  of  very  hard  scybala. 

4. —  Two  Cases  of  Diseased  Pylorus.    By  Dr  David  Hay, 
F.  R.  C.  S. 

The  following  cases  of  diseased  pylorus,  which  were  both  exa- 
mined by  me  during  last  year,  present  considerable  similarity  in 
symptoms.  In  both  there  was  great  emaciation  without  much  po- 
sitive or  continued  suffering;  absence  of  vomiting,  a  general 
attendant  of  pyloric  disease;  the  red  or  beefed  tongue;  cedema 
of  the  lower  extremities ;  and  in  neither  was  any  external  indica- 
tion given  of  the  alteration  of  structure  discovered  on  dissection. 

Case].  Paton,  aged  63.  During  the  last  twelvemonths 

he  has  gradually  declined  in  health,  losing  appetite,  flesh,  and 
strength.  He  has  been  afi^ected  with  cough,  attended  by  profuse 
glairy  expectoration,  occasional  pain  of  the  lefthypochondrium, 
which  became  constant  and  severe  during  the  last  three  days  of 
his  life ;  his  legs  swelled  and  pitted  on  pressure,  and  his  counte- 
nance became  sallow  and  leucophlegmatic.  He  was  not  subject 
to  vomiting,  and  his  bowels  were  easily  kept  tegular.  His  tongue 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  was  red  and  tender,  and 
his  thirst  was  very  distressing. 

Two  days  after  his  death,  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were 
examined.  Some  fluid  was  found  in  both  cavities  of  the  pleu- 
rse,  most  on  the  right  side,  and  some  old  adhesions  existed  to- 
wards the  back  part  of  the  lungs.  The  upper  portions  of  both 
lungs  were  healthy,  the  middle  gorged  with  red  watery  fluid, 
and  the  lower  portions  of  both  were  condensed,  and  showed  par- 
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tial  suppurations  or  small  circumscribed  cavities,  containing  pu- 
rulent matter. 

In  the  abdomen  the  omentum  was  found  much  wasted.  The 
stomach  at  its  large  extremity  adhered  to  the  diaphragm  by  a 
strong  band  of  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  a  wineglass ;  the  pyloric 
extremity  was  much  altered  from  the  healthy  state,  thickened  to 
a  cartilaginous  degree  all  round,  and  forming  a  considerable  tu- 
mour across  the  spine ;  when  slit  open  the  inner  surface  appear- 
ed irregular,  and  in  some  points  ulcerated.  1  he  rest  of  the  sto* 
mach  was  healthy. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  liver  seemed  harder  than  natural^ 
but  not  otherwise  diseased. 

The  right  kidney  presented  several  projections  from  its  con- 
vex edge,  which  were  vesicular  or  cellular,  and  when  cut  into 
found  to  contain  urine.  They  appeared  to  communicate  by  small 
ducts  with  the  pelvis.  Some  of  the  cells  were  capable  of  contain- 
ing bodies  of  the  size  of  chestnuts. 

Cask  2. — ^Alexander  Paton,  aged  41.  Appearances  on  in- 
spection. 

The  body  was  much  emaciated. 

Thoraw. — The  lungs  were  healthy,  the  pericardium  contain- 
ed about  four  ounces  of  limpid  fluid.  The  surface  of  the  heart 
was  sodden  like,  and  completely  divested  of  adipose  substance. 

Abdomen. — The  omentum  adhered  to  the  subjacent  surfaces 
of  the  stomach,  colon,  and  small  intestines,  and  its  edge  on  the 
left  side  was  attached  to  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  liver  was  healthy,  the  lower  surface  of  the  left  lobe  was 
closely  attached  to  the  smaller  extremity  of  the  stomach.  On 
attempting  to  separate  this  adhesion  by  the  knife,  an  ulcerated 
cavity  was  exposed  formed  by  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver  and 
upper  surface  of  the  stomach.  The  latter  had  been  destroyed 
by  ulceration  to  a  great  extent.  The  edges  of  the  ulcerated  sto- 
mach were  thick  and  spongy,  and  the  mucous  surface  extensive- 
ly covered  with  a  cauliflower  growth,  very  irregular,  and  varie- 
gated in  colour.  The  fungous  growth  extended  to  and  surround- 
ed the  pyloric  orifice.  The  larger  extremity  of  the  stomach 
was  healthy. 

This  patient  never  suffered  from  vomiting,  but  frequently 
complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side,  rather  below  the  region  of 
the  stomach. 

His  tongue  was  always  red  and  shining,  and  latterly  very 
tender.  During  the  last  four*  weeks  of  his  life,  he  was  affected 
with  diarrhoea.  His  health  had  been  impaired  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  during  that  time  and  previously  he  had  been  troubled 
with  cough  and  mucous  expectoration.  His  limbs  before  death 
became  oedematous. 
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5. — Three  Cases  of  Ulcerative  Destruction  oftheCoaisqfthe 
Stomach.   By  Dr  Ckaioie,  F.  R.  C-  P. 

Case  1. — On  the  28th  of  June  1880,  I  had  occasion  to  in- 
spect the  body  of  a  man  who,  after  having  been  long  in  a  state 
of  bad  health,  as  a  patient  of  the  Royal  Public  Dispensary,  had 
died  in  an  obscure  apartment  in  a  close  in  the  Grassmarket* 

He  had  first  applied  for  assistance  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tack of  profuse  hismaiemesiSf  which  subsided  under  the  usual 
remedies,  but  recurred  several  times  less  abundantly.  These 
attacks,  with  gradually  increasing  weakness  and  emaciation,  ob- 
liged him  repeatedly  to  suspend,  and  finally  abandon  his  osten- 
sible occupation  of  a  hawker  of  small  wares ;  and  for  a  long 
time  before  death,  though  not  confined  to  bed,  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  unable  to  follow  steadily  any  employment. 
His  general  symptoms  were  not  very  distinctly  described ;  but 
it  was  stated,  that  though  he  had  stomach  complaints,  and  al- 
ways complained  of  a  sense  of  sinking  and  craving,  with  great 
general  weakness,  he  never  had  laboured  under  habitual  vomit- 
ing of  the  ingesta.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  attacks  of 
hosmatemesiSf  he  never  made  any  complaint  of  acute  pain  of  the 
epigastrium  or  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

The  gentleman  by  whom  he  was  attended  assured  me,  from 
his  emaciated  and  enfeebled  aspect,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Upon  opening  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  exposing  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  latter,  the  inferior  margin  of  the  liver  was  observed 
covering  the  stomach,  and  an  oblong  layer  of  coagulable  lymph 
extending  over  both,  and  forming  a  common  covering.  This 
lymph  was  soft  and  recent,  and  could  easily  be  removed.  Upon 
examining  more  attentively  the  relative  position  of  the  different 
parts,  the  stomach  was  observed  to  be  shrunk  or  contracted  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  so  that  but 
a  small  proportion  of  it  comparatively  came  into  view,  while  the 
liver  and  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  chiefly  occupied  the  visi- 
ble boundaries  of  the  epigastric  region.  Towards  the  left  mar- 
gin of  this  region,  indeed,  and  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region, 
the  stomach  was  entirely  out  of  view ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  epi- 
gastric region  that  a  small  portion  of  it  was  visible. 

Upon  examining  without  disturbing  the  relations  of  the  lymph 
where  it  covered  the  inferior  margin  of  the  liver,  it  was  found 
to  increase  somewhat  in  thickness  and  to  extend  below,  along  the 
concave  surface  of  the  liver  between  it  and  the  stomach,  and  ad- 
hering very  closely  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  latter  organ. 
I  was  now  satisfied  from  the  position  of  this  albuminous  exuda- 
tion, that  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been  occasioned  by  inflam- 
mation commencing  in  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  liver,  and  upon  tracing  one  margin  of  the 
patch  of  lymph,  not  only  was  this  manifest,  but  it  further  ap- 
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peared  that  the  other  tissues  of  the  stomach  had  been  completely 
destroyed,  the  lymph  allowing  a  Yery  slight  escape  of  air  from 
a  minute  aperture  at  the  lower  margin. 

As  the  nature  of  the  case  was  now  manifest,  it  became  re- 
quisite to  proceed  with  the  examination  so  as  to  derange  as  little 
as  possible  the  relative  position  of  the  parts. 

I  therefore  detached  entirely  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon 
from  the  stomach,  and  found  that  organ  unusually  shrunk,  and 
occupying  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  epigastric  region  than 
naturally.  The  whole  organ  was  then  examined  carefully ;  but 
no  hardness,  preternatural  thickness,  or  other  unusual  characters 
could  be  recognized,  except  the  layer  of  albuminous  exudation  • 
at  the  anterior  surface  and  towards  the  pyloric  end,  already  men- 
tioned. The  stomach  was  removed  with  the  adherent  part  of 
the  liver  from  the  cardia  and  the  duodenum,  and  slic  open  along 
its  large  arch,  when  the  following  appearances  were  observed. 
\  A  very  small  quantity  of  semifluid  food  was  found  at  thesplenic 
end,  and  the  whole  mucous  surface  was  covered  with  the  usual 
mucus,  but  without  vascularity.  The  rugiB  were  large,  and 
the  lai^e  veins  of  the  stomach  in  the  submucous  tissue  were  load^ 
ed. 

About  two  inches  from  the  pylorus,  in  that  part  of  the  stomach 
which  is  anterior  to  the  line  of  the  small  arch,  was  an  aperture 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  about  an  inch  long  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad,  its  long  diameter  not  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  stomach,  but  rather  intersecting  it  obliquely. 

The  edges  of  this  aperture  were  sharply  cut,  as  if  the  part  had 
been  punched  out  by  a  sharp  circular  or  elliptical  instrument. 
They  were  quite  free  from  induration,  tubercular  deposit,  thick- 
ening, or  any  other  morbid  change  except  sensible  injection  and 
vascularity  along  their  margins.  The  mucous  membrane  ap- 
peared as  if  it  h^  been  destroyed  to  the  greatest  extent ;  but  this 
might  be  an  illusion  dependent  on  the  retraction  which  had  taken 
place  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  part  first  destroyed.  The  mus- 
eular  tissue  was  also  retracted,  though  not  equally ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  this  layer  that  the  ellip- 
tical shape  of  the  aperture  was  attributable.  The  peritoneal  coat 
was  least  destroyed  and  least  retracted,  the  opening  in  it,  though 
elliptical,  being  of  the  sise  of  a  sixpence.  This  was  completely 
filled  up  by  lymph,  which  had  been'  eflused  from  the  adjoining  pe- 
ritoneal coat  of  the  concave  or  lower  surface  of  the  liver,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  not  escaped.  The  surface  of 
the  lymph  forming  the  inner  or  gastric  surface  of  the  aperture 
was  covered  by  brownish-colour^  matter,  which  seemed  like 
darkened  blood,  and  the  peritoneum,  both  of  the  stomach  around 
the  aperture,  and  also  that  of  the  liver,  was  much  injected  and 
vascular. 

The  fat  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  was  completely  remov- 
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ed ;  but  Bome  was  obsenred  round  the  kidneys.  The  muscles 
were  of  the  natural  colour.  The  general  appearance  of  the  body 
was  emaciated  and  wasted ;  and  the  countenance  presented  a 
hazard  appearance. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  from  the  position  of  the  ul- 
cer in  this  case  in  the  course  df  the  small  curvature,  that  the 
profuse  hemorrhage  proceeded  from  erosion  of  the  trunk  or 
branches  of  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach. 

Case  2.  Robert  Smith,  aged  61,  was  admitted  into  the  Roy^ 
Infirmary  on  the  7th  of  March  1833,  with  the  following  symp^ 
toms.  He  complained  of  severe  cough,  with  profuse  but  difficult 
expectoration  of  black  viscid  mucus,  difficulty  of  breathing,  ag- 
gravated at  night  and  by  walking  any  distance,  and  alleviated 
by  the  erect  position  and  rest.  He  slept  badly,  had  much  thirst, 
much  general  weakness,  and  some  wasting.  The  appetite  was 
good,  but  he  was  squeamish,  and  vomited  after  taking  his  food. 
The  tongue  was  nearly  clean,  the  bowels  were  reported  open,  the 
skin  warm,  and  the  pulse  94. 

He  had  been  unwell  for  at  least  five  months. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  mucilaginous  mixture  with 
occasional  anodynes,  the  squill  mixture,  and  some  occasional  me- 
dicine for  the  bowels.  He  was  also  allowed  fnll  diet,  and  a  pint 
of  porter  daily,  and  on  the  15  th  beef-tea  in  place  of  broth,  which 
disagreed  with  him.  He  proceeded  with  much  the  same  symp- 
toms for  about  a  month  or  rather  five  weeks,  gradually  but  steadi- 
ly declining  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  with  complete  failure  of 
the  appetite.  On  the  21st  of  April,  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
debility,  had  ceased  to  take  food,  and  refused  even  the  porter, 
which  he  had  hitherto  taken  with  relish  and  apparently  good 
efiect.  The  pulse  was  extremely  feeble ;  he  lay  in  a  helpless 
state,  and  either  did  not  answer  questions,  or  did  so  in  an  inco- 
herent and  confused  manner.  He  was  allowed  to  take  six  ounces 
of  port  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  occasionally  a  small  quantity 
of  spirits  and  water.  In  this  state  he  lingered  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  death  took  place  on  the  ^Sd  of  April,  without 
struggle  or  uneasiness. 

I  inspected  the  body  on  the  S4th,  when  the  following  appear- 
ances were  recognised. 

On  opening  the  chest,  slight  adhesions  were  observed  connect- 
ing the  pleura  of  the  right  long  to  that  of  the  ribs  and  the  lobes 
of  both  lungs  to  each  other.  The  lower  margins  of  both  lungs 
were  extremely  emphysematous  and  distended  in  some  places 
into  large  bladders.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  was  doughy, 
inelastic,  and  extremely  dark-coloured,  with  bloody  serum  effused 
into  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tissue,  especially  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  both  lungs. 

The  tracheo-bronchial  membrane  was  of  a  redbrown  colour, 
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and  the  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  viscid  red-coloured 
frothy  ipucus,  which  flowed  from  them  abundantly  on  pressing 
the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  bronchial  membrane  was  red- 
dened and  embrowned,  in  some  places  slightly  villous  and  ele- 
vated. In  some  parts  the  canals  were  contracted,  in  others 
slightly  but  pretematurally  dilated. 

The  pericardium  contained  about  five  ounces  of  serous  fluid. 
The  heart  was  generally  enlarged  and  flattened,  its  base  broad* 
er  than  natural,  and  its  apex  obtuse.  The  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart  were  dilated  to  at  least  twice  their  natural 
sixe,  and  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood,  partly  coagulated, 
and  partly  fluid.  The  left  ventricle  was  also  dilated,  and  its 
walls  slightly  thickened.  The  valves  were  generally  but  slight- 
ly indurated. 

Upon  exposing  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  epigastric  region 
was  observed  to  be  occupied  chiefly  by  the  liver,  the  transverse 
arch  of  the  colon,  which  was  prominent  and  distended,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  stomach,  which  was  shrunk  and  contracted 
between  these  two  organs. 

The  whole  peritoneum^  both  of  the  intestines  and  that  lining 
the  abdominal  muscles,  was  highly  and  distinctly  injected,  and 
presented  numerous  red  vessels  and  points  dispersed  over  its  sur- 
face. The  contiguous  folds  of  the  intestines  were  united  with 
each  other  by  albuminous  exudation,  a  layer  of  which  was  also 
observed  extending  along  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  espe- 
cially at  its  union  with  the  large  arch  of  the  stomach. 

1'he  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  was  covered  and  conceal- 
ed by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  inferior  margin  of  which, 
with  the  transverse  portion  of  the  colon,  was  covered  by  a  layer 
of  albuminous  exudation,  soft  and  straw-coloured,  but  as  thick 
as  a  crown-piece. 

It  was  now  evident  that  peritoneal  inflammation  had  taken 
place  over  and  under  the  inferior  margin  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  probably  over  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  stomach ; 
and  in  order  to  derange  as  little  as  possible  the  relative  position 
of  the  parts,  an  incision  was  made  into  the  stomach  below,  when 
it  was  observed  that  the  tunics  of  that  organ  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  an  elliptical-shaped  ulcer,  about  one  inch 
from  the  pylorus^  and  that  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  in- 
ferior or  concave  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  stomach  was  now  entirely  removed,  in  order  to  examine 
more  attentively  the  relations  and  characters  of  the  ulcer ;  and 
the  following  facts  were  observed.  I  may  mention,  that  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  to  remove  the  portion  of  the  liver  in  its 
relative  position  to  the  stomach,  otherwise  the  preparation,  which 
is  now  before  the  Society,  might  have  been  perhaps  more  perfect. 

The  ulcer  is  situate  about  one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a- half 
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from  the  pyloric  ring.  It  is  placed  in  the  Bmall  arch  of  the  sto- 
mach,  that  is  towards  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  sto. 
mach ;  the  ulcer  is  elliptical  in  shape,  the  long  diameter  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  is 
very  accurately  bisected  by  the  line  of  the  small  arch. 

Examined  at  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  the  ellipti- 
cal shape  of  the  ulcer  appears  to  consist  of  two  circular  segments 
united  by  their  straight  side,  one  anterior  to  the  line  of  the 
small  arch,  the  other  posterior  to  that  line«  the  posterior  circu« 
lar  segment  being  the  largest  The  longest  diameter  is,  as  already 
stated,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  shortest  diameter  corresponding  very  correctly  with  the 
course  of  the  small  arch  and  gastro-hepatic  epiploon  and  the 
course  of  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach. 

The  long  diameter  of  the  ulcer  is,  at  the  average  expansiuu 
of  the  parts,  about  one  inch  and  a>half,  or  one  inch  and  five- 
eighths  ;  and  the  short  diameter  of  the  ulcer,-— corresponding  to 
the  long  diameter  of  the  stomach,  is  about  three^fourths  of  an 
inch,  and  in  one  part  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  ulcer,  it 
amounts,  when  measured  by  scide  and  compasses  toseven-eighths. 

The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  sharply  cut  out,  as  if  the  mu- 
cous membrane  had  been  punched  out  from  the  part  by  a  very 
sharp  elliptical-shaped  instrument.  The  membrane  forming  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  presents  a  little  thickening,  but  no  indura- 
tion,  or  irregularity,  and  no  new  product  or  tubercular  deposit. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  most  retracted,  and  allows  a  small 
portion  of  the  muscular  and  submucous  tissue  to  be  seen  project- 
ing within  its  outline.  The  surrounding  mucous  membrane  is 
natural,  void  of  thickening,  softening,  or  induration,  and  of  its 
ordinary  tawny  colour. 

The  muscular  layer  is  destroyed,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  mucous  coat; — ^a  small  portion  of  muscular  and  submucous 
tissue,  of  the  breadth  of  a  line  or  a  line  and  a-half,  being  visible, 
all  round  the  ulcer,  and  forming  a  sort  of  basis  of  smaller  ex- 
tent than  the  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the  ulcer* 
ated  portion  is  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  the  course  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  was  also  destroyed,  ex- 
cept at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  small  arch 
and  gastro-hepatic  omentum  ;  and  here  the  ulcerated  aperture 
was,  as  it  were,  bisected  by  a  loose,  ragged,  irregular  column  of 
filamentous  tissue,  adipose  tissue,  blood-vessel,  and  peritoneum, 
exactly  where  the  small  or  gastro-hepatic  om^/fim  connected  the 
concave  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  small  arch  of  the  stomach, 
and  evidently  the  residue  of  that  part  of  the  epiploon. 

The  persistence  of  this  portion,  of  the  gastric  tissues  gives  the 
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ulcer,  which  at  the  mucous  or  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  is 
single,  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
indeed  it  is  externally  or  at  the  peritoneal  surface. 

The  outer  or  peritoneal  surface  of  this  part  was  applied  to  the 
liver  with  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  soft,  recent,  straw-co« 
loured  lymph  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  the  posterior  half  of  the  ulcer 
that  thus  was  covered  and  defended  by  the  liver.  The  anterior 
portion,  which  was  smallest,  was  covered  by  a  layer  of  lymph, 
which  extended  at  once  from  the  convex  and  concave  surface  of 
the  liver,  and,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  distension  of  the  stomach, 
prevented  the  contents  of  that  organ  from  escaping  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

In  the  course  of  examining  the  parts,  however,  a  very  slight 
force  detached  this  lymph,  and  some  air  escaped  from  the  sto« 
mach  by  the  opening  thus  made. 

The  pyloric  ring  presents  a  small  ulcer  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, also  elliptical  in  shape,  and  with  the  long  diameter  cor« 
responding  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  stomach.  In  this 
instance  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed,  with  great  accuracy 
and  regularity,  so  as  to  expose  the  submucous  filamentous  tissue 
at  the  bottom.  The  long  diameter  of  this  ulcer  is  three-eighths 
and  a-half,  and  its  short  diameter  is  about  one-eighth  and  a-half. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  generally  redden- 
ed and  thickened,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ul- 
cerated aperture,  but  no  change  of  structure,  or  fibrous,  fibro-car- 
tilaginous  or  tubercular  degeneration  of  the  gastric  tissues  was 
cognizable. 

There  was  no  particularly  morbid  appearance  in  any  other  part 
of  the  stomach  or  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tube.  The  duode* 
nal  and  ileal  mucous  membrane  was  natural.  In  the  former  the 
extremity  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  was  particularly 
large,'  distinct,  and  prominent,  and  though  the  duct  readily  ad- 
mitted a  probe,  the  membrane  was  rather  thickened.  The  pa- 
pillary eminence  was  so  prominent  that  it  resembled  a  small 
nipple. 

The  son  of  this  person  assured  us  that  his  father,  though  long 
in  delicate  health,  and  feeble,  did  not  make  much  complaint,  did 
not  habitually  reject  his  food  by  vomiting,  and  did  not  complain 
of  urgent  pain  or  uneasiness. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  chiefly  a  semifluid  blacken- 
ed mass,  somewhat  like  cofice-grounds,  and  this  was  most  abun- 
dant about  the  margins  of  the  ulcerated  aperture. 

Case  8.  Caroline  Tait,  a  girl  in  the  condition  of  a  servant, 
aged  25>  of  rather  fair  complexion,  with  delicate  skin,  good  fea- 
tures, and  chestnut-coloured  hair,  had  for  several  months  pre- 
yious  to  January  liBSS,  suflered  much  from  dyspeptic  symptoms. 
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for  which  she  had  tried  a  variety  of  the  ordinary  tonic  remedies 
with  occasional  relief.  Though  of  active  habits,  she  had  felt 
weak  and  languid  for  several  days  in  the  beginning  of  January ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  after  a  sensation  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  epigastric  region,  ascending  towards  the  breast 
and  arms,  she  was  attacked  with  a  feeling  of  sudden  faintness, 
and  speedily  vomited  a  large  basin  full  of  blood,  and  after  an  in- 
terval of  about  four  hours,  half  a  basin  full  more. 

She  was  immediately  seen  by  Dr  Omond  of  this  city,  who 
found  her  with  an  anxious  countenance,  the  surface  cold,  much 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  pulse  for  some  time  not  per- 
ceptible, and  the  respiration  languid,  and  attended  with  deep  sighs. 
A  sinapism  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastric  region, 
pills  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  were  ordered,  and  the  patient 
was  instructed  to  acidulate  her  drink  with  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  evening,  the  heat  of  the  surface  was  somewhat  restor* 
ed,  the  pulse  was  perceptible  and  stronger,  and  the  patient  could 
speak  distinctly  though  feebly.  Vomiting,  however,  of  every- 
thing taken  continued,  and  some  dark-coloured  motions  had  been 
passed.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric  acid  was  directed  to  be  taken,  and  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the  epigastric  region. 

Next  day,  the  vomiting  of  blood  had  not  recurred,  the  skin 
was  warm,  the  pulse  natural,  and  fluids  had  been  taken  several 
times  without  exciting  vomiting.  She  complained,  however,  of 
pain  of  the  chest,  and  a  constant  sensation  of  approaching  faint- 
ness, and  the  bowels  were  still  confined.  The  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia mixture  was  continued,  with  the  addition  of  the  compound 
rhubarb  pills. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  some  florid  blood  was  brought 
up  by  vomiting,  and  on  the  14th  much  dark-coloured  blood  was 
rejected.  The  patient  complained  much  of  ringing  of  thenars, 
and  the  pulse  was  quick  and  bounding.  An  enema  brought 
away  some  dark-coloured  matter  from  the  bowels,  and  under  the 
use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  with  an  anodyne  at  bed-time, 
the  stomach  became  less  irriuble,  the  skin  warmer  and  moist ; 
the  discharge  of  blood  ceased  on  the  17th,  and  the  appetite  re- 
turned,— leaving,  however,  a  considerable  degree  of  weakness. 

This  girl  appears  now  to  have  continued  free  from  permanent 
complaint  for  the  space,  accprding  to  her  own  8tatement»  of  ten 
months,  when  she  began  gradually  to  complain  of  gnawing  pain 
about  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum^  so  severe,  especially  at 
night,  that  she  could  not  endure  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes, 
with  some  pain  in  the  lumbar  r^on,  between  the  scapuUe^  and 
in  the  right  hypochondrium.  With  this  was  united  a  pretty 
constant  sense  of  squeamishness,  which  occasionally  terminated 
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in  vomiting,  and  occasionally  induced  her  to  excite  that  acdon 
artificially, — generally  with  relief. 

Occasionally  at  tliis  period  she  was  attacked  with  pyroaiSf  es- 
pecially in  the  morning,  was  annoyed  with  flatulence,  so  great 
as  to  cause  pain,  and  had  fits  of  palpitation ;  but  no  chills,  flushes, 
or  cardialgia.  With  these  symptoms  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Clinical  Ward  in  April  1834,  and  was  treated  there  with  laxa- 
tives, antacids,  and  tonics,  apparently  with  great  benefit,  and 
went  out  cured  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

About  the  13th,  however,  she  was  attacked  with  griping  pain 
of  the  bowels  and  left  iliac  region,  followed  by  vomiting  of  dark 
bilious  matter,  which  has  recurred  two  or  three  times  daily,  with 
increase  of  the  severity  of  the  pain,  especially  upon  any  exer- 
tion. She  complained  also  of  a  gnawing  pain  of  the  back,  in 
the  lumbar  region,  which  obliged  her  to  stoop  forward.  These 
symptoms,  which  she  attributed  to  a  great  effort  made  in  lifting 
a  heavy  weight  two  days  previously,  obliged  her  again  to  apply 
for  assistance,  and  she  was  re-admitted  on  the  18th  of  June 
1834.  Here  she  continued  till  the  28th  of  July,  with  the  dys- 
peptic symptoms  very  much  relieved,  and  the  pain  of  the  left 
iliac  region  sensibly  abated,  after  the  application  of  leeches,  and 
that  of  the  lumbar  region  at  least  relieved  after  the  application 
of  a  blister,  blood  having  previously  been  drawn  by  cupping 
without  benefit.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  exhibition  of  laxatives,  especially  the  colocynth  pill,  and  an 
emetic  once  to  remove  a  sensation  of  sickness,  and  pills  consist- 
ing of  extract  of  henbane  and  aloes. 

This  girl  was  re-admitted  on  the  1st  of  October  with  the  dys- 
peptic symptoms  almost  as  distressing  as  before ;  but  besides 
these,  the  pain  in  the  back  and  left  iliac  region  were  more  se- 
vere  and  enduring,  and  she  had  also  much  squeamishness  and 
pain  in  the  bowels,  which  had  formerly  been  only  slight  and 
transitory. 

The  bowels  were  relaxed  by  the  aloetic  pill ;  the  effervescing 
draught  was  given  to  check  the  squeamishness,  and  blood  was 
drawn  from  the  iliac  region  by  tneans  of  twenty-four  leeches, 
with  the  effect  of  alleviating  much  the  pain.  On  the  4th,  how- 
ever,  another  attack  of  severe  pain,  very  deeply  seated  in  the 
epigastric  region,  though  without  sickness  or  vomiting,  with  the 
pulse  at  108,  and  the  tongue  foul,  ensued;  and  the  application 
of  twenty-four  leeches,  the  exhibition  of  some  opium,  and  minute 
doses  of  a  solution  of  the  tasteless  salts,  were  prescribed,  with 
considerable  but  temporary  relief.  On  the  5th,  an  accession  of 
intense  pain  in  the  back,  bowels,  and  side,  took  place,  but  sub- 
sided under  the  use  of  anodynes.  On  the  7th  calomel  and 
opium  was  given,  with  the  effect,  apparently,  of  removing  the 
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pain  of  the  belly,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  back  on  the  8th 
relieved  much  the  pain  of  the  lumbar  region. 

It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  enumerate  all  the  variations 
in  the  symptoms  of  this  case,  or  the  different  remedies  employed 
to  relieve  or  oppose  them.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
pain  deep  in  the  back  was  at  all  times  the  prominent  and  most 
constant  complaint  of  the  patient,  that  it  was  described  as  pas* 
sing  sometimes  to  the  epigastric  region,  sometimes  to  the  left 
hypochondriac  or  iliac  region,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  a 
most  overpowering  sense  of  internal  weakness  and  sinking.  On 
the  19th,  as  the  pain  was  represented  to  be  accompanied  with 
pain  on  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  after 
the  appUcation  of  twelve  leeches  to  the  left  hypochondriac  re- 
gion, a  caustic  issue  was  established  on  each  side  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrce.  Pain  of  the  bowels  continued,  accompanied  with  fre- 
quent gelatinous  motions,  mixed  with  blood  and  purulent  mat- 
ter ;  and  for  these  symptoms  a  mixture  of  catechu  and  opium  was 
directed  to  be  taken ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  allowed 
wine,  beef-tea,  and  arrow-root. 

On  the  ^6th  of  October  1834,  when  I  resumed  the  charge  of 
the  ward,  I  found  the  pain  of  the  lumbar  region  still  the  pro- 
minent and  urgent  source  of  complaint,  with  little  or  no  pain  of 
the  belly,  the  pulse  at  84,  the  tongue  coated  with  a  viscid  brown- 
ish fur,  much  complaint  of  thirst,  and  each  cheek  occupied  by 
a  reddish  circumscribed  patch. 

The  pain  of  the  lumbar  region  was  described  as  deep  in  the 
back ;  but  the  patient  always  pointed  to  the  space  forming  the 
epigastric  and  umbilical  region,  and  as  if  it  were  seated  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  spine,  or  very  deeply  among  the  abdominal 
viscera.  It  was  described  as  a  sense  of  constant  gnawing  weari- 
ness, as  if  it  would  cut  the  back  in  twain,  and  invariably  prevent- 
ing the  patient  from  resting  long  in  any  position.  It  was  not 
relieved  either  by  pressure  before  or  by  support  behind,  and 
there  was  no  complaint  of  the  surface  of  the  lumbar  region  ex- 
cept from  the  caustic  issues,  which  were  now  rendering  her  very 
uneasy  and  uncomfortable.  The  pain  referred,  as  now  described, 
to  the  abdominal  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  lumbar  region,  was  fur- 
ther accompanied  with  some  pain  across  the  epigastric  region, 
which  became  severe  at  intervals,  and  interrupted  sleep  a  good 
deal.  The  belly  was  rather  distended  in  the  umbilical  region, 
and  though  she  did  not  complain  of  constant  tenderness,  it  did 
not  endure  pressure  without  much  uneasiness. 

I  was  considerably  perplexed  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this 
aflection  which  had  been  so  long  under  treatment,  and  which 
had  resisted  so  many  remedies.  But,  as  I  thought  from  the 
history  of  the  case  and  the  present  symptoms,  especially  the  tense- 
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nesB  of  the  pulse,  the  hectic  flashes,  and  the  profuse  sweatings 
of  the  bead  and  face,  that  there  might  be  either  chronic  inflam- 
mation  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  some  part  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  I  thought  it  would  be  right  to  give  up  the  ca- 
techu, and  adopt  the  use  of  the  amylaceous  and  opiate  enema,  and 
draw  blood  from  the  belly  by  leeches  applied  as  near  to  the  site  of 
the  pain  as  possible.  This  was  done  three  times  with  benefit ; 
and  the  wine  was  also  interrupted.  On  the  2d  of  November, 
however,  the  pain  of  the  belly  continued  with  such  severity  and 
obstinacy,  after  the  kst  application  of  the  leeches,  with  the  pulse 
at  108,  small  and  sharp,  that  I  thought  it  might  be  expedient 
to  try  the  eRect  of  a  general  blood-letting,  and  I  accordingly  de- 
tracted about  eight  ounces  of  blood,  with  the  effect  of  producing 
faintness  and  much  alleviation  of  the  pain.  This  was  followed  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  scruple  of  Dover's  powder.  Next  day  the 
belly  bore  pressure  well,  and  the  patient  coughed  with  ease ;  but 
the  skin  was  still  hot  and  dry,  and  the  puke  was  108,  fuller  and 
stronger  than  the  previous  day.  An  enema  of  castor  oil  was  di- 
rected to  be  given,  and  in  the  event  of  the  pain  of  the  belly  re- 
curring, blood  was  to  be  drawn  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces.  As  the  operation  of  the  castor  oil  had  induced  some  un- 
easiness, an  anodyne  enema  was  administered  immediately  after 
with  the  effect  of  procuring  some  temporary  relief.  The  belly, 
however,  was  still  tense  and  tender ;  and  as  there  was  a  distinct 
accession  of  fever  with  pain  in  the  evening,  eleven  ounces  of  blood 
were  drawn  from  the  arm,  without  producing  faintness,  and  with 
the  effect  of  procuring  a  good  deal  of  ease  and  sound  sleep  dur- 
ing the  night.  Next  day  the  pulse  was  100,  still  rather  strong, 
and  though  the  abdomen  was  rather  tense  the  pain  was  entirely 
gone.  The  diet  was  directed  to  be  confined  to  small  quantities 
of  sago  or  arrow.root,  with  milk ;  a  scruple  of  Dover's  powder 
was  directed  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  some  castor  oil  in  the 
morning. 

At  this  time  diarrhoea  in  the  form  of  frequent  loose  but  scanty 
motions  came  on,  with  great  weakness  and  some  oedema  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  There  was,  however,  no  abdominal  pain,  but 
the  pulse  rose  to  120  and  132,  and  was  very  weak,  and  occa- 
sionally hiccup  took  place.  The  diarrhoea  was  opposed  by  ace- 
tate of  lead  and  opium  ;  for  the  hiccup  draughts  of  muriate  of 
morphia  and  sulphuric  ether  were  administered  ;  a  few  ounces  of 
wine  were  allowed  in  the  course  of  the  twenty --four  hours,  and  the 
patient's  strength  was  supported  by  sago,  animal  jelly,  milk,  and 
coffee  ad  libiium.  The  symptoms  continued  to  increase ;  the 
flesh  and  strength  declined  rapidly.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  November,  the  respiration  became  quick,  panting,  and  labo- 
rious ,  and  death  took  place  between  one  and  two  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th. 
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The  abdomen  was  inspected  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  when 
the  following  appearances  were  recognized. 

Upon  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  the  bowels  were  ob- 
served to  be  slightly  distended  with  air ;  but  the  peritoneum  was 
not  in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tube  opaque,  reddened,  or  inject* 
ed. 

The  liver  covered  with  iu  left  lobe  the  stomach,  which  lay 
shrunk  and  almost  concealed  between  that  organ  and  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  colon. 

A  considerable  patch  of  albuminous  exudation  covered  the  in- 
ferior margin  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  extended  thence 
over  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  about  three  inches  from 
the  pyloric  extremity.  As  the  true  nature  of  the  case  was  now 
pretty  evident,  I  requested  the  prosector  to  detach  the  transverse 
arch  from  the  stomach,  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  latter,  and  to  remove  it  along  with  the  liver,  without  derang- 
ing the  position  of  the  parts.  After  ascertaining  accurately  the 
portion  of  the  stomach  adhering  to  the  liver,  the  former  organ 
was  slit  open,  and  the  following  facts  were  ascertained. 

The  tunics  of  the  stomach  were  in  the  course  of  the  small  arch 
of  that  organ  about  three  inches  from  the  pyloric  end  completely 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  in  a  circular  shape,  to  the  extent  of  about 
the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece;  and  this  ulcerated  aperture  had  ta- 
ken place  so  completely  in  the  courseof  the  line  of  the  small  arch, 
that  one  semicircle  of  the  destroyed  portion  was  anterior,  and  the 
other  posterior  to  the  line  of  the  small  arch.  The  wall  of  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach  of  the  anterior  semicircle  was  formed  by 
the  concave  or  inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  the  peritoneal  coat 
and  part  of  the  substance  of  which  was  dissolved  ;  and  the  wall  of 
the  ventricular  cavity  of  the  posterior  semicircle  of  the  aperture 
was  formed  by  the  pancreas,  part  of  which  also  had  been  dissolv- 
ed. 

The  edges  of  the  aperture  were  sharp  and  abrupt,  nor  was 
there  any  mark  of  induration,  thickening,  tubercular  deposit,  or 
any  other  change  in  their  vicinity.  The  peritoneal  coat  outside 
was  reddened,  vascular  and  injected. 

None  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  escaped  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  peritoneum,  as  that  was  completely  covered  by  the 
effused  lymph. 

The  preparation  of  the  parts  of  this  case  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University. 

.  The  inspection  in  this  case  afforded  a  most  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  most  prominent  and  ui^nt  symptoms.  In  what- 
ever mode  the  ulcer,  which  had  destroyed  the  tissues  of  the  sto- 
mach, had  originated,  its  situation  in  the  line  of  the  small  arch 
had,  by  cutting  across  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  coronary 
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artery  of  the  stomach  given  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  profiise  and 
repeated  h€Bmatemeais.  At  the  same  time  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion appeared  to  have  eventually  sealed  up  these  vessels,  as  no 
hemorrhage  of  any  consequence  had  taken  place  for  months  pre- 
vious to  the  fatal  event 

The  situation  of  this  large  ulcer  also  appears  to  account,  not 
only  for  the  constant  enduring  and  gnawing  pain  referred  to  the 
depth  of  the  umbilical,  epigastric,  and  lumbar  region,but  also  those 
more  temporary  paroxysms  of  pain  whieh  the  patient  referred  to 
the  epigastric  and  the  left  iliac  regions.  Not  only  had  this  ulcer 
cut  across  several  of  the  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
which  accompany  the  coronary  artery  across  the  small  arch,  or  the 
anterior  and  posterior  oesophageal  plexus,  (pleams  nervorum 
gulae  prtor  et  posterior j)  but  by  dissolving  part  of  the  pancreas, 
especially  at  the  very  part  where  some  of  the  filaments  of  the 
pancreatic  plexus  enter  its  substance,  and  by  exposing  the  di* 
vided  extremities  of  these  filaments,  it  necessarily  created  great 
irritation  at  the  extremities  of  the  splanchnic  nerve.  The  first 
circumstance  seems  to  account  for  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
eeapuke^  the  pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  the  pains 
in  the  neck,  and  occasional  sense  of  weakness  and  oppression. 

The  second  circumstance,  namely,  the  exposure  of  the  pancre- 
atic substance  and  the  filaments  of  the  pancreatic  plexus,  and 
the  irritation  propagated  to  the  larger  branches  of  the  splanch- 
nic nerve,  appear  to  me  to  afford  the  explanation  of  the  dfeep- 
seated  gnawing  pain  of  the  back  and  beUy  ;  and  I  thiidc  it  also 
quite  consistent  with  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  nervous  iiri- 
tation  to  infer,  that  the  injury  done  to  the  branches  of  both  orders 
of  nerves,  via.  the  pneumogastric  in  the  small  arch,  and  the 
splanchnic  in  the  pancreas^  was  the  cause  of  the  overpowering 
sense  of  sinking  and  feeUeness,  from  which  the  patient  was  almost 
at  no  time  free. 

Though  I  feel  forcibly  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  gene- 
ral conclusions  upon  this  variety  of  lesion  from  so  small  a  pro- 
portion as  three  cases,  yet,  as  several  of  the  circumstances  agree 
so  closely,  they  have  almost  inevitably  forced  on  me  certain  ge- 
neral considerations,  which  it  may  not  be  seasonable  here  to  in- 
troduce; and  in  so  doing,  I  offer  them  as  mere  conjectures,  the 
validity  of  which  may  be  determined  by  more  competent  judges. 

In  the^rsi  place,  it  is  a  fact  particularly  deserving  atten- 
tion, that,  in  each  of  the  three  cases,  the  ulcerated  aperture  was 
situate  in  the  small  arch  of  the  stomach,  and,  indeed,  that,  whe- 
ther it  commenced  exactly  in  the  line  of  that  arch,  or  on  the  an- 
terior or  the  posterior  part  of  it,  it  destroyed  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, on  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  side  of  the  line,  very 
nearly  to  equal  extent.     I  regret  that  circumstances  prevented 
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me  from  obtaining  the  parts  in  the  first  case ;  but  I  know  that  I 
remarked  this  peculiarity  in  my  notes  of  the  appearances ;  and 
I  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  preparation  now  before  the  Society, 
and  to  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  University  Museum,  in 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

It  is,  in  the  second  place,  important  to  observe,  that  in  each 
of  the  three  cases  now  detailed,  the  shape  of  the  ulcerated  patch 
was  elliptical,  or  at  least  like  that  formed  by  two  circular  seg- 
ments united  by  their  rectilinear  side,  and  so  situate  that  the 
long  diameter  of  the  aperture  was  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
diameter  of  the  stomach.  This  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
ulcerated  apertures  when  thus  situate,  I  think  may  be  explain- 
ed by  reflecting  on  the  natural  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach*  The  circular  or  transverse  fibres  of  the  sto- 
mach  being  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  or  rather  I  may  say,  the  muscular  layer  consisting  chiefly 
of  circular  or  annular  fibres,  it  results  that,  when  these  are  cut 
through  at  any  given  point  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  the  di* 
vided  ends  necessarily  recede  or  retract,  and  thus  draw  apart  the 
margins  of  the  ulcer  more  forcibly  and  to  a  greater  extent  in 
that  direction,  than  in  the  long  direction  of  the  stomach. 

It  is,  in  the  /Atrd place,  a  common  character  of  these  three  cases, 
that  they  were  not  the  effect  of  any  tubercular  or  scirrhous  dis- 
organisation of  the  stomach,  and  that,  so  far  as  could  be  judged, 
ihe  ulceration  was  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  this  in- 
£ammation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  the  acute,  spread- 
ing character,  but  circumscribed  in  its  action,  chronic  in  dura- 
tion, and  passing  from  the  mucous  to  the  submucous  tissue,  and 
thence  to  the  muscular  and  serous.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  as- 
sume at  least  two  forms ;  the  one  acute  and  spreading,  in  which 
it  passes  like  an  erythematous  redness  over  the  surface  of  the 
-mucous  membrane  from  one  point  to  another,  but  rarely  pene- 
trating into  the  substance  of  that  membrane,  or  to  the  subjacent 
tissues ;  the  other  affecting  chiefly  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  not  spreading  in  its  action,  but  circumscribed  and 
confined  more  or  less  accurately  to  a  point  or  points,  passing  to 
the  submucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  organ,  and  generally 
.chronic  in  its  character  and  progress. 

The  former  species  of  inflammation  gives  rise  to  more  or  less 
disorder  of  the  constitution,  with  symptoms  of  s^orAa,  and  pain 
-over  the  site  of  the  stomach,  with  squeamishness,  sickness,  and 
vomiting  of  all  ingeeta.  The  latter  rarely  produces  much  un- 
easiness or  general  disorder ;  sickness  and  vomiting  are  rarely 
observed,  or  take  place  only  at  intervals,  and  on  particular  oo- 
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casions ;  and  the  puke  is  very  seldom  affected  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  when  probably  the  action  has  begun  to  af- 
fect the  peritoneum. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  cases  now  detailed,  the  action,  whe- 
ther originally  inflammatory,  or  ulcerative  from  the  very  first, 
was  of  the  latter  kind.  In  neither  of  the  cases  did  it  g^ive  rise 
to  much  suffering,  to  well-marked  symptoms  of  general  disorder, 
or  to  symptoms  which  we  might  have  expected  to  attend  the 
disorder  and  destruction  of  the  textures  of  an  organ*  so  important 
as  the  stomach. 

In  the  case  of  the  girl  Caroline  Tait,  the  chief  alarming  symp- 
toms were  produced  by  the  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  and 
not  by  the  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  action  from  which  this 
proceeded.  The  constant  and  enduring  sense  of  gnawing  pain 
was  felt  chiefly  at  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  when  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mucous  membrane  had  been  destroy- 
ed, the  muscular  destroyed  and  exposed,  the  peritoneum  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  and  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to 
the  part  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  alimentary  articles 
and  gastric  secretions. 

Fourthly^  Connected  with  the  facts  now  mentioned,  I  may  re- 
mark, as  a  fourth  peculiarity  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration, 
the  moderate  degree  or  total  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  gastric 
disorder.  In  all  the  three  cases,  there  were  no  marked  symptoms 
of  intense  or  alarming  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 
With  the  exception  of  symptoms  of  indigestion,  which  gave  way 
to  remedies,  it  was  impossible  to  specify  or  recognize  any  pro- 
minent or  conspicuous  phenomena,  by  which  the  physician  could 
be  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  destruction  of  the  gastric  tissues 
so  extensive.  There  was  no  constant  squeamishness ;  the  food 
was  not  invariably  rejected  by  vomiting;  pain  even  was  ndt 
constant  unless  towards  the  close  of  the  complaint ;  and  the  pa- 
tients, though  not  strong,  were  able  to  go  about,  and  live  with- 
out much  uneasiness. 

These  peculiaritiesmay  depend,  I  conceive,  on  two  cauees,^r«/, 
on  the  local  or  circumscribed  character  of  the  affection,  and  ae- 
condly,  on  the  position  of  the  ulceration.  Of  the  first  I  have  already 
in  some  degree  spoken*  As  to  the  second,  it  is  clear  that  the 
position  of  the  ulcers  in  these  cases,  in  the  small  arch  of  the 
stomach,  and  consequently  at  the  superior  and  posterior  region 
of  that  organ,  was  such  as  to  expose  them  less  to  motion  or  to  dis- 
turbance by  the  alimentary  articles.  As  the  alimentary  mass  is 
propelled  chiefly  along  the  large  arch  and  the  anterior  division 
of  the  stomach,  and  as  gravitation  also  concurs  in  confining 
it  to  this  region,  any  ulcerated  or  inflamed  surface  situate  to- 
wards the  superior  and  posterior  region  of  the  organ,  is  much 
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leM  likely  to  su^,  or  be  unduly  irritated  by  the  tran8iti0n  of 
these  articles,  than  a  similar  inflamed  or  ulcerated  surface  situate 
at  the  inferior  region,  or  along  the  large  arch  of  the  stomach. 

Fifthly  J  the  cases  now  detailra  are  examples  not  so  much  of  per- 
forationasofulceraHvedesiructionotthegBBtnctiMueM,  Though 
these  tissues  were  destroyed  from  the  mucous  to  the  serous  in- 
cluded, yet  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
laid  open,  nor  did  the  contents  of  the  organ  escape  into  the  ge» 
neral  abdominal  cavity.  The  principal  reason  of  this  immunity 
also  was  the  position  of  the  ulcers,  which  were  so  situate  that  when 
the  gastric  tissues  had  been  removed,  the  contiguous  organs  sup- 
plied their  place,  and  formed  as  it  were  walls  to  the  ulcerated 
breach)  preventing  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  Hath  place,  these  cases  are  remarkable  in  presenting  a 
very  limited  and  local  form  of 'peritoneal  inflammation.  In  two 
of  the  cases  the  traces  and  products  of  inflammatory  acUon  were 
confined  with  more  or  less  accuracy  to  the  vicinity  of  the  parts  in 
which  the  ulcerative  destruction  had  occurred.  There  was  no 
general  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum^  no  general  eflusion  into 
die  peritoneal  cavity,  no  sero-albuminous,  purulent,  or  albumi- 
nous exudation  generally  over  the  surface  of  tnat  membrane.  The 
albuminous  exudation  was,  on  the  contrary,  confined  to  that  part 
of  the  gaatnc peritoneum,  which  immediately  corresponded  to  the 
ulcerative  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  die  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  hepadc  periioneumf  and  an  inch  or  two 
around. 

In  the  second  case  alone  there  was  slight  general  inflamma- 
don  of  the  peritoneum ;  but  even  the  effects  of  this  inflamma- 
don  were  most  conspicuous  at  the  part  of  the  peritoneum  corre- 
sponding to  the  destroyed  part  of  the  stomach. 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  is  also  to  be  found,  it  ap- 
pears  to  me,  in  the  fact  already  stated  of  the  position  of  the  ul- 
ceration having  occurred  in  a  part  of  the  stomach  to  which  the 
liver,  or  the  liver  and  pancreas,  as  in  the  case  of  Caroline  Tait, 
was  applied.  As  this  part  of  the  stomach,  namely,  the  small  arch, 
is  comparatively  fixed  by  its  attachment  to  the  concave  surface 
of  the  liver  by  means  of  the  gastro-hepadc  omentum^  and  as  it 
is  kept  constandy  applied  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  as 
the  ulcerative  destruction  proceeded  progressively  from  the  mu- 
cous to  the  serous  membrane,  it  naturally  encountered  the  con- 
cave surfiice  of  the  liver,  and  gave  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
hepatic  peritoneum  and  albuminous  exudation  from  its  surface, 
before  it  caused  the  escape  of  air  or  the  other  contents  of  the 
stomach. 

Had  the  ulceration  uken  place  in  any  other  part  of  the  sto- 
mach, in  which  the  peritoneal  covering  of  diat  oigan  was  not  ap- 
plied to,  and  supported  by,  any  other  organ,  then  it  would  have 
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most  likely  happened,  that  the  air  and  alimentary  matters  con- 
tained in  tne  stomach  would  have  escaped,  and  given  rise  to  a  very 
formidable  and  general,  and  consequently  speedily  fatal  perito- 
neal, inflammation. 

That  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  now 
stated,  I  think  may  be  inferred  not  only  firom  cases  in  which  per- 
foration has  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  stomach  unprotect* 
ad  and  uncovered  by  the  adjoining  organs,  but  from  what  is  oh- 
served  in  cases  of  perforation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  no 
covering  organ  is  interposed. 

S.'^Case  of  Disease  of  the  Duodenum^  <$*c.      By  Dr  Aber- 

CBOMBIE. 

In  autumn  1832,  a  gentleman,  aged  about  50,  came  from  the 
country,  to  consult  me  respecting  an  afiection  of  the  stomach. 
His  principal  complaint  was  of  attacks  of  vomiting,  which  oc- 
curred at  intervals,  generally  of  about  three  days,  sometimes 
more  frequently.  They  came  on  at  various  periods  of  the  day, 
and  when  the  attack  took  place,  he  usually  continued  to  vomit 
at  intervals,  for  an  hour  or  two,  sometimes  more,  suffering  at 
the  same  time,  severely  from  nausea,  and  a  sense  of  oppression 
across  the  epigastric  region.  In  the  intervals  of  these  attacks, 
he  suffered  little  uneasiness,  but  his  appetite  was  much  impair- 
ed, and  he  had  lost  considerably  in  flesh  and  strength.  His 
bowels  were  easily  regulated,  and  his  pulse  natural.  After  the 
most  careful  and  repeated  examination,  no  vestige  of  organic 
disease  could  be  discovered,  and  no  tenderness  was  complained 
of  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  disease  was  of  about  a 
yearns  standing. 

He  remained  in  town  several  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
symptoms  continued  with  little  chwage.  The  attacks  usually 
recurred  once  in  two,  three,  or  four  days,  and  at  no  regular  pe- 
riods of  the  day,  and  no  treatment  seemed  to  have  any  effect  in 
preventing  them.  After  some  time,  however,  they  became  less 
frequent,  recurring  only  at  the  interval  of  a  week,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals, he  still  made  no  comj^aint  unless  of  deficient  appetite 
and  loss  of  strength. 

In  this  state  of  partial  improvement  he  returned  home,  where 
he  became  rapidly  worse,  with  total  failure  of  appetite,  and 
died  gradually  exhausted  in  about  a  month  after  his  return. 

/it«/7ec/ion.-— The  stomach  was  healthy,  except  that  its  inter- 
nal surface  was  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural,  and  deeply  in- 
jected. About  three  inches  from  the  stomach  the  duodenum 
was  much  thickened  and  hardened  for  the  extent  of  about  an 
inch,  and  the  cavity  at  the  part  was  so  contracted  as  only  to 
transmit  a  director.     The  liver  presented  one  mass  of  white 
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cartilaginous-looking  tubercles  of  all  sises,  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
the  sise  of  a  pigeon^s  ^;g,  and  was  considerahly  enlarged,  espe* 
cially  towards  the  left  side. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  this  case  are 
entirely  of  a  negative  kind ;  but  these  are  never  to  be  considered 
as  unworthy  of  attention.  We  find  this  remarkable  disease  of 
.the  duodenum  complicated  with  extensive  disease  of  the  liver, 
unaccompanied  by  any  symptoms  of  a  permanent  or  rather  of  a 
uniform  character,  and  with  the  total  absence  of  those  characters 
which  are  usually  considered  as  indicative  of  disease  of  the  duo- 
denum. 

7. — Perforating    Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum.     By  Dr  Abkb- 

CBUMBIE. 

A  lady,  aged  30,  had  been  long  liable  to  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region,  which  aflTected  her  chiefly  after  meals, 
and  was  considerably  increased  by  the  motion  of  her  body.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  15th  November  ISJSOf  she  was  suddenly  seiied 
with  most  acute  pain  in  that  situation,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  symptoms  of  ileus,  accompanied  with  a  feeble  rapid  pulse, 
and  appearance  of  extreme  exhaustion.  The  abdomen  became 
tense  and  tympanitic,  and  all  the  usual  means  were  employed 
without  benefit.  She  lived,  however,  till  Sunday  morning,  be« 
ing  upwards  of  one  hundred  hours  from  the  attack. 

/iMper/ion.— There  were  the  usual  appearances  of  most  ex- 
tensive inflammation,  with  a  thick  coating  of  false  membrane, 
covering  every  part  of  the  bowels,  the  liver,  and  the  peritoneum 
lining  the  partetes.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  duo- 
denum, close  to  the  pylorus,  there  was  an  ulcer,  less  than  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  elevated  edges,  and  considerable  thick- 
ening of  the  surrounding  parts.  It  was  so  deen  in  the  centre 
that  it  appeared  to  have  been  bounded  only  by  tne  peritoneum 
covering  the  part ;  and  this  had  given  way  by  a  round  opening 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  edges  of  the  ex- 
cavation  itself  had  that  smooth  and  cicatrised  appearance  which 
has  often  been  described  in  similar  cases. 

The  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is  the  length  of  time 
from  the  attack  to  the  fatal  termination.  The  usual  period, 
in  my  observation,  has  been  from  eighteen  to  thirty  hours,  and 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  French  cases  were  fatal  in  five  or 
six  hours.  This  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  escape  of  fluids  from  the  stomach  or  intestines  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  may  be  supposed  to  depend  partly  on  the 
quality  of  the  fluids.  But  something  would  also  seem  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  parts  ;  and  there  are  facts  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  a  morbid  cavity  is  less  afiected  than  the  healthy 
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peritoneum.  This  coiyecture  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  a  case 
which  I  saw  during  the  present  season  with  Dr  Robertson  and  Dr 
Mackintosh.  The  patient  was  a  child  between  5  and  6,  and  the 
case  began  with  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis.  After  some  time 
a  circumscribed  hardness  formed  round  the  umbilicus,  which 
gradually  became  soft  and  at  last  burst.  The  opening  at  first 
discharged  purulent  matter,  afterwards  thm  fecesy  and  frequently 
articles  of  food  in  a  half-digested  state,  sometimes  little  changed. 
The  child  lived  in  this  i&Jate  for  about  ten  weeks ;  and  then 
died  gradually  exhausted.  On  inspection,  the  external  opening 
was  found  to  lead  into  a  large  cavity  full  of  feculent  matter. 
This  cavity  was  formed  by  adhesions  between  the  omentum, 
peritoneum,  and  sur&ce  of  the  intestines,  all  in  a  morbid  condi- 
tion  ;  and  a  portion  of  intestine,  high  up  in  the  canal,  communi- 
cated with  the  cavity  by  several  openings. 

8. — Case  of  Enteritis  following  Pleurisy  and  the  use  of  Tartar 
Emetic.     By  Dr  Graham. 

John  Latta,  aged  29»  a  cabinetmaker,  was  admitted  into  the 
Clinical  Wards  of  the  Infirmary,  and  placed  under  my  care  on  the 
6th  of  January  last.  The  symptoms  clearly  indicated  inflamma- 
tion within  the  chest,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  as  clearly  proved 
that  inflammation  to  extend  to  several  textures.  The  diagnostic 
symptoms  were  cough,  excited  by  attempts  at  full  inspiration, 
which  also  gave  pain  chiefly,  but  not  solely,  in  the  anterior  and 
lower  third  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  Tlie  expectoration  was 
mucous,  partly  adhesive  and  rusty,  partly  globular ;  in  different 
parts  of  the  chest  sonorous  and  subcrepitant  rales  and  bronchial 
respiration  were  indicated  by  the  stethoscope.  The  mucous  r&le 
was  even  felt  by  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest  The  respiration 
was  incomplete,  36  in  a  minute,  and  performed  solely  by  the  dia* 
phragm.*  The  tongue  was  brown  and  dry ;  the  skin  hot ;  the 
pulse  112,  full  and  firm.  The  pain  had  come  on  while  he  was  at 
work  on  the  2dth  December,  but  neither  this  nor  the  other  symp. 
toms  were  so  severe  as  to  prevent  his  continuing  his  employment 
till  the  1st  January,  after  which  he  was  confineid  to  bed ;  but  though 
the  symptoms  were  reported  as  having  gradually  increased,  no 
treatment  was  employed  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital. 

TVea^men/.— Immediately  on  admission  he  was  bled  to  1 4  oun- 
ces, from  which  much  nausea;  had  a  blister  over  the  sternum ;  a 
solution  of  tartar  emetic,  of  the  strength  of  four  grains  to  eightoun- 
ces  of  water,  was  ordered  in  doses  of  an  ounce  occasionally ;  and  a 
bolus  of  jalap  and  calomel  was  given  at  bed-time.   The  blood  was 

*  The  chest  was  dull  on  percussion  throughout  the  right  side,  except  about  tvo^ 
thirds  of  its  lower  aDterior  part;  everywhere  else  percussion  was  good. 
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Tery  bul^ ;  there  was  much  ▼omitiiig  after  two  doees  of  the  tolu- 
tion ;  luasea  WM  supported  by  the  eolation ;  and  on  the  fourth  day 
after  admiasion,  respiration  was  less  completdy  abdominaL    He 
now  took  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic  daily.  Thesptito  were  frothy 
and  nearly  without  tinge ;  the  rAles  were  diminished  in  the  right 
side,  and  gone  in  the  left ;  the  pulse  was  76,  and  of  moderate 
strength ;  but  the  speech  was  still  interrupted,  the  cough  undi- 
minished, and  the  percussion  was  dull  in  the  portion  of  the  chest 
where  this  was  before  observed.     On  the  5th  day  afta  admis- 
sbn,  nausea  was  supported  by  14  ounces  of  the  solution, — (7 
grains  of  the  salt ;)  cm  each  of  the  two  next  days  he  took  5S4 
onncea  of  the  same  strength,  with  only  slight  and  transient  nau- 
sea; and  on  the  last  evening  symptoms  €/( peritonitis  appeared, 
after  which  the  solution  was  omitted.     The  pain  was  severe, 
began  in  the  left  iliac  region,  and  quickly  extended  over  the 
abdomen,  accompanied  with  much  tension  and  greatly  ag^pravai- 
ed  by  pressure,  the  respiration  at  the  same  time  becoming  ^ra- 
tirely  thoracic ;  the  tongue  was  excessively  loaded,  and  the  te« 
brile  state  became  aggravated,  and  was  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing.     It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  treatment  employed  against 
this  new  attack.   It  consisted  as  usual  of  leeching,  general  bleed- 
ing, fomentaUons,  enemata,  blisteringyjarge  doses  of  opium  with 
and  without  calomel.     This  treatment  was  pushed  with  the  ut- 
most vigour.    The  patient  required  the  closest  watching,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  anxious  days  that  I  considered  him  safe. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  only  remark,  that,  though  I  regard 
tartar  emetic  as  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  other  antiphlogistio 
remedies  in  inflammatory  disease,  I  have  never  been  able  to  dia- 
cover  any  good  effects  from  it  after  the  constitution  became  to- 
lerant of  it ;  but  the  above  case  has  convinced  me  that  in  such 
circumstances  it  is  sometimes  worse  than  useless.     Certainly  I 
should  have  thought  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  se- 
rous was  less  probable  than  in  the  mucous  coat  from  the  suppos- 
ed cause,  but  still  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  poison  this  poor  man 
was  swallowing  under  my  orders  very  nearly  cured  all  his  ails  in 
a  way  which  would  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  comfortable  to 
me.     There  was  no  inflammaticm  whatever  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  bowels  constantly  required  the  use  ci enemata  to  open 
them. 

9. — A  Case  of  Ileus  from  Strangulation.    By  W.  Beilby, 

M.D. 

A  young  gentleman,  aged  16,  after  a  visit  to  some  friends  for 
a  fortnight,  during  which  he  lived  much  more  fteely  than  or- 
dinary, was  seized  on  his  return,  January  14th,  with  diarrhoea, 
accompanied  with  pain  around  and  below  the  navel. 

On  the  following  day  the  diarrhoea  had  ceased,  but  the  pain 
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oo&tintted,  and  he  could  not  bear  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  especially  just  aboye  the  pubes.  Bleeding,  blistering, 
and  a  variety  of  active  treatment  was  now  had  recourse  to. 

On  the  17th  vomiting  came  on.  He  had  two  pretty  copious 
loose  stools  at  night,  and  on  the  next  day  another;  after  which, 
Uiough  he  lived  for  a  fortnight,  the  bowels  were  not  moved  by 
all  the  remedies,  medical  and  mechanical,  and  they  were  many, 
"-^ich  were  employed.  The  belly  became  very  much  distended, 
and^lhe  vomiting  constant  after  any  food  or  drink,  and  at  length 
sterooraceous ;  but  this  distressing  symptom  ceased  after  swal-* 
lowing  a  pound  of  quicksilver  on  the  28d.  I  may  mention,  how- 
ever,  as  coincident  with  it,  that  on  the  same  day  he  gave  up  the 
use  of  wine  and  brandy,— -one  or  other  of  which  he  had  taken  in 
ccmsiderable  quantity  for  several  days.  On  the  fdlowing  night 
be  slept  well  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness  commenc^,  and 
the  next  day  the  tumefaction  of  the  belly  was  greatly  diminished 
and  continued  so  till  the  27th,  when  it  began  again  to  increase. 
Another  pound  of  quicksilver  was  now  given,  after  which  he 
complained  of  great  pain,  the  belly  continued  to  swell,  and  he 
died  on  the  31  st. 

The  body  was  examined  thirty  hours  after  death.  There  was 
great  emaciation.  The  belly  was  enormously  distended.  The 
stomach  and  duodenum  were  collapsed  and  natural.  A  band  of 
coagulable  lymph  united  the  captU  ccecum  ooli  with  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  beneath  this  band  a  turn  of  the  ileum  was  confined. 
The  portion  of  the  ilet^m  below  this,  nearly  three  feet,  and  the 
whole  of  the  great  gut,  were  empty  and  collapsed.  The  remain- 
kig  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  was  very  much  inflated,  some 
part  of  it  being  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  a 
great  quantity  of  liquid  feces  of  a  yellow  colour. 

On  the  retained  portion  of  the  bowel  being  disengaged,  some 
of  the  quicksilver  instantly  found  its  way  out  at  the  anus. 

10. — Case  <^  severe  injury  of  the  Abdonien^  terminating  fataiU 
/y,  with  Dissection^  by  John  Gaibdneb,  M.  D. 

Thomas  Kay,  aged  24,  received  an  injury  on  the  25th  .March 
1826,  from  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  cart  passing  over  the  abdomen, 
and  was  carried  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where,  after  the  urine  had 
been  drawn  ofi^,  he  was  Ued,  fomented,  and  ordered  a  purgative 
injection.  On  the  third  day,  after  he  had  been  bled  by  leeches 
oniheabdomen,  the  urine,  which  had  been  previously  retained,  be- 
gan to  pass  naturally.  The  pain  was  at  this  time  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondriac region.  Bleedings  from  the  arms,  and  by  leeches,  and 
anodyne  and  turpentine  injections  were  the  remedies  employed,  and 
as  it  appears  from  the  report,  with  manifest  relief.  In  about  a 
wedc  after  the  accident  dysenteric  symptoms  came  on,  with  rigors, 
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gwealing,  occasioDal  vomitingi  pain  in  the  abdomen,  particular-- 
ly  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  dark  foetid  stools.  These  symp- 
toms were  combated  by  leeches,  Dover's  powder,  castor-oil,  pills 
of  calomel,  antimony,  and  opium,  with  foetid  and  anodyneenemata. 
The  pulse  was  reduced  from  110  to  88;  the  tongue  rendered 
cleaner ;  the  thirst  lessened ;  the  character  of  the  stools  improv* 
ed ;  and  the  patient  dischai^ged  at  the  end  of  the  third  week 
relieved. 

At  the  end  of  April  he  became  an  out-patient  of  the  Old  Dis- 
pensary, and  was  under  my  care.  He  complained  chiefly  of  se- 
vere griping  pains  of  the  epigastrium,  with  considerable  flatulent 
distension  in  that  region,  of  dysuria,  and  of  thirst,  but  not  of 
costiveness,  the  stools  being  rather  liquid,  though  small  in 
quantity.  A  draught  of  castor-oil  and  laudanum,  followed 
next  day  by  salts  and  senna,  speedily  relieved  him  for  the  time ; 
but  a  recurrence  of  similar  symptoms  compelled  him  again  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Infirmary,  in  which,  under  the  care  of  Dr 
Spens,  he  was  again  relieved  by  measures  similar  to  those  I  had 
employed.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  he  left  the  Hospital, 
and  on  the  19th  June  again  applied  to  the  Dispensary,  having 
been  seized  two  days  previously  with  oedematous  swelling,  and 
pain  of  the  left  lower  extremity,  from  the  thigh  to  the  ancle. 
He  had  at  the  same  time  considerable  dysuria,  but  did  not  com*, 
plain  of  tormina.  He  was  bled,  and  freely  cupped  by  a  pupil  of 
mine,  and  by  this  treatment  the  swelling  and  pain  of  the  limb 
were  much  diminished ;  but  he  was  suddenly  seized  four  days 
after  the  cupping  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  with  acute 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  expired  at  half-past  two  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  his  intellects  remaining  perfect  till  an  hour  be« 
fore  death,  when  he  became  a  little  incoherent  and  violent* 

Adhesions  were  found  between  the  turns  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, uniting  the  greater  part  of  it  into  one  mass,  at  the  lower 
part  of  which,  in  the  right  hypogastric  region,  there  was  an 
opening  from  which  fluid  feces  escaped.  On  separating  some 
of  the  neighbouring  adhesions,  it  was  found  that  the  small  in- 
testine was  at  this  part  ulcerated  throughout  nearly  its  entire 
circumference.  That  part  of  the  small  intestine  which  was  be- 
tween the  duodenum  and  the  opening  was  very  much  enlarged, 
in  some  parts  to  nearly  the  size  of  the  colon,  and  distended  with 
fluid  feculent  matters.  Very  little  feces  were  actually  efiiised, 
but  some  slight  traces  of  increased  vascularity  were  discoverable 
on  several  points  of  ^he  peritoneal  surface. 

11. — Case  of  long-continued  Constipation^  and  threatening  of 
Ileus^  terminating  favourably.     By  Dr  Alison. 
Th£  following  case  I  think  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  it 
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is  the  third  which  has  occurred  to  me  of  constipation  so  ob- 
stinate and  long-continued,  as  to  impress,  I  believe,  all  who 
saw  it  with  the  conviction  of  its  dependence  on  some  kind  of 
organic  disease,  producing  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  which  yielded  at  the 
time  when  the  system  was  fully  affected  by  mercury. 

Thomas  Small,  aged  50,  admitted  into  the  Clinical  Ward,  No* 
vember  18,  1884,  had  been  subject  for  some  time  to  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  flatulence,  and  slowness  of  the  bowels,  and  on  the 
18th  day  before  admission,  had  taken  for  these  symptoms  five 
of  Morison^s  pills,  which  operated  well,  and  on  the  day  after, 
(the  17th  before  admission),  twelve  more,  at  two  doses.  These 
did  not  operate ;  the  pain  they  occasioned  was  severe,  but  sub- 
sided in  a  few  days,  and  he  uniformly  and  positively  asserted, 
that  he  had  no  stools  from  the  time  of  taking  them  till  admis. 
sion.  During  this  time  he  had  occasional  pain  of  the  abdomen, 
flatulence,  and  distension,  and  repeatedly  vomiting,  but  no  dis- 
tinct febrile  symptoms.  Within  a  few  days  before  admission 
he  took  Jiss  of  castor  oil,  and  a  strong  dose  of  jalap ;  but  both 
were  vomited,  and  produced  no  other  effect. 

On  admission  his  abdomen  was  tense  and  tympanitic,  with- 
out distinct  hardness  or  dull  sound  on  percussion  at  any  part ; 
his  pulse  was  68,  rather  weak  ;  the  tongue  was  foul,  but  with- 
out thirst;  and  he  appeared  somewhat  emaciated,  but  his  appe- 
tite was*  good. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  his  stay  in  the  house,  he  had 
six  pills  with  one  drop  of  croton  oil  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus 
in  each,  two  full  doses  of  castor  oil,  the  purgative  enema,  three 
of  the  tobacco  enemata^  with  5ss  of  the  leaves  infused  in  each ; 
he  had  also  twelve  leeches  on  the  abdomen,  (which  became 
slightly  tender  at  times),  and  had  the  warm  bath  ;  but  the  only 
effect  from  these  measures  was  the  evacuation  of  much  flatus, 
and  of  five  or  six  small  bard  dark-coloured  scybala.  The  rec- 
tum was  carefully  examined  by  Mr  Lizars,  no  obstruction 
felt  in  it,  and  a  flexible  tube  being  introduced  the  whole  length 
of  the  rectum,  three  pounds  of  warm  water  were  injected  without 
any  difficulty,  but  returned  in  a  short  time  without  feces. 

He  was  quite  distinct  in  his  statement,  that  the  effect  of  each 
medicine  uken  by  the  mouth  was  to  produce  a  rumbling  in 
the  bowels,  with  griping  and  increased  distension,  which  went 
to  a  certain  point,  not  quite  fixed,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  no  farther.  He  passed  flatus,  however,  pretty 
frequently,  and  the  distension  of  his  abdomen  always  very  con-, 
siderable,  was  variable,  both  as  to  its  general  amount  and  as 
to  the  part  chiefly  affected  with  it. 

Believing  that  in  these  circumstances  there  was  more  risk  of 
exciting  inflammation  than  chance  of  overcoming  the  obstruc 
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tbn  by  strong  cathartic  medicines,  I  put  him  on  the  use  ot 
calomel  and  opium,  of  which  he  took  six  grains  of  the  mi^ 
neral  and  one  of  the  drug  on  the  night  of  the  21b^  and  af» 
terwards  three  grains  of  the  mineral  and  half  a  grain  of  the 
drug,  first  every  six  hours,  afterwards  every  eig^t  hours  till 
the  27th,  when  his  mouth  was  distinctly,  though  not  violently 
afiected.  The  pills  were  discontinued  on  that  day,  but  re- 
sumed on  the  next  at  longer  intervals,  and  continued  tiU  the 
Ist  December,  when  it  was  very  sore.  During  this  time  he 
was  allowed  a  little  beef-tea  and  ale  to  support  his  strength. 
He  had  eight  leeches  over  the  situation  of  the  ccecum,  and 
a  blister  to  the  abdomen ;  he  had  the  large  warm  water  ene* 
ma  repeatedly  without  any  effect;  and  twice  daily  he  had 
the  tooacco  enema,  with  two  scruples  of  the  leaves,  which 
generally  produced  nausea,  faintness,  a  discharge  of  flatus, 
and  relief  to  pain ;  but  only  a  few  flakes  of  feculent  mat- 
ter until  the  28th, — the  27th  day  since  he  had  passed  at  any 
time  more  than  a  few  small  scybala  from  his  bowels,  the  7tb 
after  beginning  the  mercury.  On  that  morning,  after  one  of 
the  tobacco  enemata,  he  had  a  pretty  copious  evacuation  of  soft 
feces.  On  that  night,  however,  and  the  next  day,  although 
be  took  two  doses  of  the  colocynth  pill  with  hyoscyamus,  the 
discharge  of  feculent  matter  by  the  enemata  was  again  indu- 
ced to  a  few  small  scybala ;  and  on  the  29th  and  30th,  his  condi- 
tion appeared  desperate.  The  pulse  was  96,  feeble;  his  tongue 
dry ;  he  had  become  rapidly  emadated ;  bis  abdomen  greatly 
distended  and  somewhat  tender ;  he  had  much  nausea  and  vo- 
miting,  and  part  of  the  matter  vomited  had  a  dark  colour  and 
distinctly  feculent  smell.  On  1st  December,  however,  we  found 
that  he  had  had  copious  evacuation  of  soft  feces  during  the 
night,  his  abdomen  was  somewhat  reduced,  and  the  vomiting 
bi^  ceased.  He  had  taken  gr.  x.  of  calomel,  with  gr.  i.  of 
opium,  in  divided  doses,  since  the  day  before,  and  this  was  the 
last  of  that  medicine  given.  The  medicines  and  enemata  were 
then  discontinued,  and  on  timt  and  the  two  following  days,  he 
passed  a  very  large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  feculent  matter, 
cUl  of  9oft  consistence ;  and  the  distension  of  his  abdomen 
subsided  so  rapidly  that  the  integuments  lay  in  folds,  and  he 
was  greatly  relieved  by  a  flannel  bandage  applied  round  it,  as 
after  the  operation  of  paracenteeie. 

After  this  his  mouth  continued  sore  for  about  ten  days ;  his 
bowels  were  generally  loose,  and  he  used  chalk  mixture  with 
tincture  of  catechu  and  a  little  laudanum  during  most  of  Decem- 
ber ;  he  had  hardly  any  return  of  vomiting,  and  his  appetite 
soon  became  good ;  but  his  abdomen  was  at  times  partially 
distended  and  somewhat  pained.  At  different  times  in  January, 
his  boDiels  became  again  confined,  with  return  of  distension. 
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He  used  the  oolocyntb  pills  in  small  doses  with  quinine,  and  at 
times  castor  oil  and  tincture  of  senna.  A  castor  oQ  draught  with 
oil  of  turpentine  answered  well  on  one  occasion,  and  assiduous 
friction  with  oil  of  turpentine  was  also  employed ;  but  the  ef- 
fect of  all  these  means  was  so  uncertain,  that  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  charge  of  Dr  Christison  at  the  end  of  January, 
I  was  still  very  suspicious  of  the  existence  of  organic  disease 
impeding  the  natural  action  of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
After  coming  under  Dr  Christison^s  care,  his  bowels  were 
for  a  few  days  more  obstinately  costive,  and  he  took  full  doses 
of  the  colocynth  pill  with  croton  oil,  which  ultimately  acted 
well.  After  this,  the  expedient  which  appeared  to  answer  best 
in  keeping  his  bowels  regular,  and  restraining  the  tendency  to 
iffmpaniteSj  was  the  fetid  enema  repeated  regularly  twice  a-day. 
The  mercury  was  never  resumed.  He  gradually  regained  flesh 
and  strength,  and  left  the  house  well  on  the  9th  April. 

In  this  case,  at  the  time  of  the  most  obstinate  constipation, 
it  appeared  certain  that  the  greater  pan  of  the  great  intestines 
acted  naturally,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  different  enema- 
ta,  and  particularly  the  large  enemata  of  hot  water,  were  return- 
'  ed,  after  lying  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour  in  the  bowels ; 
as  well  as  from  the  soft  consistence  of  the  matter  ultimate!}' 
passed ;  and  it  seemed  equally  certain  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  small  intestines  acted  naturally,  from  the  griping  and 
rumbling,  and  obvious  increase  of  distension  which  followed 
each  dose  of  purgative  medicine.  The  defect  of  vital  action 
was  evidently  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  canal ;  and  it  seems 
equally  certain,  from  the  whole  nistory  of  the  case,  and  from 
the  symptoms  at  the  period  of  greatest  danger,  that  it  did  not 
depend  on  inflammation  there.  There  is,  therefore,  I  think, 
the  strongest  probability  that  it  depended  on  some  kind  of 
mechanical  impediment ;  and  although  we  can  only  conjecture 
what  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  it  abated  suddenly 
when  the  system  was  fully  affected  by  mercury,  and  when  the 
body  was  wasting  rapidly  under  its  use  ;  «.  e.  when  it  may  be 
supposed  that  whatever  power  the  remedy  may  have  of  increas- 
ing the  vital  action  of  absorption,  was  in  full  operation. 

12. — C€Lse  of  Abscess  discharged  through  the  Internal  Fas^ 
sages.     By  William  Brown^  Pres.  B.  C.  S. 

In  September  1816,  a  boy  of  10  or  12  years,  be^an  to  com. 
plain  of  pain  about  the  spine  of  the  left  Uium,  with  inability  to 
extend  the  knee-joint  There  was  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  the  local  symptoms  did  not  yield  to  leeches,  blisters, 
and  other  remedies  used.  After  some  time  a  large  fluctuating 
tumour  was  discovered  somewhat  above  the  seat  of  the  pain. 
This  suddenly  diminished,  and  at  the  same  time  the  boy  began 
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to  expectorate  large  quantities  of  purulent  matter.  He  also 
passed  much  by  stool  and  urine.  The  discharge  continued  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  soon  after  all  the  symptoms  disappeared, 
and  he  was  restored  to  health.  The  whole  course  of  the  disease 
was  six  or  seven  weeks. 

13. — CcLse  of  remarkable  Osseous  Cyst  attavhed  to  the  Liver ^ 
which  had  existed  for  68  years.  Communicated  by  Dr 
Hunter,  from  the  Notes  of  Dr  Suith. 

Miss  T— -  7S  years  of  age,  had  irom  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  (about  her  8th  year)  been  liable  to  occasional  spasmodic 
attacks  in  the  epigastric  region,  generally  of  short  duration,  and 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  aflect  her  health,  which  had  been  re- 
markably good,  till  within  two  years  of  her  death.  On  examin- 
ing the  epigastric  and  right  hypochondriac  r^ons  a  large,  pro- 
minent, hanl,  and  moveable  tumour  was  felt,  but  from  which  she 
experienced  little  or  no  inconvenience  or  distress. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  last  years  of  her  life,  she  had  two 
slight  attacks  of  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side,  and  about  four 
months  previous  to  her  death,  she  complained  of  much  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  loss  of  appetite, 
and  a  sense  of  great  oppression  and  distension  after  eating. 
These  symptoms  continuing  to  increase,  her  strength  gradual- 
ly gave  way,  and  she  died  under  considerable  suffering,  on  the 
28th  of  December  1829- 

Morbid  appearances. — The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  having 
been  divided,  the  omentum,  where  it  lay  over  the  stomach  and 
arch  of  the  colon,  was  observed  to  be  much  thickened,  and  on 
raising  it,  there  were  discovered  two  tumours  of  unequaJ  magni- 
tude, the  one  the  siae  of  an  orange,  the  other  about  that  of  a 
hen^s  egg,  attached  to  the  margin  and  inferior  surface  of  the 
liver.  The  gall-bladder,  in  a  healthy  state,  was  situated  be- 
tween them.  On  examining  these  tumours  minutely,  they  were 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  osseous  walls,  containing  a 
quantity  of  thick  gelatinous  matter,  and  numerous  hydatids  of 
various  sixes.  The  larger  tumour  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
cavities,  which  communicated  freely  with  each  other.  The  liver 
was  diminished  in  size,  but  apparently  sound  in  structure.  The 
stomach  was  healthy.  Posterior  to  the  stomach,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  pancreas,  there  was  a  large  mass  of  glandular  disease. 
The  other  viscera  appeared  unchanged.  In  the  course  of  the 
left  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  there  was  a  vesicle  of  the  siie 
of  an  orange,  full  of  limpid  fluid,  and  a  similar  vesicle  existed 
in  the  right  broad  ligament,  but  of  smaller  sixe. 

14. — Case  of  Biliary  Calculus  of  great  size.  By  Dr  Omond. 
On  the  17th  August  1830,  I  found  Mrs  S.  a  married  woman, 
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40  years  of  age,  complaimng  of  extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, much  increased  by  moying,  with  the  general  symptoms  of 
fever,  the  pulse  being  fiill  and  strong,  and  the  bowels  confined. 
She  stated  that  she  had  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  the  last  being  a  few  months  ago;  that  constipation 
was  always  a  prominent  symptom ;  and  that  the  remedies  used 
were  blood-letting  and  strong  purgatives.  She  is  of  gross  habit 
of  body.  After  bleeding,  a  cathartic  prescription  was  given,  con- 
taining calomel  and  colocynth. 

18th  August. — The  blood-letting  partially  relieved  the  pain 
of  abdomen,  which  returned  only  at  intervals.  Various  medicines 
have  been  tried,  and  all  are  spe^ly  vomited.  Several  injections 
have  also  been  administered,  but  without  effect,  not  being  re- 
tained fiir  any  time. 

19th  August. — Stercoraceous  matter  has  been  rejected  by  vo- 
miting to-day,  and  the  symptoms  continue  urgent  as  before. 

9th  September.^Since  last  report  every  medicine  tried  has 
completely  failed,  the  stercoraceous  matter  being  still  rejected 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  Strongly  pui^ative  enemata  have 
failed  to  relieve  the  bowels.  Mrs  S.  is  much  weaker,  but  still 
takes  nourishment  daily.  The  enema*syringe  was  now  employed 
by  the  attending  surgeons,  instead  of  by  a  nurse  as  formerly,  and 
very  large  quantities  of  fluid  used,  to  the  extent  of  several  basins 
full.     After  the  third  attempt  some  feculent  matter  appeared. 

15th  September. — The  pump  has  been  daily  used,  and  the 
vomiting  has  ceased.  Yesterday  a  strong  cathartic  was  given, 
containing  seven  grains  of  calomel,  and  to-day  a  calculus,  about 
three  inches  in  circumference,  has  been  passed  per  anum. 

10th  October. — The  patient  is  now  able  to  walk  about.  She 
has  passed  several  smaller  calculi,  and  promises  to  improve  gra- 
dually. The  calculus  consists  of  cholesterine,  having  the  pecu- 
liar crystalline  texture,  and  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  SuTgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

JS.'^Cases  of  Fatal  Jaundice^  with  Delirium  and  Coma^  in 
which  the  Bile  Ducts  appeared  on  disseciion  to  be  pervious 
and  empty f  with  observations.     By  Dr  Alison. 

Case  1.  Peter  Schread,  aged  about  25,  a  German  sailor, 
was  admitted  into  the  Clinical  Ward,  26th  February  1826,  in  a 
state  of  complete  delirium,  with  tendency  to  violence,  but  alter- 
nating with  drowsiness.  His  skin  and  tunica  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyes  were  of  a  bright  yellow-colour ;  he  had  no  tenderness 
of  abdomen;  his  pulse  wad  60,  of  irregular  frequency;  tongue 
moist ;  extremities  rather  cold;  be  had  occasional  singultus ;  he 
passed  a  copious  bilious  stool  and  also  urine  in  bed  soon  after 
admission. 

His  companion  reported,  that  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  flux, 
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in  Java,  in  the  summer  prevtousy^-that  be  had  been  in  good 
health  at  Antwerp,  from  September  till  December,  but  that 
UDce  Ist  January,  when  he  arrived  at  Leith,  he  had  complain- 
ed often  of  pain  and  heat  in  the  abdomen,  chiefly  towards  the 
right  side,  with  thirst  and  chilliness, — that  eight  days  before  ad- 
mission he  had  become  jaondiced,  and  two  days  before  admis- 
sion had  become  delirious. 

His  head  was  shaved,  bathed,  and  blistered,  and  he  had  one 
dose  of  calomel  and  several  of  tartar  emetic,  (the  only  medi- 
cines that  could  be  got  down,)  which  produced  copious  bilious 
stools,  all  passed  in  bed ;  but  the  delirium  passed  into  complete 
coma,  with  dilated  pupils  and  stertor;  his  pulse  rose  to  ISM, 
and  became  feeble ;  some  purplish  spots  appeared  on  the  skin, 
and  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  88th, — 10  days  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  jaundice. 

The  following  account  of  the  dissection  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr  C.  Henry  of  Manchester,  who  then  asusted  me  as  one  of 
the  Clinical  Clerks. 

**  The  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue  were  universally  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  This  tinge  extended  also  to  the  peri- 
cranium and  to  both  sur&ces  of  the  dura  mater ^  which  was 
rather  more  vascular  than  natural.  The  other  membranes  of 
the  brain  were  dry  and  glistening.  The  bloody  points  were 
somewhat  more  numerous  than  usual.  There  was  very  slight 
distension  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  the  contained  serum  not 
exceeding  half  a  drschm.  That  found  in  the  right  was  still  less 
considerable,  and  there  was  hardly  any  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
which  appeared  somewhat  vascular.  I'he  consistency  of  the  cere- 
bral structure  was  perfectly  healthy. 

**  The  surfaces  and  central  points  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
were  tinged  with  bile,  as  were  also  the  peritoneum  and  pleura. 
The  liver,  when  incised,  appeared  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  it 
was  smaller  than  natural,  its  structure  dense  and  resisting  com- 
pression, but  in  mass  it  was  remarkably  large  and  flexible. 
The  calibre  of  the  cystic  duct  seemed  to  be  in  part  obliterat- 
ed ;  but  the  hepatic  and  common  biliary  ducts  were  quite 
pervious.  Their  mucous  membrane  was  unnaturally  woite. 
The  gall-bladder  contained  a  greenish  viscous  semifluid  mat- 
ter. The  spleen  was  somewhat  firmer  than  natural.  The  pan- 
creas was  healthy.  The  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  were 
tinged,  though  slightly,  by  a  greenish  bile ;  those  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  less  than  of  the  larger  intestines.  There 
was  no  vascularity  of  their  lining  membrane,  but  that  of  the  great 
intestines  appeared  somewhat  thicker  than  usual.  The  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  bladder  had  acquired  a  deep  yellow  tinge,  and 
contained  urine  of  similar  appearance.^ 
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Case  2.  Agnes  Anderson,  aged  85,  was  admitted  into  the 
Clinical  Ward,  on  the  lOth  December  1830,  with  symptoms  of 
jaundice  (of  a  fortnights  standing),  and  occasional  pain  across 
the  epigastrium,  but  little  constitutional  disturbance.  She  bad 
rec^itly  suffered  much  mental  distress,  having  been  abandoned 
by  a  man  with  whom  she  bad  cohabited,  and  was  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  and,  being  apprehensive  of  catching  fever,  she  sud- 
denly left  the  house  the  same  day.  After  this,  as  we  subsequent- 
ly learnt,  the  pain  at  epigastrium  increased ;  on  the  14th  she 
was  observed  to  stagger  in  walking,  and  became  drowsy  and  oc- 
casionally incoherent,  without  complaining  of  headach.  On 
the  i7th  she  was  re-admitted,  deeply  jaundiced  and  perfectly 
comatose;  her  pulse  was  118,  soft;  the  surface  rather  cold ;  the 
respiration  somewhat  stertorous,  but  of  natural  frequency ;  the 
pupils  somewhat  dilated ;  the  teeth  firmly  closed,  and  inclosing 
the  apex  of  the  tongue,  which  was  bleedmg.  There  was  no  ri- 
gidity of  other  muscles;  she  had  occasional  fits  of  hurried  breath- 
ing and  partial  spasms,  during  which  the  pupils  became  quite 
immovable.  Her  bladder  was  much  distended,  and  five  pounds 
of  deep  yellow..coloured  urine  were  drawn  off  by  the  catheter. 

Blistering  and  enemata  were  tried  without  any  effect  The 
breathing  became  more  rapid  and  heaving,  and  the  pulse  feebler, 
and  she  died  twenty»four  hours  after  admi6sion,«^three  weeks 
after  the  first  appearance  of  jaundice. 

The  folbwing  report  of  the  appearances  on  dissection  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr  J.  Reid,  then  Clinical  Clerk. 

*'  Theskm  had  acquired  a  deeper  tinge  of  yellow  since  death. 
Upon  removing  the  skull-cap,  die  duramaier  was  observed  to 
have  also  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  veins  upon  the  surface  of  die 
brain  wete  somewhat  turgid.  There  was  no  dSiision  under  the 
arachnoid  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  yeU 
lowish  serum  was  contained  in  the  ventricle.  Upon  cutting  the 
brain  in  thin  longitudinal  slices,  every  oart  of  it  appeared  quite 
healthy,  and  nothing  presented  itself  abont  which  there  was  the 
9lij|fatest  doubt,  except  the  appearance  of  the  choroid  plexus, 
wfaidi  was  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  a  vein  distended  with  blood 
was  seen  running  along  each  of  its  portions  situate  in  the  lateral 
ventricles.  Along  with  the  red  points  which  usually  appear  upon 
the  cut  surface  of  the  brain,  a  little  yellowish  serum  exudra. 

*^  The  liver  was  small,  soft»  and  of  a  peculiar  brownish  yellow 
colour.  The  gall  bladder  was  collapsed  and  contained  a 
small  quaniUy  of  bile.  All  the  bile  ducts  were  of  the  usual 
oolour,  at  no  point  more  dilated  than  another,  peirfectly  per- 
vious throagboat,  and  almost  completely  empty  of  bile.  It 
was  doabtfm  whether  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum 
was  very  slightly  thickened  or  not;  but  there  was  certainly  no 
decided  change  upon  it."^ 

VOL,  XLIV.  NO.  126.  T 
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Case  3.  Communicated  by  Dr  Christisok.  —  Mary 
Hinchelwood,  a  stout  servant  girl,  19  years  of  age,  was  at- 
tacked about  the  beginning  of  April  1828  with  constipation 
and  Yellowness  of  the  skin.  Fourteen  days  afterwards,  when 
she  first  came  under  my  care  in  the  Infirmary,  she  had  also 
'  somnolency,  and  dull  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.     The 

Sulse  was  96  and  soft,  the  tongue  and  appetite  natural,  her 
lirst  troublesome,  the  stools  in  general  clay-coloured,  yet  at 
times  a  little  bilious.  On  the  day  after  admission,  and  repeat- 
edly likewise  before  she  entered  the  hospital,  she  was  seized 
with  violent  diffuse  pun  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  receding  as 
well  as  commencing  abruptly,  and  attended  with  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  tenderness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belly. 

The  treatment  pursued  at  first  consisted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  frequent  laxatives,  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
and  a  gentle  course  of  mercury.  But  three  days  afterwards, 
as  she  was  attacked  with  permanent  tenderness  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  belly,  while  the  pulse  rose  to  120  and  the  tongue 
became  dry,  I  directed  that  blood  should  be  taken  from  the 
arm.  Eighteen  ounces  were  accordingly  drawn,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  inducing  faintness  and  removing  the  pain  almost  entirely. 
The  blood  had  a  natural  crassamentum,  but  greenish  serum. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  night  she  passed  for  the  first 
time  very  bilious  stools,  and  for  four  days  more  her  symptoms 
were  most  of  them  greatly  mitigated,^the  pulse  falling  gra- 
dually to  the  naturd  standard,  the  tongue  becoming  clean,  the> 
stools  retaining  their  bilious  character  and  being  passed  in  na- 
tural quantity  without  laxatives,  and  her  dulness  and  somno- 
lency diminishing  considerably.  The  ydlowuess  of  the  counte- 
nance, however,  continued  all  this  time  to  increase  steadily  till 
it  almost  assumed  the  tint  of  black  iaundice. 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  namely  on  the  eighth  day  of  her 
residence  in  the  hospital,  the  stools  became  again  clay-coloured. 
On  the  tenth  day  the  mercury  began  to  affect  the  mouth.  No 
amelioration,  however,  ensued ;  on  the  contrary,  the  yellowness 
of  the  skin  became  deeper  than  ever,  and  the  somnolency  in- 
creased. 

On  the  eleventh  her  mind  was  much  agitated  by  her  being 
compelled  to  confess  that  she  had  syphilis ;  which,  in  the  form 
of  chancres,  with  swelling  of  the  UMa^  had  made  considerable 
progress  before  she  oould  make  up  her  mind  to  inform  me. 
This  state  of  agitation  continued  more  or  less  till  the  evening, 
of  the  twelfth  day,  when  she  suddenly  became  delirious.  At 
the  hospital  visiting  hour  next  day  I  found  her  incapable  of 
answering  questions,  and  talking  constantly  and  incoherently, 
with  the  eyes  wide  open,  the  pupils  dilated,  yet  contractile,  the 
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pulse  ISO,  small  and  sharp,  and  the  tongue  dry.     She  had 
likewise  fulness,  tension  and  tenderness  of  the  whole  belly. 

No  means  had  been  resorted  to  in  my  absence  for  comt)ating 
these  formidable  symptoms.  I  immediately  prescribed  vene- 
section ;  but  a  few  ounces  only  could  be  drawn.  A  great  num- 
ber of  leeches  were  then  placed  on  the  head  and  belly ;  but 
only  fifteen  fastened.  The  patient  in  a  few  hours  became  coroa- 
tose,  and  sank  so  rapidly  that  death  ensued  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  delirium. 

The  body  was  examined  forty- two  hours  after  death.-— With- 
in  the  Heaa  the  only  appearance  of  note  was  a  uniform,  lively 
scarlet  blush  of  the  whole  arachnoid  coat,  prdduced  by  vessels 
too  fine  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  but  accompanied 
iedso  with  a  minute  net-work  of  visible  scarlet  vessels.  Both  in 
the  external  arachnoid  and  in  the  ventricles  there  was  less  se« 
rosity  than  usual. — In  the  Cheat  the  only  unusual  appearance 
was  yellowness  of  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  panetes  and 
viscera.^In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  there  were  above  two 
pounds  of  serum  rendered  turbid  with  fibrinous  flakes.  The 
whole  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  dia- 
phragm was  lined  with  a  thin  coat  of  very  yellow,  brittle  fibrin ; 
and  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  was  similarly  affected  in 
detached  spots.  The  gall-bladder  was  healthy,  and  contained 
a  few  ounces  of  yellow,  opaque,  but  thin  bile.  The  ducts  were 
completely  pervious,  not  at  all  red,  and  free  from  unusual  pro- 
minence of  their  rugae.  The  intestines  were  healthy  internally, 
—quite  free  from  redness  around  and  near  the  opening  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  as  well  as  every  where  else.  Even  their  external 
surface  was  not  inflamed.  The  pancreas  too  was  in  its  natural 
state.  The  internal  substance  of  the  liver  was  of  the  yellow 
colour  peculiar  to  jaundice,  but  otherwise  healthy  in  structure ; 
and  the  inflammation  was  confined  entirely  to  its  peritoneal 
covering.  In  short,  in  the  belly  inflammation  existed  nowhere 
except  in  the  peritoneal  membrane  which  envelopes  the  liver 
and  lines  the  adjoining  diaphrasm. 

Case  4.  James  Carrick,  aged  27,  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
on  Saturday  eveningtheOthof  M ay  1885,  and  fell,  or  was  thrown 
down  a  flight  of  steps,  so  that  his  back  and  left  side  came  with 
considerable  force  against  the  edges  of  the  steps.  He  was  some- 
what stunned,  but  walked  home  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  Monday 
the  11th  he  returned  to  his  work,  but  was  unable  from  indis- 
position to  persist  in  it.  On  this  day  he  observed  his  urine  to 
be  of  a  yellower  colour  than  natural.  On  the  12th,  according 
.  to  his  account,  he  vomited  some  dark  bilious  matter  and  also 
blood.  On  the  18th  he  had  pain-in  the  lower  part  of  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  was  bled  and  purged,  with  relief  to  his  feel- 
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ings.  Oa  the  16th  he  was  admitted  into  the  Clinical  Ward, 
completely,  though  not  very  deeply  jaundiced,  and  complmn- 
ing  of  a  enawing  pain  in  the  part  just  mentioned,  slightly 
aggravated  by  pressure,  with  frequent  vomiting  after  taking 
food  or  drink.  His  pulse  was  about  80,  rather  small,  but  firm  ; 
his  tonffue  white  ana  moist,  with  thirst  and  anorexia;  his  bowels 
slow,  the  last  stools  repotted  to  have  been  bilious ;  there  was 
nothing  unnatural  to  be  felt  in  the  hypochondria,  nor  any  in- 
dication  of  more  injury  than  slight  bruises  in  the  parts  on  which 
he  had  fallen.     His  aspect  was  languid  and  depressed. 

He  was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  took  a  aose  of  calomel 
and  opium  that  night,  and  was  purged  by  rhubarb  and  calomd 
next  aay,  and  again  on  the  night  of  the  16th  took  two  grains 
of  calomel,  with  one  of  opium.  After  this  he  slept  some  hours, 
and  wakened  oa  the  17th  in  a  state  of  high  delirium,  which 
continued  all  next  da^,  and  never  afterwards  entirely  left  him. 
At  this  time,  be  vomited  much,  and  complained  more  of  pain 
of  abdomen  and  back,  but  not  of  his  head.  His  pulse  was 
sharp,  and  variable  in  frequency. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  my  be- 
lief that  the  case  would  end  fatally,  and  that  on  examination 
after  death  the  bile  ducts  would  be  found  pervious  and  empty. 

On  account  of  this  change  of  symptoms  he  was  again  bled  to 
twelve  ounces,  had  a  purgative  enema,  and  a  blister  to  the  head, 
and  took  eight  grains  of  calomel  with  half  a  grain  of  opium 
that  evening  and  next  morning,  followed  by  senna  draughts, 
with  tincture  of  jalap,  which  operated  freely  on  the.  18th,  but 
the  stools  were  without  bile.  After  this  he  had  smaller  doses 
of  the  calomel  and  opium,  again  followed  by  the  senna.  The 
vomiting  abated,  he  had  some  sleep,  and  on  the  SOth  the  re- 
port was  more  favourable  than  was  expected.  He  had  had  four 
stools,  greenish  coloured,  decidedly  bilious ;  and  the  gums  were 
slightly  affected  by  the  mercury.  He  was  more  sensible,  though 
drowsy  and  confused.  His  pulse  was  now  96,  of  moderate 
strength,  his  tongue  pretty  clean  and  moist,  he  had  had  no  vo- 
miting for  twenty-four  hours,  had  taken  some  food  and  was 
rather  less  yellow.  Unluckily  there  was  inflammation  around 
one  of  the  punctures  in  the  arm^^  to  which  ten  leeches  were  ap- 
plied. He  took  two  powders  of  rhubarb  and  calomel  that  night 
and  next  morning,  by  which  he  had  two  stools ;  but  these  were 
again  light  coloured ;  the  frequent  vomiting  returned,  the  yel- 
lowness and  delirium  again  increased,  and  on  the  21st  his  pulse 
had  become  very  feeble.  He  had  now  wine,  the  calomel  and 
opium  were  resumed,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  eptgastiium ; 
but  neither  the  vomiting  nor  delirium  abated ;  he  became  ra- 
pidly weaker,  and  died  on  the  Si2d,-«-th6  fourteenth  day  after 
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receiving  the  injury,  the  twelfth  after  the  first  appearance  of 
jaundice. 

He  never  became  quite  comatose,  but  the  fits  of  delirium 
all  along  alternated  with  drowsiness  and  slow  breatbinff,  ap- 
proaching to  stupor;  his  pupils  appeared  slightly  dilated,  but 
were  contractile. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  dissection  drawn  up  by 
Dr  David  Monro,  then  Clinical  clerk. 

**  Some  unnatural  vascularity,  (without  effiision  of  lymph^ 
but  on  a  part  which  was  considerably  elevated  in  the  position 
of  the  body  after  death,)  was  found  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  small  intestines,  at  the  part  where  he  had  complained  chief- 
ly of  pain  and  tenderness.  The  liver  was  small  and  hard,  and 
on  bem^  cut  into,  showed  the  morbid  structure  termed  cirrho^ 
ris  considerably  advanced.  It  was  attached  to  the  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  to  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  by 
many  firm  old  adhenons ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  parts 
being  thus  involved  together,  the  ductus  communis  choledochus 
was  cut  in  taking  them  out  of  the  body,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  be  positively  assured  whether  any  oDstruction  existed  in  this 
duct  or  not  But  both  it  and  the  ductus  hepaiicus  were  cer- 
tainly emptyy  and  gave  no  tinge  of  bile  to  the  fingers  of  the 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  dissection ;  the  hepatic  duct  was  laid 
open  in  the  transverse  fissure,  and  some  of  its  branches  traced 
into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  no  bile  was  seen  in  them, 
and  hardly  a  trace  exuded  from  them  when  the  liver  was  forci. 
bly  compressed. 

**  The  cystic  duct  appeared  to  be  impervious,  and  the  gall- 
bladder  was  somewhat  distended,  but  with  mucus  on!y,  slight- 
ly tinged  greenish.  It  contained  also  a  considerable  number 
of  calculi  ;  but  none  were  found  in  any  of  the  ducts. 

<*  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  considerably  distended  by 
light  yellowish  serum,  but  there  was  no  other  morbid  appear- 
ances within  the  head.^ 

These  cases  are  simiJar  in  the  most  essential  particulars^  and 
especially  in  the  mode  of  death,  to  one  recorded  by  Dr  Cheyne, 
and  two  recorded  by  Dt  Marsh,  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
Vols.  i.  and  iii. ;  to  several  quoted  by  Dr  Marsh  from  Morgagni ; 
and  to  one  since  recorded  by  Dr  Abercromfaie,  (Pathotogy  of 
the  Abdominal  Viscera,  p.  878.)  It  is  also  known,  that  in  those 
patients  who  becomeyellow  in  theoourseof  fever, both  in  this  and 
m  tropical  climates,  the  bile  ducts  on  dissection  have  often  been 
found  pervious ;  and  such  patients  very  often  die  comatose.  (See 
Cheque,  tU  supra.)  It  is  stated,  for  example,  by  Dr  Gilkrist, 
in  his  **  Expos^  des  Lesions  Pathologi(|ues,^  &c.  where  we  have 
an  account  of  the  appearances  of  the  liver  as  seen  in  many  dis- 
sections after  death  by  yellow  fever  at  Gibraltar,  that  *^  no  co- 
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louring  matter  was  obtaiDed  from  the  liver  by  steeping,  boiling, 
or  pounding  it,  and  no  traces  of  bile  were  perceptible.^  (See 
Johnson^s  Journal  for  November  1880,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  225.) 

My  reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  this  form 
of  jaundice  is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  has  attracted  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  any  pathologist,  since  the  important  fact  was  as- 
certained, that  when  the  secretion  of  urine  is  either  suddenly 
suppressed  in  animals  by  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  or  more 
partially  obstructed  in  the  human  body  by  disease  there,  the 
urea  appears  in  the  blood ;  from  which  it  has  been  generally 
and  I  think  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  formation  of  the  urea 
is  always,  at  least  so  far,  advanced  in  the  blood  itself,  or  in  dis. 
tant  parts  of  the  body ;  and  that  it  is  only  evohed  or  separated 
from  the  blood  at  the  kidneys. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  physiologists  that  the  peculiar 
matter  of  the  bile  is  destined  for  excretion  as  exclusively  as  the 
urea ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  at  least  with  great  probability, 
that  it  will  have  a  similar  origin,  and  may  be  expected,  in  like 
manner,  to  appear  in  the  blood,  when  its  evolution  at  the  liver 
is  prevented. 

When,  therefore,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  we  see  evidence 
of  bile  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  find  on  dissection  the  liver 
small,  neither  loaded  with  blood,  nor  tinged,  more  than  other 
parts  of  the  body,  with  bile ;  the  bile  ducts  pervious,  and  not 
only  not  turgid,  but  absolutely  empty  of  bile,  it  seems  to  me 
the  most  reasonable  supposition,  that  these  are  cases  where  the 
bile  had  not  been  secreteid  at  the  liver,  and  bear  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  more  usual  forms  of  jaundice,  as  the  ischuria 
renalis  to  the  retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder. 

I  apprehend  we  have  now  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  two 
points ; — 1.  The'frequent  occurrence  of  jaundice,  in  cases  where 
the  bile  ducts  are  pervious,  and  appear  empty  after  death ;  and 
2.  The  peculiar^  (I  would  not  say  either  the  uniform  or  the 
exclusive)  tendency  of  such  cases  of  jaundice,  to  produce  deli- 
rium  and  coma,  and  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanation  of 
the  jaundice,  in  such  cases,  by  the  idea  ofspasmof  thebile  ducts, 
I  shall  only  state  the  following  facts,  which  seem  to  me  strong- 
ly to  favour  the  idea  now  stated,  viz.  that  the  jaundice  in  such 
cases  depends  on  the  retention  in  the  blood,  of  the  biliary  mat^ 
ter,  which  in  the  natural  state  is  separated  only,  not  formed,  at 
the  liver,  and  which,  when  retained,  acts  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem nearly  as  a  narcotic  poison. 

1.  Tt  appears  from  recent  experiments,  that  cholcsterine, 
which  is  readily  obtained  from  bile,  and  which  is  spontaneously 
deposited  from  bile  to  form  most  of  the  biliary  calculi,  may  be 
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obtained  also  by  a  process  of  no  greater  oomplexity,  from  the 
serum  of  healthy  blood.  (Boudet,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  1833.) 

2.  Many  cases  on  record,  and  indeed  several  preparations  in 
the  Museum  of  this  University,  show,  that  this  ingredient  of 
the  bile  may  be  deposited  in  very  various  parts  of  the  body, 
even  in  persons  who  had  not  been  jaundicea. 

3.  If  the  bile,  or  other  secretions,  were  actually  formed  out 
of  the  blood  in  the 'organs  where  they  appear,  we  might  natu- 
rally expect  to  find,  in  the  different  tribes  of  animals,  that  si- 
milar  secretions  would  appear  in  organs  of  similar  structure, 
and  that  secretions  diffenng  widely  from  each  other  would  ap- 
pear in  organs  of  widely  different  structure.  But  the  reverse 
is  the  fact.  It  is  stated  strongly  by  Cuvier,  that  products  dif- 
fering the  most  widely  in  their  uatur&from  the  blood,  and  from 
each  other,  are  often  found  to  be  formed  in  glands  of  the  great- 
est simplicity  of  structure,  and  vice  verea;  and  this  statement 
is  amply  confirmed  by  the  recent  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive investigations  of  Muller,  whose  general  conclusion  on  this 
subject  is  as  follows.  *^  Quaecunque  secretio  in  animalium  or- 
bediversissimaglandularum  fabricaparatur.  ****  Prsetereadi- 
versissimse  secretiones  simili  interdum,  imo  saepissime,  glandula- 
rum  fabrica  fiunt.  *  *  *  *  Itaque  natura  secretionis  a  sola  diversa 
organica  substantia  ej  usque  virtute  dependet,  ex  qua  canales  se- 
cernentes,  aut  cellules,  formatse  sunt;  quseque  eadem  permanere 
potest,  in  diversissima  compositione  et  fabrica  canalium ;  maxi- 
roeque  variare  potest,  ubi  fabrica  canalium  discrepat  minime.^* 
This  is  easily  understood  if  we  suppose  the  glands  to  have  only 
the  power  of  separation,  or  chemical  fiUrcUion ;  but  such  is  hardU 
ly  conceivable  if  we  suppose  the  whole  chemical  changes  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  the  secretions  to  take  place  in  the  glands. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  excretions  of  the  kidneys  and  lungs, 
it  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  among  physiolo^sts,  that 
the  peculiar  matters  there  evolved,  at  least  m  a  certain  de^ 
gree  elaborated,  pre-exist  in  the  blood  which  comes  to  these 
organs,  so  that  the  bile  would  probably  be  an  exception  at 
least  to  the  other  excreted  fluids,  if  it  did  not  pre-exist,  at 
least  so  far  prepared,  in  the  blood  which  comes  to  the  liver. 
But  if  it  be  true,  as  above  stated,  that  the  cases  of  jaundice,  thus 
dependent  on  suppression  of  the  secretion,  and  retention  of  the 
biliary  matter  in  the  blood,  and  also  those,  in  which  the  ner- 
vous system  is  apt  to  be  peculiarly  and  dangerously  affected, 
another  important  inference  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts, 
viz.  that  the  retention  m  the  blood,  by  matter  destined  to  excre- 
tion, is  much  more  generally  hurtful  to  the  living*  Ixxly,  than 
the  reabsarption  into  the  blood,  of  matters  which  have  been  ex- 

*  De  Glandularuin  seccTnentium  penitiori  structura,  Lib.  15.  §  7<  B.  p.  122. 
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creted  at  their  appropriate  organs,  but  not  thrown  outofthebody, 
in  consequence  of  ob^ruction  to  their  outlets.  At  first  view, 
this  appears  improbable ;  but  it  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
other  facts ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  suted  by  Dr  Prout,  that  no- 
thing is  absorbed  in  the  living  body  witliout  having  been  pre- 
viously acted  on  by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  undergone  a 
process  more  or  less  analogous  to  digestion,  this  difierance  be- 
tween the  noxious  qualities  o{  excretions  retained^  and  ewereiions 
reabsorbed^  may  be  easily  understood.  In  suppcart  of  this  opi- 
nion of  Dr  Prout,  various  facts  might  be  stated ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, the  surprising  similarity  in  the  contents  of  the  Ivmpha- 
tio  vessels,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  parts  of  tnebody 
stated  by  Magendie  as  an  argument  against  the  commonly  rew 
ceived  opinion  of  the  office  of  the  lymphatics,  must  be  held  by 
those  who  believe  that  the  lymphatics  absorb,  as  a  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  what  they  absorb  is  so  far  changed  before  en- 
tering them. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  although  I  think  we  have  evidence 
of  the  retained  excretion  being  peculiarly  noxious  to  the  ner- 
vous system,  as  compared  with  the  re^^ibiorbed  excretion,  I  do 
not  assert  that  it  is  either  uniformly  or  excluavely  so.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  cases  of  complete,  or  almost  complete  re- 
tention of  urine,  without  the  accession  of  ooma ;  and  Dr  Aber- 
crombie  informs  us,  that  he  had  a  well-marked  case  of  fatal  co» 
ma  supervenittg  on  the  obstruction  of  urine  in  the  ureters,  where 
the  secretion  haid  been  copious,  and  proceeding,  therefore,  pnv 
bably  from  re-absorption  of  the  urine.  It  is  probable  that  there 
may  be  eases  where  the  re^absorbed  bile  is  likewise  the  cause 
of  fatal  ooma ;  and  when  we  reflect  how  very  variously  other 
narcotic  poisons  affect  the  nervous  system  in  oifferent  individu- 
als, it  is  not  surprising  that  this  difference  should  be  observed. 
But  that  the  retained  bile  has  the  peculiarly  noxious  quality, 
seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  riiown  by  the  very  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  jaundice,  early  fatal  in  the  way  of  coma,  in  which 
the  bile  ducts  have  been  found  pervious  and  empty. 

In  every  point  of  view,  and  among  others  in  reference  to  the 
proper  practice  in  such  cases,  which  are,  I  believe,  so  very  ge- 
nerally fatal,  these  cases  of  jaundice,  in  which  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  retained  excretion  show  themselves  so  strongly 
in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  appear  to  be  deserving 
of  the  special  attention  of  pathologists. 

1 6.  Abstract  of  Cases  in  which  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
IniestinalCanal^comprisingaU  itseoats^  has  beendiseharged 
by  sioolf  without  the  continuity  of  the  canal  being  destroyed^ 
By  Dr  William  Thomson. 
1 14  proposing  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  new  example  of  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  intestinal  canal  being  discharged  by  stool,  which  occur- 
red  some  years  ago  in  the  practice  of  Mr  Canningham  of  Tra^ 
sent,  and  was  communicated  by  him  to  my  father,  I  was  naturally 
led  to  inquire  in  what  respects  this  case  corresponds  with  or  di& 
fers  from  other  similar  cases  that  have  been  put  upon  record. 
Having,  with  this  view,  made  a  collection  of  such  cases,  so  far 
as  the  works  in  which  Uiey  are  recorded,  were  within  my  reach, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  they  constituted  collectively 
a  series  of  great  interest — ^both  as  regards  the  symptoms  that 
manifested  themselves  during  life,  and  the  morbid  appearances 
found  in  those  who  died  at  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  the 
discharge  of  the  portion  of  bowel.  As  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  in  this  country,*  to  bring  these  cases  to- 
gether, or  to  state  the  general  conclusions  to  which  they  lead, 
respecting  this  singular  example  of  the  via  conservairisf  no- 
turijBt  I  trust  an  attempt  of  the  kind  may  prove  acceptable  to 
the  profession. 

The  cases  which  I  have  collected  amount  to  thirty-five  in 
number.  Of  these  I  have  made  a  threefold  division.  The  first 
series  comprehends  those  in  which  the  patients  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  their  cases  being  published.  Of  these  there  are  sixteen. 
We  have  not  in  some  of  them  precise  information  as  to  the 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the  discharge  of  the  por- 
tion of  bowel,  but  in  all,  with  one  exception,  (case  17,)  the  inter- 
val had  be^  long  enough  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  injury  which 
the  intestinal  canal  had  sustained  being  at  least  temporarily  re- 
paired. In  the  second  seriesi  consisting  of  four  cases,  death  had 
occurred  previously  to  their  publication,  but  unfortunately  no  dis- 
section had  been  made.  In  the  third  series,  which  comprises  fif- 
teen cases,  death  had  also  occurred,  but  in  these  an  examination 
of  the  state  of  the  parts  within  the  abdomen  had  taken  place. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  the  present  day  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
planation as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  continuity  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  preserved,  at  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  its 
parietes,  of  their  entire  thickness,is  discharged.  Everyone  is  now 
aware  that  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  three  circum- 
stances are  essential;  1#<,  The  invagination  of  a  portion  of  in- 
testine ;  2d,  The  detachment,  by  disjunctive  absorption,  of  the 
invaginated  from  the  containing  portion  of  intestine;  and,  Qd^ 
Siffidtaneously  with  this  disjunctive  absorption,  the  effiision  of 
coagulable  lymph  round  the  edges  ofliving  intestine  from  which 
the  separation  of  the  portion  about  to  be  discharged  is  going 

*  In  1831,  a  theaU  was  published  at  Tubingen,  under  the  pretidency  of  my  es- 
teemed friend  Dr  H.  F.  Autenrieth,  having  the  same  objects  as  the  foHowing  memoir. 
Of  some  of  the  cases  narrated  in  that  thesis,  I  have  given  a  more  circumslaatial  ac- 
count, and  I  have  added  several  to  which  no  alluoon  ie  made  in  it,  particularly  cases 
in  whidi  npo$t  mortan  examination  was  made. 
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on,  and  such  an  advancement  in  the  process  of  organization, 
in  this  lymph,  as  to  give  it  sufficient  firmness  to  resist  the  phy- 
«cal  impulses  to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  by  the  passage  of 
alimentary  matters  through  it  or  from  other  causes.  In  the 
cases  of  InvaginaUon  on  record,  in  which  death  has  occurred 
without  any  portion  of  bowel  being  discharged,  and  in  which 
dissection  has  taken  place,  we  may  trace,  step  by  step,  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  this  singular  process,  by  which  nature  efiects  a 
cure  in  circumstances  of  so  threatening  a  character. 

Sbkibs  I.  Cases  in  which  death  had  not  taken  place  at  the 
period  of  their  being  recorded. 

1.  Job.  Pet.  Albrechtde  Intestinorum  insigni  per  alvum  ex- 
creta portione,  superstite  nihilominus  manente  aegroto.  Ephe- 
mer.  Med.  Phys.  German.  Decur.  iii.  An.  iii.  Obs.  cxxix.  p.  227. 

8.  Dissertatio  qua  pars  Intestini  Jejuni  per  guttus  inferius 
excreta,  salva  manente  aegri  vita,  describitur,  a  J.  Lembke  et 
A.  Westphal;  Gryphiswald,  1741,  in  HalleriDiss.  Med.  Pract. 
Hi.  603.  (No.  97.) 

3.  Recfaerches  Historiques  sur  la  Gastrotomie,  dans  les  cas 
du  Volvulus,  &c.  par  M.  Hevin ;  Mem.  de  PAcad.  Roy.  de 
Chirurgie,  xi.  (12mo  edit)  Observation  par  M.  Sobaux,  p.  838. 

4.  Smgular  termination  of  a  case  of  Enteritis,  by  Dr  Tho- 
mas Sanden,  Chichester.     Annals  of  Medicine  for  1801,  p.  293. 

•^.  History  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  discharged  by  the  anus 
a  portion  of  the  Intestines  full  fourteen  inches  in  length,  by 
Mr  John  Bower  of  Doncaster.  Annals  of  Medicine  for  1802, 
p.  345.  Preparation  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  I.  111. 

6.  Case  of  Intus-susceptio,  which  terminated  favourably  by 
the  separation  and  discharge  of  the  Coecum,  with  a  portion  of 
the  Colon  and  Mesocolon,  by  Mr  J.  M.  Bowman,  Ripon,  York* 
shire.     Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ix.  492. 

7.  Case  of  recovery  after  the  separation  and  discharge  by 
stool  of  a  portion  of  the  Ileum,  by  Alexander  Renton,  Surgeon, 
Pennicuik.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiii.  447,  and  xvi. 
156. — Preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

8.  Sur  un  Il^us  termine  par  Pexpulsion  naturelle  d^ane  anse 
d^Intestin  grele  de  dix-huit  pouces  de  long  avec  le  m^enterc 
correspondUtnt,  et  par  la  gu^rison  parfaite ;  par  MM.  Tuilier 
et  Cruveilhier.  Bulletins  de  la  Facultede  Medecinc  de  Paris, 
1818.     No.  9.  T.  vi.  p.  207. 

9.  Case  by  M.  Salgues.  Journ.  de  Medecine,  xxxvi.  515, 
vide  ctiam  Diss.  In.  Med.  dc  Dejectione  Fortiouis  Intestine- 
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rum  per  alvum,  non  semper  mortifera,  a  Jos.  Flats.   Tubingen, 
1831.    P.  6. 

10.  Case  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Thomas  Cunningham, 
Esq.  Suq^eon,  Tranent ;  now  first  published.  Preparation  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

11.  An  account  of  a  smgular  disease  in  the  great  Intestines, 
by  Dr  BailUe.— Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  ii.  149. 

12.  Practical  Observadons  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lower  In- 
testines  and  Anus,  by  John  Howship.  P.  108. — ^Preparation 
in  the  Museum  of  the  B4)yal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

18.  Diss,  sistens  observationem  Intestinorum  partis  intus- 
susceptse  et  salva  vita  per  anum  dejectae  a  Hedinger,  Berolini, 
1828  ;  vide  etiam  Pkti.     (No.  9.  cit.)  p.  21. 

14.  Case  quoted  by  Phits,  p.  20,  from  Legoupil,  Joum. 
Gener.  de  Medecine,  Oct  1820.  I  have  not  b^n  able  to  dis- 
cover the  case  in  any  journal  of  that  period. 

15.  Case  of  Intus-susception,  with  sloughing  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Intestine,  voided  by  stool.  By  Levi  Gaylord,  M.  D.  of 
Sodus,  New  York.  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
February  18S0.     See  also  London  Medical  Gazette,  vi.  176. 

16.  Clinical  Illustrations  of  the  more  important  Diseases  of 
Bengal.  By  William  Twining,  Calcutta,  1882.  Obs.  zxii. 
p.  92. 

Series  II.  Cases  in  which  death  had  taken  place  at  the  time 
of  dieir  being  recorded,  but  in  which  no  dissection  had  been 
made. 

17.  Georgius  Francus  de  Frankenau,  de  Intestini  tenuis 
parte  per  anum  exdusa.  Ephemer.  Med.  Phys.  German.  Dec. 
iii.  An.  v.  et  vi.  Obs.  dxxvii.  p.  409. 

18.  Sur  un  homme  qui  a  rendu  a  plusieurs  reprises  des  pw- 
tions  d^Intestins  par  les  selles ;  par  M.  Salgues,  Chirurgien  a 
Sens.    Journal  de  M^ecine,  Chirurgie,  &c.  viii.  266,  (1758.) 

19«  Fall,  wo  eine  frau  noch  neun  wochen  den  abgang  eines 
betrachtlichen  Darmstucks  tib^lebte,  vom  H.  D.  Hofiich  in 
Grafenberg.  Hom^s  Archiv  fur  Vrvki.  Med.  und  Klinik,  ix. 
278.  (1801.; 

20.  An  Account,  &c.  by  Dr  Baillie.  Vide  opus,  No.  11. 
jAu  p.  144. 

Series  III.  Cases  in  which  death  had  occurred,  and  a  post 
mortem  examination  been  made. 

21.  Sur  un  fut  tr&  singulier  par  M.  Majault.— Recueil 
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Periodique  d^ObservaUons  (Journal)  de  Medecine,  Chiniigie, 
&c  V.  427,  (1766.) 

5t2.  History  of  a  case  of  Ileus,  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Intestine  was  voided  by  stool^  by  Mr  William 
Dougall,  surgeon  at  Keith.    Medicd  Commentaries,  ix.  278. 

23.  Medinnische  und  ChiruiigiBche  Wahmehmungen  vom 
Prof.  Schreger  in  Erlangen.  Hom^s  Archiv.  (vid.  No.  19.) 
Gangraen  des  Darmkanals,  p.  S75. 

24.  Case  by  M.  Mullot,  m  Bulletin  des  Sciences  par  la  So- 
ciety Phibmathique,  No.  46,  iv.  Ann^,  Nivose  An.  is.  Vide 
etiam  <*  Memoire  sur  une  Terminaison  particuli^  de  la  Gan- 
grene dans  les  Hemies,^  by  M.  J.  B.  Cayol,  in  his  translation 
of  Scarpa  on  Hernia,  p.  436. 

25.  Recherches  Historiques,  &c.  par  M.  Hevin,  (vid.  No.  3.) 
Observation  par  M.  Fauchon,  p.  347. 

26.  Bacconto  di  un  iatto  rarissimo,  di  considerevde  poraone 
d^Intestino  evacuato  per  secesso,  anno  1806,  Alessandria. 
Vide  etiam  Brisard,  No.  SO,  dtat  p.  7. 

27.  Remarks  on  Procidentiie  Ani,  Intus-susceptio,  &c.  by 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  Primus,  Phys.  and  Liter.  Essays,  ii.  S53, 
and  Works,  p.  674.  Case  communicated  bv  Dr  Cullen. — 
Preparation  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

28.  Sur  une  portion  d^Intestin  entier  dans  tout  son  contour, 
de  plus  de  quatorse  pouces  de  longueur,  rendue  par  le  fonde- 
ment,  par  M.  Giierin.  Joum.  de  Medocine,  Chirurgie,  &a 
uii.  5B2.  (1766.) 

29.  Sopra  una  singolare  dejesione  d^Intestbo,  Memoria  del 
Sig.  Caldani ;  in  Memorie  di  Matematica  e  di  Fistca  della  Soc. 
Ital.  &c*  xvi.  parte  ii.  82. 

80.  Traits  d^Anatomie  Patbologique  par  J.  F«  Lobsteb,  i. 
146.  vide  etiam  Considerationes  de  Intestinorum  Invagina- 
tione,  a  Joan.  Brisard ;  Argentorati,  1822,  p.  9* 

31.  Case  of  recovery  from  intus-susception,  where  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  Ileum  separated,  and  were  discharged  p» 
anum,  by  F.  Bush,  Esq.  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  1.  468. 
(Dec.  1823.) 

32.  Observations  Anatomiques  sur  les  suites  etranges  d^un 
Volvulus,  par  M.  Boucher,*  Mddecin.  Mem.  de  Mathem.  et  de 
Phys.  pr^sentes  a  FAcad.  R.  d.  Sc.  par  divers  Savans,  &a 
T.  viii.  p.  601. 

83.  Description  of  the  Preparations  contained  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  part  ii.  Fourteenth  Se- 
ries, p.  84. 

84.  Exceedingly  rare  case  of  Intus-^usception,  wherein  up- 
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wards  of  a  yard  of  Intestine  was  removed.    Lancet,  ix.  813, 
under  head  of  **  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.^' 

85.  Osservationi  di  una  Rottura  singofauredel  tubo  Intestinale 
con  perdita  di  un  peszo  d'intestino  e  successiva  stabile  unione 
della  due  extremita,  in  Memorie  sopra  alcuni  pezzi  Morbosi, 
conservati  nel  Gabinetto  Fatolo^co  delT  UnWersita  di  Padova. 
Di  F.  L.  Fanai^o. 

Series  I.  Case  I.  A  soldier,  aged  40,  having  been  thrown  down 
and  trampled  upon  by  an  adversary,  comphiined,  for  some  weeks,  of 
most  excruciating  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  finequently  experien- 
ced, during  that  time,  most  obstinate  constipation.  These  symp- 
toms,  along  with  continued  efforts  to  vomit,  gave  reason  to  ap- 
prebend  the  supervention  of  iliac  passion.  The  pains  were  not 
alleviated  by  the  remedies  employed,  and  the  patient  appeared  in 
a  desperate  condition,  when  suddenly  diarrhcea  came  on,  and  he 
passed  lai^  quantities  of  mucous  matter  mixed  with  blood  and 
sanies.  This  was  again  succeeded  by  obstinate  constipation,  and 
be  felt  that  some  foreign  body  was  lodged  in  the  rectum,  which, 
with  his  utmost  exertions,  he  was  unable  to  evacuate.  At  last, 
when  straining  at  stool,  he  perceived  a  small  portion  of  substance 
protruding  firom  the  rectum,  and  laying  hold  of  it,  he  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  the  natural  efforts,  in  extracting  it,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  and  matter  being  dischai^ed  at  the  same  time. 
On  examination  this  substance  was  found  to  consist  of  a  portion 
of  intestinal  tube,  more  than  a  span  in  length,  both  the  extre- 
mities of  which  showed  evident  marks  of  inflammation  andgan. 
grene.  A  portion  of  omentum  adhered  to  it  externally.  On 
tiie  internal  sur&ce  at  one  extremity,  was  found  the  valve  of 
Bauhin  (vaivula  oolij)  showing  the  part  of  the  canal  from  which 
this  portion  of  intestine  had  been  separated.  For  the  first  three 
days,  nothing  was  passed  from  the  bowels  but  some  purulent 
matter ;  but  on  the  fourth,  natural  dejections  were  obtained. 
The  padent  gradually  recovered,  and  resumed  his  military  ser« 
vice. 

Case  2.  A  man,  aged  35,  living  chiefly  on  amilk  and  acid  diet, 
had  been  affected  for  four  years  with  hard  tumours  about  the  um- 
bilictts,  which  increased  in  size  every  year,  and  were  accompanied 
with  pains  and  with  swelUngof  the  feet.  He  was  seized  with  putrid 
malignant  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  took  little  care.  On  the  S8th 
January  he  was  foond  suffering  under  oppression  at  the  prae. 
cordia,  eructations  from  the  stomach,  burning  heat,  and  spasms 
of  the  left  side.  There  was  copious  evacuation  from  his  bowels, 
of  a  brown  colour  and  very  bad  smell.  These  symptoms  more 
thim  once  abated  undtir  the  treatment  pursued,  but  returned 
again  with  increased  severity,  the  diarrhoea  and  pains  of  the 
left  side  being  very  severe.     On  the  1st  of  March,  he  passed  a 
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Eortion  of  intestine,  along  with  a  quantity  of  thin  matter  of  a 
rownish  red  colour,  and  putrid  smell.  At  the  end  of  four  days, 
after  having  suffered  excruciating  pains,  he  voided  shreds  of  in- 
testine in  a  putrid  state.  After  this  the  pains  abated,  and  the 
belly  always  continued  loose. 

On  examination  of  the  discharged  portion  of  intestine,  the 
muscular  coat  was  distinctly  seen,  with  its  circular  fibres  and 
intervening  blood-vessels.  On  its  inner  surface,  a  number  of 
vahuliB  conuiventes  and  of  miliary  glands  were  observable.  A 
portion  of  mesentery  adhered  to  its  side. 

Case  8.  A  man,  whose  age  is  not  mentioned,  was  attacked 
some  hours  after  supper,  with  violent  vomiting,  followed  by  fever, 
painful  swelling  in  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  region,  and  ob- 
sUnate  constipation.  These  symptoms  advanced ;  the  matters 
which  he  vomited  became  fetid ;  he  had  shiverinss,  convulsive 
motions  in  all  his  limbs,  and  extreme  debility,  wi&  continuance 
of  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  the  abdomen.  Some  remedies 
prescribed  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease  seemed,  after  two  days, 
to  produce  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  but  the  vomiting, 
though  less  frequent,  was  always  accompanied  with  violent  grip, 
ing.  When  seen  some  days  after  this,  his  pulse  was  small  and 
contracted;  his  room  was  infected  with  a  cadaverous  smell; 
his  voice  was  nearly  gone ;  he  had  cold  sweatings,  hiccup,  and 
cold  feet  Half  an  hour  before  each  attack  of  vomiting,  he  was 
seised  with  the  most  violent  pain  in  the  umbilical  region,  apcom- 
panied  by  spasmodic  constriction;  but  his  eyes  were  lively, 
his  countenance  of  good  colour,  he  was  in  possession  of  his 
senses,  and  of  good  courage.  Remedies  were  administered,  which 
by  the  second  day  produced  some  black  and  fetid  stools,  and 
cessation  of  the  vomiting,  and  on  the  third  day  caused  an  eva* 
cuation  of  an  astonishing  quantity  of  putrid  matters.  The  pa* 
tient  felt  better,  but  the  vomiting  and  pains  returned  some  days 
afterwards.  The  remedies  being  continued,  on  the  next  day 
the  gripings  were  very  violent;  the  patient  seemed  near  his 
end,  when  being  at  stool  he  suddenly  passed  a  large  portion  of 
solid  matter,  which  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  colon,  twenty-three 
indies  in  length,  with  the  part  of  the  meso-colon  to  which  it  was 
attached.  He  continued  very  emaciated  for  some  time,  but  ulti* 
mately  r^ained  flesh  and  strength,  so  as  to  serve  in  the  militia. 

Case  4.  A  man,  aged  28,  of  rather  spare  and  thin  habit, 
but  extremely  healthv,  was  seized  on  a  sudden  with  violent  pains 
in  the  boweb  and  sicxness.  On  the  evening  of  the  fiflh  day,  the 
pain  was  extreme,  seated  principally  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  pubes,  but  extending  in  some  degree  towards  the  right  iliac 
region ;  the  belly  was  tense,  extremely  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
hotter  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  There  had  been  no  proper  idvine 
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Evacuation  from  the  time  of  the  attack,  but  seTcral  times  a  large 
quantity  of  matter,  not  distinguishable  from  liquid  feces,  had  been 
vomited.  In  the  night  between  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth  day 
a  very  copious  and  effectual  evacuation  by  stool  took  place.  From 
this  period  all  the  symptoms  appeared  to  subside.  The  vomiting 
became  less  frequent,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
soreness,  tension,  and  heat  of  the  belly  abated.  Watchfulness, 
restlessness,  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  thirst  remained,  till  the 
seventeenth  day,  when  the  patient  was  well  enough  to  be  removed 
to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  On  the  eighteenth  day  he  pas- 
sed by  stool  a  substance,  which  on  careful  examination  was  found 
to  be  a  portion  of  small  intestine,  measuring  in  its  whole  length  at 
least  twelve  inches.  The  separation  had  taken  place  very  ob- 
liquely at  one  end,  and  somewhat  obliquely  at  the  other,  so  that 
in  the  part  discharged,  the  intestinal  tube  was  complete  for  the 
space  of  only  about  five  inches.  To  this  a  portion  of  mesentery 
was  attached.  The  discharged  intestine  was  every  where  firm 
in  its  texture,  and"  differed  from  its  natural  state  only  in  being 
of  a  darker  colour.  The  edges  where  the  separation  had  taJcen 
place  were  ragged  and  irregular,  and  in  some  parts,  to  the  length 
of  an  inch  or  two,  were  thickened  into  a  whitish  fleshy  substance, 
of  firm  consistence.  Within  the  intestine,  a  seed  of  an  orange 
was  found.  The  patient  recovered,  but  no  particulars  are  given 
respecting  his  subsequent  state. 

Case  5.  A  man,  aged  40,  over  whose  body  the  wheel  of  a 
stage-coach  had  passed,  complained,  when  seen  soon  after  the 
accident,  of  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  across  which,  between 
the  navel  and  pubes,  was  the  mark  of  the  wheel.  In  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  walk  about  a  little.  He  then  com- 
plained of  a  weight  at  the  navel.  On  the  17th  day  after  the 
accident,  in  the  evening,  whiUt  sitting  by  the  fire,  he  was 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  general  debility,  which  continued  for 
ten  minutes,  and  returned  the  next  night.  On  the  following 
morning  he  voided  per  anum  full  fourteen  inches  of  his  intes- 
tines, being  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ileum,  with  a  part  of  the 
mesentery  adhering  to  it ;  after  which  he  had  a  lax  stool,  more 
in  quantity  than  he  had  got  quit  of  at  one  time  since  the  acci- 
dent. At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  a  tumour  appeared 
below  the  navel,  which  burst  in  a  few  weeks,  and  discharged  a 
large  quantity  of  yellowish  matter^  having  a  faint  smell  of  feces. 
Subsequently  three  or  four  other  small  tumours  appeared  at 
different  times  and  broke,  leaving  five  orifices,  two  of  which 
continued  open  several  years  afterwards,  with  constant  discharge 
of  yellowish  or  brownish  matter,  and  frequent  emission  of  fetid 
wind.  This  patient  gradually  recovered,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  tole- 
rable state  of  health. 
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Cass  6.  A  girl  of  11  yean,  became  affected  with  patq  and 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  bowels,  with  quick  poise,  fiirred  tongue, 
dry  skin,  and  moderate  thirst  On  the  6th  day  hiccup  and 
▼omidng  of  feces  occurred,  the  countenance  was  ghastly,  the  pulse 
quick  and  feeble,  and  there  was  every  symptom  of  approaching 
dissolution.  In  the  CTening,  a  portion  of  the  colon,  copcum,  and 
mesocolon,  measuring  13  J  inches,  was  passed  by  stool,  with  much 
black  and  fetid  feculent  matter,  to  the  amount  of  six  quarts,— 
this  being  the  first  proper  alvine  discharge  fiom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  Next  day,  the  thirst  was  moderate,  the 
skin  moist,  appetite  returning,  abdomen  free  from  pain ;  and 
from  this  period  the  patient  continued  to  recover  gradually,  and 
ultimately  regained,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  good  health. 

Cask  7.   A  man,  aged   46  vears,   was  suddenly  seised, 
whilst  at  work,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been  raising  seve- 
ral heavy  weights,  with  pyrods  and  pain  in  the  kft  liyimchon^ 
drium,  with  a  violent  drawing  in  of  the  bowels,  followed  bv  a 
sensation  as  if  some  portion  of  them  was  squ^eied  and  constrict^ 
ed.    He  procured  a  motion  at  this  time,  but  without  relief. 
Notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  purgatives,  it  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  that  the  bowds  were  again  moved, 
when  nearly  eight  pints  of  dark-cobured  bloody  excremencidous 
matter  were  dischaiged  by  stocd.    He  now  felt  much  relieved, 
-—the  ease  that  followed  the  evacuation  being  almost  as  sudden 
as  the  pain  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack  had  been.    He 
continued  to  improve  till  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  day  after 
the  discharge^  when  he  became  restless,  and  all  the  former  symt^ 
toms  recurred  in  their  most  aggravated  ferm.     In  this  state,  he 
continued  for  three  hours,  racked  with  violent  bearing  down 
pain,  and  radeavouring,  by  straining,  to  expel  something  from 
the  bowels  that  requited  all  his  eflbrts.    From  this  distressed 
state  he  was  as  speedily  freed  by  the  diKharge  of  a  portkm  iof 
the  ileum  nearly  18  inches  in  length,  with  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  mesentery  attached  to  it.    He  fell  immediately  into  a  pro- 
found sleep*  and  from  that  time  gradually  recovered  so  as  to  be 
able  to  resume  his  usuid  employment     At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  digestive  organs  haid  completely  recovered  their  na- 
tural functions,  and  the  lankness  of  body  under  whidb  he  had 
laboured  was  entirely  removed ;  and  at  the  present  period  (12th 
August  1885,)  after  an  interval  of  nineteen  years,  I  am  inform* 
ed  by  Mr  John  Renton,  surgeon,  of  Fennicuik,  by  whom  the 
ease  was  published,  that  he  is  still  alive,  and  supports  himself 
by  his  daUy  labour,  having  been  finr  many  years  restored  to  his 
usual  state  of  health  and  appeannoe.   ^  He  still  resides,^  adds 
Mr  Renton,  *'  in  the  village  of  Roslin,  where  I  attended  him 
when  he  was  ill.^ 
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Cass  8.  A  man,  aged  SI,  not  subject  to  colic,  diarrhoea, 
or  constipation,  was  seized,  without  any  known  cause,  with  slight 
colic,  which  was  easily  subdued.  On  the  6th  day,  Uie  colic  re- 
curred in  a  more  seyere  form,  but  again  yielded  to  treatment. 
On  the  8th  day,  in  consequence  of  an  appearance  of  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  an  emetic  was  administered,  which  produced 
many  attempts  at  Tomiting,  but  little  was  ejected.  On  that 
evening  the  vomiting  recurred  spontaneously,  continued  the 
whole  night,  and  was  accompanied  with  hiccup.  On  the  9th  day 
fecal  matter  was  vomited,  with  some  aacarides  lumbricaidei.  The 
hiccup  continued,  the  belly  was  in  a  state  of  meteorismus,  and 

Eainful,  particulfli'ly  on  pressure ;  he  was  sleepless  and  delirious, 
ad  no  stools,  and  the  urine  was  scanty  and  turbid.  By  enemata, 
a  small  quantity  of  blackish  matters  resembling  decomposed 
blood  was  brought  away.  The  symptoms  continued  the  same 
till  the  14th  day,  when  being  in  the  Imlh,  he  had  copious  spon>- 
taneous  stools,  with  obvious  relief;  with  diminution  of  the  hic- 
cup and  vomiting,  and  of  the  abdominal  tension  and  tenderness. 
The  alvine  evacuations  were  discharged  in  lai^e  quantity,  and 
very  fetid,  with  continued  improvement  in  the  patient^s  condi- 
tion. On  the  twentieth  day  he  passed  at  stool  a  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  eighteen  inches  in  length,  with  its  corresponding 
portion  of  mesentery.  On  the  following  days  there  was  a  consi- 
derable dejection  of  matters  resembling  shreds  of  intestines, 
{raclures  de  boffauw^)  with  twitches  in  the  bowels,  which  last- 
ed only  a  few  moments.  These  pains  gradually  diminished, 
concentrated  themselves  at  a  fixed  point  below  the  umbilicus, 
«nd  appeared  only  during  digestion,  being  the  more  severe 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  food  the  patient  had  taken  at  a  meaL 
By  the  26th  day  after  the  discharge  of  the  portion  of  bowel, 
he  is  described  as  Iwving  regained  his  appetite  and  strength, 
and  as  having  an  alvine  evacuation  only  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours;  the  belly  as  being  soft,  and  the  pains  during  intestinal 
digestion  as  having  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Cask  9-  A  man,  aged  24,  was  seized  with  severe  vomiting 
And  griping,  so  as  to  throw  up  every  thing  he  took.  When 
seen  twelve  hours  after  the  commencement  of  his  attack,  his 
countenance  was  collapsed  and  flaccid,  but  there  was  no  particu- 
lar change  observable  in  his  eyes.  There  was  no  fever.  An 
oil  injection  having  been  administered,  a  large  evacuation  took 
plaoe,  and  the  gripings  and  vomiting  diminished.  On  the 
third  day  he  was  at  work  again  in  the  fields ;  but  three  days 
afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  vomiting  more  severe  than  be- 
fore, and  brought  up  several  worms ;  the  pains  in  the  belly  also 
again  recurred.  When  the  belly  was  examined  it  was  found 
slighdy  tense  and  painful;  and  in  the  epigastric  region  and 
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around  the  umbilicus,  there  was  an  oval  swelling,  larger  and 
longer  than  a  turkey'^s  egg.  The  pulse  was  very  small  and 
feeble ;  but  in  two  days  it  increased  so  much  as  to  indicate  ve- 
nesection. Clysters  having  been  administered,  a  large  quantity 
of  bilious  matters  was  disdiarged,  but  the  uneasy  symptoms  were 
not  thereby  lessened  till  about  the  thirteenth  day,  at  which  time 
also  the  vomiting  recurred  only  every  third  or  fourth  day.  On 
the  twenty-third  day,  the  vomiting  seemed  to  have  entirely  ceas- 
ed, the  belly  being  only  slightly  inflamed,  but  the  tumour  con- 
tinued painful.  After  an  attack  of  indigestion,  vomiting,  ten- 
sion, and  inflation  of  the  abdomen  came  on,  accompanied  with 
great  difficulty  in  voiding  urine ;  but  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
these  symptoms  subsided ;  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  the  part 
occupied  by  the  tumour  was  the  only  painful  part,  and  even  in 
it  the  pain  was  but  slight.  On  the  forty-first  day,  the  whole 
ccecum  with  its  appendix  was  discharged  from  the  bowels  in 
gangrenous  fragments.  The  tumour  disappeared,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered  completely  from  the  disease. 

Case  10.  Extract  of  letter  from  Mr  Cunningham  to  Profes- 
sor Thomson,  13th  September  1824.  ^*  The  accompanying  pre- 
paration is  a  portion  of  intestine,  apparently  of  the  ileum,  passed 
during  life  by  a  woman  about  40  years  of  age,  under  my  care. 
I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  see  this  woman  for  several  years 
past,  on  account  of  stomachic  ailments  and  great  torpor  of  the 
bowels.  When  called  to  her  on  the  16th  May  1822,  I  found 
that  she  had  been  complaining  for  some  days  previously  of  retch- 
ing and  pain  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  costiveness. 
At  that  time  she  felt  a  severe  pain  a  little  above  the  pubes,  in- 
clining to  the  left  side.  She  could  not  bear  pressure,  had  con- 
stant vomiting,  and  had  had  no  stool  tor  some  days.  Her  pulse 
was  rather  full.  I  took  from  her  twenty-five  ounces  of  blood. 
Laxative  glysters  were  administered,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  laxa- 
tive medicines.  '1  he  bleeding  was  repeated  on  the  17th,  and 
the  laxative  medicines  continued.  She  was  put  into  a  warm 
bath,  and  fomentations  applied  to  the  abdomen.  These  mea- 
sures, along  with  frequent  injections  of  the  infusion  of  tobacco, 
and  blisters  to  the  abdomen,  were  persevered  in  for  eight  days 
before  a  stool  was  obtained.  After  this  the  bowels  were  moved 
frequently,  and  on  the  third  day,  along  with  a  natural  and  won- 
derfully easy  stool,  she  passed  the  accompanying  portion  of 
intestine.  Her  recovery  went  on  very  favourably,  although  she 
was  obliged  to  take  more  fatigue  than  was  advisable  in  her  si- 
tuation. She  was  restricted  to  the  use  of  a  spare  diet,  and  her 
bowels  were  kept  open  by  castor  oil.  She  continued,  however, 
to  suffer  considerable  pain  in  the  former  seat  of  her  complaint, 
for  more  than  a  year.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  much  bet- 
ter than  could  have  been  expected ;  docs  the  duty  of  her  family, 
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and  now  walks  half  a  mile  twice  a-day.  Her  stools  are  irregular, 
fipeqaently  watery,  never  well- formed.  Menstruation  ceased  for 
about  ten  months,  but  again  returned.  Her  legs  are  a  little 
oedematous.^  By  a  communication,  dated  13ch  August  1835, 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr  Cunningham,  I  learn 
that  this  woman  is  still  alive,  after  an  interval  of  thirteen  years 
— that  she  has  ever  since  the  date  of  his  last  communication 
respecting  her  enjoyed  wonderful  health, — and  that,  beyond  an 
increased  tendency  to  flatulence,  she  experiences  no  ailment  or 
uneasiness. 

Case  11. — ^^In  Dr  Hunter^s  collection  of  anatomical  prepa- 
rations,^ says  Dr  Baillie,  *'  there  is  a  substance  very  much  re- 
sembling gut,  which  had  been  discharged  during  a  violent  purg- 
ing,  and  which  I  have  examined  very  lately  with  attention.  It 
is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  is  not  so  distinctly  marked  in 
its  organization  as  that  described  in  the  foregoing  case ;  {vide 
Case  20,)  but  upon  attentively  looking  at  it,  there  can  be  dis- 
cerned some  muscular  fibres,  the  remains  of  the  appendicular  epi- 
phicWn  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  longitudinal  bands,  which  are 
the  circumstances  characteriaing  the  structure  of  the  great  intes- 
tines. Accompanying  it  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  intestine,  covered  with  a  layer  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  which  had  been  separated  and  discharged  by  stool. 
The  person  .from  whom  tliis  portion  of  gut  passed  away  lived 
two  years  afterwards ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  case  have  not 
come  to  my  knowledge.*" 

Case  13. — A  young  man,  in  February  1818,  after  labour- 
ing under  all  the  severe  symptoms  of  true  ileus,  with  great  dan- 
ger to  his  life  for  eleven  days,  passed  by  stool  a  large  mass  of  a 
solid  substance,  which  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  intestine,  partly 
inverted,  measuring  nearly  thirty  inches  in  length ;  after  which 
the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

Casb  13.  A  woman,  who  in  her  49th  year,  passed  through 
typhus  fever,  was  subsequently  for  several  years  subject  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  spasmodic  pains  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  in 
the  epigastric  region,  with  vomiting  or  acid  eructations  and 
much  flatulence.  In  her  56th  year,  she  was  suddenly,  with- 
out any  known  cause,  attacked  with  griping  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region,  which  gradually  extended,  and  at  length  occu- 
pied  the  whole  epigastric  region.  The  patient  now  felt  as  if  a 
cord  were  tied  firmly  round  the  belly.  Respiration  was  difiicult, 
anxious  and  frequent,  the  severity  of  the  pains  impeding  full 
inspiration.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines 
was  in  a  state  of  violent  motion,  producing  the  feeling  of  balls 
of  the  size  of  the  fist;  but  these,  when  press^  upon,  moved  about 
from  place  to  place.  Thepatientwasfoundprostrateon  theground, 
sufiering  most  excruciating  pains,  and  beating  the  {prpund  with 
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her  baads  and  feet  The  whole  body  was  of  an  icy  coldness, 
and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  The  hypochondriac  region  was 
very  much  constricted.  Vomiting  came  on,  by  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  a  greenish  yellow  matter 
was  ejected.  Very  severe  and  almost  perpetual  tenesmus  super- 
vened without  any  alvine  evacuation.  These  symptoms  continu- 
ing  for  three  days,  the  patient  seemed  in  imminent  danger.  The 
(ace  was  collapsed  and  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat.  Res- 
piration was  very  difficult ;  the  pulse  thread-like,  beating  150 
times  in  a  minute;  the  voice  weak  and  languid;  and  there 
was  stercoraceous  vomiting.  The  abdomen  was  drawn  up- 
wards from  the  left  to  the  right  side,  and  there  was  a  tumour 
of  the  sise  of  the  fist  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  on  the 
right  side  reached  the  iliac,  and  on  the  left,  disappeared  in 
tt^  hypochondriac  region.  The  rest  of  the  abdomen  was  hol- 
low. On  the  7th  day  of  the  disease  she  passed  by  stool  a  part 
of  the  small  intestine  forty  inches  in  leng^th,  and  having  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  mesentery  attached  to  it.  Them  were  ob- 
viotts  marks  of  inflammation,  exudation,  and  sphacelus  on  the 
discharged  portion  of  intestine.  After  this  evacuation,  the  state 
of  the  patient  was  immediately  improved.  The  abdomen  was 
indeed  somewhat  painftil  on  the  following  day,  but  admitted  of 
being  more  forcibly  pressed  upon.  The  tumour  in  the  epigas- 
tric region  had  disappeared.  The  patient  recovered  so  speedily 
that  on  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed. 

Case  1 4.  A  boy,  aged  4£,  affected  with  small-pox,  discharg- 
ed by  stool  the  whole  o(  the  ccecum  with  its  vermiform  process, 
and  likewise  a  part  of  the  ileum,  six  inches,  and  a  part  of  the 
colon  four  inches  in  length.  In  a  short  time  be  recovered  his 
health. 

Case  15. — A  boy,  about  6  years,  when  first  seen,  was  affected 
with  ^roptonui  not  indicating  a  very  severe  attack ;  and  a  ca- 
thartic which  was  administered  operated  readily,  and  with  appa- 
rent efficacy.  On  the  following  day  he  began  to  complain  of  pain 
in  the  bowels,  attended  with  considerable  fever«  which  continued 
with  increasing  severity  for  two  or  three  days,  until  nausea,  sterco- 
raceous vomiting,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  most  obstinate 
constipation,  or  intus-susception,  distinctly  manifested  them- 
selves. The  acuteness  of  the  pain,  the  intensity  of  the  beat,  to- 
gether with  the  quickened  pulse,  reddened,  shrivelled,  dark-furred 
tongue,  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  left  scarce  a  shadow  of 
hope  that  the  termination  of  the  case  could  be  favourable.  In  about 
four  or  five  days,  however,  an  evacuation  was  procured  of  a  dark 
briny  appearance,  somewhat  of  an  indigo  tinge,  which  was  follow, 
ed  by  a  speedy  mitigation,  and  soon  by  an  entire  alleviation  of 
all  the  darning  sjrmptoms.  This  discharge  was  succeeded  by  one 
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or  two  others  rather  copious,  and  exhibiting  nearly  the  same  ap- 
pearances. The  evacuations  soon  became  natural,  the  bowels 
open  and  regular,  the  febrile  symptoms  disappeared,  the  tongue 
cleared,  the  appetite  returned ;  in  short,  the  whole  system  ap- 
peared with  unwonted  rapidity  to  resume  its  ordinary  functions, 
and  place  the  patient  in  a  most  favt^urable  and  convalescent  state. 
In  little  move,  however,  than  two  days  from  the  openii^  of  the 
bowels  his  symptoms  were  materially  worse,  and  a  portion  of  the 
intestines  protruded  in  two  doublings  or  folds  of  several  inches 
in  length.  Most  of  the  intestine  thrust  out  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
cipient mortificatioo ;  a  part  more  advanced  in  the  putrefying 
process ;  whilst  other  portions  exhibited  a  nearly  natural  appear- 
ance. In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  protruded  portion  of  the 
bowels  skughed  off;  it  measured  twenty-three  inches  in  length, 
exclusive  of  about  three  inches  contain^  in  a  fold,  which  adher- 
ed too  firmly  to  be  detached  or  extended. 

After  the  separation  of  the  detached  portion  of  the  bowels, 
passages  were  procured,  though  with  considerable  pain  and  diffi- 
culty.  The  evacuations  put  on  much  the  appearance  of  the  fer- 
menting wash  in  a  distillery.  Digestion  was  very  imperfect ; 
emaciation,  to  an  extent  but  nurely  witnessed,  ensued ;  and  the 
assimilating  powers  of  nutrition  were  so  feebly  maintained  as  to 
threaten  life.  In  this  state  the  patient  continued  with  little 
alteration  for  several  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
pain,  which  had  been  pretty  constant,  gradually  became  pe- 
riodical, until  it  assumed  all  the  regularity  of  parturient  pains, 
an  interval,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  occurring 
between  the  successive  paroxysms.  The  voice  also  was  pre^ 
dsdy  of  that  kind  which  distinguishes  such  pains,  uttering 
those  cries  which  indicate  the  most  piercing  distress.  Each  pa- 
roxysm lasted  about  a  minute  and  a-half,  and  was  suooeeded  by 
an  interval  of  perfect  ease.  On  the  return  of  each  pain,  the  ab- 
domen, which  before  was  jejune  and  contracted,  suddenly  grew 
distended  and  inflated,  discovering  through  its  thin  parietes 
every  movement  and  tortuous  winding  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
each  portion  of  which  seemed  endeavouring  to  force  its  way 
through  the  thin  integuments  that  enclosed  it,  and  exhibited 
a  tympanitic  hardness  and  tenseness  seldom  witnessed  in  the 
most  obstinate  diseases  of  that  kind,  but  which  instantly  and  en- 
tirely subsided  in  exact  ratio  to  the  pain.  After  resisting,  dur- 
ing some  weeks,  every  means  of  treatment  employed,  this  trouble- 
some and  distressing  symptom  subsided  under  a  mercurial 
course.  Health  was  gradually  restored,  and  about  two  years 
after  the  period  of  the  attack,  the  patient  was  a  tolerably  healthy 
lad,  though  more  than  ordinarily  subject  to  attacks  of  colic  and 
other  bowel  complaints. 

Case  16«-— A  lad,  aged  17,  was  seized  three  weeks  after  bis 
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arrival  in  India  with  dysentery.     When  seen  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  he  was  sufieringfroin  pyrexia,  pulse  110,  belly  hard^ 
flat,  and  inelastic ;  the  region  of  the  coecum  tumid,  hard,  and 
painful  on  pressure;  he  had  frequent  scanW  evacuations  of  a 
bloody  water,  passed  with  great  agony.     The  evacuations  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  black  watery  fluid,  with  horrid  odour 
of  putrid  blood.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  tension  and  fulness  at  the 
coecum,  and  over  the  right  side  of  the  lower  belly,  were  greatly 
increased  ;  the  stools  became  scanty,  in  &ct  nearly  suppressed, 
and  they  had  a  reddish  tinge ;  the  patient  was  weak  and  irrita- 
ble, apparently  sinking.  On  the  ninth  day  there  was  a  horrid  pu- 
trid odourfrom  the  body ;  he  had  been  seventeen  times  at  stool  dur- 
ing the  last  night,  but  the  evacuations  were  extremely  scanty,  and 
not  improved  in  quality.   Through  this  day  he  had  no  stool  and 
seemed  easier.    The  pulse  fell  to  1 16,  and  the  belly  was  less 
tumid.    Two  enemata,  each  produced  a  moderate  fluid  evacua- 
tion ;  his  belly  was  becoming  softer.   On  the  following  night  he 
had  seven  calls  to  stool,  voiding  altogether  not  more  than  a  pint 
of  brown  fluid  with  slight  tinge  of  blood  and  less  fetid ;  exhala- 
tion from  his  body  less  ofiensive ;  belly  softer.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tenth  day,  a  tube  of  small  intestine,  five  inches  long, 
and  some  fragments  of  equal  leng^th,  were  passed  per  anum^ 
with  some  pus  and  bloody  ichor ;  the  tube  appeared  to  consist 
of  the  whole  of  the  coats  of  the  small  intestine  inverted,  and  on 
its  surface  some  sloughing  ulcers  were  very  distinct.     On  the 
second  day  after  this  occurrence,  he  was  much  better,  had  three 
fluid  light  brown  stools,  the  belly  was  soft  and  flat,  a  slight  ful- 
ness in  the  coecum  remained.     He  had  passed  some  more  small 
portions  of  intestine.   The  remaining  hardness  of  ccecum  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  he  was  able  to  go  on  board  ship  on  the  twen- 
ty-first day  after  the  discharge  of  the  first  portion  of  bowel,  still 
very  weak  and  emaciated,  but  having  a  good  appetite,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  restrain.* 


*  In  enumerating  the  various  appearmnces  found  on  dissection  in  cases  of  Dysen- 
tery, Mr  Twining  nyi,  in  the  work  from  which  the  above  case  is  quoted,  *^  Th« 
ulcerations  witliin  the  great  intestine  are  generally  noost  numerous  and  moit  ex- 
tensive at  the  ccecum  and  first  portion  of  colon.  The  valvula  ileO'Coltca  has  in 
some  cases  heen  found  quite  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
has  formed  an  intua-susoeption  into  the  ccecum,  and  becoming  there  strangulated 
has  caused  death.  In  a  few  more  fortunate  instances  of  intus^susception,  when  the 
lower  portion  of  ileum  descends  into  the  aecum,  and  forms  a  circumscribed  tumour 
in  that  region,  attended  with  suppression  of  stools  and  rapid  pulse, — which  prove  the 
obstruction  of  the  canal  at  that  part,— the  strangulated  portion  sloughs  off,  after  ad- 
hesive union  of  adjacent  parts  has  uken  place,  so  as  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the 
canal ;  and  then  stools  are  again  passed,  together  with  masses  of  slough,  or  entire 
portions  of  intestinal  tube,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovers.  In  eight  years  I  can 
mention  five  cases  of  this  sort,  two  of  which  have  recovered.*' 

In  the  '*  Catalogue  of  Preparations,  &c.  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  He- 

partnient,**  1  find  the  following  entries :  ^^  Digestion,  Div.  iii.  hli Portion  ursiiiHll 

intestine,  about  seven  inches  in  length,  voided  per  ami$m  ;  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
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SxBiBB  II.  Case  17. — ^A  man^  aged  S6,  laboured  for  about 
fourteen  days  under  continual  fever,  obstinate  obstruction  of 
the  belly,  and  severe  colicky  pains,  thirst,  &c.  By  what  cause 
this  illiMBn  had  been  induonl  was  not  known.  The  disease  be- 
coming daily  more  severe,  some  violent  purgative  was  admi- 
nistered, which  produced  two  copious  and  painful  stools,  with 
lai^  and  continued  bilious  vomitings.  The  hypercatharsis 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  whilst 
suffering  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  passing  copious 
bloody  stools,  he  discharged  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine. 
Though  he  felt  relieved  at  the  instant,  he  soon  after  experien- 
ced a  severe  fainting  fit,  and  died  convulsed.  The  portion  of 
intestine  was  a  span  in  length,  and  had  a  portion  of  the  mesen- 
tery annexed  to  it.  From  the  presence  and  particular  appear- 
ance of  the  vdbmUB  conmveniesy  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  jejunum  which  terminates  in  the  ileum. 

Casb  18. — A  lad  of  15  years;  when  seen  had  for  thirteen  days 
been  suffering  intense  pains  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  round 
the  umbilicus,  and  had  vomited  not  only  whatever  he  swallowed, 
but  also  stercoraceous  matter.  The  abdomen  was  very  tense  and 
painful,  particularly  round  the  umbilicus ;  the  fever  was  acute, 
and  the  patient  inexpressibly  restless,  being  unable  to  remain  in 
any  position.  Proper  treatment  having  been  had  recourse  to, 
in  the  following  night  the  vomiting  ceased,  the  belly  opened^ 
the  patient  pMsed  a  quantity  of  very  brown  matter,  of  a  fetid 
smell ;  the  belly  speedily  collapsed,  and  the  severe  symptoms 
ceased.  Ai^r  this  first  evacuation,  there  came  a  second,  in  which 
he  passed  a  portion  of  small  intestine,  twenty  inches  in  length, 
gangrenous  at  its  two  extremities  and  in  some  parts  of  its  parie- 
tes.  On  this  portion  of  intestine  being  washed  and  air  blown 
into  ity  the  gangrene  was  found  to  have  produced  several  small 
holes,  through  which  the  air  escaped,  i  he  next  day  he  again 
passed  a  portion  six  inches  in  length.  After  this  he  was  unable 
to  walk,  unless  in  a  semi-bent  position,  and  suffered  severe  pain 
after  meals,  sometimes  vomiting  what  he  had  taken.  He  ne- 
glected the  rules  of  diet  prescribed  for  him,  and  died  of  indiges- 
tion two  months  after  his  accident. 

Case  19. — A  woman,  aged  30,  eight  weeks  after  delivery, 
was  seized  suddenly,  after  much  exposure  to  cold,  with  roost 
violent  pains  in  the  region  of  the  os  sacrum^  which  shifted 


gut  distinctly  visible.  Madras, prcscitUd  by  Mr  Job,  Surgeon  13M  Liffht  Dragoons, 
From  John  Scmry  of  that  regiment,  who  perfectly  recovered,  and  passml  through  the 
Invalid  Depot  at  Fort  Pitt  tome  years  afterwards/* 

"  Do.  do.  99. — Portion  of  intestine  passed  per  anum.  Madias,  presented  by  Dr 
Strachan,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals.  From  Thomas  Rickmorr,  13th  Light  Dm* 
goons.**     Were  these  cases  of  Dysentery  ? 
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to  that  of  the  stomach.  In  the  evening  she  suddenly  expe- 
rienced an  epileptic  attadc,  which  soon  ceased,  but  recurred. 
The  painful  part  round  the  stomach  was  much  raised,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  appeared  spasmodically 
drawn  in.  On  the  second  day,  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  continued,  but  extended  farther  around  the  umbili- 
cus, and  the  belly  was  still  drawn  together.  After  wandering 
about  between  the  abdomen  and  the  os  9acrun^  the  pain  fix- 
ed itself  on  the  third  day  in  the  rmon  of  the  navel.  The  pa- 
tient had  occasional  vomiting,  when  worms  were  discharged. 
The  constipation  continued,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of 
strong  purgatives  and  clysters.  On  the  fith  day,  the  abdomen 
was  enormously  swelled,  the  pulse  small  and  contracted.  In 
the  evening  there  occurred  smart  purging^  hue  this  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  alleviation  of  the  pain  or  diminution  of  the 
great  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  Vomiting  and  hiccup  occur- 
red occasionally ;  on  the  eighth  day  the  patient  was  much 
exhausted,  and  the  intestinal  canal  so  distended  that  external- 
ly one  codd  very  easily  trace  its  convolutions.  In  tlie  course 
of  this  night  three  stools  were  passed,  with  great  alleviation  of 
suffering  and  diminution  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  evening  of 
the  ninth  day  there  were  several  very  copious  discharges  from 
the  bowels,  which  acted  so  beneficially,  that  by  the  tenth  day 
the  abdomen  had  completely  subsided,  and  the  pain  had  ceas- 
ed. On  the  twelfth  day,  along  with  an  evacuation,  there  was 
discharged  a  portion  of  intestine  three-fourths  of  an  ell  in  length, 
consisting  partly  of  jejunum,  and  partly  ci  ileum,  coloured  black 
on  its  inner  surface,  but  otherwise  uninjured  throughout  ics 
whole  length.  A  portion  of  omentum  adhered  to  it.  In  a  few 
days  the  patient  was  so  far  convalescent  as  to  be  able  to  rise  and 
w«Jk  about  her  room.  Symptoms  of  dropsy,  however,  soon 
manifested  themselves,  which  increased  by  degrees,  and  cut  her 
ofi^  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  week. 

Case  20. — A  woman,  aged  50,  of  a  spare  habit,  and  very  sub- 
ject to  costiveness,  had  twice  in  her  life  been  attacked  with  vomit- 
ing, violent  pain  in  her  stomach  and  bowels,  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation. The  attack  of  the  disease,  which  proved  fatal,  b^an 
with  violent  pain  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  more  especially  on 
the  left  side,  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  obstinate  costive 
ness.  Evacuations  from  the  bowels  were  procured  by  purgative 
medicines  of  considerable  power.  These  stools  at  first  had  a 
fetid  offensive  smell ;  but  after  some  time  consisted  merely  of 
blood,  and  were  very  numerous  for  many  days,— -on  some  days 
amounting  at  least  to  forty.  The  blood  evacuated  from  the 
bowels  became  at  length  mixed  with  a  kind  of  watery  fluid,  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  to  the  smell,  and  what  seemed  to  be  mucus. 
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About  three  weeks  before  her  death,  riie  voided  asubeCance  re- 
sembling  gut,  above  a  yard  in  length.     For  ten  days  before  the 
passing  of  this  substance,  and  always  after  that  time  till  she  died, 
she  could  have  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  unless  she  was 
held  up  nearly  in  an  erect  posture.     During  a  great  part  of  the 
time  that  the  disease  lasted,  the  disposition  to  vomit  was  so  con* 
stant  that  she  could  hardly  keep  any  thing  upon  her  stomach ; 
but  at  length  this  symptom  very  much  subsided.     Within  four- 
teen days  of  her  death,  the  pain  in  her  stomach  and  bowels  also 
diminished,  except  on  the  left  side,  where  it  remained  unabated. 
The  portion  of  gut,  on  accurate  examination,  proved  to  be  a 
part  of  the  colon.     The  inner  membrane  was  clearly  distin- 
gubhed,  haying  very  much  the  same  appearance  which  it  has 
commonly  in  that  intestine,  and  the  circuiar  muscular  fibres  were 
traced  with  the  most  satisfactory  degree  of  distinctness.  In  some 
places  the  peritoneal  coat  was  preserved ;  in  others,  the  appen^ 
diculiB  epiploiciBj  and  a  part  of  the  longitudinal  bands  were  dis- 
tinctly to  be  seen. 

Series  III.  Case  21. — A  woman,  aged  SO,  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  was  attacked  with  very  violent 
colic,  accompanied  with  fever,  and  vomiting  of  stercoraceous 
matter.  Nothing  was  done  for  her  till  the  eighth  day,  when 
she  was  found  in  a  deplorably  and  desperate  state.  The  same  day, 
she  passed  by  stool  a  portion  of  intestine,  which  Winslow  on 
examination  declared  to  be  the  coecum  and  a  part  of  the  colon, 
with  some  portions  of  mesentery.  The  whole  formed  a  packet 
extremely  swelled  by  inflammation,  black  and  gangrenous  in 
several  points,  uid  particularly  at  the  two  extremities.  The 
patient,  who  had  continued  up  to  that  day  to  take  solid  food,  pas- 
sed by  stool,  during  two  or  three  days  after  the  discharge  of 
this  portion  of  intestine,  moulded  excrements,  surrounded  by 
very  fetid  matters.  She  was  brought  to  bed,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  her  disease,  o(  a  still  bom  and  putrescent  child.  She 
sank  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

On  opening  the  body,  the  whole  abdomen  was  found  filled 
with  purulent  serum,  in  such  quantity  and  so  fetid,  that  the  ex« 
aminers  had  not  the  courage  to  prosecute  their  investigations. 

Case  2^  A  woman,  aged  67  years,  naturally  strong  and 
healthy,  but  in  very  low  circumstances,  and  much  reduced  by  L^ 
scarcity  of  provisions,  was  seized  with  violent  colic  or  ileus. 
Nothing  relieved  the  vomiting,  pain,  and  constipation.  By  the 
sixth  day,  hiccup  had  come  on,  with  every  symptom  of  approach* 
ing  death.  Some  stools  were  at  this  time  procured.  Several 
days  afterwards,  when  the  use  of  all  medicines  was  given  up,  a 
looseness  came  on  naturally,  which  continued  four  or  five  days, 
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and  relieved  her  of  all  thiwtaung  aynptons,  excepting  extreme 
debility.  On  the  last  day  of  this  looaeneis,  the  aeventeenth  of 
her  disease,  she  voided  by  stool  a  piece  of  the  ileum,  eiglttBai 
inches  in  length,  along  with  its  corresponding  portion  of  me- 
sentery. After  this  evacuation  she  became  almost  free  from  pain, 
but  extremely  weak,  and  lay  continually  in  a  supine  posture, 
until  a  day  or  two  before  she  expired,  when  she  became  very  rest, 
less,  and  tossed  much.  She  died  on  the  thirty-sixth  day  from 
her  first  attack. 

On  dissection,  many  different  parts  of  the  intestines  had  a 
livid  and  almost  gangrenous  appearance,  yet  admitted  of  being 
blown  up  with  air.  A  part  of  the  ileum,  about  five  or  six  in- 
ches, within  a  few  inches  of  its  termination  in  the  colon,  was  found 
adhering  so  closely  together  as  not  to  admit  of  separation. 
When  the  intestines  were  cut  up,  a  very  great  constriction 
on  the  gut  was  discovered,  where  it  appeared  there  had  been 
an  intus-susception  of  the  part  carried  off,  a  division  of  the  gut, 
and  an  union  of  the  two  divided  ends  by  inflammatory  adhesion. 
The  stricture  at  the  union  was  such  as  only  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  little  finger  with  difficulty. 

Case  23.  A  woman,  aged  48,  subject  from  infancy  to  obsti- 
nate constipation,  after  stoppage  of  her  bowels  for  five  days, 
was  seized  (22d  May)  with  the  most  violent  pains  in  the 
abdomen  and  frequent  vomiting.  No  relief  could  be  obtained ; 
the  malady  became  more  severe  every  day ;  she  began  to  vomit 
feculent  matter ;  the  abdomen  swelled  immensely,  became  tense, 
and  the  pain  was  extreme.  The  right  side  firom  the  hypochon- 
driuro  to  the  groin  was  the  hardest  swelled  and  roost  painful, 
particularly  in  the  latter  situation.  On  the  eleventh  day  (28th 
May)  the  whole  of  this  surface  began  to  assume  a  bluish  red 
colour,  and  ultimately  became  blackish.  About  the  thirtieth 
day  (18th  June)  for  the  first  time  the  bowels  were  again  open- 
ed. A  quantity  of  clayey  excrement  and  mucus  was  di&charg- 
cd,  and  along  with  it  a  large  portion  of  membranous  substance, 
which  on  investigation  proved  to  be.  a  portion  of  intestine  sepa- 
rated by  gangrene.  It  was  ten  inches  in  length,  preserved  com- 
pletely its  cylindrical  form,  had  a  portion  of  mesentery  attached 
to  it,  and  was  of  a  blackish  gray  colour.  The  patient  survived 
twenty-nine  days.     (17th  July.) 

On  dissection,  the  following  appearances  presented  themselves. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines  had  coalesced  along 
with  the  omentum  into  one  mass.  The  situation  of  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  colon  was  very  irregular,  its  middle  part  being 
so  much  pressed  downwards  and  towards  the  right  groin  that  it 
lay  bent  knuckle-formed  upon  the  ileum,  at  the  place  where  jt  en- 
ters the  ccecum.    This  position  of  the  colon,  the  author  conceives. 
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must  have  existed  for  a  length  of  time,  and  might  perhaps  have 
been  an  original  malformation,  and  the  cause  of  the  obstinate  con- 
stipation  from  which  the  patient  had  so  constantly  suffered.  But 
the  most  intense  traces  of  disease  were  visible  on  this  depressed 
part  of  the  colon,  and  the  fold  of  the  ileum  lying  below  it.  The 
colon  was  destroyed  by  gangrene  for  five  inches  in  length  through- 
out  half  of  its  circumference.  The  borders  of  the  gap  thus  pro- 
duced had  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  oF  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, behind  the  inguinal  region,  so  that  these  parietes  replaced 
the  deficient  half  of  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine.  In  this  way 
the  continuity  of  the  colon  was  in  some  measure  restored,  and  a 
kind  of  pouch  or  reservoir  formed  in  the  inguinal  region,  which 
opened  into  the  cavity  of  the  colon.  But  into  this  pouch  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mutilated  ileum  likewise  opened.  For  of  the  ileum 
no  more  remained  as  far  as  the  valve  of  the  coecuro,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  what  had  come  away  with  the  evacuation  from  the 
bowels  was  a  part  of  this  intestine,  which  had  been  disjoined  by 
gangrene.  The  aperture  of  the  ileo-colic  valve  was  entirely 
closed  up  by  the  adhesion  of  its  lips. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  ex- 
crements could  pass  from  the  small  intestines  to  the  rectum,  was 
by  their  passing  in  the  first  place  from  the  extremity  of  the 
ileum  into  the  pouch  or  reservoir,  and  out  of  it,  without  going 
through  the  coecum  and  the  ascending  colon,  straightway  into 
the  transverse  colon. 

Case  24.  A  woman,  aged  56,  was  subject  for  a  number  of 
years  to  umbilical  hernia,  which  had  repeatedly  produced  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  and  returned  from  the  slightest  causes,  hav. 
ing  been  reduced  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  six 
years.  On  one  occasion,  the  tumour  was  found  larger^than  usual, 
and  the  patient  affected  with  copious  and  frequent  vt>miting  of 
feculent  matters.  The  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished  till  , 
after  the  application  of  poultices  and  embrocations  for  some  hours. 
The  symptoms  continued,  notwithstanding  the  return  of  the 
protruded  parts,  and  on  the  following  day  the  patient  still 
discharged  feces  by  the  mouth  as  well  as  by  stool.  On  the 
three  following  days  the  vomiting  continued,  but  the  matter 
vomited  was  only  glairy.  On  the  fiflh  day,  the  patient  ap- 
pearing more  calm,  was  lAtacked  with  almost  continual  hiccup, 
sickness,  and  frequent  syncope.  On  the  eighth  day,  two  gan- 
grenous eschars  formed  about  two  fingers^  breadth  below  the  um- 
bilicus, and  a  third  upon  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel.  There  was 
no  stoppage  of  the  alvine  discharge,  the  patient  going  to  stool 
daily.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  patient  had  a  copious  stool,  in 
which  was  found  a  portion  of  intestine  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  accompanied  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a 
portion  of  mesentery  almost  unchanged.     The  patient  continu- 
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ed  to  improve  for  about  eighteen  days,  when  she  was  attacked  by 
a  convulsive  cough,  accompanied  with  vomiting  of  glairy  matter, 
which  continued  three  days.  An  improvement  again  appeared, 
and  continued  about  three  weeks.  Her  appetite  returned ;  solid 
food  taken  in  moderate  quantity  passed  readily ;  but  liquids 
were  almost  always  rejected  by  vomiting.  During  this  period, 
the  patient  got  out  of  bed,  went  twice  into  the  open  air,  and  felt 
very  well.  But  on  the  sixtieth  day  of  her  disease,  she  had  a 
return  of  the  convulsive  cough,  with  vomiting  of  mucus,  which 
continued  for  three  days.  Having  again  become  more  calm,  she 
was  affected  with  frequent  yawning,  hiccup,  and  sjrncope,  and  at 
last  died  on  the  sixty-fifth  day  of  her  disease,  and  the  forty-fourth 
after  passing  the  portion  of  intestine  by  stool. 

On  dissection,  the  two  extremities  of  the  intestine  were  found 
completely  united ;  they  appeared  to  be  each  cut  like  the  mouth  of 
a  flageolet,  and  accurately  adjusted  to  one  another  in  that  direc« 
tion.  The  point  of  union  had  contracted  strong  adhesions 
with  the  peritoneum,  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  umbilicus,  near  the 
ring ;  nevertheless  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  was  not  sensibly 
contracted  even  at  the  place  of  the  cicatrix.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  portion  separated  belonged  to  the 
jejunum  and  ileum.  The  intestines  were  gangprenous  at  differ, 
ent  points,  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  the  place  of  union. 
The  liver  was  diseased. 

Case  S5.  A  man,  aged  48,  entered  hospital,  on  account  of 
a  violent  colic,  with  frequent  vomiting  of  stercoraceous  matter. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  his  disease,  he  passed  by  sCoorthe 
whole  copcum,  with  six  inches  of  the  colon  and  as  much  of  the 
ileum.  This  expulsion  was  preceded  by  a  considerable  discharge 
of  very  fetid  matter.  On  the  tenth  day  afler  this  the  patient 
walked  home  about  1(NK)  paces,  bat  he  died  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  day. 

On  opening  the  body,  the  coecum  was  found  to  be  wanting ; 
the  ileum  terminated  in  the  colon,  with  which  it  was  very  firm- 
ly united ;  when  this  latter  intestine  was  opened,  a  tumour  an 
inch  in  length,  cont«ning  a  yellowish  fluid,  was  seen  near  its  new 
embouchure.  On  the  psoas  muscle,  a  little  below  the  right  kid- 
ney, was  observed  an  abseess,  which  bommunicaled  by  a  sinus 
with  the  place  at  which  the  union  of  the  separated  portions  of 
intestine  had  occurred. 

Case  26.  A  woman,  aged  40,  was  seiied  with  colic,  bilious 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  mixed  with  dots  of 
blood.  After  seven  or  eight  days  (87th  June,)  when  at  stool, 
she  passed  with  much  pain  and  uneasiness  a  solid  body,  which 
on  examination  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  colon  and  tlie  coecum 
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with  its  yermifonn  appendicula.  On  being  visited  somewhat 
more  than  a  month  i^fterwaids  (2d  August)  it  was  found  that 
she  still  experienced  pains  in  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  that  there 
was  a  hard  and  drcumscribed  tumour  in  the  left  iliac  region, 
and  that  her  pulse  was  very  weak  and  frequent.  She  stated 
that  after  the  discharge  of  the  portion  of  bowel,  she  continued 
to  su£Per  pain  as  before,  but  afterwards  regained  her  health  so 
much  as  to  engage  in  work,  and  fifteen  days  previously  had 
gone  some  distance  to  help  in  grinding  corn,  in  consequence  of 
whidi  exertion  she  had  suffered  a  relapse.  She  died  on  the 
forty-thirdday aft«r  the  dischargeof  theincestine.   (8th  August.) 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  nothing  particular  was  observed 
till  the  omentum  was  raised,  when  two  apertures  were  seen  in  the 
colon,  one  of  which  received  the  ileum  with  a  great  part  of  the 
mesentery.  The  omentum  performed  the  part  of  an  outer  coat, 
so  that  tne  feces,  from  this  aperture  of  the  colon  to  the  rectum 
where  it  adhered,  had  not  escaped  into  the  cavity  o(  the  abdo- 
men. The  rectum  appeared  as  if  filled  with  feces,  but  on  being 
cut  up,  the  ileum  and  mesentery,  for  a*  Parisian  foot,  were  found 
pushed  into  the  colon  as  far  as  the  rectum. 

Case  27.  A  boy,  aged  12,  complained  of  wandermg  colic- 
p«ns,  which  he  imputed  to  blows  received  on  the  belly  from 
some  of  his  companions.  These  pains  returned  frequently,  with 
diarrfacea,  and  sometimes  bloody  stools,  for  nearly  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  on  being  seen,  he  was  much  emaciated,  had 
a  quick  pulse,  and  was  so  weak  as  to  be  confined  to  bed.  Two 
weeks  after  thb  he  passed  at  stool  a  livid  membranous  sub- 
stance, tubular,  and  when  distended  with  air,  thirteen  incheslong, 
having  die  mesentery  attached  all  along  its  concave  side.  Be- 
sides this  large  portion,  there  were  several  shreds  and  smaller 
pieces  passed  by  the  patient,  notwithstanding  which  there  were 
afterwards  seen  among  his  feces,  skins  of  potatoes  which  he 
had  eat  after  these  parts  of  the  intestine  came  away,  so  that 
they  had  not  produced  any  discontinuity  in  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal.    The  symptoms  continuing,  the  boy  died  in  six  weeks. 

On  dissection,  the  folds  of  the  intestines  and  omentum  were 
all  glued  together  by  a  fatty  curdy  matter.  Within  four  inches 
of  die  valve  of  the  colon,  the  ileum,  formed  into  the  usual  curve 
by  the  mesentery,  suddenly  rose  perpendicularly,  and  at  that 
point  it  was  much  contracted,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  cica- 
trix. When  the  intestine  was  opened,  this  contracted  part  of 
it  was  found  much  thicker  and  hanler  than  it  was  any  where  else, 
especially  on  one  side,  where  it  stood  so  far  into  the  cavity  as 
to  leave  a  very  small  passage  for  the  aliment.  Along  this  con« 
tracted  part  the  mesentery  was  firm  and  thick.  After  this  the 
intestine  became  of  a  natural  enough  fi>rm. 
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Case  28.  A  woman,  tugtA  31,  wm  Msed  with  violent  colic 
after  having  been  for  eight  days  in  a  state  of  constipation.  The 
colicky  pain  was  seated  between  the  umbilicus  and  sternum,  and 
the  patient  experienced  violent  pain  likewise  in  the  region  of 
the  kidneys.  As  injections  brought  away  only  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  blackish  and  bard  substances,  and  as  she  made  fruitless 
efforts  to  vomit,  an  emetic  was  administered  which  brought  on 
copious  vomiting  of  bile  and  very  fetid  matter,  in  the  course  of 
which  two  round  worms,  each  half  a  foot  in  length,  were  dis- 
charged; the  vomiting  was  attended  with  temporary  relief. 
After  three  doses  of  the  emetic,  the  vomiting  assumed  a  fe- 
culent character.  From  the  fourth  day  the  enemata  employed 
began  to  detach  a  large  quantity  of  matters,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  intestinal  canal  had  become  free,  but  the  pain  between 
the  umbilicus  and  sternum  always  remained.  The  injections 
continued  to  bring  away  copious  dejections  till  the  fifteenth  day, 
when  the  patient  experienced  a  natural  call  to  stool,  and  discharg- 
ed a  portion  of  intestine  at  least  14  inches  in  length,  and  entire 
in  its  circumference.  She  felt  much  relieved,  there  remain- 
ing only  a  dull  pain.  She  recovered  so  much  that  by  the  end 
of  the  second  month  she  was  able  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
considered  herself  perfectly  cured.  Notwithstanding  remonstran- 
ces, she  indulged  her  appetite,  which  was  voracious,  and  one 
evening,  after  having  eat  a  large  dinner,  on  going  to  stool  and 
making  an  efibrt  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  she  experienced  a  pain 
in  the  kidneys,  as  if  a  knife  had  been  plunged  into  her.  From 
that  moment  the  pain  continually  increased,  an^  she  died  two 
days  afterwards,  in  intense  agony,  having  been  delivered  of  a 
child,  of  from  four  to  five  months,  two  hours  before  her  death. 

On  dissection,  there  was  found  effnsed  into  the  abdomen  a 
quantity  of  peas  and  beans,  of  which  the  meal  above  alluded  to 
had  consisted,  and  a  large  quantity  of  very  fetid  water.  On  se- 
parating the  intestines,  the  middle  part  of  the  mesentery  was 
found  very  black,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine,  from  which 
the  portion  passed  by  the  patient  two  months  before  her  death 
had  been  detached,  were  gangrenous  and  disjoined.  The  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  could  be  pressed  through  these  separated 
ends,  and  the  fingers  introduced  through  them  into  the  intes- 
tinal tube.     All  the  adjacent  parts  were  gangrenous. 

Case  29.  A  boy,  18^  years  of  age,  was  attacked  with  bilious 
colic.  During  the  first  four  days,  he  suffered  severe  and  inces- 
sant pains,  but  his  pulse  remained  undisturbed.  On  the  fifth 
day,  fever  came  on,  and  continued  with  an  interval  of  a  day  or 
two,  to  the  thirteenth.  At  the  commencement  of  the  illness, 
there  was  frequent  and  copious  vomiting,  and  the  belly  was  hard 
and  constipated.     On  the  fourth,  the  belly  was  opened,  and  the 
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vomiting  ceased,  after  a  great  quantity  of  yellowish  matters  and 
a  number  of  worms  had  been  discharged  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. These  evacuations  on  each  occasion  brought  relief,  but 
the  pains  and  swelling  of  the  belly  did  not  cease  till  the  fourteenth. 
On  the  sixteenth,  without  any  suiFering,  he  passed  a  substance, 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  be  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestines;  and  from  its  numerous  valvulse  it  was  concluded 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  jejunum.  The  boy  regained  his  strength, 
flesh,  and  colour,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  every  day  with  his 
father,  a  tailor  by  profession.  One  day,  about  two  months  after 
the  discharge  of  the  portion  of  bowel,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
while  at  work,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  pains,  bor- 
borygmi,  and  most  violent  vomiting,  and  died  about  midnight. 

On  dissection,  the  abdomen  was  found  distended  with  air,  and 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  watery  fluid  mixed  with  some  por- 
tions  of  feces.  A  number  of  livid  spots  were  scattered  over  the 
omentum.  A  portion  of  the  ileum  was  detached  from  its  mesen- 
tery, and  there  existed  in  it  an  aperture  two  inches  in  length,  from 
which  the  watery  fluid  and  feces  had  escaped.  The  fold  of  in- 
testine in  which  the  aperture  was  observed,  appeared  at  one  part 
very  thin,  and  much  dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  sac,  and  might  have 
been  supposed  to  consist  of  the  external  coat  of  the  intestine  alone. 

The  unexpected  death  was  attributed  to  the  kind  of  diet  of 
which  the  boy  was  obliged  to  make  use,  consisting  of  polenta 
and  beans,  and  of  which  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  had  eaten 
to  great  excess.  The  gas  produced  by  his  food,  it  was  conceiv- 
^9  hy  gradually  dilating  the  pseudo-membranous  sac  which  had 
united  the  two  extremities  of  the  separated  portion  of  bowel,  had 
finally  produced  its  rupture. 

Case  30.  A  woman,  aged  SO,  was  seized  without  any  known 
cause,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  ilsus.  For  fifteen  days  she 
Bufi^ered  excruciating  pains,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  had 
a  copious  evacuation  fi-om  the  bowels.  A  portion  of  intestine 
was  found  in  the  feces,  and  the  woman  soon  after  recovered  her 
health,  and  returned  to  her  usual  country  labours.  The  por- 
tion of  intestine  proved  on  examination  to  be  a  part  of  the 
ileum  with  the  adhering  mesentery,  three  feet  in  length,  of  a 
black  colour,  but  not  affected  with  sphacelus.  Its  structure  was 
not  changed  ;  its  parietes  were  tolerably  firm  ;  but  the  villous 
coat,  the  blackest  of  all,  seemed  to  be  corroded  in  many 
places,  so  as  to  bring  the  cellular  texture  placed  between  it  and 
the  muscular  coat  conspicuously  into  sight.  The  extremities 
of  the  portion  discharged  were  torn  very  obliquely ;  and  con- 
sequently the  cavity  of  the  intestine  could  be  easily  inspected 
without  making  any  cut  into  it.  The  intestine  might  easily 
have  been  distended  with  air,  if  there  had  not  existed  in  it.  a 
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single  fissure  six  lines  in  length.  The  mesentery  was  of  « 
white  colour.  More  than  three  months  after  the  discharge  of 
the  portion  of  intestine,  this  woman  was  again  seised  with  the 
same  symptoms,  in  consequence,  as  was  conceived,  of  indigestion, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

On  dissection,  the  small  intestine  was  found  torn  across  to- 
wards the  left  umbilical  region.  Feces,  with  the  stones  and 
stalks  of  cherries,  had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  rupture  was  in  the  ileum.  A  little  above  it,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  intestine  was  three  inches  and  two  lines,  and  the 
parietes  weft  three-fourths  of  a  line  in  thickness.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  intestine  was  cut  up  longitudinally  for  thirteen 
inches,  and  on  attentive  examination  of  iu  torn  extremity,  there 
were  observed,  Istf  preternatural  adhesions  of  the  mesentery  to 
that  extremity ;  idj  a  ring  where  it  was  thought  the  portion  of  in- 
testine expelled  by  stool  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
intesunal  tube;  3d,  shreds  of  membranes  produced  by  the  last  fa- 
.  tal  rupture.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  hav- 
ing been  cut  up  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  inches,  to  a  point  near 
the  coecum,  was  found  to  difier  from  the  upper  portion  in  its 
coats  being  thinner  and  its  parietes  more  flaccid.  Its  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  the  mode  of  its  union  with  the  upper  portion,  were 
particularly  deserving  of  attention,  exhibiting  a  mouth  of  an  ir- 
rqpilar  form,  and  rough  with  shreds  of  membranes,  but  no  thick 
ring. 

Although  in  this  case,  observes  the  narrator,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  intestine,  which  by  thor  junction  had  preserv- 
ed the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  tube,  were  found  after  death 
separated  from  one  another,  yet  we  may  easily  conceive  the  state 
of  parts  previous  to  the  last  rupture.  The  parietes  of  the  in- 
testine, as  has  been  said,  were  much  thickened  near  the  place  of 
rupture,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  intestine  was  con- 
tracted at  that  part,  seeing  that  thickening  or  hypertr^hy  is 
never  found  in  these  organs  combined  with  dilatation.  If  this 
were  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  the  cause  of  the  last 
rupture  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  quantity  of  food  taken  by 
the  patient.  Where  the  ring  was  observed,  the  tube  was  most 
narrowed ;  in  that  place  probably  the  separation  of  the  portion 
of  intestine,  which  was  seized  with  gangrene  and  expelled  by 
stool,  took  place.  The  ruptured  extremities  had  been  joined  by 
a  ring,  from  which  the  lower  and  less  adherent  portion  had  been 
torn  off  by  the  motions  produced  by  the  food  in  its  passage  through 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Cas»  31.  A  lad,  aged  12,  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  um- 
bilical region.  When  seen  on  the  second  day  he  was  affected  with 
sickness,  vomiting,  severe  pain  extending  over  the  abdomen,  a 
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dry  brown  tongue ;  the  skin  was  extremely  hot,  and  the  pulse 
corded,  hard  and  small,  making  ISifO  beats  in  the  minute.  On 
the  fourth  day,  when  he  appeared  much  exhausted,  and  his  death 
was  expected,  a  considerable  quantity  of  feculent  matters,  mixed 
with  blood,  was  discbarged/>«r  anum*  From  this  time  the  bowels 
were  easily  acted  on  by  the  mildest  laxatives,  the  sickness  left 
him,  the  pulse  became  less  frequent,  and  his  pain  inconsiderable. 
On  the  eighth  day  a  portion  of  bowel  was  voided  with  a  com- 
mon alvine  evacuation.  It  was  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  proved  to  be  a  paft  of  the  ileum.  From  this  time  his  con- 
valescence was  regular  and  rapid ;  but  he  complained  of  pain  in 
attempting  to  assume  an  erect  porition,  and  was  obliged  to  keep 
himself  bent  forward  for  three  or  four  weeks,  at  which  time  he 
liad  rq^ained  his  health ;  the  bowels  being  rq^r  but  rather  re- 
laxed. 

About  twelve  weeks  after  his  complete  recovery,  he  was  atr 
tacked  with  typhus  fever,  of  which  he  died  a  fortnight  after  the 
seisure. 

On  dissection  the  traces  of  the  diseased  bowel  were  visible  by 
a  considerable  puckering  and  contraction  where  the  slough  bad 
taken  place,  and  the  parts  had  united ;  yet  there  did  appear  suf- 
ficient room  for  the  feces  to  pass,  and  but  for  the  febnle  attadc 
lie  might  have  enjoyed  ordinary  health. 

Cask  S2. — ^A  woman,  aged  60,  was  attacked  with  inflam- 
matory colic,  which  appeared  to  yield  to  the  remedies  employed. 
The  laxatives  administered  operated  gently.  On  going  to  stool 
some  days  afterwards,  she  felt  a  longish  body  passing  out  of  the  • 
rectum,  which  she  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  tape-worm.  Alarm 
having  been  excited,  a  surgeon  was  called,  who,  finding  that  this 
substance  did  not  come  away  when  gently  pulled,  cut  it  through 
near  the  anus.  The  portion  thus  removed  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  French  ell  in  length.  The  same  night  a  second  portion 
was  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts. 

Previous  to  this  occurrence,  the  patient  had  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  followed 
by  any  injurious  consequence.  She  no  longer  suffered  any  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  and  no  symptom  remained  beyond  slight  ten- 
derness in  the  middle  of  the  umbilical  region,  when  she  bent 
her  body  forwards.  The  functions  of  the  abdomen  were  per- 
formed with  tolerable  regularity.  It  was  easy  to  move  it  by 
emollient  injections  when  tardy,  or  to  quiet  by  some  anodyne 
draught  the  slight  colicky  pains,  which  occasionally  returned. 

The  appetite  of  the  patient  being  keen^  she  did  not  comply 
with  the  regulations  respecting  diet  enjoined  by  her  attendants. 
Somewhat  more  than  two  months  before  her  death,  she  had  a 
rather  violent  attack  of  indigestion,  brought  on  by  the  kind  of 
food  she  used,  which  lasted  several  days ;  and  it  was  of  a  simi- 
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lar  attack  that  she  ultimately  died, — an  interval]  of  nearly  five 
months  having  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  her  illness 
and  the  day  of  her  death.  A  few  hours  before  her  death,  she 
felt  in  the  belly  a  motion  accompanied  by  a  slight  noise,  as  if 
some  body  had  fallen  from  the  umbilical  region  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  first  portion  of  intestine  that  was  discharged  formed  a 
cylindrical  tube,  uneven  at  one  of  its  extremities ;  but  entire  and 
without  solution  of  continuity  in  ito  circumference.  It  was  livid 
and  even  blackish  at  some  parts.  On  being  opened  the  voIvuUb 
conniventes  were  evident,  shewing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  jejunum, 
though  more  dilated  than  that  portion  of  the  small  intestine  usu- 
ally is.  The  second  portion  was  somewhat  longer,  and  had  a 
piece  of  mesentery  attached  to  it  On  its  internal  surface,  the 
valvuUe  conniventes  were  still  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  first 
portion. 

*  On  inspection  of  the  body  after  death,  the  omentum  was  found 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  firmer  in  its  consistence  than  natural, 
and  very  thick  throughout  its  whole  extent  In  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  particularly  in  the  pelvis,  there  was  a  considerable  ef- 
fusion of  gray-<oloured  matter  of  purulent  appearance.  On 
raising  the  omentum,  several  short  membranous  bands  were  ob- 
served on  the  surface  of  the  jejunum,  one  three  fingers-breadth 
in  length,  attached  by  both  ends. to  points  of  that  intestine  at  the 
distance  of  several  hands-breadth  from  one  another,  the  others 
attached  by  one  extremity  only.  About  the  middle  of  the  um- 
bilical region,  and  a  little  to  the  right  side,  was  found  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  upper  portion  terminated 
in  a  cone,  the  point  of  which  was  very  narrow ;  whilst  the  extre- 
mity of  the  lower  portion  had  the  form  of  a  round  cut-de^ac. 
The  space  between  these  two  portions  was  only  a  few  lines  in 
length.  This  division  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  not  continued 
into  the  corresponding  part  of  the^mesentery  which  appeared  in 
its  natural  state.  All  that  part  of  the  canal  situated  above  the 
point  of  interruption,  comprehending  the  largest  portion  of  the 
jejunum,  was  considerably  dilated,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestines,  comprising  the  ileum,  was  reduced  to  a  third  of 
its  diameter,  throughout  the  most  part  of  its  extent 

The  conical  extremity  of  the  upper  portion  of  intestine  was 
hollow  and  perforated  at  its  point,  by  an  irregular  fringed 
aperture,  through  which  air,  blown  into  the  intestine,  pas- 
sed into  the  abdomen.  Within  the  lower  portion  there  was 
found  an  intus-suscepted  piece  of  intestine,  five  finger-breadths 
in  length,  inverted,  and  adhering  throughout  almost  its  whole 
length  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  containing  portion  of  intes- 
tipe,  along  the  line  of  the  attachment  of  the  latter  to  the  mesen- 
tery.    The  cavity  of  this  inverted  portion  was  obliterated ;  and 
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tbe  great  number  of  valvulae  conniventes^  crowded  together 
upon  its  surface,  seemed  to  show  that  it  had  been  originally  of 
considerably  greater  length  than  its  present  puckered  and  con- 
tracted condition  indicated.  It  terminated  inferiorly  in  a  kind 
of  nipple,  obviously  a  cicatrix  resulting  from  the  separation  of 
an  adjacent  part.  At  the  root  of  its  attachment  to  the  fold  of 
intestine  within  which  it  was  contained,  was  perceived  the  open- 
ing of  a  canal,  which,  permeating  the  containing  fold,  terminat- 
ed at  a  membranous  groove  that  lay  on  the  part  of  the  mesen- 
tery corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
divided  intestine.  This  groove,  which  was  about  six  lines  in 
extent,  seemed  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  conical  extremity 
of  the  upper  portion.  Loose  shreds  of  membrane  were  observed 
along  its  borders,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  prove  that  this  fur- 
row  had  formed  part  of  a  canal  of  communication  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  divided  intestine,  which  had  been  torn  through 
in  consequence  of  its  insufficiepcy  for  giving  passage  to  the  large 
quantity  of  alimentary  matters  which  reached  this  portion  of  the 
canal,  and  of  the  thinness  of  its  parietes. 

Cask  83. — '<  No.  63.  Portion  of  small  intestine,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  three  feet,  which  was  discharged  in  a  gangrenous 
state  from  the  anus.  It  is  presumed  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
tus-susception  of  this  portion  of  intestine. 

^*  No.  64.  The  coecum  and  a  portion  of  the  ileum  connected 
with  it,  from  the  same  individual  as  the  preceding  specimen. 
The  cGBCum  is  opened  to  show  the  condition  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  extensively  ulcerated.  Portions  of  it  hang  in 
shreds  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  The  ileum  is  opened  to 
show  the  adhesion  of  its  extremity  to  the  coecuro,  and  there  is  a 
continuity  of  surface  between  the  inner  membrane  of  the  ileum 
and  of  the  coecum. 

**  In  the  individual  from  whom  the  two  preceding  specimens 
were  taken,  a  large  portion  of  the  ileum  having  been  discharged 
in  a  gangrenous  state,  the  remaining  part  of  it  has  become  ad- 
herent to  the  ccecum.  In  this  way  the  continuity  of  the  intes- 
tine is  preserved."  * 

Case  84. — A  woman,  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  had 
been  for  some  time  labouring  under  a  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
Her  medical  attendant,  on  the  second  day  of  his  visiting  her, 
had  his  attention  directed  to  a  slight  protrusion  which  had  taken 
place  per  anum.  From  the  appearance  which  it  presented  on  a 
superficial  examination,  he  was  induced  to  think  it  was  a  portion 
of  the  rectum,  and  as  no  particular  swelling  of  the  parts  had  as 
yet  supervened,  the  tumour  was  readily  returned. 

*  it  this  the  case  of  which  there  is  the  follcwing  notice  in  Mr  Abernethy's  Lec- 
tures ?  (LftPcet,  zi.  d65.)  **  There  was  a  woman  in  this  Hospital  in  whom  the  in- 
tus-sascepted  portion  perished  and  came  away,  and  yet  she  bad  natural  stools  alter* 
wards;-  but  she  died.** 
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The  constipatioD,  however^  contiuued,  and  wiihin  a  dav  or 
two  she  was  seised  with  severe  symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflam* 
mation ;  there  was  pain  over  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  a 
continual  sute  of  nausea  and  sickness,  so  that  every  kind  of 
nourishment  that  was  taken  was  instantly  rejected.  About 
this  time  the  protrasion  recurred,  and  lo  a  greater  extent  than 
at  the  former  period.  This  induced  the  surgeon  more  minute- 
ly to  examine  the  condition  of  the  parts,  for  which  purpose  he 
very  gently  withdrew  a  small  portion,  and  finding  it  yield  very 
readily,  he  continued  in  this  manner  gradually  to  withdraw 
the  gut,  until  one  yard  and  three  inches  of  intestine  were 
brought  away.  The  violent  and  distressing  symptoms  which 
had  previously  harassed  the  patient  now  in  a  great  measure 
subsided ;  still,  however,  pain  was  complained  of  in  the  ab* 
dominal  region,  and  there  was  an  occasional  recurrence  of  nau- 
sea and  sickness.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  having  been  given  the 
bowels  acted  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  The  evacuation  presented  the  appearance  of  a  natural 
and  healthy  secretion.  In  a  very  short  time  the  nausea  and 
sickness  subsided.  The  patient  went  on  progressively  improv- 
ing to  the  eighth  day,  at  which  time  the  bowels  had  acted  three 
or  four  times,  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient  was  such  as 
to  induce  a  favourable  prognosis  of  the  case  to  be  given.  But 
at  the  moment  when  the  patient  appeared  to  be  going  on  favour- 
ably, life  ceased. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  detached 
intestine  was  a  portion  of  the  ileum,  which  had  become  intus- 
suscepted  within  the  colon.  An  inflammatory  action  had  taken 
place  about  the  captd  coli,  which  had  occasioned  a  secretion  of 
coagulable  lymph,  thus  completely  agglutinating  the  two  portions 
of  intestine  together,  and  from  this  agglutinated^parthad  the  sepa- 
rated portion  of  intestine  been  detached.  T&e  ileo*colic  vslve 
was  entire.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  co- 
lon was  found  to  be  in  an  inflamed  state,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  small  ulcerated  spots  were  discoverable.  The  peritoneum 
was  also  inflamed,  but  not  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  On  the 
portion  of  gut  which  had  been  removed,  the  vcUvuIcb  connivenies 
were  very  apparent,  being  more  numerous  towards  that  portion 
which  was  nearer  the  jejunum. 

Case  35.-— A  man,  aged  40,  strong,  well-formed,  and  ple- 
thoric, compUined  (30th  May)  of  pain  in  the  left  inguinal  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen,  which  increased  every  hour,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  such  severe  constriction  in  the  proecordial  region,  as 
scarcely  allowed  the  patient  to  breatiie.  These  symptoms  were 
accompanied  by  obstinate  constipation  with  continual  efforts  to 
vomit,  the  patient  bringing  up  not  only  the  food  which  he  had 
recently  taken,  but  also  feculent  matter.      The  patient  had  the 
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day  before  eat  a  large  quantity  of  raw  peas,  and  drank  a  large 
allowance  of  strong  wme.  On  the  third  day  of  the  disease  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  continued,  and  the  patient  was  very  rest- 
less. On  the  fourth  the  vomiting  was  less  frequent,  but  the  pains 
very  severe.  Up  to  the  seventh  day,  the  pains  and  tension  of  the 
belly  constantly  increased,  and  no  evacuation  took  place.  At 
that  time  the  pains  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  patient  appeared 
in  the  greatest  danger.  The  meteorismus  and  other  symptoms 
of  the  disease  continued  till  the  fourteenth  day.  Soon  after  the 
administration  of  a  quantity  of  quicksilver,  a  portion  of  it  was 
discharged  by  stool  with  a  quantity  of  feculent  matter,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  piece  of  the  intestinal  canal,  bearing  marks  of  spha- 
celus, and  two  spaua  in  length,  was  discharged.  On  this  the  pa- 
tientimprovedremarkably,  and  at  length  almost  entirely  recovered 
his  health ;  but  after  an  interval  of  two  years  and  two  months,  he 
was  attacked  with  synocha  mcUigna  verminosa^  of  which  he  died 
on  the  ninth  day. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  it  was  found  that  the 
discharged  portion  of  the  bowel  had  been  separated  from  the 
ileum,  tne  extremity  of  which  had  united  with  the  ccecum. 

After  this  detail  of  individual  cases,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
state  diortly  some  of  the  more  general  conclusions  which  seem 
deducible  ftom  them. 

1.  Ifffiuenee  of  Sex  on  Jreqtiency  of  occurrence  and  on  mor* 
tality. — ^Of  the  d5  cases  above  described,  there  is  only  one  (88) 
in  which  the  sex  of  the  patient  is  not  mentioned.  Of  the  re- 
maining 84,  there  occurred  in  males,  20,  in  females,  14.  Of  the 
M  males,  18  are  included  in  the  first  series,  (1 ,  2, 3, 4, 5,  7, 8, 
9,  11,  \%  14,  15,  16,)  and  7  in  the  second  and  third,  (11, 18, 
S5,  S7,  9»,  81,  35.)  Of  the  14  females,  8  are  included  in  the 
first  series,  (6,  10,  18,)  and  11  in  the  second  and  third,  (19, 
SO,  SI,  2S,  S3,  24,  26,  28,  80,  32,  34.)  From  this  statement 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  respect  of  firequency  of  occurrence,  the  pro. 
portion  has  been  greater  among  males ;  but  in  respect  of  viee^ 
tality,  it  has  been  greater  among  fismales. 

2.  If^uence  of  Age  onfrequency  of  occurrence  and  ott  mor- 
ioHty, — There  are  five  cases  in  which  the  age  is  not  markedf 
(8,  1 1, 12, 83, 84.)  In  one  of  these,  however,  (12^)  the  paticttl 
18  said  to  have  been  young,  and  in  another  (84,)  bf  middle  age. 
Of  the  remaining  30  cases,  7  were  uirier  fifteen  years  ^f  age, 
(6,  14,  15,  18,  27,  29,  31 ;)  7  betmieen  sixteen  and  thirty,  (4» 
9,  16,  17)  19%  21,  80 ;)  12  between  thirtv-one  and  fifty,  (1,  2, 
5,  7,  8,  10,  20,  28,  25,  26,  28,  85 ;)  and  4  above  fifty^  (13^ 
92,  24^  82,)  so  that  the  na»ber  under  thirty  years  of  age  was 
1 4 ;  and  the  number  above  that  age  16.  Of  the  1 4  cases  under 
thirqr  years,  6  belong  to  the  first  series,  and  8  Co  the  secofid  and  « 
third.     Of  the  16  cases  above  thirty,  7  belong  to  the  first  series, 
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and  9  to  the  second  and  third.  The  proportion  of  mortality, 
therefore,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mnch  influenced  by  age. 
8.  ReUUiona  of  Age  and  Sex^  in  resptfot  of  frequency  of  oc^ 
currence. — Of  the  14  cases  under  thirty  years  of  age,  the  pa- 
tients in  10  were  males,  and  in  4  females.  Of  the  16  cases 
above  thirty,  7  were  males,  and  9  females.  The  proportion  of 
males,  therefore,  was  larger  under  thirty,  that  of  females  larger 
above  that  age. 

4.  Portion  of  intestine  discharged. — In  three  of  the  35  cases, 
no  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  from 
which  the  discharged  portion  had  been  detached  (l^  15,  28.) 
Of  the  remaining  32  cases,  it  seems  in  ytSt  to  have  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  small  intestine  ;  in  S  partly  of  small  and  partly  of 
large  intestine,  and  in  the  remaining  7  of  large  intestine  alone. 
Of  the  SS  cases  in  which  the  discharged  portion  of  bowel  consist- 
ed exclusively  of  small  intestine,  in  3  it  seemed  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  jejunum,  (2,  29,  S2,)  in  3  to  be  derived  partiy  from  the 
jejunum  and  partly  from  the  ileum,  (17,  19, 24,)  in  11,  wholly 
from  the  ileum,  (5,  7,  10,  22,  ^3,  27,  SO,  31,  33,  84,  35)  and 
in  5  the  particular  portion  of  small  intestine  from  which  it  had 
been  separated  is  not  marked  (4,  8, 13, 16,  18.)  Of  the  3  cases 
in  which  the  intestinal  sequestrum  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex* 
pression)  consisted  partly  of  small  and  partly  of  large  intestine, 
in  one  it  was  constituted  by  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ileum  and 
the  ca*cum  ( 1 ,)  in  the  others,  by  the  same  parts  with  the  addition 
of  a  portion  of  colon  (1 4,25.)  Of  the  7  cases  in  which  it  consist- 
ed wholly  of  large  intestine,  in  1  the  ccecnm,  (9,)  in  3  the  coe- 
cum  with  a  portion  of  colon,  (6,  21, 26,)  in  2  a  portion  of  colon 
(3,  20,)  constituted  the  sequestrum,  and  in  one  the  particular 
part  of  the  large  intestine  is  not  marked  (II.) 

5.  Ijcngth  of  the  discharged  portion  of  intestine^  and  other 
circumstances  relative  to  it — In  respect  of  length,  there  seems 
to  have  been  every  variety  from  six  to  forty  inches,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  relation  between  the  length  of 
iW  discharged  portion  and  the  part  of  the  canal  from  which'  it 
came.  In  almost  all  the  cases  the  intestinal  sequestrum  came 
away  ta  a  single  piece.  In  one  case  (9)  it  is  said  to  have  been 
dtscbarged  in  fragments.  In  another  case  (16)  there  were  two 
pisrtioi|s  of  unequal  length,  the  first  measuring  twenty,  and  the 
siecond  six  iniles,  discharged  at  the  interval  of  a  day.  In  a  few 
cases,  (8, 16,  25,)  h  is  said  that  subsequently  to  the  discbarge 
of  the  principal  portion,  shoeds  of  intestine,  or  something  re- 
semblii^t  them,  .were  dischai^ged.  In  almost  all  the  cases  it  is 
mentioned  that  a  piece  of  mesentery  or  mesocolon  was  attached 
to  the  discharged  portion  of  intestine ;  in  one  (7)  a  mesenteric 
gland  can  be  seen  in  the  preparation ;  and  in  a  tew  a  piece  of 

*  omentum  seems  to  have  adhered  to  it.     Though  an  invaginated 
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portion  of  intestine  necessarily  consists  of  at  least  two  plies, 
there  are  only  two  cases  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  dis- 
charged portion  was  in  any  degree  double.  In  one  of  these  (12) 
it  exhibited  marks  of  partial  inversion.  In  the  other  (16)  it  is 
suted  to  have  been  inverted.  In  all  the  others  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  duplicature  was  undone,  during  the  passage  of  the 
portion  of  bowel  through  the  intestinal  tube. 

6.  Symptoms  manifesting  themselves  prevlotAsly  to  the  dis» 
charge  of  the  portion  of  howeh — In  most  of  the  cases  the  symp- 
toms were  those  of  ileus,  but  in  two,  at  least,  of  diarrhoea,  (S,  S6,) 
andin  one  of  dysentery  (16.)  In  a  large  proportion  of  themvomit- 
ing  occurred,  and  in  more  than  a  third  of  these  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  matters  ejected  from  the  stomach  were  at  some  period 
of  the  disease  stercoraceous,  (3,  4,  6,  8, 13, 15, 18,  21,  23,  24, 
28,  35.)  In  several  cases  worms  were  brought  up  by  vomiting ; 
in  some  of  these  it  is  mentioned  that  the  vomiting  was  at  the 
same  time  stercoraceous,  (8,  28,)  whilst  in  others  (9*  lOy  29,) 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  matters  vomited  having  been  of  this 
nature. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  assumed  the  character  of 
ileus,  there  occurred,  in  the  first  place,  a  state  of  constipation, 
which  varied  considerably  in  its  duration.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  bowels  became  open  a  longer  or  shorter  time  previously 
to  the  discharge  of  the  separated  portion  of  intestine.  In  some 
instances,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  bowels  continued 
constipated  till  the  portion  of  intestine  was  discharged  (5,  6,  2S.) 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were  those  of  diarrhoea,  no 
period  of  constipation  is  stated  to  have  occurred  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  dysentery,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  stools  became  scanty,  in  fact  nearly  suppressed.  In 
these  cases  are  we  to  conceive  that  the  alimentary  canal  remain- 
ed  sufSciently  open  at  the  point  of  intus-susoeption  to  allow  of 
the  propulsion  of  its  contents  through  it ;  or  that  the  dejections 
consisted  of  matters  previously  contained  in  the  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube  beneath  the  seat  of  the  invagination,  or  subse- 
quently secreted  from  its  inner  surface  P 

The  matters  discharged  during  that  open  state  of  the  bowels 
which  in  most  instances  preceded  the  discharge  of  the  separated 
portion  of  intestine,  seem  to  have  varied  much  in  their  charac- 
ter, according  to  the  proportions  in  which  proper  excrementi- 
tious  matters,  mucus,  sanies,  and  blood,  were  mixed  together. 
In  some  cases  it  does  not  appear  that  any  discharge  of  blood 
was  noticed,  whilst  in  others  pure  blood  was  passed  in  consider- 
able quantity  (IT,  20.)  There  is  no  mention  made,  in  any  of 
the  cases,  of  constipation  having  recurred  after  the  bowels  had 
become  loose,  with  one  exception  (Case  1)  in  which  the  sepa- 
rated portion  of  intestine  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  plug. 
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7.  Causes  of  the  illness  during  which  the  portion  of  bowe 
was  discharged. — In  many,  or  rather  most  of  the  cases,  no 
cause  could  be  assigned.  In  some  the  affection  succeeded  to 
external  injury,  (1,  5,  8?  27 ;)  in  one  to  the  employment  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  force  in  the  reduction  of  an  umbilical 
hernia  (S4.)  In  a  few  cases  it  is  mentioned  that  the  patient  had 
been  of  a  costive  habit ;  and  in  a  few  a  prejudicial  influence  is 
ascribed  to  the  kind  of  diet. 

8.  Interval  elapsing  between  the  commencement  of  the  ill* 
ness  and  the  discharge  of  the  portion  of  boweL-^There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  general  correspondence,  in  the  dif« 
ferent  cases,  in  respect  to  the  length  of  this  interval.  In  one 
casC)  the  discharge  of  the  portion  of  bowel  occurred  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  illness  (6;)  in  four,  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  (13» 
21,  26,  31.)  In  considerably  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  it 
occurred  within  thirty  days.  In  one,  the  interval  is  said  to  have 
extended  to  more  than  a  month  (2 ;)  in  another,  to  have  been 
of  forty  days^  duration  (9;)  and  in  one  case,  (27t)  in  which  the 
illness  was  attributed  to  external  violence,  more  than  a  year  in. 
tervened  between  the  reception  of  the  iigury  and  the  discharge 
of  the  portion  of  boweL 

9.  Intervalj  in  those  cases  which  proved  fatalj  between  the 
discharge  of  the  portion  of  bowel  and  the  occurrencerof  death. 
— This  interval,  also,  was  very  various  in  its  duration.  In  one 
case,  it  extended  to  only  a  few  hours  (17 ;)  in  another,  to  six 
days  (21 ;)  in  other  single  cases  to  thirteen,  nineteen,  twenty, 
one,  and  twenty-nine  days ;  in  a  considerable  portion  to  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months  (18,  19,  24,  26,  27,  28, 29;)  and  in  some 
to  from  three  to  five  months  (30,  31,  82.) 

1 0.  Causes  of  death  in  the  cases  which  had  a  faial  issue.'^^ 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  occurrence  of  death  seems  to  have 
been  dependent  upon  or  connected  with  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  inflammatory  affection  by  which  this 
injury  was  itself  produced.  In  others,  the  fatal  issue  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  changes  occurring  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, after  a  more  or  less  complete  natural  cure  had  taken  place  ; 
whilst  in  a  few  it  was  attributable  to  a  cause  nowise  connected, 
to  all  appearance,  with  the  injury  which  the  intestinal  canal  had 
sustained. 

The  cases  in  which  death  seemed  to  be  attributable  to  changes 
taking  place  in  the  alimentary  canal,  subsequently  to  the  repair 
of  the  primary  injury,  are  five  in  number.  In  four  of  these,  the 
attack  seemed  to  be  induced  by  indigestion  (18,  28,  30,  32;) 
iu'  the  other  (26)  by  over-exertion.  The  cases  in  which  the 
fatal  issue  seemed  attributable  to  a  cause  independent  of  the 
affection  of  the  intestinal  canal  appear  to  be  three  in  number. 
In  one  of  these   (19)  dropsy  supervened;   in  another   (31) 
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the  patient  was  seized  vith  typhous  fever,  about  sixteen  weeks 
after  the  discharge  of  the  portion  of  bowel ;  and  in  the  third  (85) 
the  padent  died  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years,  of  an 
attack  of  malignant  fever.  Abstracting  these  eight  cases,  there- 
fore, there  remain  eleven  in  which  the  death  seems  to  have  de- 
pended on  the  primary  disease  (17,  20,  21,  22, 23, 24,  2£«  27, 
29,  33,  34.) 

11.  Appearances  found  on  the  eacamination  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  died, — In  endeavouring  to  bring  together  into  a  gei- 
neral  view  the  results  of  dissection  in  the  fifteen  cases  in  which 
this  was  performed,  we  may  turn  our  attention,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  state  of  the  intestinal  tube,  as  regards  the  repair  of  the 
solution  of  continuity  that  had  occurred,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  pervious  passage  for  the  contents  of  the  bowels. 

In  one  case  (33)  all  that  is  stated  respecting  these  points 
is,  that  there  was  continuity  of  suHiice  between  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  two  parts  of  intestine  which  had  been  brought  into 
apposition.  In  another  (24)  in  which  the  union  seems  to  have 
been  very  complete,  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  was  not  sensibly 
contracted,  notwithstanding  the  formation  of  strong  adhesions 
between  the  point  of  union  and  the  peritoneum.  In  another 
(31)  there  was  considerable  puckering  and  contraction  at  the 
place  o(  union,  but  sufficient  room  was  left  fbr  the  passage  of 
the  feces.  In  another  (27)  the  intestine  was  contracted  at  one 
part,  and  the  contracted  part  was  much  thicker  and  harder  than 
any  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  small  passage.  In  another  (22) 
there  was  stricture  at  the  place  of  union  to  such  an  extent  as 
only  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  little  finger  with  difficulty.  In 
one  case  (25)  the  union  is  said  to  have  been  very  firm^  but  at 
the  point  of  junction  there  was  situated  a  small  abscess,  which 
communicated  by  a  sinus  with  an  abscess  on  the  psoas  muscle. 
In  one  case  (28)  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  union  of  the  two  extremities  frcMn  between 
which  the  discharged  portion  of  intestine  had  dougbed  off,  but 
by  the  upper  extremity  opening  into  a  pouch  connected  with 
the  lower  portion  of  intestine,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  place  where  the  separation  had  occurred,  the  mouth  of  the 
lower  portion  having  become  closed  up  by  adhesive  inflamma*. 
tion.  In  another  case  (26)  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
imperfect  account  given  of  the  dissection,  the  upper  portion  of 
intestine  was  invaginated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  lower 
portion,  through  one  of  two  apertures  which  existed  in  it. 

In  four  cases  there  was  found  to  exist  a  communication  be- 
tween the  cavity  of  the  intestinal  tube  and  the  general  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  In  one  of  these  (i28)  the  intestinal  extremi- 
ties, after  having  been  united,  seemed  to  have  been  'again  dis- 
joined by  gangrenous  inflammation.    In  another  (30)  the  unit- 
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ed  ends  were  similarly  diqoined,  but  the  separation  seems  to 
have  been  attributable  to  laceration  rather  than  to  diseased  ac- 
tion. In  this  case  there  was  a  thick  ring  at  the  point  of  union, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  narrowed  the  passage.  In  another 
case  (£9)  no  separation  of  the  united  ends  had  occurred,  but  a 
rupture  bad  taken  pkce  in  what  the  narrator  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed to  be  a  pseudo-membranous  pouch  which  lay  between  and 
connected  them.  In  another  (32)  in  which  the  communication 
had  from  the  first  been  very  imperfect,  and  in  which  it  would 
'  appear  that  only  one  of  the  two  folds  of  invaginated  intestine 
had  been  detached  by  the  process  of  digunctive  absorption, — 
the  other  fold,  or  a  portion  of  it,  having  been  found  adhering  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal, — ^an  aperture  and  rent 
was  found  in  the  very  narrow  tube  by  which  the  two  portions  of 
intestine  were  connected.  In  this  very  singular  case,  the  aper- 
ture of  communication  in  the  lower  portion  of  intestine  was  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  invaginated  and  the  containing  portion  of 
intestine. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  consider  the  state  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  in  other  parts.  In  one  case  (23)  almost  the  whole 
of  the  small  intestines  had  coalesced  along  with  the  omentum 
into  one  mass.  In  another  (27)  the  folds  of  the  intestines  and 
omentum  were  all  glued  together  by  a  fatty  curdy  matter.  In 
one  (£6)  an  adhesion  of  the  omentum  prevented  the  escape  of 
feces  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  through  an  opening  existing 
in  the  colon.  In  one  case  (21 )  the  abdomen  was  filled  with  fetid 
purulent  serum,  and  unfortunately  this  was  the  only  circumstance 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  parts  which  was  ascertained.  In 
another  case  (32)  theomentum  was  inflamed,  firmer  in  cbnsistence 
than  natural,  and  very  thick.  The  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  par- 
ticularly the  pelvis,  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  grayish 
puriform  fluid.  In  several  casestherewerefound  marks  of  gangrene 
in  the  course  of  the  intestinal  tubeat  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  place  at  which  the  disjunction  of  the  discharged  portion  had 
occurred.  In  one  (22)  many  diflerent  parts  had  a  livid  and 
almost  gangrenous  appearance,  yet  admitted  of  being  dbtended 
with  air.  In  a  second  (24)  the  intestines  were  gangrenous  at 
different  points  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  €i 
union.  In  another  (28)  besides  the  united  extremities  having 
been  di^oined  by  gangrene,  all  the  adjacent  parts  were  gan- 
grenous, and  the  middle  part  of  the  mesentery  very  black. 

12.  Circumstances  deserving  of  attention^  relative  to  the 
persons  who  eocperienced  a  recovery  of  some  duration. — A  very 
singular  feature  in  the  hbtory  of  many  of  the  cases  that  have 
been  related  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  patients  have  been 
restored  to  apparent  health.  In  many  of  them,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  very  short  space  of  time  has  ^elapsed  between  the  dis- 
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charge  of  the  portion  of  bowel  and  the  return  of  the  individual 
to  active  exercise.  The  appetite,  too,  seems  in  many  instances 
to  have  been  very  keen  during  the  progress  of  recovery,  and  in 
some  of  those  which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  death  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  its  too  free 
indulgence,  and  particularly  by  the  employment  of  imsuitable 
diet.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  suggests  important  cautions 
as  to  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  enforced  even  in  the  cases 
of  this  kind  in  which  there  seems  least  room  for  apprehension. 


Anr.  II. — On  Malposition  of  the  OvariOy  Bladder^  and  Ure- 
thra. By  J.  T.  Ikgleby,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Medicine. 

Malposition  of  the  Uterus  and  its  influence  on  the  bladder* 
having  already  been  considered,  I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  malposition  of  organs  with  which  the  uterus  is  more 
or  less  connected,  viz.  the  Ovaries,  Bladder,  and  Urethra. 

1st.  Malposition  of  one  or  both  Ovaries.-^To  enter  fully  in- 
to this  subject  would  occupy  a  space  altogether  inconsistent  with 
my  present  view ;  but  I  propose  to  consider  it  in  detail  on  a  fu- 
ture occasion,  -f  In  very  rare  instances  the  (healthy)  ovarium 
has  been  found  within  the  hernial  sac ;  but  with  this  exception, 
the  descent  of  the  (diseased)  ovarium  within  the  rccto> vaginal 
septum  constitutes  the  only  change  of  position  to  which  the  part 
is  liable.  I  say  nothing  of  the  change  in  its  relative  situation  of 
the  greatly  enlarged  ovarium  when  confined  within  the  abdomen, 
whether  it  is  loose  and  floating,  or  generally  adherent.  The 
descent  of  the  moderately  enlarged  ovarium  into  the  recto- vagi- 
nal septum  is  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and  when  material  in 
degree,  will  derange  the  functions,  and  slightly  aflect  the  situa- 
tion both  of  the  uterus  and  bladder. 

An  example  is  here  annexed.  A  young  woman  was  seized 
two  or  three  weeks  after  delivery  with  most  severe  neuralgic-like 
pains  in  the  bladder  and  course  of  the  urethra,  accompanied  with 
intense  pain  in  passing  urine.  She  was  sounded  for  calculus ; 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  external  genitals ;  opium,  carbonate 
of  iron,  and  a  variety  of  other  remedies  were  tried  in  vain.  Her 
distress  becoming  intolerable,  a  consultation  was  held  on  her  case. 
On  examination  per  vaginam^  I  found  a  substance  about  the  size 
of  an  hen-^egg  situated  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  and  exces- 
sively tender  to  the  touch.  It  was  agreed  to  attempt  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  elevation  of  the  tumour  above  the  brim  of  the 

*  See  Bd.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  1st  January  1835. 

f  See  Midland  Med.  Reporter,  where  I  treated  the  lubject  in  part. 
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pelvis ;  but  In  the  meantime  the  distress  had  suddenly  ceased : 
and  on  renewing  the  examinationi  it  was  found  that  the  tumour 
)jad  disappeared ;  a  spontaneous  cure  had  in  fact  taken  place. 

Although  theoYarium  when  greatly  enlarged  cannot  enter  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  a  portion  of  a  dropsical  ovarian  sac,  or  a  small 
sac  in  connection  with  a  large  tumour,  may  descend  within  the 
septum,  and  produce  a  most  inconvenient  pressure  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  true  pelvis.  I  once  punctured  the  ovarium  per  va* 
ginamj  and  drew  off  four  gallons  of  gelatinous  secretion.  In 
every  case  of  contemplated  tapping  prr  abdomen  for  the  relief  of 
hydrops  ovarii^  (as  it  is  incorrectly  termed,)  the  vagina  should 
be  previously  examined,  since  it  may  possibly  present  a  surface 
at  once  the  most  eligible  and  depending  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  sac.  The  resistance  which  an  enlarged  ovarium  within  the 
septum  may  offer  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetal  cranium  is  per- 
fectly well  known,  and  the  prineiples  of  treating  such  cases  have 
been  very  ably  considered  by  Dr  Merriman. 

2.  Malposition  of  the  Bladder.-^Ahhough  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  uterine  descent  is  allowed  to  be  now  well  understood, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  displacements  of  the  bladder.  The 
only  important  displacements  demanding  the  use  of  the  catheter 
with  which  I  am  familiar  comprise  prolapsed  states  of  the  blad- 
der in  connection  with  the  womb,  and  simple  descent  of  the 
bladder  into  the  vagina,  both  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and 
also  during  gestation  or  labour.  Protrusion  of  the  bladder  dur- 
ing pregnancy  is  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence ;  and  having  seen 
two  cases  possessing  much  practical  interest,  I  shall  presently 
adduce  one  of  them  in  illustration. 

Causes. — In  connection  with  frequent  or  difficult  parturition, 
violent  straining,  or  long-continued  discharges,  the  causes  of  ve- 
sico-vaginal  protrusion  may  be  referred  either  to  a  partial  defect 
of  muscular  fibre,  or  an  undue  relaxation  of  that  part  of  the  va* 
gina  which  is  opposed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder. 
Subordinate  causes  may  also  be  noticed  Thus,  wherever  a  pre- 
disposition to  this  complaint  exists,  inattention  to  the  calls  of 
nature  will  operate  most  materially  in  its  production ;  since,  in 
proportion  as  the  urine  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  bladder, 
instead  of  rising  wholly  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  distending  the  aub- 
pubic  region,  sinks  still  lower;  and,  admitting  that  itk9  fundus 
of  the  bladder  may  pass  above  the  brim,  the  middle  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  viscus  bulge  into  the  vagina,  advandng  at  length 
towards,  or  even  beycmd,  the  os  estemum,  and  presenting  a  tu- 
mour of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  Dr  Davis  thinks  it  probable 
*^  that  these  malpositiona  of  the  bladder  are  often  the  result  of 
previous  adhesions  of  parts  of  its  parietes  to  the  neighbouring 
surfaces,  in  consequence  of  former  bad  labours,  or  of  other  causes 
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c^  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  surfaces  in  question  ;^*  but  these 
causes  appear  to  be  rather  incidental  than  general. 

Character  of  the  Tumour. — The  displaced  bladder  may  oc- 
cupy either  the  labium  or  the  vagina.     Of  the  former  kinds  of 
tumour  many  instances  are  on  record*     Of  the  latter,  two  de- 
grees of  descent  (as  in  descent  of  the  uterus)  may  be  conveniently 
described,  via.  simple  prolapsus,  and  actual  procideihtta.\   The 
tumour,  when  small,  may  be  confined  to  the  front  on  either 
flde  of  the  vagina ;  but  the  anterior  protrusion,  for  reasons  very 
obvious,  occurs  the  most  frequently.     When  the  bladder  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  bulges  into  the  vagina,  the  canal  will 
be  occupied  by  a  somewhat  elastic  but  soft  kind  of  swelling, 
varying  a  little  with  the  inclination  of  the  body,  and  acquiring 
a  degree  of  tension  during  each  effort  to  expel  urine ; — a  feature 
highly  characteristic  of  this  malposition.     The  tumour  recedes 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and,  after  voiding  urine,  be- 
comes flaccid,  although  it  may  not  entirely  disappear.     The  sise 
of  the  tumour  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  amount  of  urine  it 
contains ;  and  as  the  sac  is  but  partially  evacuated,  the  incon* 
venience  becomes  almost  permanent.   It  is  probable,  as  Sir  C.  M. 
Clarke  observes,  that  the  muscular  fibres  ^'  which  form  the  pouch 
have  not  the  power  of  contracting  so  as  to  expel  the  whole  of  the 
urine.""!     A  material  degree  of  displacement  affecting  the  ute- 
rus or  bladder  singly  is  incompatible  with  their  common  ana- 
tomical connection ;  with  slight  degrees  of  displacement  it  ia 
otherwise.     In  procidentia  uteri  the  bladder  constitutes  the  an- 
terior and  superior  part  of  the  swelling.    In  procidentia  vesica, 
although  the  uterus  can  scarcely  maintain  its  natural  position, 
the  change  will  be  inconsiderable,  provided  the  organ  possesses 
its  natural  size.     But  should  the  descent  of  the  bladder  when 
complete  be  attended  with  retention  of  urine,  the  fundus  and 
body  of  the  uterus  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  abdomen,  as 
in  advanced  pregnancy ,§  the  uterine  orifice  will  probably  be  di- 
rected backwards,  although  the  situation  of  the  fundus  may  un- 
dergo  scarcely  any  change.      Mr  Christian  ||  says,  that  the  tu- 
mour does  not  prevent  the os  uteri  from  being  readily  felt;  but 
it  was  otherwise  in  the  case  detailed  in  this  paper ;  and  Dr  H&. 
miltoni[  informs  us,  that,  although  the  os  tincm  can  be  felt,  it  will 
be  situate  very  high  and  quite  undilated,<^^a  statement  to  which 
many  exceptions  may  be  made.  In  addition  to  an  increased  fre- 
quency in  voiding  urine,  (which  in  some  instances  is  exceeding- 

«  Obscctne  Medicine,  Part  x\l  p.  989. 

t  Contiilt  Sir  C.  M.  CUrke*t  for  the  best  accooni  of  thete  displacemenU  yet  pub. 
li&hed. 

t  Diseases  of  Females,  2d  edit  p.  133. 

§  Id  the  middle  months  of  pregnancy,  prolapsus  of  the  bladdex  will  probably  be 
leliered  by  the  progressive  elevation  of  the  uteras. 

I   Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  is.  p.  381. 

<|  Hamilton's  Cases,  p.  0  to  17. 
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ly  painfiil,)  there  is  a  sense  of  fulness  or  pressure  in  the  vaginn 
and  a  dragging  sensation  and  pain  about  the  umbtlicus-^symp- 
toms  which  have  been  referred  to  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  superior  ligament  of  the  bladder. 
The  pain  sometimes  extends  to  the  whole  genital  system,  and 
some  women  are  said  to  suffer  more  both  from  bearing  down  and 
frequent  micturition,  when  the  body  is  horiaontal  than  when  it 
is  recumbent  Copious  vaginal  discharges  of  the  mucous  kind 
occasionally  take  place.  In  advanced  gestation  the  symptoms 
are  more  severe,  the  bearing  down  sensations  being  peculiarly 
troublesome. 

Diagnosis. — Had  not  several  very  serious  errors  in  diagnosis 
been  committed,  it  would  seem  incredible  that  a  tumour  con- 
tinuous with  the  vaginal  membrane  and  covered  by  it,  could  be 
confounded  with  structures  not  only  dissimilar  in  kind,  but  which 
are  perfectly  detached  from  the  surrounding  parts.  In  case  the 
finger  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  requisite  information 
may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  hand.  When  doubt  exists,  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter  should  be  premised,  and  provided 
the  tumour  consists  of  the  bladder,  the  collapse  of  the  organ 
consequent  on  its  evacuation  will  at  once  determine  its  real  cha- 
racter. In  prolapsus  uteri  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  common- 
ly visible ;  but  it  is  material  to  recollect,  that  **  in  procidentia  of 
the  bladder  of  lon^  standing,  the  pressure  of  the  posterior  part 
of  this  viscus  (when  containing  some  urine)  upon  the  cellular 
membrane,  connecting  it  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  cervix 
uteris  elongates  this  cellular  membrane,  but  as  it  does  not  yield 
readily,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  is  dragged  down  with  it, 
so  as  to  be  very  much  lengthened.'^  *  A  tumour  consisting  of 
the  hydrocephalic  head  or  the  membrane  of  the  ovum  will 
not  resist  the  passage  of  the  finger  around  its  circumference. 
Although  the  protruded  bladder  may  unquestionably  recede  be- 
fore the  finger,  it  will  admit  of  being  accurately  examined,  and 
the  closeness  of  its  connection  wiih  the  pelvis  will  render  it  im- 
practicable to  insinuate  the  finger  around  its  circumference.  The 
tumour  formed  by  the  bladder  may  be  very  voluminous; — ^indeed, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  part  was  actually  punctured  for  the 
hydrocephalic  cranium ;  f  and  in  a  similar  protrusion,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rupture  the  sac,  under  an  impression  that  it  was 
distended  with  the  liquor  amniif  but  happily  the  attempt  failed, 
at  which  period  the  catheter  was  introduced,  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  sac  was  soon  followed  by  delivery.  An  encysted  tumour, 
occupying  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  pubes^  might  certainly 
be  mistaken  for  the  protruded  bladder,  but  all  doubt  would  be 
removed  by  passing  the  catheter.    The  bladder  when  prolapsed 

*  Clarke  on  Diseases  of  Females,  pp.  130  and  137. 
I  MerrimAD,  p.  214,  Appendix,  case  4. 
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and  materially  distended  may  occasion  an  important  obstruc- 
tion to  the  descent  of  the  foetal  cranium,  and  be  exposed  in  its 
turn  to  all  the  evils  of  pressure,  viz.  laceration,  inflammation,  or 
sloughing.  Dr  Hamilton  tells  us  that,  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  protrusion,  several  cases  of  incurable  incon- 
tinence of  urine  have  fallen  under  bis  observation. 

Treaimeni. — Whenever  an  impediment  to  the  free  evacua- 
tion of  urine  is  suspected  to  exist,  our  examination  must  not  be 
confined  to  the  subpubic  region,  but  extend  to  the  vagma  also. 
As  protrusion  of  the  bladder  may  be  connected  with  advanced 
pregnancy,  the  principles  of  treatment  are  necessarily  contingent 
upon  the  existing  condition  of  the  system.     Whatever  this  may 
be,  the  regular  and  complete  evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  a 
point  of  the  first  moment ;  for  since  the  cervical  part  of  the  blad- 
der will  constitute  a  part  of  the  tumour,  the  urine  if  suffered  to 
lodge  here  will  render  all  other  treatment  nugatory.     During 
parturition,  whether  there  is  any  tumour  above  the  pubea  corre- 
sponding to  the  distended  bladder  or  not,  the  importance  of  pas- 
sing the  catheter  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  and  this  not 
only  when  the  head  is  in  the  pelvis^  making  heavy  pressure,  but 
whilst  the  greater  port  remains  above  the  brim.     If  the  greater 
part  of  the  bladder  has  passed  into  the  vagina^  the  course  of  the 
urethra  will  be  materially  changed,  and  some  management  may 
be  required  in  the  introduction  of  a  suitably  curved  instrument. 
Descent  of  the  bladder  unconnected  with  pregnancy  demands 
the  treatment  adopted  for  ordinarv  cases  of  descent  of  the  uterus^ 
via.  promoting  the  general  health,  and  obtaining  a  contract- 
ed state  of  the  vaginal  tissues.  Sir  C.  M.  Clarke,  it  is  true,  con- 
siders that  the  stomach  is  **  very  rarely  if  ever  affected  by  the 
mere  displacement  of  the  bladder,^  but,  notwithstanding  his  high 
authority,  the  health  in  some  instances  suffers  very  severely. 
Tonic  medicines,  attention  to  position,  the  application  of  cold 
powerful  injections,  and  when  necessary  the  medicated  pessary 
or  sponge,  as  advised  by  Dr  Locock,  constitute  the  most  effica- 
cious measures.  The  term  pessary,  as  applicable  to  the  medicat- 
ed sponge,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  pessaries  in  general  use,  by  dis- 
tending the  vagina^  defeat  the  possibility  of  cure.     It  is  the 
object  of  the  medicated  pessary  to  increase  the  -contractility  of 
the  vagina,  and  thus  to  confine  the  neighbouring  organs  with- 
in their  proper  boundaries.      Cases  of  incurable  protrusion  are 
certainly  best  treated  by  the  globular  pessary,  as  advised  by  Sir 
C.  M.  Clarke.  Since  it  b  material  to  preserve  a  passive  state  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  constipation  and  purging  should  be 
equally  avoided. 

Descent  of  the  bladder  within  the  labium  pudendi  is  best 
treated  by  a  suitable  bandage,  and  the  application  of  cold,  au 
tention  being  of  course  paid  to  the  due  evacuation  of  the  urine» 
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Case.—-  Mrs advanced  eight  months  in  her  twelfth 

pr^nancy,  suddenly  felt  unable  to  void  urine.  This  was  at  five 
o^clock  A.  M.  Repeated  attempts  were  ineffectually  made  during 
the  day  to  pass  an  instrument  into  the  bladder,  although  cathe- 
ters, both  male  and  female,  silver  and  elastic,  of  various  curves 
and  sizes,  were  resorted  to.  Every  attempt  to  pass  an  instrument 
was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  blood.  A  tumour  was  found  fil- 
ling the  vagina^  which  defeated  an  effort  which  was  attempted  to 
elevate  the  child's  head,  supposing  it  to  have  rested  on  the  ossa 
ptibis. 

She  was  seen  late  in  the  day  by  Mr  Porter,  surgeon,  and  at 
his  instance  I  visited  the  patient.  A  dose  of  opium  had  been 
previously  administered. 

Symptom8.'~^\ ery  strong  bearing  down  efforts  at  regular  pe- 
riods, like  labour-paius,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  about  half  an 
ounce  of  urine,  which  was  observed  to  issue  from  the  urethra, 
and  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  quantity,  it  produced 
marked  relief.  The  abdominal  muscles  contracted  so  violently 
during  the  paroxysm,  as  to  resemble  the  action  of  the  uterus 
under  its  highest  degree  of  tension. 

Emannnation. — The  orifice  and  course  of  the  urethra  were 
greatly  tumefied,  and  yet  the  orifice  was  sufficiently  open  to  ad- 
mit the  point  of  the  finger.  A  large  spherical  elastic  tumour, 
evidently  containing  fiuid«  and  continuous  with  the  urethra,  pro- 
truded into  the  vagina,  which  was  fully  occupied  by  it.  As  the 
OS  internum  could  not  possibly  be  reached  by  the  finger,  the 
hand  was  carefully  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  the  uterine  ori- 
fice found  wholly  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  inclining  poste- 
riorly, and  sufficiently  open  to  receive  the  end  of  the  finger. 
The  foetal  head,  which  rested  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  was 
felt  indistinctly,  in  consequence  of  the  large  tumour  which  filled 
the  vagina.  Nothing  resembling  the  bladder  could  be  recog- 
nised by  placing  the  hand  above  the  pubis,  nor  did  pressure 
over  that  part  occasion  any  sensation  to  void  urine.  The  uterus 
from  its  thinness  allowed  the  members  of  the  child  to  be  felt  with 
unusual  distinctness. 

Treatment. — The  renewed  attempts  to  pass  a  catheter  be- 
yond the  distance  of  an  inch  failing,  a  second  dose  of  opium 
was  given,  and  we  left  the  patient  at  eleven  p.  m.  In  half  an  hour 
from  this  time  she  succeeded,  under  very  violent  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  in  passing  three  or  four  ounces  of  urine,  and,  after 
seven  or  eight  similar  efforts,  about  two  quarts  were  voided  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours.  In  the  early  part  of  the  morning  an- 
other quart  was  passed  at  different  times,  attended  with  popor- 
tionate  relief  We  repeated  our  visit  at  noon.  The  pain  had  now 
ceased.  The  tumour,  though  much  diminished  in  site,  evidently 
contained  fluid,  but  the  attempt  to  pass  the  catheter  again  failed. 
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Having  ascertained  the  course  of  the  urethra  to  be  upwards  and 
downvards,  and  quite  angular,  and  being  now  able  to  feel  dis- 
tinctly the  child^s  head  on  the  aasapubisy  I  madean  effort  to  raise 
it,  whilst  Mr  Porter  passed  into  the  urethra  and  finally  into  the 
bladder  a  very  large  elastic  catheter  curved  to  an  angle  like  a 
pot  hook  (a  firm  stilette  being  retained  within  it)  its  concavity 
being  towards  the  sacrum.  About  twelve  ounces  of  urine  were 
drawn  away,  the  sac  became  collapsed,  the  oa^na  was  no  longer 
occupied,  the  child^s  head  was  felt  as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  barely  within  reach  of  the  finger,  and  now 
sufficiently  open  to  receive  the  ends  of  three  or  four  fingers. 

B^ections. — The  descent  of  the  bladder  in  the  v€tgma  con- 
taining so  large  a  quantity  of  urine  is  somewhat  unusual.  An 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  bladder  certainly  must  have  been  above 
the  brim,  (though  I  could  not  ascertain  this,)  and  been  influ- 
enced by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  conceal- 
ment of  the  OS  uteri  by  the  tumour,  and  the  tortuosity  of  the 
urethra  were  striking  features  in  the  case,  and  until  the  inter- 
vening fluid  had  been  in.  a  great  measure  discharged,  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  was  opposed  to  the  elevation  of  the  foetal  head. 
The  position  of  the  uterine  orifice  was  a  little  singular.  The  same 
condition  of  the  bladder  above  the  brim  would  have  produced 
retrifversto  uteri.  But  almost  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  case 
here,  the  distended  bladder  forcing  the  os  uteri  above  the  brim 
and  backwards. 

It  was  curious  also  to  observe  the  influence  of  the  spasmodic 
contraction  upon  the  uterine  orifice,  which  became  considerably 
dilated.  But  the  action  was  purely  mechanical,  and  ceased  the 
moment  the  bladder  was  relieved.  I  never  before  witnessed  so 
close  an  analogy  between  spurious  and  genuine  labour-pains ; 
indeed  the  preparatory  changes  must  speedily  have  ended  in 
expulsion,  as  in  cases  of  convulsions,  had  not  relief  speedily  been 
obtained.  Delivery  took  place  a  month  afterwards,  without  a 
return  of  the  obstruction. 

In  a  case  of  protrusion  of  the  bladder  similar  to  this,  a  sur- 
geon punctured  the  tumour  with  a  penknife,  and  his  patient 
luckily  recovered  without  any  fistulous  aperture.  Certainly  a 
breach  of  surface  produced  by  a  cutting  instrument  is  far  less 
likely  to  degenerate  into  fistula  than  if  it  were  the  result  of 
sloughing ;  but  it  is  a  most  summary  as  well  as  a  most  fearful 
mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty. 

3dly^  Malposition  of  the  Urethra — ^All  material  changes  in 
the  situation  of  the  bladder  will  necessarily  involve  more  or  less 
the  course  of  the  urethra.  The  channel  either  becomes  very  an- 
gular in  its  course,  or  unnaturally  elongated.  The  inclination 
of  the  distended  bladder  over  the  ossa  pubis^  though  primarily 
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dependent  upon  laxity  of  the  abdominal  coverings,  is  materially 
increased  in  advanced  pregnancy  by  the  position  of  the  foetal 
head,  the  urethra  being  drawn  upwards  and  forwards.  The 
mode  of  passing  the  catheter  is  too  plain  to  need  comm^it.  In 
inversion  of  the  uterw^  the  situation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
will  correspond  not  only  with  the  degree  of  inversion  and  its 
duration,  but  with  the  varying  position  of  the  organ  inverted, 
and  the  course  of  the  nreihra  will  become  somewhat  changed. 
In  a  case  of  complete  inversion  at  present  under  my  care,  the 
fiinctions  of  the  bladder  are  unimpaired ;  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  inverted  uierus  soon  after  delivery  is  such  as  will  very  pro- 
baUy  obstruct  the  discharge  of  the  urine.  In  an  instance  of 
complete  inversion,  the  result  of  an  unskilful  attempt  to  separate 
the  placenta^  pieces  of  which  were  left  adherent,  a  valued  fiiend, 
who  was  subsequently  called  in,  passed  the  catheter  and  drew  away 
five  pints  of  urine.  To  a  person  not  fiimiliar  with  the  difficult 
and  less  ordinary  duties  of  midwifery,  the  elongation  which  the 
urethra  undergoes  may  appear  very  surprising.  The  length  of 
the  female  urethra  is  very  various,  but  averages,  according  to 
M.  Larcher,*  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines.  In  one  instance  he 
ascertained  its  length  to  be  (iilly  twenty-two  lines ;  but  his  re- 
marks evidently  apply  to  its  natural  state,  and  not  to  its  capacity 
for  elongation.  On  several  occasions  I  have  been  unable  to 
reach  the  distended  bladder  by  a  catheter  of  the  usual  length, 
viz.  three  or  even  four  inches.  It  has  indeed  been  denied  that 
the  urethra  can  undergo  a  material  elongation,  but  surely  the 
same  textures  which  permit  the  canal  to  dilate  will  ofier  no  re- 
sistance to  its  elongation,  provided  the  head  of  the  child  is  not 
pressing  heavily  upon  that  portion  of  it  which  enters  the  bladder. 
In  two  forceps  cases,  in  which  an  unusually  long  female  catheter 
was  employed,  and  supposed  on  each  occasion  to  have  reached 
an  empty  bladder,  I  had  to  congratulate  myself  on  subsequently 
passing  (under  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction)  an  elastic  male  cathe- 
ter,  and  by  relieving  the  bladder  of  a  large  quantity  of  water 
averting  most  probably  inflammation,  if  not  sloughing.  In  these 
oases  we  merely  want  an  instrument  which  shall  correspond  with 
the  lengthened  course  of  the  urethra.  But  this  elongation  may 
depend  upon  causes  which  have  no  relation  to  midwifery.  For 
instance,  a  polypus  is  ejected  from  the  uterus  into  the  vagina, 
where  its  presence,  although  impeding  probably  the  fonctions  of 
the  bladder,  produces  little  or  no  expulsive  effort,  and  provided 
the  vaginal  orifice  is  small,  and  resists  its  detrusion,  the  polypus 
meeting  less  resistance  in  another  direction,  gradusJly  forces  the 
utetu9  quite  out  of  the  true  pelvU,  and  affects  indirectly  the 
course  of  the  urethra. 

•  See  Gazette  M^dicale,  No.  50. 
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Abt«  llh-^Obaervationaonihe  TreaifneniofFutulal^aehty- 
malia.  By  Edward  Lubbock,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  formerly  House  Surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  Edinburgh. 

There  is  Bcncdy  an  operation  in  surgery  which  has  been 
performed  in  so  many  diflerent  ways  as  that  for  fistula  la* 
chrfmalia.  Many  English  authors  recommend  the  opening  of 
the  lachrymal  sac  with  a  common  lancet  or  phimosis  knife, 
the  division  of  the  obstruction  either  tvith  a  snafp  or  probe* 
pointed  bistoury,  and  thirdly,  the  passage  of  a  probe,  rather 
amaller  than  the  common  dressing  probe,**-the  two  last  instru- 
ments  being  employed  to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  nasal 
duct,  for  the  permanent  removal  of  which  there  still  remains 
the  last  step  of  the  operation,  vis.  the  insertion  of  the  silver 
nail-headeo  style.  Performed  in  this  manner  the  operation  is 
necessarily  tedious  and  painful.  The  forcing  of  the  obstruction 
with  the  blunt  probe,  here  as  in  the  urethra,  is  oftentimes  at^ 
tended  with  much  pain^  and  takes  much  time  when  employed 
with  a  proper  degree  of  caution.  The  French  surgeons  gene^ 
rally  prefer  the  method  of  Baron  Dupuytren,  but  the  necessity 
of  an  instrument  for  the  mere  insertion  of  the  tube  in  the  nasal 
duct,  and  of  another  for  its  extraction,  convey  to  the  mind  an 
idea  of  force  but  ill  suited  to  the  natural  delicate  structure 
of  the  lachrymal  passages. 

In  the  first  operations  performed  by  myself  I  employed  a 
bistoury  very  nearly  resembling  Baron  Dupuytren's,  with  a 
common  style,  the  groove  of  the  bistoury  being,  however,  cut 
directly  in,  and  not  near,  the  back  of  the  instrument,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  as  deep  for  the  convenient  passage  of  the  style 
as  the  thickness  of  the  knife  would  admit.  But  though  the  in- 
sertion of  the  instrument  into  the  duct  was  easily  effected,  its  gra« 
dually  increasing  and  altogether  too  great  breadth  prevented 
itscompletely  passing  through  the  canal,  and  the  groove  thus  cut 
in  the  back  was,  when  the  instrument  was  introduced,  very  in- 
conveniently placed  for  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  operator. 

With  aview  of  ascertaining  the  proper  breadth  for  the  knife,  I 
introduced,  in  one  of  my  operated  patients,  in  place  of  the  silver 
style  a  small  catgut  bougie,  which,  when  taken  out  after  remain* 
ing  in  for  twenty-four  hours,  exactly  filled  Na  2  of  Weiss^s  ca- 
theter gage.  This  I  replaced  with  a  bou^e,  No.  2;  and  thisin  its 
turn  swelled  s6  as  to  fill  No.  4  of  the  eage ;  lastly,  I  introdu- 
ced a  bougie.  No.  4,  but  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it  in  less 
than  an  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  great  pain  and  uneasiness 
caused  by  its  presence,  arising,  I  presume,  from  there  being  no 
longer  any  room  left  to  allow  of  the  swelling  of  the  catgut. 

Tt  was  perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  a  knife  which  was  to 
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pass  easily  through  the  nasal  duet  should  not  exceed  in  diameter 
the  last-mentioned  bouaie;  and  yet  it  was  not  desirable  to  make  it 
smaller  than  was  actually  necessary,  as  the  size  of  the  groove  for 
the  passage  of  the  style  must  be  proporUoned  to  the  size  of 
the  bistoury  itself; — ^the  greater  the  size  of  the  latter  the  wider 
and  deeper  could  be  the  former,  and  the  easier  the  passage  of 
the  style.  The  blade  of  the  knife  which  I  have  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  best  is2f  inches  long,  including  the  shoulder,  and 
less  than  |  of  an  inch  broad.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  catling,  and 
cuts  upon  both  edges  for  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  from  its 
point  where  the  knife  is  thin  ;  but  as  the  thickness  of  the  in- 
strument increases  towards  the  handle,  the  edges  become  too 
thick  to  cut  easily ;  the  groove  extends  exactly  along  the  centre 
of  the  anterior  surface  ;  the  posterior  surface  is  slightly  convex, 
in  order  that  the  groove  may  be  made  as  deep  as  possible. — 
(Plate  VI.  Figures  I  and  2.) 

When  made  according  to  this  fashion,  thelength,  together  with 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  knife,  and  its  being  precisely  of 
the  same  width  throughout,  allow  of  its  ready  passage  through 
the  nasal  canal,  so  that  the  point  will  fairly  rest  upon  the  infe* 
rior  wall  of  the  nostril,  and  tne  groove  will  be  placra  looking  di- 
rectly forwards,  and  most  conveniently  for  the  easy  passage  of 
the  style,  which,  of  course,  is  readily  passed  along  it,  every  ob- 
stacle having  been  already  overcome  by  the  knife,  the  point  of 
which  has  penetrated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nasal  canal  into 
the  inferior  meatusof  the  nose.  The  operation  is  most  easily  per- 
form.ed  whilst  the  patient  is  sitting  on  a  chair,  with  his  head 
leaning  against  the  breast  of  the  operator,  who  stands  behind 
the  chair,  and  directs  the  knife  inwards,  downwards,  and  a  little 
backwards,  whilst  he  keeps  the  lower  eyelid  stretched  by  the 
iinger  of  the  left  hand  applied  upon  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Should  it  be  the  right  lachrymal  sac,  the  corresponding  eyelid 
is  most  readily  kept  tense  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  provided 
that  the  surgeon  is  not  ambidexter.  When  performed  in  this 
manner  the  whole  operation  isover  in  two  or  three  seconds ;  the 
bistoury  withdrawn,  and  the  style  safely  lodged  in  the  canal,  llie 
opening  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  division  of  the  obstruction, 
and  the  passage  of  the  style  are  all  effected  by  one  movement 
of  the  knife. 

On  the  Use  of  the  iS/yfe.— In  describing  the  operation  I  have 
said  that  the  bistoury  should  be  passed  on  until  it  is  obstruct- 
ed by  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  and  I  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  use  a  pin  long  enough  to  rest  upon  it ;  for  in  this  manner  we 
prevent  the  head  of  the  style  from  sinking  within  the  lachry- 
mal sac,  which,  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  head,  whether 
flat  like  a  nail,  or  globular,  is  always  sooner  or  later  followed 
by  increased  inflammation  and  suppuration.     The  length  of 
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the  pins  which  I  employ  varies  from  1 1  to  1|  inch  ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  sac  has  become  much  distended  by  matter,  and  the 
surrounding  parts  have  been  much  thickened  by  the  effusion 
of  lymph,  I  have  in  the  first  instance  used  them  as  long  as  two 
inclies  or  %^  inches.  The  length  of  the  duct  varies  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  length  of  the  face,  which,  when  measured  from 
the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  mciaorea^  is  very  different  in 
different  persons,  and  even  in  the  same  person.  As  the  swelling 
subsides,  a  small  piece  will  require  to  be  cut  ofl^  from  the  end  of 
the  style.  But  I  would  always  prefer  having  it  rather  too  long 
than  too  short,  until  the  swelling  and  inflammation  have  com- 
pletely subsided,  when  it  may  be  made  to  rest  accurately  on  the 
fistulous  orifice.     (See  Figure  3.) 

On  the  interesting  question,  whether  it  be  proper  after  a 
time  to  omit  the  use  of  the  pin  altogether  ?  I  have  a  few  ob- 
servations to  submit.  The  experience  of  every  surgeon  must 
furnish  him  with  cases  where  the  patients  have  given  up  the 
use  of  the  style  after  a  time,  and  the  disease  has  not  return- 
ed ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  these  cases  I  have  observed 
in  the  fistulous  orifice  a  very  great  tendency  to  close  itself 
long  before  the  style  was  laid  aside ;  but  yet  I  know  of  no 
certain  signs  by  which  you  may  distinguish  those  cases  in 
which  the  style  may,  and  those  in  which  it  may  not,  be  left  off 
with  safety.  A  middle  course  seems  to  be  the  safest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Where  a  catheter  has  been  con- 
fined in  the  bladder  for  two  or  three  weeks,  we  do  not  at  once 
give  up  the  use  of  the  instrument,  but  direct  the  patient  to  pass 
it  night  and  morning  at  first,  then  at  night  only,  and  then  §rery 
other  night,  and  so  on.  The  same  principle  of  treatment  I 
thought  would  apply  to  the  nasal  duct,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  urethra  we  pass  the  catheter  through 
the  natural  orifice  of  the  penis,  whereas  in  treating  the  strictur- 
ed  nasal  duct,  we  make  use  of  an  artificial  orifice,  which  ought 
rather  to  be  compared  to  the  orifice  of  aJUtuta  in  perintaOy  and 
which,  like  that,  when  once  the  stricture  is  removed,  generally 
heals  up  of  its  own  accord. 

The  train  of  reasoning  now  followed  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  experience.  In  two  cases  on  the  same  day  I 
removed  the  styles.  On  the  following  day,  about  the  same  time, 
I  attempted  to  introduce  them,  intending  to  take  them  out  again 
at  the  end  of  an  hour ;  in  one  I  failed  completely,  and  in  the 
other  I  succeeded  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  a  third  case, 
that  of  a  very  intelligent  man,  I  directed  the  patient  to  begin 
by  taking  the  pin  out  for  one  hour  on  the  first  day,  for  two 
hours  on  the  second  day,  and  so  on.  In  this  gradual  manner,  I 
succeeded  to  the  best  of  my  wishes,  and  he  now  only  wears  the 
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in  for  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  and  the  deformity  caused 
^y  the  fistulous  orifice  is  scarcely  at  all  observable. 

Having  spoken  of  the  length*  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  calibre  of  the  pin  employed.  I  have 
never  observed  any  advantage  from  using  No.  S  or  3  of 
Weiss^s  gage.  No.  1,  or  one  rather  smaller,  appears  to  effect 
all  the  dilatation  which  is  necessary.  It  is  not  so  small  as  to  be 
easily  entangled  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  therefore,  is 
readily  introduced  by  the  patient  himself,  and  the  orifice 
through  which  it  passes  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant appearance,-*^4i  point  of  some  moment  where  the  style 
IS  worn  for  only  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four* 


Art.  IV. — Case  <f  Meningitis.  By  David  Maclaoak,  M.D* 
F.  R.  S.  E,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suifreons.  (Read 
to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.) 

The  subject  of  the  following  case  was  a  gentleman,  51  years 
of  age,  of  light  and  active,  rather  than  robust  frame,  and  who 
had  enjoyed  good  health  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He 
had  beien  long  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  a  laborious  and  anxi* 
0U8  profession.  He  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  and  was  dia- 
tinguished  both  by  acuteness  of  perception  and  soundness  of 
judgment  He  was  ardent  in  temperament,  and  indefatigable  in 
business.  I  was  called  to  see  him  on  the  morning  of  Mondayt 
March  30,  at  ten  a.  m.,  and  though  I  found  him  occupied  as  usual 
witl^nattera  relating  to  his  professional  avocation,  he  was  look* 
ing  ill,  and  sufiering  firom  pain  across  the  forehead,  accompanied 
by  watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  which  he  attribut- 
ed to  cold,  or  influenxa,  as  he  termed  it.  He  said  the  headach, 
which  he  had  felt  on  getting  up,  had  become  more  severe  since 
after  breakfiist,  of  which  mrad  he  had  partaken  heartily.  The 
pulse  was  of  moderate  strength,  and  not  much  increased  in  fre^ 
quency,  being  about  84 ;  tongue  white,  but  not  loaded ;  skin 
soft,  and  of  moderate  temperature ;  feet  cold.  His  bowels  had 
not  been  moved  in  the  morning,  as  they  usually  were.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  have  his  fiset  bathed  in  warm  water,  to  go  to  bed 
immediately,  and  have  twenty  leeches  applied  to  his  temples  and 
forehead,  to  which  he  very  reluctantly  assented ;  but  did  not  put 
in  practice  for  some. hours  after  I  left  him,  eontinuing  to  occupy 
himself  in  this  interval  with  his  professional  studies.  I  also  or- 
dered  a  purgative  draught,  and  after' its  operation  the  use  of  an 
antimonial  diaphoretic  mixture. 

When  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  he  expressed  himself  to  be 
quite  relieved  from  headach  ;  the  leeches  had  Ued  finely ;  the 
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bowels  bad  been  sufficiently  moTed,  and  he  bod  taken  a  table* 
spoonful  or  two  of  tbe  diaphoretic^  wbieh,  bowerer,  he  did  not 
continue,  as  it  bad  sickened  him,  and  produced  one  slight  attack 
of  bilious  vomiting.  His  pulse  was  80,  and  soft ;  tongue  whit* 
ish  ;  skin  moist ;  feet  warm ;  and  be  was  in  all  respects  com" 
ibrtable.  He  conrersed  with  me  for  about  half  an  hour  with 
bis  usual  good-humoured  keenness  and  vivacity,  as  he  also  did 
subsequently  with  a  young  relative. 

On  my  visit  next  morning,  Tuesday  dlst,  at  ten,  he  stated, 
that  he  had  passed  an  excellent  night ;  that  his  bowels  had  been 
freely  moved  ;  and  said  that,  but  for  a  slight  degree  of  headach 
and  my  peremptory  directions,  as  he  termed  them,  he  would 
have  been  out  of  bed,  and  meant  to  rise  in  the  afternoon.  His 
pulse  was  80 ;  his  skin  moist ;  tongue  still  white. 

About  one  p.  m.  however,  the  headach  had  become  very  severe, 
and  his  feet  cold,  and  when  I  saw  him  on  being  sent  for  at  half- 
past  three,  I  found  these  symptoms  accompanied  by  very  great 
restlessness,  particularly  tossing  of  the  arms,  and  pessing  the 
hands  on  the  head,  moaning  as  if  from  very  intense  pain,  and 
considerable  incoherence ;  pulse  100,  rather  full,  and  at  the  same 
time  sharp  or  jerking.  I  immediately  bled  him  to  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  ounces,  but  without  much  apparent  relief;  the  pain 
OT  head,  restlessness,  and  confusion  of  mind  continuing  unabat- 
ed. Tbe  pulse  after  the  bleeding  was  reduced  in  strength,  but 
had  increased  in  frequency,  being  from  11 0  to  120,  but  variable. 
There  was  some  slight  shivering,  and  the  extremities  were  ra- 
ther cold,  while  the  head  was  above  the  natural  temperature; 
but  by  the  external  appliance  of  warm  fomentations  to  the  feet, 
and  slightly  tepid  vinq^r  and  water  to  the  bead,  a  more  equable 
beat  was  induced  over  the  whole  surface,  but  without  any  abate- 
ment of  the  more  urgent  symptoms.  Without  leaving  him  I  sent 
for  Dr  Abercrombie,  who  joined  me  at  six  f.  ic.,  when  the  pulse 
had  again  somewhat  increased  in  strength,  and  we  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  a  farther  abstraction  of  blood,  which  was  aecom^ 
plished  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  ounces  by  cupping  from  tbe 
temples,  but  produced  no  apparent  effect,  except  a  reduction  in 
the  force  of  the  circulation.  Pounded  ice  was  applied  to  the  bead, 
and  warm  fomentations  continued  to  the  feet.  On  our  visits  later 
in  tbe  evening,  no  improvement  bad  taken  place.  The  pulse^ 
though  reduced  in  strength,  varied  from  the  rate  of  80  or  9(> 
to  IM  within  the  shortest  possible  intervals,  and  the  respration 
also  was  very  irrq^lar ;  the  restlessness  was  undiminished,  and 
the  moaning  continued,  though  not  so  incessantly  as  in  the  a& 
temoon.  The  confusion  of  mind  had  become  still  greater,  and 
tbe  only  marks  of  oonseiousness  elicited  were  tbe  putting  out 
tbe  temgue  occasionally  when  desired,  and  the  expression  of  a 
simple  affirmative  oi  negative  in  answer  to  our  questions^  though 
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not  always  marked  by  intelligence.  There  was,  however,  no  im- 
patience of  light,  no  intolerance  of  sound,  no  violent  delirium. 
There  was  little  variation  in  the  state  of  the  symptoms  while  T 
remained  till  twelve  that  night.  The  pupils  were  rather  dilated, 
but  contracted  on  the  approach  of  lisht.  In  addition  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  pounded  ice  to  the  head,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  fomentations  to  the  feet,  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  a  purgative  draught  administered. 

I  saw  the  patient  early  next  morning,  Wednesday  April  1, 
when  a  young  relative,  of  the  medical  profession,  who  had  re- 
mained with  him  during  the  night,  reported  that  it  had  been 
passed  in  a  very  restless  manner ;  that  he  had  appeared  to  be 
asleep  twice  only ;  and  that  merely  for  the  space  of  about  ten  mi- 
nutes at  a  time ;  the  pulse  had  not  generally  exceeded  100,  but 
had  been  variable ;  there  had  been  two  evacuations  from  the  bow- 
els of  a  dark  slimy  appearance.  The  pulse  was  now  varying 
from  100  to  120,  and  when  I  again  visited  him  along  with  Dr 
Abercrombie  at  ten  a.  m.  we  found  it  to  be  pretty  steadily  at 
120;  thetonguefoul;  eyes  suffused;  restlessnessstillgreat,  though 
not  violent ;  confusion  of  mind  undiminished.  The  blister  had 
risen  well,  but  he  was  annoyed  by  strangury,  which  continued 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  pupils  were  now  con- 
tracted, and  but  little  obedient  to  the  impulse  of  light,  and  I 
observed  that,  in  getting  out  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
make  water,  which  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  by  means 
of  an  urinal  in  bed,  he  was  directed  to  the  chamber-pot  chiefly 
by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  act  of  swallowing,  though  reluctantly  commenced,  was  per- 
formed without  difficulty,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  take 
a  considerablequantity  of  mild  diluents,  and  some  teaspoonfuls  of 
the  SpL  Ether.  Nitros.  He  also  took  twice  or  thrice  a  little  thin 
arrow  root.  During  the  frequent  visits  which  Dr  Abercrombie 
and  I  made  during  the  day,  there  was  little  variation  in  the 
symptoms,  except  occasional  irregularity  in  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  and  breathing. 

As  Dr  Abercrombie  was  called  out  of  town  in  the  afternoon, 
I  requested  Professor  Turner  to  see  the  patient  with  me  early 
in  the  evening,  when  we  particularly  remarked  a  fixity  of  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  and  the  moveless  stare  of  the  widely  opened 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  follow  no  object.  The  restlessness,  particu- 
larly of  the  arms,  remained  as  before.  On  finding  some  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  pulse  and  heat  of  the  head,  it  was  deem- 
ed advisable  again  to  apply  leeches  to  the  temples  and  forehead, 
which  bled  freely.  On  our  subsequent  visits  the  only  change  was 
some  subsidence  of  the  restlessness,  and  towards  eleven  at  night 
a  greater  verging  towards  sleep,  than  had  occurred  since  the 
first  alarming  symptoms  manifested  themselves.     But  this  state 
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was  of  short  duration,  for  about  two  hours  afterwards*  one  a.  m. 
on  Thursday  momingy  I  found  him  with  increased  restlessness 
and  jactitation,  the  pulse  exceedingly  irregular,  though  by  no 
means  very  feeble,  the  breathing  varying  from  the  rate  of  10  to 
30  in  a  minute,  at  short  intervals,  but  more  generally  slow,  deep, 
and  laborious.  He  continued  much  in  the  same  state,  but  with 
a  gradually  weakening  pulse,  and  other  marks  of  sinking  till 
about  six  a.  m.  when  he  expired  without  any  struggle  or  con- 
vulsive motion,  except  the  most  rapid  and  incessant  rolling  to 
and  fro  of  the  eyeballs  for  about  two  hours  previous  to  disso- 
lution. 

Jnspectioti. — The  body  was  examined  thirty-two  hours  after 
death,  in  presence  of  Dr  Abercrombie,  Professor  Turner,  Dr 
Allen  Thomson,  Mr  Arthur  Anderson  surgeon,  a  relative  of 
the  family,  and  myself.  The  dissection  was  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely performed  by  Dr  Allen  Thomson. 

On  cutting  through  and  dissecting  off  the  scalp  nothing  un- 
usual was  observed,  excepting  perhaps  a  slight  turgescence  of 
the  cellular  substance  with  blood.  The  skull  was  of  a  very  re^ 
gular  oval  form,  and  its  parietes  of  a  generally  uniform  thickness 
throughout,  excepting  at  one  or  two  places  where  indentations 
on  the  inner  surface  received  the  glandulte  jPaccAtontt,  one'  of 
which  was  of  considerable  size. 

Before  opening  the  head,  the  body  was  laid  with  the  abdomen 
downwards,  and  the  head  raised  so  as  to  make  the  face  nearly 
in  a  vertical  position.  The  dura  mater  appeared  in  all  respects 
natural ;  the  veins  near  the  longitudinal  sinus  were  turgid  with 
blood. 

When  the  dura  mater  was  removed  a  layer  of  lymph  was  seeh 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  This 
lymph  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  within 
a  few  days  before  death,  having  the  pale  yellowish  spreen  colour, 
characteristic  of  recently  formed  coagulable  lymph.  A  great 
part  of  it  had,  however,  acquired  considerable  consistence,  so  as 
to  glue  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  firmly  together.  The  lymph 
was  effused  more  or  less  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
cerebrum.  It  was  much  thicker  and  more  dense  in  its  consist- 
ence just  behind  the  frontal  bone,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  In  this  place  the  lymph  was  de- 
posited in  such  quantity,  and  so  uniformly,  that  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes  could  be  seen ;  while  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum  it  occu- 
pied only  the  triangular  spaces  between  the  convolutions,  or  ra- 
ther between  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  folds  of  the  pia 
mater  descending  into  the  brain  between^the  convolutions. 
The  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  far  as  the  roof 
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of  the  lateral  Tentricles,  and  the  oorpua  caUosum^  was  remored 
in  thin  raocessiye  alicea,  and  it  was  found  thai  in  many  placet 
the  lymph  extended  from  themuface  to  aome  depth  between  the 
conrolutiona,  and  threads  or  small  patches  of  false  membrane 
were  formed.  In  some  instances  the  lymph  was  found  at  the 
Tery  bottom  of  these  spaces  between  the  folds  of  the  pia  maier. 

The  surfaces  of  the  two  hemispheres  which  are  in  contact 
with  one  another  were  also  each  or  them  partially  coyered  with 
a  layer  of  lymph,  which  made  them  adhere  to  one  another  in  a 
line  a  Uttle  way  above  the  corpus  caUoBumu  The  lymph  went 
no  farther  than  this  line  of  adhesion,  so  that  the  corpus  catlo* 
9um  was  left  quite  free  from  it 

On  the  surface  of  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  there  was  also  some 
lymph  efiused,  but  in  considerably  less  quantity  than  on  the  up- 
per surface  and  sides.  On  the  base  the  lymph  was  upon  the  whole 
distributed  in  a  more  uniform  layer,  and  at  one  place,  yii.  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  cerefrrtmi  and  cerebeUumy  and  extending 
a  little  backwards  from  it,  the  lymph  was  accumulated  in  greater 
quantity  than  in  any  other  place.  The  lateral  hemispheres  of 
the  certbeilum  were  also  corered  by  a  pretty  uniform  layer  of 
lymph ;  but  the  central  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the 
origins  of  the  nerres,  from  the  brain  and  meduUa  ohbrngata^  as 
well  as  the  pons  Varolii^  were  free  from  any  lymph-like  depo- 
sits. In  some  of  the  spaces  between  the  convolutions  the  lymph 
was  quite  soft,  and  in  some  places  where  there  was  no  lymph  a 
dear  fluid  was  effused. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  when  cut  into  appeared  quite  as 
firm  as  is  natural ;  it  might  perhaps  be  a  little  more  so,  owinff  to 
the  general  efiusion  of  watery  fluid  which  seemed  to  hare  ttf  en 
place.  From  the  same  cause  the  pia  mater  was  pealed  off  the 
whole  surface  with  g^at  ease. 

The  right  lateral  yentride  contained  nearly  one  ounce  of  a 
clear  fluid,  the  left  about  half  an  ounce.  They  communicated 
freely  with  one  another,  however,  by  the  hole  of  M<Miro« 

There  was  seen  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventri* 
cles,  especially  in  their  posterior  comua^  a  layer  of  lymph  of 
the  same  greenish-yellow  colour  as  that  effiised  on  the  sor« 
fiioe  of  the  brain,  but  of  a  much  softw  consistence,  indeed  so  soft 
as  to  have  very  nearly  the  appearance  of  pus.  The  serous  fluid 
of  the  ventricles  was  not,  however,  mixed  with  or  rendered  tur- 
bid by  this  matter.  This  lymph-like  matter  was  very  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  inner  suriaoe  of  the  ventricle  by  the  handle  of 
scalpel.     The  choroid  plexas  was  dightly  vesicular. 

No  other  morbid  appearance  presented  itself  in  the  brain. 
The  corpora  striaiay  tkalami  opikiy  corpora  quadrigemiruL, 
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fnnealaiandf  pons  Varolii^  oerebsUumf  and  meduUa  oUon^ata^ 
were  au  sound. 

iBef7iarAp«.*-The  case  now  detailed  to  the  Society  adds  another 
example  to  the  many  on  record  of  the  great  variety  in  the  symp* 
toms  in  individual  cases,  as  well  as  of  the  obscurity  which  so 
often  attend  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  In  the  present  instance  several  symptoms  were  wanting 
which  very  generally  accompany  the  progress  of  meningUis,  some 
of  which,  indeed,  have  been  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  the 
disease ;  but  we  bad  here  neither  impatience  of  liuht^  intolerance 
of  sound,  violent  delirium,  convulsions  nor  vomiting ;  for  I  con- 
sider the  slight  attack  of  bilious  vomiting  on  the  Tuesday  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  antimonial  mixture,  as  it  never  re- 
curred after  the  use  of  that  medicine  was  given  up. 

On  comparing  the  history  of  the  case  with  the  appearancee 
on  examination  of  the  head  after  death,  it  presents  also  some 
anomalies  not  easily  reconcilable,  and  such  as  I  have  not  met 
with  in  the  recorded  experience  of  any  of  the  writers  on  this 
subject.  From  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deposit  of  lymph, 
and  the  consistence  it  had  acquired  in  some  parts  of  the  mem* 
branous  covering  of  the  brain,  it  may,  J  think,  be  inferred,  that 
the  inflammatory  action  by  which  it  was  produced,  though  not 
perhaps  of  long  standing,  must  have  commenced  previously  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  alarming  symptoms  on  Tuesday,  and 
it  seems  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  patient  should  have  ex- 
perienced so  complete  a  remission  of  pain  of  the  head,  and  so 
great  general  relief,  in  the  interval  between  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  I  was  informed  also,  that  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  two  days  previous  to  my  being  called  to  see  him,  (which 
WAS  on  Mondav,)  be  had,  while  engaged  at  a  meeting  of  a  com- 
mission of  public  inquiry,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and 
an  active  part,  complained  of  intense  headach,  as  unfitting  him 
for  business,  and  had  in  consequence  given  up  an  intended  visit 
to  a  friend  in  the  country ;  but  on  the  following  day  be  made 
no  complaint,  and  appeared  to  his  family  and  friends  to  be  in 
his  usual  health  and  spirits.  When  I  first  saw  him  on  Monday, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  was  not  so  severe  as  I  bad  often 
seen  attending  the  epidemic  catarrh  or  influenza,  or  the  rheu- 
matic or  neuralgic  affections  of  the  head,  under  which  so  many 
individuals  were  suffering  at  that  season  ;  and  the  treatment  by 
leeching,  was  in  truth,  dictated  rather  by  a  desire  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  an  ordinary  illness  in  an  individual,  to  whom  time, 
and  ability  to  labour,  were  particularly  precious,  than  fit>m  any 
conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity,  or  dread  of  the  alarming  at- 
tack which  so  soon  followed.  It  is,  however,  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction, that  though  the  symptoms  were  in  many  respects  ob- 
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scure  and  aDomaloas,  the  treatment  was  directed  throughout  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  inflammation  and  avert  its  consequences. 
The  patient  was  unremittingly  watched  and  tended  throughout 
his  rapid  and  fatal  illness  by  an  excellent,  intelligent,  and  affec- 
tionate sister,  as  well  as  by  his  medical  attendants ;  so  that,  though 
our  efforts  unhappily  were  unavailing,  nothing  was  wanting,  at 
least  so  far  as  our  knowledge  and  judgment  extended,  or  the 
deepest  interest  and  warmest  affection  could  prompt. 

Aht.  V. — Two  Cases  of  Hasmatemesis,    By  C.  W.  Graham, 
M.  D.  Surgeon  Edinburgh  Militia. 

Cask  1. — Betwixt  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  of  the  morning  of 
the  11th  February  1834, 1  was  urgently  requested  to  visit  Miss — 
residing  at  the  house  of  Mr  G.  of  this  place.  On  being  admitted 
into  her  bed-room,  I  found  her  in  the  following  state.  Com- 
plains of  having  had  for  some  days  past  a  disagreeable  load  and 
uneasiness  about  the  pnecordia,  with  flushing  of  the  face  and 
total  loss  of  appetite ;  had  got  up,  and  taken  breakfast  with  the 
family  as  usuid ;  but  soon  after  became  sick  and  squeamish,  when 
she  ejected  from  the  stomach  nearly  half  an  English  pint  of  pure 
blood,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which 
was  in  a  basin  by  her  side.  Though  by  this  she  feit  much 
relieved,  she  was  chilly,  and  experienced  a  cold  creeping  sensa- 
tion along  the  inferior  extremities,  while  the  countenance  was 
pale.  She  had  some  headach ;  the  pulse  was  72,  moderately  strong ; 
the  tongue  white,  and  somewhat  loaded.  She  did  not  remember 
when  the  bowels  were  last  moved.  But  the  abdomen  on  making 
firm  pressure  felt  tender,  full  and  hard,  with  strong puhation  ex- 
tending from  the  epigastric  to  a  little  below  the  umbilical  region. 
The  catamenia  were  stated  to  be  regular. 

The  feet  were  immediately  immersed  in  warm  water,  and  I 
abstracted  from  the  arm  ten  ounces  of  blood,  when  she  got  faintish, 
but  soon  recovered  by  beingplaced  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Bot- 
tles of  warm  water  were  applied  to  the  feet.  A  domestic  enema 
was  also  directed  to  be  administered  immediately,  and  as  soon 
as  conveni^t  the  patient  was  to  take  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  fol- 
lowed by  six  grains  of  calomel.  When  I  vidted  the  patient  at 
two  oVlock  p,  M.,  one  large  dark-coloured  fetid  scybalous  mo« 
tion  had  taken  place  from  theglyster ;  the  pulse  was  1 10, hard  and 
regular ;  the  face  was  flushed ;  and  the  tongue  parched,  with  great 
thirst.  The  castor  oil  and  calomel  were  directed  to  be  repeated, 
and  the  face  and  hands  to  be  frequently  sponged  with  tepid  water 
and  vinegar. 

At  eight  p.  M.  the  patient  was  considerably  relieved.  She  had 
passed  two  dark,  fetid,  pitchy  motions ;  the  pulse  was  90,  and 
soft ;  the  surface  was  less  hot;  the  abdominal  pulsation  less  strong; 
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the  thirst  was  diminished ;  and  the  tongue  was  more  clean  and 
moist.  She  complained,  however,  of  being  faintish  occasionally. 
She  stated  that  she  had  had  two  attacks  of  vomiting  of  very  bitter 
stuff,  and  described  to  be  similar  to  what  has  been  passing  from 
the  bowels. 

She  was  now  ordered  to  take  at  bed-time  ten  grains  of  powder  of 
jalap,  and  four  grains  of  calomel,  with  as  much  of  the  electuary 
of  senna  as  might  make  a  bolus,  and  next  morning  four  ounces 
of  infusion  of  senna  with  Epsom  salts. 

On  the  12th  she  had  spent  a  comfortable  night,  and  three  stools 
of  a  dark  olive  appearance,  very  slimy,  were  passed.  There  was 
no  return  of  vomiting,  the  pulse  was  96,  moderately  full.  The 
tongue  was  dry  and  white;  the  urine  high-coloured;  the  thirst 
abated ;  abdominal  pulsation  still  continues,  but  not  so  violent 
as  at  last  night^s  visit ;  bowek  less  tender,  tense  and  full;  oppres- 
sion about  prcecordia  relieved ;  but  headach,  fsuntishness,  and 
flushing  efface  continued. 

Lemonade  or  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  for  common  drink ; 
gruel  for  diet.     Continue  tepid  sponging. 

Evening  visit. — Has  had  some  hours  of  comfortable  sleep, 
and  feels  refreshed.  The  headach  and  flushing  efface  continue ; 
pulse  about  100,  and  soft ;  tongue  less  loaded  and  moist, 
cleaning  towards  the  edges;  no  return  of  vomiting ;  and  faintish- 
ness  gone.  She  had,  from  a  second  dose  of  the  infusion  of  senna 
and  salts,  one  motion  of  a  more  natural  colour  and  odour;  fulness, 
tenderness,  and  tension  of  the  abdomen  still  more  diminished; 
thirst  inconsiderable ;  but  the  surface  is  hot  and  dry. 

A  powder,  consisting  of  three  grains  of  calomel  and  five  of 
the  antimonial  powder,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  at  the  hour  of 
rest. 

13th.  Had  a  tolerable  night;  perspiration  general  over  the 
body,  which  still  continues  moderate ;  the  pulse  had  fallen  to 
80,  and  was  calm ;  bowels  open,  and  motions  assuming  a  more  na- 
tural appearance  in  every  respect ;  abdominal  pulsation  weaker, 
but  there  still  continued  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness  over  the 
left  hypochondriac  region.  The  thirst  and  headach  were  gone, 
more  liveliness  and  expression  of  countenance.  A  little  beef- 
tea  was  now  allowed. 

Evening  visit.  Continues  much  in  the  same  state.  The  colo- 
cynth  pill  was  ordered  at  bed-time  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  fifteen 
grains. 

14th.  On  the  14th  she  was  much  improved ;  and  on  the  15th, 
the  bowels  were  regular,  and  the  excrements  natural  in  regard 
to  colour  and  odour ;  and  all  ailment  was  gone. 

Case  2. — Saturday,  April  4,  1835.  I  was  requested  to 
visit  Mr  T.'^s  servant,  Mary  B.,  aged  27,  stout,  and  plethoric  in 
her  habit,  who,  whilst  stooping,  was  seized  with  vomiting  of 
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blood.  I  found  her  in  bed,  eompUining  of  a  tense  of  great  load 
and  oppression  at  the  pnecordiaj  with  considerable  pain  on  pres- 
sure over  the  epigastric  region.  The  skin  was  of  natural  heat ; 
the  fkce  pale ;  the  pulse  9£»  full  and  compressible  (  die  tongue 
dry  in  the  centre,  and  slightly  furred ;  thirst  rather  urgent ;  the 
bowels  said  to  be  open,  but  motionB  very  scanty,  and  of  a  dark 
colour.  The  catamefria  were  present^  and  are  so  legolariy 
every  three  weeks.  She  had  an  attack  similar  to  this  about  six 
years  ago. 

Twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  immediately  drawn  from  the 
arm ;  and  she  was  desiied  to  take  immediately  a  bolus,  consist- 
ing of  six  grains  of  calomel,  a  scruple  of  jalap  powder,  and  a  little 
electuary  of  senna,  and  the  same  in  the  course  of  three  hours 
afterwards.  After  the  bleeding,  the  pulse  at  98,  became  softer 
and  more  ftill ;  and  the  expression  of  countenance  was  more  ex- 
panded and  florid. 

Half  after  8  f.  m.  There  was  no  return  of  vomiting;  pulse 
84i,  soft,  and  moderately  fiill ;  thirst  continued.  As  tlie  medi- 
cine had  not  acted,  the  bolus  was  directed  to  be  immediately  re- 
peated, to  have  gruel  ibr  diet,  and  early  next  morning  to  take, 
six  ounces  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  Epsom  salts.  The  blood 
in  the  first  drawn  cup  was  sisy,  that  in  the  others  natural. 

6th.  10  A.  M.  She  had  passed  an  indifferent  night  The 
pain  over  the  epigastrium,  however,  was  only  felt  when  pressure 
was  made,  or  on  uking  a  ftiU  inspiration.  The  tongue  was  clean 
and  moist ;  thirst  gone ;  the  expression  of  countenance  lively ; 
and  the  pulse  76,  natural  as  to  fulness  and  strength ;  and  six 
very  fetid  motions,  scybalous  and  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  had 
been  passed.  The  patient  was  instructed  to  take  at  mid-day 
three  ounces  of  the  saline  infusion  of  senna.  Barley-water  or 
gruel,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  or  orange  juice,  was 
allowed  for  diet 

7  P.  M.  She  had  been  rather  restless  during  the  afternoon, 
with  increase  of  thirst ;  the  pulse  94,  frequent,  and  somewhat 
contracted,  and  the  tongue  white.  Two  of  the  compound  rhu- 
barb pills  were  directed  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

6th.  11  A.  M.  Slept  well  until  six  this  morning ;  but  on  being 
raised  to  have  the  bowels  moved,  had  a  slight  recurrence  of  the 
Toroiting  of  blood ;  has  had  three  extremely  dark  fetid  bilious- 
looking  motions.  The  pulse  was  1  SO,  soft,  and  weak ;  the  tongue 
white ;  face  pale ;  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  breast,  but  none 
when  firm  pressure  is  made  on  the  epigastrium.  She  felt  faint- 
ish  on  being  moved.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  painful  part 
of  the  breast,  and  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  administered. 
Absolute  rest  and  low  diet  were  ei\joined. 

9  P.  M.  She  had  a  slight  return  of  vomiting  of  blood,  dark 
and  grumous  in  its  nature.     The  bowels  were  well  opened  by 
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tbe  oil,  but  the  motions  were  black,  oily,  and  pitchy.  Thirst  is 
gone ;  the  tongue  is  whitish  and  moist ;  the  pulse  100,  soft,  and 
has  gained  strength ;  expression  of  countenance  lively;  and,  by 
her  own  account,  she  says  that  she  feels  better.  Blister  not  yet 
removed- 

7th.  11  A.  M.  Had  no  sleep  until  four  this  morning }  has  had 
two  motions,  less  consistent,  but  still  very  black ;  tongue  more 
dean  and  mdst ;  pulse  90,  strfi,  and  of  moderate  strength ;  ex- 
pression of  countenance  improving,  and  not  so  anxioqs.  The 
blister  had  risen  well,  and  the  soreness  in  the  breast  gone.  She 

^"r,^*^./^"®"*  •***•*"  <^  "P*^™  »°  »he  gastrocnemU  muscles. 
— The  half-ounce  dose  of  castor  oil  was  repeated,  and  the  same 
diet  was  omtinued. 

9  V.  M.  Has  slept  a  good  deal  topday,  and  feels  refreshed 
from  It ;  two  moUons  from  the  oil,  loose,  and  of  a  dark  ginger- 
bread  appearance ;  pulse  96,  sofk,  an4  i«guhir.  No  return  of 
spasm  in  the  legs. 

On  the  8th  she  had  passed  a  good  night,  and  felt  better;  had 
a  slight  return  of  the  spasms  after  last  night's  visit.  The  pulse 
continues  at  90,  soft;  no  motion  ;  tongue  slightly  ftirred,  clean 
and  moist  at  the  tip  and  edges.— The  castor  oil  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  ounce  was  repeated. 

8  p.  M.  Three  motions  similar  to  the  last ;  pulse  88 ;  tongue 
fcssfmred;  skin  cool ;  thirst  gone;  has  felt  a  relish  for  the 
food  taken  to-day.— To  have  a  little  porridge  and  milk. 

9th.  Slept  well;  pulse  88,  soft,  and  regular}  no  motion; 
tonpie  moist,  and  furred  in  a  slight  degree;  complains  of  pain 
in  the  heirf.— i?ep.  Olei  Bicini  |m.  ut  A«rt.-Wcak  beehtea 
wras  allowed  for  dinner. 

About  four  o'clock  I  was  desired  to  see  her  without  delay. 
After  taking  the  oil  she  felt  some  uneasiness  at  stomach,  with 
increiue  of  headach ;  and  immediately  on  swallowing  the  beef 
tea,  she  vomited  a  considerable  quanUty  of  dark  coagulated  eru- 
wous  blood,  along  with  the  oil ;  soon  after  anotbef  recurrfncc 
of  the  hemorrhage  took  place,  and  pure  blood  made  its  appear, 
ance,  which  coagulated  on  becoming  cold.  The  pulse  wis  mo- 
derate in  strength  apd  fulness,  but  very  soft  and  compressible. 
She  felt  thirsty,  and  was  uncommonly  pale,  the  vital  powers 
beinglaid  appirently  prmtrate.  Before  my  arrival  theCwels 
had-been  acted  upon,  and  the  motion  bore  the  appearand  and 
consistence  of  pitch—She  was  now  instructed  to  tKScon 
sistmg  of  a  grain  and  a-half  of  opium,  and  two  gr^s  of  aceUte 

.Jj:.i^'  ?•  '**"™  f  *!  vomiting;  pulse  108,  improving  in 
eteength;  tongue  rather  dry;  some  tSirst;  hesdacfi  gonf- 
She  was  ordered  to  take  at  ten  o'clock  a  pill  consistine  ^three 
quarters  of  a  grain  of  opium  and  one  grain  of  ac2  of  S 
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and  a  second  pill  of  the  same  strength  in  the  course  of  four 
hours  thereafter.  Gruel  or  barley-water  to  be  taken  cold,  in 
small  quantities  occasionally ;  cool  air  to  be  freely  admitted ;  and 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  patient  on  no  account  be  raised  into 
the  erect  posture,  but  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude. 

10th.  She  had  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  says  she  has 
no  complaint.  The  skin  is  cool ;  face  of  a  chlorotic  appearance ; 
the  tongue,  lips,  and  gums  rather  pale,  the  former  somewhat 
furred ;  pulse  98,  small,  and  soft ;  no  motion  from  the  bowek ; 
no  thirst-'iS'uma/  atatim  Pulv.  Jalap.  3ss. ;  Cahmehnos  gr.  vi. 
et  iribus  haris  prtBteritis  SodiB  PkosphaL  §ss.  ejr  aqua.  Gruel 
and  arrow-root  for  diet. 

8  p.  M.  Vomited  the  salts ;  no  motion ;  pulse  96 ;  no  thirst. 
]QL.  Eat,  Cathart  $u  Ht^cyam.  Nigri  3SS.  Af.et  in  PU, 
XX.  ixqual€9  divide^  quatum  capiat  duos  staiim. 

1 1  th.  Passed  a  good  night ;  pulse  94,  rather  firm ;  tongue  pale 
and  moist,  still  furred  in  a  slight  degree  towards  the  centre;  the 
skin  is  cool ;  passed  two  dark-coloured  feculent  motions.  The 
pills  continued.     Same  diet. 

8.  p.  M.  Has  been  tolerably  well  all  day ;  pulse  90,  soft ;  no 
motion  from  the  pills  ordered  at  the  morning  visit.  They  were 
therefore  desired  to  be  repeated  at  the  hour  of  rest. 

12th.  Slept  well;  pulse  86,  regular  and  soft;  the  bowels  have 
been  twice  opened,  and  the  motions  are  of  a  more  natural  appear- 
ance; the  tongue  is  pale,  but  less  ftirred.     Same  diet. 
13th.  Continues  toimprove;  was  allowed  to  take  a  Seidlita  powder. 
14th.  Going  on  well. 

15th.  Dismissed,  with  strict  injunctions  to  attend  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  htemaiemesu^  when  it  occurs  in  fe- 
males, is  generally  vicarious  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  But  that 
in  the  foregoing  cases,  it  did  not  originate  ftom  such  a  cause  is 
an  undoubted  fact ;  as  the  Co/amenta  were  in  both  quite  regular, 
and  in  Mary  B.  were  present  at  the  time  when  attacked  with  the 
disease. 

That  the  disease  in  question  did  not  depend  on  any  organic 
affection  of  the  viscera  contained  in  the  abdomen  is  equally  true ; 
for  after  the  most  minute  examination  none  could  be  detected. 
But  that  it  owed  its  cause  to  an  overloaded  state  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  recovery  of  both  patients 
under  a  course  of  puigatives.    No  symptom  of  much  importance 

occurred  in  the  case  of  Miss ,  excepting  the  pulsation  in 

the  epigastrium,  which  evidently  arose  from  the  quantity  of 
indurated  feces  impacted  in  the  colon ;  the  pulsation  of  the 
aorta  being  consequently  more  easily  felt  through  a  hard  inter- 
mediate  than  a  soft  substance. 
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The  spasmodic  affection  of  ^e  gasirocnemii  muscles  in  Mary 
fi/s  case  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  very  acrid  state  of 
the  hepatic  secretion,  acting  on  the  nervous  system.  The  re- 
lapse in  her  case  was  partly  owing  to  her  making  a  rash  attempt 
to  get  out  of  bed. 

Dalkeith,  \Sth  June  1885. 


Art.  yi.-^-^Contribution  to  Statistics  cf  the  British  Army. 
By  Henry  Marshall,  Deputy  Inspector-Greneral  of  Army 
Hospitals. 

No.  III. 

The  following  ofRcial  return  of  the  Mortality  which  occurred 
among  the  men  of  the  British  Army  serving  in  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands,  from  January  1796  to  Slst  De- 
cember 1805,  being  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  extracted  from  the 
United  Service  Journal  for  the  month  of  July  1835. 
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13,650 
1M19 
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14,430 
16,547 
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11,410 
11,558 
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366 
133 
91 
197 
106 
142 
76 
69 
139 
129 
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134 
104 
228 
302 


71 
60 
139 
103 


1724 


497 
241 
^02 

89 
816 
382 
123 

84 
252 
187 


2253 


930 
345 
186 
90 
191 
338 
114 
110 
327 
360 


2991 


955 
333 
171 
126 
167 
334 
135 
128 
239 
253 


2826 


1273 
377 
207 
90 
144 
36(J 
130 
171 
161 
360 


3279 


850 
540 
916 
116 
124 
222 
83 
161 
197 
203 


908 
380 
176 
104 
127 
14K 
64 
134 
138 


2712  2402 


24,916 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Strength  of  the  British  Army  serving 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  from  1796  till  1805, 
and  irom  1810  to  1828  inclusive,  together  with  the  annual 
cent^mal  ratio  of  Mortality  from  1796  till  1828,  being  a 
period  of  S8  years. 

Mean  ceotenmal 
Centeaimal  ratio  of  roortalitjr 
Yean.  Strength.     Deatfaf.     ratio  of     in  each  of  the  fol- 
mortality.      lowing  periodi. 


1796,  15,988  6585  41.3 

1797,  14,709  4080  ^.7 

1798,  13,650  li)56  14.3 

1799,  12,419  1240  9.9 

1800,  13,358  1599  11.9 
180J,  14y439  2770  19.2 

1802,  16,547  1316  8. 

1803,  12,067  1173  9.7 

1804,  IMIO  2085  23. 
^1805,  11,558  2170  I8.7 
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Compiled  from  materialt 

extracted  from  the  Uoited 

Service  Joonal  of  /uly ' 

1835. 
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Mr  MarshalFs  Contributioik  to 


Years  Sfcreogtli.    Detdit. 


Mean  eeotetimal 

Centeamal  raUo  of  roortalkf 

ratio  of      in  each  of  the  fol- 

tnortality.      lowing  periods 


Compiled  from  materials 
communicated  by  DrRo- 
bert  Jackson,  Vide  vol.  i. 
Transactions  of  the  Me- 
dical Society  of  London. 


Compiled  ftom  returns 
transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
jutanuGeneral  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  3d  June  1829. 


-          '  ■ 

1808, 

11. 1 

1807, 

9.7 

S.9 

1808, 

16.6 

J809, 

14.2 

'1810, 

10,691 

1688 

15.7 

1811, 

9.733 

1515 

15.5 

1812, 

10,807 

1031 

9.5 

1813, 

11,277 

870 

7.7 

1814, 

9,204 

791 

8.5 

1815, 

8,931 

1048 

12.7 

1816, 

6,153 

969 

15.7 

1817, 

3,882 

909 

23.4 

1818, 

3,423 

487 

14.2 

<   18)9, 

3,344 

319 

afr 

n.3 

1820, 

3,108 

358 

11.5 

1821, 

2,804 

427 

15.2 

1822, 

2,880 

223 

7.7 

1823, 

3,421 

163 

4.7 

1824^ 

4,051 

309 

7.6 

1825, 

3,688 

375 

10.1 

1826, 

4,208 

316 

7.3 

1827, 

4,044 

380 

9.4 

1828, 

3.858 

308 

8. 

Mean  of  33  years. 


13.4 


Table  II. — Showing  the  Centesimal  Ratio  of  Mortality  among 
the  Troops  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  in  the  di£ 
ferent  months  of  the  year,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  or  from 
1796  to  1805  inclusive. 


Centesimal  ratio 

Months, 

Deaths. 

of  deaths. 

January, 

1614 

6.5 

February, 

1197 

4.8 

March, 

1036 

4.2 

April, 

1429 

6.7 

May, 

1459 

59 

June, 

1724 

6.9 

July,  . 

*    2253 

a7 

Augu&C, 

2991 

11.9 

September, 

2826 

11.4 

October, 

3279 

13.3 

NoTeraber, 

2712 

10.9 

December, 

2402 

97 

24,916 


100.0 


According  to  the  aboye  table,  March  is  the  healthiest,  and 
October  the  most  unhealthy  months  of  the  year  in  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Island  command,  which  comprehends  the 
islands  of  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  St  Vincent^s,  St  Lu- 
cia, Dominica,  Antigua,  St  Christophe]:^s,  the  Bahamas,  Guy- 
ana on  tiie  Continent,  and  all  the  other  tropical  British  posses- 
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none  in  the  West  Indies  and  Continent  of  South  America,  ex- 
cept the  Island  of  Jamaica  and  the  settlement  of  Honduras, 
which  form  a  separate  command.  The  troops  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  which  He  in  about  83^  North  Latitude,  report  to  the 
Commander  of  the  forces  in  Lower  Canada. 

Table  III.— Showing  the  Strength,  Mortality,  and  Centesimal 
Ratio  of  Mortality  of  the  British  troops  employed  in  Jamaica 
and  Honduras,  as  also  of  the  colonial  troops  employed  in  Ja- 
maica, Honduras,  and  the  Windward  and  Leewaid  Islands, 
from  1810  to  18S8,  compiled  from  returns  transmitted  to  the 
Adjutant-General's  office,  in  pursuance  oS  an  order  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Commons,  dated  2d  June  18^. 
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In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  Vol.  zl.,  page  319,  I  sub- 
mitted a  statement  of  the  strength  and  mortality  of  the  troops 
of  the  line  in  the  Jamaica  command  from  1812  till  1828,  but 
as  the  materials  from  vhich  that  return  was  made  up  were  not 
official,  I  have  compiled  the  present  table,  and,  as  it  is  derived 
from  well  authenticated  documents,  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  results. 

On  comparing  these  tables  with  the.  return  of  the  health  and 
mortality  of  the  troops  employed  in  Ireland  for  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years,  or  from  1797  to  1828,  inclusive,  as  given  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Joumid,  Vol.  xl.,  page  ^9,  two  circum« 
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sUnces  attract  attention.  1«^,  The  lemaricabk  difierenoe  in 
the  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  two  ooanlriea,— the  mortality  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Island  command  being  about  nine  times, 
and  the  mortality  in  the  Jamaica  command  being  ten  times,  that 
which  occurred  in  Ireland.  Si^,  The  comparatively  unifofra  ra* 
tio  of  mortality  among  the  troops  in  Ireland,  when  compared  with 
the  amraal  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  West  India  stations.  The 
lowest  oentesimal  ratio  of  mortality  in  Ireland  during  the  period 
staled  was  l.l,  or  1  death  in  90,  and  the  highest  S.,  or  1  in  50 ; 
whereas  the  extreme  ratios  in  Tables  No.  I.  and  III.  are  47, 
or  1  in  32,  and  47.S,  or  1  in  S|.  The  highest  ratio  of  morta- 
Hty  in  Ireland  is  never  mom  than  douUe  the  lowest,  whereas, 
by  the  above  tables,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  mortidity  in  the 
West  Indies  is  sometimes  ten  times  higher  in  one  year  than  it 
is  during  another.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  period  of  life 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  different  regiments  in  the  British 
army,  whether  they  are  employed  at  home  or  abroad,  is  very  si- 
milar, the  extreme  ages  being  about  19  and  41  years,  conse- 
quently the  ratio  of  mortality  of  troops  serving  in  diiferent  sta- 
tions admit  of  comparison. 


Art.  VII. — Observations  on  Petechial  Fevers  and  Petechial 
Eruptions.  By  John  Home  Peebles,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  Florence,'  &c. 

In  presenting  the  following  observations  on  contagious  pete- 
chial or  eruptive  fever,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  various  febrile  diseases  to  which  the  human 
body  is  Uable,  nor  shall  I  engage  in  the  controverted  opinions 
which  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  contagious  or  non- 
contagious nature  of  such  affections,  except  so  far  as  I  may  con- 
sider these  to  be  applicable  to  our  subject,  for  such  a  disquisi- 
tion would,  I  apprehend,  be  unsuitable  to  my  present  purpose, 
which  is  merely  to  communicate  certain  facts  and  illustrations 
on  the  character  of  a  species  of  fever  which  is  found  to  be  a6- 
companied  with  an  exanthematous  eruption  or  efflorescence  of 
the  skin,  from  whence  it  has  derived,  though  erroneously,  the 
name  of  petechial  disease. 

Before  tracing  the  history  of  this  fever,  and  describing  its 
character,  I  shall  6rst  examine  the  exanthematous  appearance 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  disease,  and  will  show 
the^difference  betwixt  this  eruption  and  that  cutaneous  affection 
to  which  the  name  of  petechia  has  usually  been  given,  arising 
from  a  certain  condition  of  the  system ;  an  affection  with  which 
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the  true  febrile  exantbefna  has  been  often  confounded,  and  the 
real  character  of  the  disease  thereby  frequently  obscured. 

On  consulting  the  writings  of  some  of  the  ancient  authors,  we 
find  that  petechial  eruptions  or  spots  were  often  observed  in 
some  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  which  they  treat  Hippocrates, 
Aetius,  Jacobus  de  Partubus,  and  others  allude  to  them  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  that  they 
were  particularly  mentioned  1^  Fracastorius  in  an  epidemic  fe- 
ver that  prevailed  at  that  time.  So  little,  indeed,  had  these 
eruptions  been  known,  that  they  were  considered  as  constituting 
a  new  disease,  which  had  only  appeared  then  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  fiom  the  eastern  shores,  or  from  the  islands  in 
the  Egean  sea,  particularly  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  I  unite, 
however,  in  opinion  with  other  Writers,  that  these  petechial  af- 
fections were  not  unknown  to  the  more  ancient  authors,  and  that 
tbey  were  only  brouffht  more  ftilly  into  notice  by  Fracastorius. 
From  that  time,  then,  they  began  to  be  better  understood, 
and  many  authors  have  since  published  accounts  of  various  epi- 
demics in  which  these  eruptions  generally  appeared ;  but  even, 
to  a  late  period  their  character  had  not  been  well  defined ;  there 
was  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  regarding  their  real  nature, 
and  a  want  of  discrimination  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  early 
symptoms  of  the  disease  with  which  they  are  associated,  when 
they  were  latterly  more  fiilly  described  by  Hasenohrl,  BurseriuF, 
PaUoni,  (and  other  recent  authors,)  who  give  the  best  account 
of  these  eruptions. 

As  the  term  PetechiiB  or  PeeiechuB^  as  it  should  be  called,  from 
the  word  pestte^  has  been  indiscriminately  used  in  expressing 
diflerent  kinds  of  aflections  of  the  skin  in  fevers,  I  shall  in  the 
sequel  apply  it  as  denoting  those  spots  or  stains  that  frequently 
occur  towards  the  last  stage  of  fevers,  and  as  symptomatic  of  an 
adynamic  or  putrid  state  of  the  system.  The  other,  or  true 
exanthematous  eruption,  I  would  call,  for  the  present,  the  con- 
tagious febrile  eruption,  when  I  mean  to  express  that  affection 
which  I  consider  to  be  pathognomonic  of  this  fever,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  variolous  eruption,  that  of  measles,  or  any  other 
exanthema  denote  the  respective  diseases  to  which  they  belong. 
This  contagious  febrile  eruption,  or,  as  it  has  been  improperly 
called,  primary^  is  an  exanthematous  affection,  the  production  of 
human  effluvia,  when  society  is  placed  in  circumstances  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,  favourable  for  its  developement,  and  should 
be  considered  the  effect  of  a  poison  eui  generis.  It  arises  from 
a  miasm  which  generates  in  the  human  body  an  eruptive  fever 
distinctfrom  all  others,  as  other  exanthematous  feversare  distinct. 
This  exanthema  appears  for  the  most  part,  from  the  third  to 
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the  seventh  day  of  the  fever.  In  a  few  cases  ifc  has  preceded 
the  fever,  and  in  others  its  appearance  has  been  deUyed  till  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day.  The  eruption  is  of  a  florid  or 
rather  bright  red  pink  colour,  or  that  of  the  rosa  cenHfoUaj 
being  the  product  of  inflammation,  and,  as  in  other  efflores- 
cences of  this  nature,  the  spota  disappear  on  pressure,  and 
soon  return  after  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  petechial  stains,  which  cannot  be  made  to  disa[qpear  in 
this  way. 

The  more  exuberant  resemble  the  measles,  and  have  been  mis- 
taken for  these,  but  this  eruption  is  more  papillar,  more  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  is  sensibly  elevated  to  the  naked  eye ;  and 
although  it  may  be  sometimes  grouped  or  crowded  togedier,  the 
spots  do  not  coalesce  so  much  as  the  measles,  but  each  papilla 
keeps  almost  always  separate  from  one  another.  The  eruption  is 
sometimes  vesicular,  and  is  occasionally  followed  by  desquama- 
tion of  the  surface  like  scarlatina*  The  papillae  are  occasionally 
not  so  distinct,  and  then  appear  scarcely  to  raise  the  epidermis^ 
and  in  such  cases,  without  accurate  examination,  they  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  the  miliary  eruption,  although 
they  are  difierent  in  character  ftom  the  latter,  and  may  in  such 
cases  be  generally  seen  raised  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  while  the 
difierence  of  colour  will  distinguish  them  from  the  petechial 
stains. 

This  exanthema  sometimes  covers  the  whole  body,  the  face 
and  hands  excepted,  although  I  have  seen  these  parts  also  co- 
vered in  a  warmer  climate,  but  it  is  more  frequently  confined  to 
the  breast,  epigastric  r^ion,  the  sides,  back,  arms,  and  thighs : 
and  ofken  in  some  constitutions,  where  the  disease  is  of  a  mild 
character,  as  in  children,  in  whom,  indeed,  it  sometimes  does  not 
appear  at  all,  it  will  only  be  discovered  on  the  epigastrium,  the 
sides,  and  back ;  parts  that  are  warmer  and  always  covered. 

It  does  not  recede  at  the  beginning  of  its  course,  except  some- 
times by  an  increase  of  the  disease,  by  improper  treatment,  or 
from  a  peculiar  condition  of  constitution,  when  the  disease  pas- 
ses on  rapidly  to  the  pernicious  state. 

It  is,  moreover,  sometimes  evanescent,  disappearing  in  one 
part  of  the  day,  and  returning  in  another,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
observed  at  certain  times  on  examination. 

Again,  the  spots  may  be  few  in  number,  as  in  some  other  ex- 
anthematous  diseases,  and  so  pass  unnoticed,  particularly  as  in 
such  cases  they  are  confined  to  parts  well  covered.  But  only 
one  or  two  instances  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  a  large  family, 
when  the  eruption  will  be  well-marked  in  the  others,  resembling 
in  this  respect  other  eruptive  fevers. 

This  affection  may  be  benign  throughout,  or  assume  a  ma- 
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Hgnant  character,  according  to  individual  diathesis,  the!*  nature 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  or  the  mode  of  treatment. 

The  petechial  or  symptomatic,  or,  as  they  have  been  impro- 
perly called,  secondary  eruptions,  are  simple  stains  or  ecchy- 
moses,  caused  by  transfusion,  or  transudation  of  blood  from 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin,  proceeding  from  an  advanced 
degree  of  atony  of  the  solids,  and  dissolution,  and  disoxigena- 
tion  of  the  blood  itself,  and  may  accompany  any  species  of  fe-^ 
ver  whatever,  even  the  eruptive  fevers,  when,  from  improper 
treatment  or  individual  peculiarity,  they  are  converted  into  an 
adynamic  state.  They  are  of  different  dimensions,  from  small 
points  or  stigmata^  to  large  patches  or  stripes  called  vibices. 
They  never  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  except  un« 
der  peculiar  constitutional  depravity,  original  or  acquired,  but 
generally  come  on  in  the  advanced  stage.  A  species  of  pete^ 
chuB  occurs  sometimes  early  in  the  fever,  chiefly  in  child* 
len  and  females.  The  spots  in  such  cases  resemble  flea-bites, 
and  have  been  mistaken  for  these.  Dr  Percival  in  his  Reports 
mentions  such  early  petechite  to  have  been  frequent  among  the 
children  in  the  Bedford  Asylum,  when  the  apartments  were 
much  crowded.  i)rs  Alison  and  Christison  have  also  remark- 
ed this  early  petechial  eruption  in  children  as  being  of  a  mild 
character.  They,  generally  soon  disappear  on  the  patients  being 
removed  to  better  ventilated  apartments,  and  treat^  with  purga- 
tives. Dr  Bateman  has  noticed  the  slighter  degree  of  purpura 
or  petechias  in  children  who  are  ill  fed,  and  nursed,  and  who  re^ 
sideincloseplaces,  where  they  are  little  exercised,  or  in  women  shut 
up  in  similar  situations,  and  debilitated  by  want  of  proper  food, 
and  by  fatigue,  watching,  and  anxiety.  These  seem  to  be  ana* 
logous  to  the  early  petechitB  in  fever,  and  both  proceed  from 
the  same  cause— a  peculiar  state  of  constitution,  which  predis- 
poses to  the  action  of  contagious  fever. 

In  such  cases  of  early  petechuB  both  these  and  the  febrile 
exanthema  will  be  found  together  in  adults,  and  the  petechuB 
which  generally  appear  late  in  the  disease  may  occasionally 
also  be  mixed  with  the  true  eruption,  that  is,  the  former  may 
have  come  on  before  the  latter  vanishes.  But  in  all  these 
cases  they  bear  no  relation  to  each  other,  no  more  than  pete- 
chial spots  do  to  the  variolous,  or  anv  other  exanthematous 
eruptions,  when  these  meet  together.  In  some  epidemics  the 
exanthema  has  been  prevented  from  showing  itself  by  the  dis- 
ease passing  so  rapidly  from  the  sthenic  to  the  putrid  state,  that 
it  has  not  had  time  to  make  its  appearance. 

If  we  examine  the  accounts  of  the  numerous  epidemics  that 
have  appeared  at  different  periods,  we  And  that  the  constant 
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charactir  of  this  contagious  ftbrile  aflection,  with  ito  peeolimr 
eruption,  has  been  almost  inTariaUy  the  same, — for  although 
some  authors  ms^  not  have  described  the  disease  so  clearly  mm 
others,  yet  we  shall  always  trace  the  leading  features  to  be 
similar.  Thus  some  of  the  writers  use  the  term  peieckuB  in  de* 
scribing  the  etuption,  when  it  is  evident  firom  the  character  <yf 
the  fever,  and  the  nature  of  the  cutaneous  aflfeetion,  they  eri- 
dently  mean  the  contagious  exanthema. 

I  might  here  proceed  to' illustrate  the  character  of  this  pete* 
chial  fever  firom  various  authors,  from  Valleriola,  who  describee 
well  this  disease,  as  it  occurred  in  Upper  Italy  in  1606,  down 
to  our  modem  writers.  But  I  shall  merely  mention  the  names 
of  some  of  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  Besidee 
that  of  Valleriola  and  others  already  mentional,  we  notice 
the  works  of  Coy  ttasus,  Andrea  Treviso,  Roboretus,  Pecrus  de 
Castro,  De  Haen,  Ramasiini,  Sagar,  Hildenbrand,  Moi^^agniy 
Dacianus,  Sarcoii^,  Rasori,  Frank,  Giannini,  Buffi^  and  Bar- 
sellotti,  in  all  of  which  the  character  of  the  fever  is  mentioned 
as  being  sthenic,  requiring  more  or  lees  of  bioodJeiting  at  the 
beginning,havingoften  associated  withitinflammatory  symptoms, 
and  occasionally  accompanied  with  critical  hemoirhagies.  The 
eruption  made  its  appearances  in  all  the  epidemics  mentioned 
by  these  anthors  from  the  «Sd  to  the  7th  day.  De  Haen  says 
^^'respondeo  criticas  petechias  dari  testantibus  authoribus  gra- 
vissimis,  Fracastorio,  Foresto,  Diemerbroeckio,  Sydenhamio,  et 
taeteris ;  verum  obeervari  dumtaxat  advenlanteaut  vigente  febre 
pestilentiali.^  Hasenobrl  has  given  one  of  the  best  histories 
of  this  fever,  when  describing  the  epidemic  at  Vienna  of  1767- 
89,  while  he  relates  at  the  same  time  the  inflammatory  fever 
which  prevailed  in  1760,  which  was  of  a  diflbreut  character. 

Sydenham  in  his  Schedula  Jionihria  describes  it  as  a  con. 
tagious  fever  accompanied  with  inflammatory  jmeumonic  symp. 
toms,  with  such  spots  as  are  termed  miliary  eruptions,  that  come 
out  all  over  the  body,  appearing  much  like  the  measles. 

Palloni  quotes  the  history  of  a  malignant  epidemic  that  was 
brought  into  Tuscany  by  Spanish  troops  in  17S!I,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  having  been  conflned  in  the  ships ;  it  communi- 
cated itself  to  many  of  the  attendants  in  the  hospitals,  and  con- 
tinued through  Tuscany  till  1736.  Likewise  tlie  epidemic 
that  raged  at  Florence  in  1767,  where  the  eruption  was  a  pro- 
minent symptom.  The  disease  arose  spontaneously  among 
some  of  the  poorest  people,  who  had  long  suflered  from  starva- 
tion, and  who  inhabited  close  and  filthy  dwellings.  The  same 
author  has  mentioned  several  striking  instances  of  this  fever  ap- 
pearing in  some  situations,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state 
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of  die  localities.  ''  Intheyetr  1801,''  Mjrs  Dr  PAllodi,  <<  an  ^rap^ 
tire  fever  of  a  malignant  description  appeared  in  the  Military 
Hospital  at  Florence,  among  the  soldiers  who  were  much  crowd* 
ed,  in  consequence  of  the  windows  being  imprudently  shut  to 
esdude  the  cold.  It  destroyed  a  great  many  of  the  sick,  and 
if  speedy  measures  had  not  been  adopted,  it  must  have  spread 
over  the  city."'  Dr  Palloni  having  been  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  superintend  their  cure,  was  himself  attacked  with  the 
disease.  It  was  remarked  that  no  case  of  contagious  fever  was 
observed  among  the  sick,  who  were  labouring  under  various  dis- 
(yrders,  till  the  eslemal  air  was  excluded* 

In  another  instance  this  physician  saw  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  fever  develope  itself  among  a  company  of  manuftcturers 
of  charcoal,  who,  to  the  number  of  40,  had  collected  themselves 
together  in  an  empty  warehouse  in  Leghorn.  The  place  was 
confined,  damp,  and  deprived  of  free  ventilation,  and  it  being 
winter,  they  had  kindled  little  heaps  of  char<^l  in  several 
parts.  They  were  all. taken  ill,  almost  at  the  same  time  of  this 
eruptive  fever,  characterised  by  the  severest  symptoms,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  them.  The  disease  was  in  this  instance 
also  prevented  Irom  spreading  by  strict  qjiarantine  regulations. 

In  December  1806,  a  Felucca  amved  at  I^eghoni,  with  84 
French  conscripts,  bettdes  12  other  persons.  The  whole  had 
been  perfectly  healthy  on  embarkation ;  but  the  ship  was  so 
small  in  proportion  to  their  number,  that  the  health  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  abeadysuffinring  on  theircoming  into  port.  ^*  Suspect- 
ing,^  saysDr  Palloni,.**  what  the  consequence  might  be  afterbeing 
thus  shut  up  in  so  dose  a  place,  I  refused  to  admit  them  to 
patique.  They  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  St  James^  Hos- 
pital — a  large  well«aired  building  under  the  quaraniine  laws. 
Almost  immediately  they  became  indisposed  to  the  number  of 
one-third  of  the  recruits.  The  remainder  were  re-shipped  on 
board  the  same  ship,  and  were  landed  at  Porto  Ferrqo  in  the 
Island  of  Elba,  where  they  communicated  the  disease  to  the  in- 
habitants.^ The  fever  was  of  the  eruptive  kind,  and  of  a  viru* 
lent  description.  Daric  spots  followed,  with  delirium,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength,  convulsions,  and  £ital  hcmorrhagies,  and 
the  most  malignant  symptoms.  The  greater  part  of  the  soldiers 
died,  and  the  disease  was  communicated  to  many  of  the  at- 
tendants. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  these  instances  of  spontaneous  con- 
tagious eruptive  fever  more  particularly,  because  Dr  Palloni 
considered  the  severe  epidemic  of  1 81 7,  to  which  I  shall  present- 
ly refer,  to  be  of  the  same  character.  **  I  have  ascertained,"^ 
says  Dr  Palloni,  **  after  the  most  attentive  inquiry,  that  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  eruption  are  always  the  same,  not  only 
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in  the  actual  epidemic,  but  in  all  the  cases  of  ezanthematoua 
eruptive  fever  produced  by  contagion,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
spurious  symptomatic  appearance  which  sometimes  accotnpaniea 
fever  of  a  putrid  or  malignant  character ;  and  the  fever  may 
either  arise  sporadically,  or  become  epidemic,  and  extend  over 
a  whole  province  ;  and  1  unite  with  Burserius,  Rubini,  CenK 
and  others,  in  considering  the  fevers  of  prisons,  ships,  &c.  as 
under  the  same  denomination,  and  of  the  same  nature  and  ori- 
gin.*" I  perfectly  concur  in  the  sentiments  here  expressed,  and  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  fever  is  most  distinct  from  the 
common  remittent,  or  gastric,  or  simply  nervous  fevers. 

The  epidemic  alluded  to,  which  I  had  ample  opportunities 
of  seeing  at  liCghorn,  commenced  in  February  1817,  in  conse- 
quence of  crowds  of  poor  people  flocking  into  the  cities  and  lar. 
ger  towns  in  search  of  provisions,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  so  scarce  as  to  occasion  much  distress  among  the  lower 
'  classes,  extending  even  to  the  mountain  districts.  The  fever,  it 
was  remarked,  made  its  appearance  first  in  those  houses  that  were 
situated  in  narrow  streets  and  close  confined  parts  of  the  town^ 
where  the  miserable  mendicants  had  collected  together,  in  a  state 
of  much  depression  of  body  and  mind ;  and  from  these  localities 
it  spread  over  the  whole  country. 

From  the  cases  which  fell  under  my  own  observation,  the  dis* 
ease  resembled  closely  the  contagious  fever  usually  prevalent  in 
this  country— from  its  mode  of  invasion,-^the  great  and  ofWn 
sudden  prostration  of  strength--*the  tendency  to  inflammation 
of  some  internal  organ,  especially  of  the  cerebral  and  pulmonary 
systems, — ^the  irritative  sthenic  character  of  the  fever, — ^the 
hard  contracted  and  frequent  state  of  the  pulse  at  the  beginning, 
— severe  headach  and  giddiness— flushed  countenance,  throbbing 
of  the  temples,  suffused  watery  heavy  state  of  the  eyes,  with  a 
dull  stupid  intoxicated  expression,— p-the  tongue  white  in  the  cen** 
tre,  or  yellow  with  florid  tip  and  edges. 

The  skin  generally  hot  and  burning,  and  studded  with  an  ex* 
anthematous  papillar  eruption,  which  commonly  made  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day ;  and  seemed  essmtial 
to  the  disease.  Hemorrhagies  sometimes  occurred  at  this  stage 
with  relief  to  the  symptoms.  One  patient  had  copious  hsemop. 
tysis  on  the  third  day,  and  the  eruption  had  then  covered  'the 
whole  body.  The  character  of  the  fever  was  decidedly  that  of 
an  exanthematous  disease,  and  of  a  remittent  type.  It  frequent- 
ly  passed  through  its  course  in  a  simple  form,  that  is,  without 
being  complicated  with  any  local  afiection,  but  it  was  also  often  asso« 
ciated  with  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ,  and  the  cere* 
bral  and  pulmonary  systems  were  most  commonly  attacked,  the 
latter  chiefly  during  the  cold  weather,  when  such  disorders  were 
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prevalent  The  abdominal  viscera  were  also  liaUe  to  be  involved, 
and  hepatic  lesions  and  derangements  were  more  firequeiit  than 
in  this  country,  and  in  such  cases  the  skin  had  a  deeper  tinge, 
the  tongue  was  of  a  deeper  yellow,  the  urine  darker,  and  the  al  vine 
dejections  more  bilious.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  the  fever 
loat  its  remissions ;  and  was  observed  occasionally  to  pass  into 
the  aUxic,  adynamic,  or  putrid  state.  The  pulse,  which  had 
become  more  soft  and  undulating  on  the  developement  of 
the  eruption,  was  now  more  frequent,  feeble  and  sometimes  ir- 
regular, the  eyes  more  suffused,  the  face  more  flushed,  the 
tongue  dark,  dry,  and  tremulous,  and  covered  with  a  brown  or 
black  crust,  subsultus,  tremors  and  convulsions  supervened,  in- 
voluntary discharges  of  the  alvine  or  urinary  secretions,  or  the 
total  suppression  of  the  latter,  the  alvine  evacuations  dark  and 
fetid.  Hemorrhagies  sometimes  occurred  in  this  state,  and  were 
almost  always  fatal.  On  dissection  traces  of  inflammation  were 
frequently  found  in  some  of  the  viscera,  particularly  in  the  brain 
and  its  investments.  But  such  morbid  appearances  were  not 
considei^ed  the  necessary  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  conta- 
gious principle  in  the  different  organs,  and  depended  much  on 
individual  idiosyncrasy,  or  even  the  particular  season  of  the 
year,  for  many  passed  through  the  disease  without  any  severe 
local  affections  whatever. 

Farotis  was  observed  by  some  practitioners,  particularly  in 
the  latter  stages,  and  retrocession  of  the  febrile  eruption  increas- 
ed the  cough  and  fever. 

It  was  remarkable  the  effect  which  the  cold  and  damp  wea- 
ther had  in  increasing  the  disease,  and  this  has  been  obsenr. 
ed  also  by  Sarcon^  and  others;  and  it  may  be  here  noticed,  that 
although,  as  in  the  epidemic  at  Naples,  intermissions  even  of 
the  febrile  action  sometimes  occurred,  yet  this  circumstance  is 
to  be  ascribed  either  to.  a  want  of  vitality  in  the  individual  con- 
stilution,  or  to  the  virulence  of  the  principle  of  contagion,  or 
both  united,  rather  than  to  any  influence  of  climate,  for  not  only  < 
did  the  fever  occur  in  this  type  where  malaria  is  Jiot  found  to 
exert  its  influence,  but  the  very  stato  of  the  weather  or  season 
which  increased  so  much  the  severity  of  the  fever  was  always 
known  to  destroy  the  poison  of  marsh  effluvia.  That  a  certain  at- 
mospheric influence  does  prevail  in  the  low  countries  in  Italy, 
even  during  the  winter,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  various  febrile  diseases,  I  must  allow,  and  this  may  ac- 
count in  some  degree  for  this  fever  assuming  more  decidedly  the 
remittent  type  than  in  this  climate.  But  the  circumstance  of 
cold  weather  increasing  the  eruptive  fever,  and  destroying  the 
other,  should  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  fever,  independent 
of  its  conugious  nature  and  peculiar  eruption,  from  any  species 
of  fever  arising  from  marsh  effluvia.     In  the  course  of  the  previ- 
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OU8  autumn,  even  unto  the  banning  of  the  winter  fleason,  when 
remittent  fevers  prevail  so  much  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  low 
parts  of  the  country,  I  had  occasion  to  see  the  dtference  of  type 
betwixt  these  and  the  eniptive  fever  which  followed  so  close 
after  it,  and  I  can  assert  that  the  diseases  were  perfectly  distinct 
in  some  of  the  leading  features,  and  most  certainly  I  never  saw 
then  or  since  any  ease  of  remittent  fever  communicated  by  con- 
tagion. 

llie  epidemic  I  have  said  commenced  in  February.  It  con« 
tinned  to  increase  in  virulence  and  to  spread  rapidlv  till  the  month 
of  June,  when  it  began  gradually  to  decline,  and  finally  disap- 
peared in  September  or  October.  The  police  regulations  con- 
tributed much  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the 
hot  weather  assisted  also  in  extinguishing  the  contagion,  at  least 
I  remarked  the  number  of  new  cases,  both  in  private  practice 
and  in  the  hospitals,  sensibly  diminished  as  summer  heat  ad« 
vanced. 

In  addition  to  the  authors  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  j 
mav  refer  also  to  the  following,  who  have  observed  this  eruption, 
Valentini  of  Rome  in  his  Institutiones  Medicinse  Practtca?, 
Pringle  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Army.  Dr  Barker 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  exanthema  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Dublin  Transactions,  and  Dr  Alison  in  his  excellent 
paperontheepidemicfeverof  1827,published  in  the98d  Number 
of  this  Journal.  Andral,  Louis,  and  Chomel  have  also  noticed 
them.  In  examining  the  histories  of  this  eruption,  as  recorded 
by  these  French  writers,  it  is  obvious  that  Andral  mingles  this 
exanthematous  affection  with  petechial  spots,  and  we  observe 
that  the  eruption  occurred  later  in  the  disease  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  cases  related  by  them,  and  that  the  exanthema 
was  less  numerous  than  in  the  cases  noticed  by  us,  and  by 
the  greater  number  of  the  authors  whom  we  have  quoted.  But 
this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
diarrhoea,  which  we  find  was  an  almost  constant  symptom  in 
these  cases,  and  it  is  besides  possible  that  when  this  fever  is  com- 
plicated with  severe  gastric  or  gastro-enteritic  affections,  this  pe- 
culiar distinctive  character  of  the  fever  may  be  somewhat  ob- 
scured. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  the  continent,  my  attention  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  from  observing  the  same 
kind  of  eruption  in  several  cases  of  typhous  fever  which  fell  un-. 
der  my  care.  From  this  time  I  prosecuted  the  inquiry,  and 
took  occasion  to  examine  the  patients  in  the  fever  wards  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
after  two  years  observations,  I  have  found  the  character  of  the 
eruption,  the  period  of  its  appearance,  and  other  symptoms,  to 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  description  already  given. 
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When  I  saw  the  pttient  befiire  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  the 
exanthema  waa  more  or  leas  clearly  marked,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  cases  that  I  did  not  see  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  it  wae 
still  visibie,  either  alone  or  more  frequently  mixed  with  petechial 
stains.   I  very  rardy  failed  in  discovering  it  in  those  patients  I 
aaw  in  their  own  houses,  dor  there  I  had  a  better  chance  of  see- 
ing them  early  in  the  disease.     The  exceptions  were  cbieiy 
children  under  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  whom,  as  I  have  said« 
the  exanthema  fireqoendy  does  not  appear  at  all.     In  some 
adults  abo  it  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  readily  overlooked,  and  in 
such  cases  as  well  as  in  children  the  disease  was  altogether  of 
a  milder  character.     I  noticed  diat  there  were  fewer  cases  with 
proAise  or  copious  efflorescence  than  I  had  seen  in  Italy,  and 
that  in  the  greater  proportion  it  was  less  vivid,  and  confined 
to  the  epigastric  and  abdominal  regions,  the  sides,  and  back. 
This  circomstance  may  be  owing  to  the  disease  not  being  epi«> 
demic,  and  Dr  Alison,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  ob* 
served  it  in  those  seasons  when  the  fever  prevatied  most  ejH- 
demieally.    Like  the  eruption  in  other  exanthematous  diseases, 
I  have  seen  it  of  diflerent  degrees  in  the  same  family.     Thus 
I  have  noticed  one  or  two  with  pretty  exuberant  eruption  all 
over  the  body,  the  face  and  hands  excepted,  two  or  three  less  nu*- 
merous,  and  one  or  two  with  very  few  or  no  papillss  at  all.     But 
nfanost  always  the  other  symptoms  corresponded  in  severity  or 
mildness.  I  have  also  remarked  the  exanthema  to  be  evanescent, 
sppearingin  one  part  of  the  4ay,  and  receding  in  another.  I  have 
likewise  seen  cases  occasionally,  where  the  interstices  of  the  skin 
betwixt  the  pspiHc  were  covered  with  an  eirtbema  like  scaria- 
fina,  vmiting  the  different  parts  of  the  eruption  with  each  other. 
In  these  eaiNfis  there  is  greater  suffusion  of  eyes,  a  more  florid 
state  of  the  tongue  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  the  redness  extends 
to  dke  fauces  like  in  mild  cases  of  scmrlaHnaj  and  there  is  also 
desquamation  of  the  suifiioe.     The  period  of  duration  of  the 
eruption  I  have  found  to  be  much  the  same  as  I  had  observed 
it  elsewhere.    It  generally  continued  elevated  from  three  to  four 
*  days,  somedmes  longer.     When  moderate  or  less  vivid,  it  com- 
monly disappeared  without  leaving  marks  that  were  very  dis- 
cernible, but  in  the  more  exuberant  stains  were  left  in  place  of 
the  papillse,  and  when  petechise  appeared  it  was  generally  after 
the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  the  period  when  the  eruption  disap- 
pears.   But  I  have  observed  the  petechise  earlier  in  the  disease; 
and  then  the  two  eruptions  existed  together ;  but  th^  were  quite 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  febrile  ex- 
-anthema  change  character  so  as  to  assume  a  dark  or  livid  ap- 
pearance, although  accompanied  with  petechial  spots.     As  the 
exanthema  disappeared  the  raarics  which  remained  have,  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  skin^  become  livid  when  petechia:  were  present, 
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but  I  have  not  observed  this  change  as  long  as  the  eraption  pre- 
served the  papillar  form.  I  can  suppose  it  possible,  however, 
that  in  some  epidemics,  such  as  occurred  at  Naples  in  l?d4, 
when  the  adynamic  or  putrid  state  advances  so  rapidly,  there  may 
be  cases  where  the  whole  system  may  be  wholly  involved  in  a 
state  of  dissoltttiim  before  the  usual  period  of  the  sthenic  stage 
has  subsided. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideradon  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  contagious  principle  that  produces  this  disease  is  sup. 
posed  to  originate ;  and  I  may  observe,  that,  in  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  fever  itself,  we  have  already  anticipated  in 
some  meakure  the  history  of  the  causes  which  generate  this  spe- 
cific poison. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  contagious  fever  is  produced  in 
certain  confined  situations  or  localities,  where  many  individuals 
are  shut  up  together  for  some  time,  without  aisuflicient  renewal 
of  fresh  air,  and  that  this  state  is  aggravated,  if  the  individuals 
be  badly  clothed,  dirty,  and  have  suffered  from  scarcity  or  bad 
quality  of  provisions,  and  from  much  bodily  fatigue  or  mental 
distress.  And  we  have  found  that  in  renewing  these  circumstances 
we  renew  the  formation  of  the  contagion  and  its  special  and  con« 
stant  effects  on  the  animal  economy  when  thus  exposed ;  and  as 
these  circumstances  must  have  existed  in  every  age,  we  may  con- 
clude with  Hildenbrand,  Palloni,  and  others,  that  this  specific  dis- 
order has  been  coeval  with  the  human  race;  and  that  it  has  under 
different  names  depopulated  many  countries,  and  at  various  pe- 
riods. Many  authors  from  very  remote  periods  have  related  to  us 
the  histories  of  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in  various  times, 
all  proving  that  it  is  generally  in  such  situations,  add  under  such 
circumstances  as  we  have  mentioned,  that  this  contagious  fever  has 
commenced,  and  become  a  source  of  difiusion,  even  when  there 
was  not  the  least  idea  of  the  fever  before  in  the  country. 

Passing  over  the  more  ancient  writers,  as  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Livy,  and  others,  I  shall  refer  to  the  petechial  disease  recorded 
by  Carlo  Galli,  that  occurred  after  a  famine  towards  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  and 
again  in  Tuscany  from  1763  to  1767,— ^Iso  the  epidemic  at 
Paris,  which  Poupart  compared  to  the  pestilence  at  Athens. 
Likewise  the  famous  plague  at  Milan,  which  was  evidently  the 
same  fever,  mentioned  by  Tadinus,  which  was  produced  by  se- 
veral  thousand  mendicanto,  who  had  crowded  into  the  city  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  The  government,  in  order  that  these  distres- 
sed people  might  be  immediately  provided  for,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants relieved  from  such  a  number  of  beggars,  ordered  them  to 
be  sent  to  a  large  convent  or  reclusory,  when  very  soon  such  a 
pestilence  arose  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  apartments,  al- 
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though  they  had  been  all  previously  in  good  health,  that  it 
-was  thought  proper  to  allow  those  who  were  free  from  the  disease 
to  return  to  their  homes,  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  the 
contagion.  But  through  them  the  disease  was  conveyed  to  whole 
families,  both  in  the  city  and  neighbouring  villages,  and  a  vast 
number  of  the  population  was  destroyed. 

Hildenbrand  enumerates  the  epidemics  that  were  produced 
in  the  military  hospitals  by  the  retreat  of  armies  ; — and  Palloni 
gives  instances  of  the  pestilential  fevers  which  happened  at 
Tarious  periods  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  A  very  destructive  epi- 
demic fever  followed  a  severe  famine  in  1505,  and  extended  it* 
aelf  all  over  Tuscany.  The  same  happened  in  1511,  by  which, 
between  Florence  and  the  su^ounding  country,  more  than 
30,000  people  perished.  Again,  in  1528,  1550,  and  1554,  the 
petechial  disease  after  a  great  scarcity,  and  consequent  crowded 
'State  of  the  population,  destroyed  in  TuQcany  upwards  of  1 00,000 
individuals.  The  famine  of  1630  renewed  the  same  afflicting 
scene  ;  and  Pistoja  suffered  a  loss  of  18,000  of  its  inhabitants 
in  16^9,  1648,  and  1649,  in  like  manner  a^her  a  famine.  We 
have  also  the  well  known  dreadful  epidemic  of  Naples  in  1764, 
so  aUy  described  by  Sarcon^,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
*^  The  multitude  di  miserable  beings,^  says  that  writer,  **  wan- 
dering from  city  to  city,  jpiresented  in  every  part  a  spectacle  of 
sorrow  and  desolation.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
scarcity  and  depraved  nature  of  the  provisions,  the  very  idea  of 
insurmountable  misery, — the  natural  filthiness  of  the  wretched 
people,-— the  absolute  want  of  means  of  changing  their  linen  and 
clothes,  which  had  become  excessively  filthy,  and  saturated  with 
an  offensive  effluvia, — ^their  continual  wanderings  and  fatigue  ;— 
all  could  not  fail  to  alter  the  state  of  the  blood  of  these  people, 
and  to  generate  in  their  constitution  this  fatal  disorder,  which 
is  commonly  the  consequence  of  famine  and  misery.''— 7"  It  was 
in  the  month  of  April,"  continues  Sarcon^,  **  that  Naples  was 
besieged  by  these  starving  and  famished  crowds.  The  mob  or 
lower  classes  were  the  first  to  be  attacked  with  the  fever,  and  of 
these,  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  in  preference  to  the  more 
feeble.  And  in  the  hospitals  where  the  people  had  accumulated 
and  were  shut  up  together,  the  disease  began  to  give  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  its  existence,  and  of  its  putrid  nature.  During 
this  month  the  disease  passed  from  the  habitations  of  the  poor 
to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  the  better  orders,  and  the  respect- 
able classes ;  and  it  was  observed  to  be  most  common  in  those 
streets  that  were  most  frequented.  In  the  month  of  May  it  be- 
came general,  and  the  more  elevated  situations,  where  the  air  was 
most  renovated,  were  now  with  difficulty  exempt  from  the  con- 
tagion." 

I  have  given  the  above  statement  of  Sarcon^  more  fiilly*  be- 
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cause  the  origb,  the  nature,  and  progress  of-that  epidemic,  md 
the  season  in  which  it  occurred,  resemble  so  nearly  in  descrip- 
tion  the  contagious  epidemic  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing in  Tuscany  in  1817,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Neapo- 
litan fever  assumed  in  a  greater  munber  of  cases,  and  to  a  greater 
intensity  and  facility,  the  putrid  type ;  and  also  that  I  might 
take  occasion  to  express  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  latter  ejn- 
demic  was  not  produced  by  malaria,  as  may' be  alleged,  in  con- 
sequence  oi  some  of  the  cases  bring  of  an  intermittent  character. 
This,  we  have  already  remarked,  depended  on  other  causes,  and 
I  may  observe,  that  the  situation  of  Naples  itself,  and  the  season 
(Of  the  year,  must  be  suflcient  to  refiite  the  notion  of  this  epi- 
demic being  the  product  cf  malaria,  independent  of  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  the  disease  spread  among  the  popiilation. 

Forestus  tells  us,  that  in  his  days  the  pestUenoe  was  most 
frequent  at  Cologne  and  Paris,  and.  refers  the  same  to  the  mul- 
titude of  the  inhabitants,  and  filtliiness  of  the  streets.  I  might 
adduce  many  more  instances  of  epidemics  being  produced  on  the 
continent  under  such  circumstances,  but  I  will  only  refer  to  Dr 
Barker^s  Medical  Report  of  the  Fever  Hospital  in  Dublin,  where 
many  similar  facts  are  quoted  from  various  sources,  as  estaUish- 
ing  the  point  of  war  and  famine  being  generally  followed  by 
epidemic  fever,  chiefly  in  Germany  and  France* 

We  have  many  instances  in  our  country  of  contagious  fever 
arising  from  persons  being  confined  in  dosa  apartments  without 
a  sufficient  renewal  of  air ;  the  well-known  fevers  that  appear- 
ed at  Oxford  and  London  in  1577  and  1760,  in  consequence  of 
prisoners  being  long  kept  in  their  cells  without  fresh  air,  and 
change  of  clothes. 

iMd  Bacon  has  purticularly  mentioned  the  epidemic  that 
happened  in  London  in  1 677,  and  remarks  on  the  cause  of  fever, 
•*  that  the  most  pernicious  infection  next  to  tke  plague,  is  the  smell 
of  the  jail>  where  the  prisoners  have  been  long*  and  dose*  and  nastily 
kepty  wherein  we  have  had  in  our  time  experience  twice  or  thriotj 
when  both  tha  judges  that  sat  upon  the  bench,  and  numbers  who 
attended  the  business,  sickened  upon  it  and  died." 

Pringle  has  given  us  an  account  of  contagious  fever  arising 
in  the  army  from  the  same  cause  at  Newcastle^  Litchfield,  and 
Inverness,  in  174<6.  In  describing  the  conti^ous  fever  that 
appeared  in  the  camp  at  the  latter  place,  lie  says,  '^  In  conse- 
quence of  the  precautions  that  were  takeni  and  the  greater  care  to 
divide  the  sick,  some  time  passed  without  any  infection,  when  an 
unforeseen  accident  rendered  the  infectious  fever  more  general  and 
fatal  than  had  been  at  first  apprehended ;  for  about  the  end  of  May, 
Houghton's  regiment,  with  three  more,  had  been  sent  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, landed  at  Naime  and  joined  the  army ;  a  few  days  after 
twelve  men  of  that  corps  were  sent  to  the  hospital  of  fever ;  but 
en  bleeding  them  largely,  as  for  common  Jeter,  then  prevailing  in 
the  camp,  the  pulse  sank  and  some  had  an  uncommon  stupor.     It 
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was  then  concluded  that  it  was  a  contagious  fever,  that  had  arisen 
from  the  confinement  and  bad  air  in  the  ships  during  the  voyage, 
jet  it  was  not  understood  how  this  battalion,  and  none  of  the  rest 
who  sailed  with  it  should  be  so  sickly.  But  upon  further  inquiry 
it  was  found,  that  the  fever  came  directly  by  infection  &om  the  true 
jail  distemper  in  the  following  manner.  Not  long  before,  a  French 
ship  had  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  England,  on  board  of  which 
some  troops  had  been  sent  to  assist  the  rebels,  and  amongst  them 
a  few  English  soldiers,  who,  in  Flanders  had  gone  over  to  the  ene- 
my. These  deserters  on  'being  taken  were  thrown  into  jail  in 
England,  where  they  were  kept  till  the  opportunity  offered  of 
sending  them  by  the  transports  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  at 
Inverness.  They  were  thirty*six  in  number,  and  having  brought 
with  them  the  jail  fever*  they  gave  it  to  this  battalion  with  which 
they  happened  to  be  embarked.  In  three  days  after  coming  ashore, 
six  of  the  officers  were  seized  with  it,  and  the  regiment  in  the  few 
days  they  were  quartered  at  Nairne  left  about  80  sick.  In  the 
ten  days  following,  while  in  camp  at  Inverness,  they  sent  to  the 
hospital  about  120  ill  of  the  same  fever,  and  though  the  virulence 
of  the  distemper  diminished  afterwards  in  their  march  to  Fort  Au- 
gustus, and  from  thence  to  Fort  William,  yet  that  corps  remained 
for  some  time  sickly. 

<'  The  symptoms  of  the  jail  fever  were  in  every  point  like  those  of 
the  hospital  fever;  that  as  they  were  formerly  only  conjectuted  to 
be  the  same  distemper,  they  were  now  proved  to  be  so.  Being 
thus  introduced,  it  soon  spread,  not  only  in  the  hospitals,  but 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whilst  the  ordinary  camp  disease 
after  the  beginning  of  May,  sensibly  declined  both  in  violence  and 
number." 

Again,  '*  while  in  camp  in  the  summer,  they  had  no  other  ac- 
commodation for  the  sick  than  a  few  huts  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
apprehending,  therefore,  bad  air,  as  many  as  could  be  transported 
were  sent  to  Inverness,  and  by  this  precaution  the  hospital  fever 
was  retarded,  but  not  prevented.  For  when  the  sick  multiplied 
these  infirmary  huts  were  much  crowded,  the  air  vitiated,  the  hos- 
pital fever  broke  out,  and  became  fatal. 

'*  When  this  was  joined  to  common  inflammatory  disorder,  a  mix- 
tare  of  the  two  arose,  which  produced  some  perplexing  cases  from 
the  indications  of  the  cure  being  so  contradictory." 

I  have  given  these  extracts  fully,  as  they  bear  on  the  conta- 
gious or  non-contagious  nature  of  the  common  and  jail  fevers^  to 
which  I  shall  afterwards  refer. 

Lind  ascribes  the  production  of  contagious  fevers  on  ship- 
board to  want  of  ventilation  by  keeping  the  hatchway  shut 

Mr  Hooper  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  contagious  fever 
that  appeared  among  the  troops  that  were  landed  in  England 
after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
transports.  I  might  here  multiply  quotations  from  various  au- 
thors on  the  subject,  but  I  shall  merelv  refer  to  the  works  of 
Willis,  Grant,  Huxham,  and  particularly  to  Dr  Barker's  Me- 
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dical  Report  of  the  Fever  Hotpitjtl  at  Dublin,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

That  such  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  contagious 
principle  arises  that  propagates  those  pestilential  epidemics  which 
from  time  to  time  have  b^n  so  destructive  to  human  society,  it 
is  so  very  evident,  that  they  need  only  to  be  named  without 
entering  into  a  minute  inquiry.  But  I  now  allude  to  them 
more  particularly,  both  with  the  view  of  establishing  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  fact,  that  the  contagious  fever  which  has  appear^ 
ed  so  frequently  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  is  exactly 
of  the  same  character  as  the  continued  contagious  fever  usually 
prevalent,  and  which  has  become  endemic  among  us,  and  also 
that  it  always  proceeds  from  the  same  source.  And  this  is  of 
importance ;  for  in  a  country  such  as  Italy,  where  febrile  dis* 
eases  arising  from  other  sources  abound  so  frequently,  a  combi- 
nation or  unity  of  these  might  be  expected  to  exist ;  whereas  it 
is  surprising  to  find  how  distinct  the  eruptive  contagious  fever 
maintains  itself  from  all  other  febrile  affections. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  collecting 
of  many  individuals,  whether  healthy  or  otherwise,  in  closely  con- 
fined localities  that  will  produce  the  miasm.  I  agree  with  HiU 
denbrand,  Palloni,  and  others,  that,  if  there  be  a  renewal  of  fresh 
air  to  a  certain  degree,  this  conti^ous  principle  will  not  be  pro* 
duced ;  for  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  if  a  proper  ventilation 
of  fresh  air  has  the  faculty  of  checking  the  property  of  the  con- 
tagion even  when  in  full  activity,  the  same  circumstance  may 
not  only  render  it  inert  when  produced,  but  actually  prevent  the 
human  body  from  acquiring  that  condition  which  is  necessary 
to  generate  the  poison. 

This  circumstance  alone, — I  mean  the  greater  degree  of  venti* 
lation  which  some  localities  enjoy  over  others, — ^wben  individuals 
are  collected  in  similar  situations,  and  where  it  may  be  expected 
there  could  be  no  immunity  in  one  place  more  than  Dtbers  from 
the  production  of  this  specific  contagion,  will  very  much,  if  not 
altogether,  account  for  the  absence  of  the  disease  in  some  lo- 
calities, when  every  other  circumstance  might  seem  to  favour 
its  origin.  There  are  other  reasons  why  this  disease  may  not 
manifest  itself  in  such  situations.  Temperature  alone  will  ope- 
rate in  this  way ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  hot  climates  this 
contagious  fever  is  either  wholly  unknown,  or,  if  it  should  ever 
arise,  it  will  be  immediately  extinguished  by  the  beat.  Even  in 
more  temperate  climates  this  disease  is  sensibly  diminished  dur- 
ing  the  summer  season  both  in  virulence  and  frequency ;  and 
this  is  observed  in  the  very  localities  where  the  fever  was  known 
to  exist  previously  with  much  malignity.  This  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  freer  admission  of  air  at  this  season,  but  chiefly,  I 
ai^rehend,  to  the  heat  itself. 
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Again,  while  we  have  already  remarked  that  cold  and  damp 
fiiYoar  much  the  generation  and  diffusion  of  this  contagious 
principle,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  circumstance  of^ 
the  disease  being  so  little  known  in  the  more  inclement  regions, 
that  intense  cold  will  operate  in  the  same  way  as  great  heat 
in  preventing  or  checking  this  contagion.  In  this  respect  its 
character  resembles  the  plague,  to  which,  indeed,  the  disease 
bears  a  strong  affinity.  There  may  be  also  a  certain  atmos- 
pheric influence  or  constitutional  idiosyncrasy  which  should 
affect  the  rise  and  spread  of  this  miasm,  just  in  the  same  way 
that  we  observe  other  exanthematous  diseases  to  be  retarded  hj 
such  influences* 

I  am  aware  that  such  facts  as  I  have  adduced  regarding  the 
source  of  this  contagion  have  been  considered  by  some  of  a  ne- 
gative kind  only ;  and  that  in  many  of  these  situations  which  I 
have  mentioned,  such  as  prisons,  hospitals,  ships,  &c.  this  fever 
is  often  not  found  to  exist.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  va- 
rious circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  have  not  been  suf. 
Bciently  considered  as  counteracting  agents  in  such  cases ;  and 
we  cannot  deny  the  fact,  that  in  those  situations,  and  particu- 
larly under  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned,  this  disease 
has  been  uniformly  found  to  arise  and  propi^te  itself.  But  we 
are  to  observe,  that  famine  and  misery  are  to  be  considered  as 
concurrent  causes  only  by  rendering  the  human  constitution 
more  liable  to  receive  it ;  for,  as  Dr  Barker  states,  *'  as  long  as 
the  poor  are  kept  separate  while  labouring  under  a  want  of  pro* 
visions,  they  are  not  much  liable  to  fever ;  but  as  this  state  ob- 
liges the  poor  to  crowd  within  narrow  limits  in  small  lodgings, 
and  by  bringing  a  number  of  persons  within  the  infected  circle, 
it  augments  the  risk  of  infection,  and  difiiises  contagion.^  And 
Dr  Percival  remarks,  that  a  permanent  cause  of  fever  among 
the  children  in  the  Bedford  Asylum,  existed  in  the  noxious  at- 
mosphere of  their  crowded  dormitories,  and  an  occasional  or  ex- 
citing cause  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

Assuming  that  the  specific  source  of  the  disease  is  an  emana- 
tion from  the  living  human  body,  which  acquires  a  quality  fit 
for  its  generation  when  placed  under  certain  drcnmstances,  we 
find  the  disease  is  either  partiid,  if  proper  precautions  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  diffusion,  or  general^  if  these  are  neglected,  and 
the  accession  of  concurrent  causes  be  added.  In  large  towns 
we  may  have  the  fever  commencing  in  different  points,  and  be 
either  sporadic  or  endemic,  as  we  commonly  see  it  in  this  coun- 
try, or  more  extended  by  the  applicatbn  of  the  accessory  causes 
now  mentioned. 

We  do  indeed  meet  with  sporadic  cases  of  real  contagious  fe- 
ver in  situations  where  none  of  the  usual  reasons  for  its  appear- 
ance could  be  assigned;  but  in  a  country  such  as  our  own. 
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irbere  the  disease  is  constantly  to  be  found,  we  can  readily  ac- 
coant  for  the  spreading  oF  the  contagion  among  individuals  in 
more  comfortable  circumstances.  And  we  have  also  seen  that 
the  contagion  may  be  conveyed  even  to  a  distance,  and  so  be 
communicated  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another; — ^it 
may  then  only  appear  at  first  in  a  sporadic  form,  and  after  a 
time  become  epidemic.  In  this  manner  Rasori  mentions  the 
petechial  fever  to  have  been  introduced  from  Nice  into  Genoa 
in  1799  by  some  individuals.  It  remained  insulated  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  when  it  assumed  an  epidemic  form. 

• 

We  shall  next  examine  whether,  among  the  order  of  fevers, 
there  may  be  found  any  other  fever  that  is  capable  of  being  propa- 
gated by  contagion,  than  the  disease  we  have  been  descrilring. 
These  are  fevers  of  an  idiopathic  nature,  produced  by  cold,  or 
changes  of  the  season,  gastric  or  bilious  fevers,  all  malaria 
fevers,  particularly  those  of  the  remittent  and  pernicious  types. 
Also  low  nervous  fevers  produced  in  certain  constitutions,  but 
without  the  usual  marks  of  contagious  fever. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  such  febrile  affections  are  not 
contagious  as  long  as  they  preserve  their  simple  primary  charac- 
ter ;  but  if  they  assume  the  adynamic  or  putrid  type,  they  are 
then  considered  by  many  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature  Allowing 
that  any  of  these  fevers,  as  the  gastric  or  bilious  remittents,  in 
themselves  not  contagious,  might,  when  converted  into  a  putrid 
state,  so  charge  the  air  of  an  apartment  with  septic  particles  as 
to  communicate  a  putrid  disease  to  others,  especially  when  an 
attendant  approaches  very  near  the  patient, — I  am  convinced 
that  if  this  were  possible,  the  disease  so  produced  would  not  be 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  one  of  a  contagious  nature, 
such  as  an  exanthematous  disease ;  and  that,  should  even  these 
contagious  diseases,  the  small-pox,  scarlatina,  continued  fever,  or 
the  plague  itself  pass  into  a  putrid  type,  the  disease  so  changed, 
or  complicated,  will  not  communicate  the  original  disease  more 
readily  on  this  account.  Nay,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  faculty 
of  diffiising  the  specific  contagion  will  thereby  be  diminished, 
inasmuch  as  this  very  putrid  state  of  the  system  Inust  tend  to 
weaken  the  very  contagious  principle  itself,  the  activity  of  which 
must  depend  on  a  certain  vitality  of  the  system,  which  putridity 
assists  in  destroying, — for  we  luiow  that  putrid  animal  matter 
will  not  of  itself  occasion  fever,  nor  shall  we  find  that  any  of  the 
exanthematous  diseases  will,  when  they  become  putrid,  produce 
any  other  febrile  affection  than  the  original  disease,  and  as  I  have 
observed,  even  this  faculty  will  be  weakened  by  the  diminished 
vitality  of  the  system. 

In  regard  to  the  bilious  or  gastric  remittents,  properly  so  cal- 
led, the  low  nervous  fevers,  or  simple  febrile  affections,  becoming 
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contagious  when  they  are  converted  into  an  adynamic  or  putrid 
state,  I  can  say,  that  during  many  years  residence  in  Italy,  where 
such  diseases  are  so  prevalent,  I  never  saw  them  propagated  in 
this  way  ;  even  when  accompanied  with  petechice^  hemorrhagiesy 
and  the  most  putrid  symptoms,  although  the  friends  and  nurses 
were  in  constant  attendance ;  and  I  also  observed  that  fevers  of 
this  nature  always  stopped  with  the  recovery  or  death  of  the  pa* 
tient,  and  I  could  adduce  observations  from  various  authors  in 
support  of  this  fact.  Indeed,  during  the  long  period  that  I  had 
opportunities  of  observing  these  febrile  diseases  on  the  continent, 
I  never  found  any  fever  contagious,  except  the  eruptive  pete- 
cliial  fever  of  which  we  now  treat.  And  these  remarks  wUl  be 
found  to  apply  also  to  similar  diseases  in  this  country. — I  would 
here  refer  to  the  works  of  Hasenohrl  and  Rasori  for  observations 
on  the  common  and  contagious  fevers,  and  to  the  quotation 
which  I  have  given  from  Pringle  in  another  part  of  thi^aper, 
33  illustrative  of  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  species  of  fever. 
The  fever  which  arises  from  marshes,  or  in  those  places  where 
malaria  is  generated,  we  must  consider  as  entirely  local,  and  very 
distinct  from  contagious  fever,  and  can  never  be  communicated 
in  the  same  way. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  history  of  the  petechial  con- 
tagious fever,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  and  I 
trust  I  have  shown  that  such  a  disease  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages, — that  the  fevfer  is  of  a  peculiar  type,  similar  to  that 
of  exanthematous  diseases*  and  particularly,  that  it  is  accompa- 
nied  with  an  eruption  as  distinct  and  specific  as  any  other  ex- 
aniheniai  and  which  should  be  considered  as  pathognomonic  of 
the  disease, — that  it  is  produced  by  a  miasm,  or  poison  sui  ge- 
neris,  and  is  capable  of  propagating  itself  like  other  contagious 
diseases. 

In  bringing  our  observations  to  bear  on  the  contagious  fever 
of  this  country,  we  shall  find  that  the  leading  characters  of  the 
petechial  disease,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  flows,  are  very 
much  the  same  with  those  of  our  typhous  fever.  The  sthenic 
or  irritative  sthenic  type  of  the  fever  early  in  the  disease,— the 
tendency  to  the  asthenic  and  putrid  state  towards  the  latter 
stages, — the  sudden  and  great  prostration  of  strength, — the  con- 
dition of  the  tongue  and  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  countenance, 
—the  constant  invasion  of  the  cerebral  and  pulmonary  system,-^ 
and  particularly  the  exanthematous  eruption  which  always  ac- 
companies the  fever,  are  characters  common  to  both.  This 
eruption  has  been  already  noticed  occasionally  by  some  practi- 
tioners in  this  country  when  the  fever  became  epidemic,  but,  as 
I  have  stated,  I  have  found  it  as  constant  as  any  exanthema 
of  other  eruptive  diseases,  and  during  two  years  of  attentive 
inquiry,  I  have  found  the  contagious  fever  of  this  country  to 
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correspond  verv  closely  in  the  above  chancterB,— with  the  dif- 
ference, that  the  ezanthematous  affection  it  less  proAue  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases.  This  may  arise  from  the  disease  not  be- 
ing epidemic  at  present,  for  it  is  then  much  more  distinct  and 
copious.  But  the  character  of  the  eruption,  and  the  period 
of  its  appearance,  are  still  precisely  the  same.  Dr  Lorimer, 
Physician^s  Clerk  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  who  has  assisted  me 
fer  a  year  and  a*half  in  examining  the  fever  patients  on  their 
admission,  informs  me,  that  he  has  observed  the  exanthema  in 
every  case,  with  a  few  exceptions,  when  the  patient  was  brought 
into  the  hospital  before  the  8th  day  of  the  fever. 

The  epidemic  that  spread  over  Italy  in  1817  was  considered 
1^  many  practitioners  to  be  an  exanthematous  disease ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  very  few  experienced  a  second  attack  of  the  fever. 
Some  jpactitioners  are  of  opinion,  that  one  attack  of  true  con- 
tagioiffPever  will  in  general  secure  the  person  against  a  repetition 
of  the  disease, — like  some  other  eruptive  fevers ;  and  that  even 
in  those  cases  where  it  has  appeared  a  second  or  a  third  time, 
which,  I  believe,  has  been  very  seldom,  every  succeeding  attack 
has  been  of  a  milder  character.  We  trust  that  this  important 
point  will  be  established  by  future  investigation. 

In  communicating  these  observations  I  ofler  them  as  a  subject 
for  further  research  ;  and  should  these  characteristic  features  be 
confirmed  by  others,  and  prove  the  contagious  fever  of  this 
country  to  be  an  exanthematous  disease,  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  decision  will  be  too  obvious,  both  in  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,  in  defining  more  clearly  the  characters  of  Con- 
ugious  Fever,  and  likewise  as  r^ards  the  method  of  cure. 


Art.  VIII. — On  Diseases  simulatvig  Acute  Inflammatory 

attacks  of  various   important  organs^  and  dependent  on 

Ganglionic  or  Spinal  Irritation.    By  John  Torbst,  Esq* 

Surgeon,  Paisley.  , 

The  class  of  cases,  of  which  the  two  following  are  examples, 

has  hitherto  formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  dismes^llustrated 

and  explained  by  medical  teachers,  or  described  by  systematic 

medical  writers.     The  information  which  has  generally  oIk 

tained  concerning  them  has  been  vague  and  desultory,  so  that 

the  histories  of  them  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  given, 

have  failed  to  make  on  the  medical  public  that  impression 

which,  from  their  importance,  they  are  so  well  entitled  to  do. 

These  histories  have  been  seldom  or  ever  minutely  detailed; 
their  violent  and  contradictory  phenomena  defied  classification, 
or  reference  to  one  diseased  organ ;  in  short,  under  such  titles 
as  **  Anomalous  Cough,''  ^'  Curious  Case  of  protracted  Sleep,'' 
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*<  Protean  Malady,*^  &c.  they  have  been  published  as  eairaordu 
nartfcaaeSy  deemed  curiousenougfa,indeed,  butlittle  thoughtof  by 
practical  men,  till  perhaps  some  violent  and  embarrassing  case, 
occurring  under  their  own  eye,  arrested  attention. 

The  very  name  of  nervous  diseases  creates  prejudice,  and  the 
boasted  cures  and  frequent  occurrence  of  extraordinary  cases  in 
the  hands  of  professed  spine  doctors^  by  exciting  the  jealousy, 
or  the  incredulity  of  theit  brethren,  have  alike  operated  in  pre- 
venting  this  class  of  diseases  being  considered  as  falling  within 
the  ordinary  range  of  professional  study.  But  it  is  time  that 
medical  men  should  be  familiar  with,  and  prepared  to  distin- 
guish such  cases  when  they  meet  with  them,  so  that  if  they 
cannot  always  speedily  remedy,  they  may  at  least  save  them- 
selves the  anxieties  and  chagrin  of  pursuing  a  wavering  and  aim- 
less practice,  and  their  patients  th^  suffering  arising  from  ill-di- 
rected  efforts.  % 

Neuralgia^  a  term  which  I  use  as  synonymous  with  spinal, 
ganglionic,  or  cerebral  irritaiUmj  may  attack  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  the  mjnute  fibrils  spread  on  the  organs 
of  sense,  to  the  great  nervous  centres.  The  two  cases  subjoined 
I  regard  as  examples  of  the  phenomena  occurring  when  the 
centres  of  the  system  are  attacked.'  In  attempting  a  general 
outline  of  such  diseases,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  like  un- 
varying regularity  of  symptoms.  We  know  nothing  of  the  exact 
morbid  condition  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms.  It  may  be  of  va- 
rious kinds ;  and,  besides,  in  so  delicate  and  complex  a  tissue  as 
the  nervous  system,  we  may  easily  conceive,  the  many  modifying 
*  and  controlling  circumstances,  that  cannot  fail  to  occur,  in  eacn 
individotil  case,  when  that  system  becomes  the  subject  of  morbid 
irritation,  and  thus  vary  the  external  phenomena,  fiut' though 
systematic  exactness  be  out  of  the  question,  it  is  still  possible  to 
give  something  like  a  characteristic  outline. 

Of  the  diseases  in  question  females  frequently  before,  some- 
times after,  puberty  are  the  most  usual  victims.  •  The  indivi. 
duals  are  of  what  is  called  irritable  constitution, — a  peculiarity, 
moreover,  in  lome  instances,'di«tinctly  hereditary,  and  connected 
more  or  l^ss  ^ith  strumous  diathesis. 

The  morbid  train  of  neuralgic  symptoms  is  most  usually  set 
in  operation  either  by  a  serious  inflammatory  or  febrile  disease, 
by  excessive  fatigue,  or  by  injury,  as  from  a  heavv  lift  or  severe 
fall.  The  severity  and  variety  of  diseases  tb  which  the  indi- 
vidualsappear  to  be  liable  might  almost  characterize  the  affection. 
You  are  astonished  to  hear  of  their  violent  illnesses,  the  power- 
ful remedies  that  are  applied,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
shake  off  these  attacks.  In  severity,  their  diseases  resemble  those 
of  no  other  p^son.  They  are  paralytic,  blind,  speechless,  without 
food,  and  without  sleep  forweeKsormonths,andvet  theydonotdie. 

Is  the  head  the  organ  affected  ?  They  have  neadacb,  of  which 
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DO  words  can  convey  an  idea,  ending  perhaps  in  insensibility,  or 
there  is  a  heavy  weight  pressing  down  their  eyelids,  a  tight  ban- 
dage compresses,  or  hammers  beat  within  their  head,  bells  ring 
in  their  ears,  vertigo  and  sickness  overpower  them,  noise  and  light 
disturb  them. 

Isihechesi  affected?  A  sepulchral  cough,  each  fit  of  which  seems 
to  threaten  existence,  over  which  medical  art  seems  to  possess 
no  control,  harasses  from  morning  till  night,  and  night  till  mom« 
ing.  There  is  excruciating  pain  in  the  chest,  especially  during 
the  cough,  which  is  perfectly  devoid  of  expectoration.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  swelling  and  choking  at  the  under  part  of  the 
neck,  tremendous  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  the  pulse  is  quick 
and  agitated,  but  varying  greatly  with  the  severity  of  the  cough ; 
and  the  hearf  s  pulsations  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  left  side  of 
the  chest. 

Is  il^  digestive  apparatus  the  seat  of  disease  ?  Then  ensue 
vomiting  without  apparent  cause ;  incessant  retching  for  hours, 
occurring  perhaps  every  day  for  weeks,  without  any  thing  being 
vomited;  no  appetite;  unquenchable  thirst;  occasional  severe 
pain  in  the  belly,  m  muscular  cramps ;  and  costiveness  alternating 
with  diarrhoea, — ^the  stools  unaccountably  copious. 

Are  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion  the  parts  attacked  ?  There 
are  then  cramps,  pricklingor  numbness,  sometimes  severe  spasms, 
Hker  tetanus  or  hydrophobia  than  any  thing  else,  ending  possibly 
in  catalepsy,  or  pa];^lysis  of  one  or  more  limbs  ensues. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  symptoms  of  the  more  violent  cases; 
but  almost  endless  variety  must  of  necessity  occur,  according  as 
the  several  nervous  centres  are  affected  and  their  affections  mo- ' 
dified,  by  individual  circumstances.  It  is  precisely  -Aom  this 
variety  and  anomaly  of  appearances  that  practical  men  are  apt 
to  be  misled.  The  most  marked  symptoms  are  apparently  so 
distant  from,  and  unconnected  with,  nervous  irritation,  and  are 
moreover  so  violent  and  similar  in  their  character  to  pure  inflam- 
matory diseases,  that  there  is  great  risk  of  our  chief  curative  efforts 
being  directed  to  the  appendages,  and  coincidents  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  disease  itself.*  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  I 
think  the  subjoined  cases  instructive,  and  that  I  Ij^ve  ventured 
to  solicit  for  diem  insertion  in  this  Journal.  . 

Case  l.  Miss aged  15,  a  young  lady  of  precocious  growth, 

had  in  the  summer  of  1881,  an  attack  of  cough  accompanied  with 
hoarseness,  which 4iad  rather  a  threatening  appearance,  but  which 
gradually  yielded. 

*  Here  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  my  opinion  that  the  cases  from  the  Edinburgh  Me* 
dico-Chirurgical  Society,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  April  last,  and  are  styled  respectiTcly  '^  Anomalous  aflection  of  Respira- 
tory Organs^'  ^^  A  peculiar  convulsive  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs,'*  **  A  re- 
markable case  of  sneezing,"  were  neuralgic  cases,  and  might  have  been  sooner  cured^ 
apd  appcarcvl  less  anomalous,  had  attention  been  directed  to  the  nervous  system. 
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In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  she  had  a  severe  at- 
tack of  typhous  fever^  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  a  bad  cough. 
Soon  after  the  fever  she  had  an  attack,  which  seemed  inflammatory^ 
in  the  hip-joint. 

About  the  middle  of  February  18S2,  she  began  to  be  affected 
with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cough^  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
frequent  pulse.  These  symptoms  were  conceived  to  depend  on  dis- 
ease  of  the  heart.  The  treatment  resorted  to  consisting  of  blood- 
letting, general  and  local,  blistering,  digitalis,  rest  and  low  diet, 
afforded  considerable  relief,  but  failed  effectually  to  remove  the  com- 
plaints. In  autumn  1832»  the  family  took  up  their  abode  in  Pais- 
ley, and  in  October  of  that  year.  Miss  -— ^  became  my  patient.  I 
had  been  prepared  to  find  her  in  delicate  health,  but  she  looked  well, 
and  was  very  unwilling  to  consider  herself  an  invalid.  It  was  ap- 
parent, however,  that  her  sitting  up  cost  her  an  effbrtther  breathing 
was  quick  and  short,  her  pulse  very  frequent,  and  the  cough  very 
troublesome.  The  means  used  at  this  time  were  purgatives,  digital 
lis,  black  drop,  squills,  leeches  and  blisters,  and  yet  with  very 
little  effect  on  the  cough.  The  cough,  which  was  thus  so  obstinate, 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  least  tendency  to  expectoration.  It 
had  a  harsh  ringing,  whiszing  sound,  and  caused  pain  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  chest,  with  palpitation,  often  accompanied  with  a  feeling 
of  swelling  and  sense  of  suffocation  in  the  region  of  the  great  ves- 
sels, at  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  Baffled  hitherto  in  my  attempts,  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  tiy  something  more  active.  At  four  differ- 
ent bleedings  from  the  arm  from  the  3d  to  the  9th  November,  in- 
clusive, between  50  and  60  ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted.  These 
bleedings  produced  no  feeling  of  faintness,  the*  blood  was  neither 
cupped  nor  buffed.  At  every  repetition  relief  was  given,  but  only 
temporarily. 

On  the  5th  of  November  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  seized 
with  retching,  which  continued  without  intermission  two  hours. 
This  retching  was  attributed  to  the  effects  of  opium,  of  which  ^e  had 
been  taking  large  doses.  In  spite  of  my  efforts  the  cough  persist- 
ed. With  the  exception  of  a  little  respite  after  the  dose  of  black 
drop,  it  continued  day  and  night,  a  hollow,  barking,  dry  cough  quite 
sui  generuy  from  its  incessanceand  violence,  alarming  me  with  the 
idea  of  a  large  blood-vessel  bursting  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  rapidly 
closing  the  scene.  The  pu^e  was  quick  and  irregular,  the  appetite 
almost  gone,  thirst  great,  sleep  little  or  none.  Still  she  had  not 
an  emaciated  appearance,  her  eye  was  lively,  her  tongue  clean,  and 
her  bowels  open. 

At  this  juncture  I  proposed  a  consultation  with  Dr  B.  of  Glasgow. 
When  we  met  on  the  l^th,  Dr  B.  considered  the  case  one  of  dis- 
eased heart,  approved  of  the  treatment  hitherto  pursued,  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  even  further  blood-letting,  and,  on  the  whole,  had 
a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  case.  He  suggested  an  open 
blister  on  the  chest,  two  grains  of  Ext.  Conii  three  times  a-day,  to 
be  followed,  if  unsuccessful,  by  a  graduated  trial  of  prussic  acid. 
Early  in  January  1833,  I  wrote  Dr  B.  as  follows.^ 

"  The  cough,  which  at  the  period  of  your  visit  was  so  frequent 
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and  distreMing,  has  noir  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  pain 
in  the  breast  and  palpitation  have  so  much  diminished  that  it  is 
only  in  answer  to  a  direct  question  occasionally  put  to  her,  that  I 
at  all  hear  of  them,  and  then  she  says  they  are  both  greatly  better. 
The  pulse  notstesdy,  thecough,  when  itdoes  occur,  invariably  quick- 
ening  it. 

''  To  compensate,  however,  for  this  agreeable  change,  she  has  now 
to  contend  with  fits  of  severe  headach,  ending  in  retching,  which 
have  of  late  occurred  almost  every  second  day.  After  hours  of  in« 
creasing  headach  the  retching  commences,  a  violent  convulsive  ef« 
fortat  vomiting  occurring  every  few  seconds  for  generally  two  hours, 
absolutely  nothing  being  ejected. 

"  As  to  treatment  the  pills  of  coatam  seemed  to  have  no  effect  The 
hydrocyanic  acid  was  accordingly  soon  substituted,  till  in  graduat- 
ed doses  she  took  at  length  five  drops  three  times  a-day.  The  issue 
on  the  breast  is  still  kept  open.  Drauf^ts  of  soda  water,  with  a 
little  brandy  and  a  full  opiate  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  are  the  means 
I  use  to  check  the  retching,  and  I  persuade  myself  1  do  good,  when 
I  occupy  her  mind  by  forcing  her  to  talk  on  indifferent  subjects. 
The  other  parts  of  the  treatment  are  a  two-grain  opium  pill  every 
night,  a  dose  of  quinine  three  times  a-day,  head  shaved  and  kept 
cool,  perfect  rest  in  bed,  and  attention  to  the  bowels." 

In  answer  Dr  B.  chiefly  suggested  a  trial  of  Ox*  Bitmuih  instead 
of  the  quinine. 

About  the  end  of  February  I  again  wrote  Dr  B.  as  follows.  ''  Miss 
— —  I  am  concerned  to  say,  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
cough  has  disappeared,  and  so  has  the  pain  in  the  chest  and  palpi- 
tation. She  cannot,  however,  lie  with  comfort  on  the  left  side.  The 
headach  and  retching  obstinately  continue.  I  have  given  the  bis- 
muth a  full  trial  without  benefit.  I  have  established  an  issue  be- 
hind the  ear.  A  severe  pain  in  the  belly  has  of  late  been  trouble- 
some. When  the  headach,  &c.  are  present  the  pulse  varies  from 
96*  to  HO,  at  other  times  it  is  nearly  natural.  Catamenia  nearly  r^ 
gular." 

Iodine  and  Dollar  water  (a  powerful  chalybeate)  were  tried  in  suc- 
cession at  this  time. 

^  A  bout  the  end  of  March  she  had  a  fit  of  iooihach,  which,  like  all 
*  l{er  other  ailments,  was  unusually  severe,  and  ended  in  severe  head- 
ach and  retching.  These  attacks  of  toothach  have  occurred  fre- 
quently since,  and,  convinced  as  I  was  that  they  were  a  mere  symp- 
tom of  more  general  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  I  have  not* 
withstanding  been  obliged  toextractfive  or  six  teeth,  toaffbrd  at  least 
temporary  alleviation  from  suffering,  which  seemed  more  than  even 
her  patience  could  bear.     AH  the  teeth  were  more  or  less  decayed. 

About  this  date^  the  metastatic  nature  of  the  symptoms  led  me  to 
imagine,  that  possibly  the  complaints  might  originate  io  irritation 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  I  had  her  out  of  bed,  and  examined  minutely 
the  whole  vertebral  column.  The  whole  back  generally  was  ten* 
der  and  extremely  weak,  it  costing  apparently  a  very  painful  ef- 
fort to  sit  upright.     There  was  a  tendency  to  a  twist  in  the  lum- 
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tMO-  region^  depending  evidently  more  on  muscular  debility  and 
iiTTegularity  of  action  than  positive  distortion.  In  the  dorsal  re* 
gion  she  complained  of  pain  on  pressure,  and  to  my  inquiries, 
whether  she  had  particular  uneasiness  there  on  coughing,  or  whe- 
ther there  was  darting  pain  proceeding  thence  to  the  chest,  she  seem- 
ed to  think  there  was. 

I  immediately  had  her  laid  as  nearly  horisontal  as  possible  on  a 
firm  mattress,  leeched,  cupped,  and  then  1  established  a  caustic 
issue  at  that  part  of  the  back. 

The  issue  was  kept  open  till  the  beginning  of  May  without  any 
decided  effect  on  the  symptoms ;  for  although  the  cough  often  dur- 
ing that  period  much  abated,  it  was  in  most  cases  a  mere  substitu- 
tion of  headach,  and  retching,  or  toothach  for  cough,  or  vice  versa. 
During  this  period  the  other  parts  of  the  treatment  consisted  in  full 
doses  of  black  drop,— twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  drops  twice, 
and  when  the  symptoms  were  urgent  three  times  a-day.  As  she 
took  little  or  no  food  she  had  a  little  wine,  as  circumstances  seemed 
to  demand. 

The  first  week  of  May  the  cough  again  began  to  be  distressing; 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  it  was  moderate,  it  became  aggra- 
vated as  the  afternoon  advanced  ;  and  during  the  evening,  and  all 
night  till  morning  recurred,  it  continued  with  unabated  violence. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  frequency  of  the  cough  I  have  often  distin- 
guished six  distinct  paroxysms  of  cough  with  a  few  seconds  inter- 
mission between  each,  in  the  course  of  a  minute.  This  constant 
coughing  aggravated  greatly  the  pain  in  the  chest.  The  only  ef- 
fect of  the  black  drop  was  to  produce  a  little  temporary  respite, 
and  to  make  her  feel  more  comfortable 

On  Saturday,  the  Sth  of  May,  the  cough  was  incessant  and  vio- 
lent beyond  measure.  In  despair  of  any  thing  else  relieving  her  I 
bled  her  from  the  arm.  When  she  had  lost  about  four  ounces  of 
blood  she  complained  of  being  sick,  and  I  immediately  tied  up  the 
y^.  The  bleeding  was  followed  by  a  large  blister  round  the  up- 
p^  part  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  (meaning  to  be  near  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic  nerves)  and  a  full  dose  of  black  drop.  She  had  a 
quieter  night,  and  ror  a  day  or  two  the  cough  was  more  moderate. 
On  the  17th  the  headach  and  retching  returned — ^the  cough  watf 
less  urgent  and  severe.  At  this  date  the  pulse  was  7%  when, 
undisturbed  by  cough.  She  could  not  lie  on  her  left  side  on  ac- 
count of  cough  and  palpitation.  No  oedema,  urine  natural.  She 
ia  cheerful  when  free  from  suffering ;  no  complaint  of  great  debi- 
lity, her  countenance  and  expression  of  eye  lively.  In  this  state  of 
matters  a  history  of  the  case  was  sent  for  consultation  to  a  physi- 
cian of  high  and  well-earned  reputation  in  Edinburgh. 

In  reply  he  stated,  that,  although  he  had  seen  cases  resembling 
mine,  yet  he  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  advise.  Of  the  cases  he  had  seen 
some,  he  said,  had  sunk  after  protracted  suffering ;  others  had  got 
well  he  could  not  say  how  or  why.  He  then,  without  citing  the 
work,  referred  to  a  number  of  cases,  a  detail  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  1 7th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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in  a  paper  entitled  ''  On  Coughs  re»enib1ing  Pkikisis,"  As  to 
treatment  he  suggested  a  course  of  tonic  and  purgative  medicines  so 
as  not  to  act  on  the  bowels  too  much ;  failing  these^  extract  of  Slra- 
monium,  Colchicum,  and  then  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Cold  sponging  of 
the  chest  and  spine,  followed  by  friction^  a  succession  of  blisters 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  leeches  to  the  larynx,  and  lastly, 
the  aUemping  to  get  her  out  of  bed,  and  gradually  to  the  open  air 
were  also  recommended. 

The  very  day  after  I  received  this  letter,  Miss was  seised  for 

the  first  time  during  her  illness  with  spitting  of  blood.  The  mat- 
ter spit  was  not  pure  blood ;  it  had  the  appearance  of  serum  tinged 
r^d,  and  containing  a  few  small  coagula  of  blood.  She  complained 
of  the  old  catching  pain  in  the  chest.  This  important  change  in 
the  case  necessarily  prevented  the  recommendations  of  Dr-^^being 
carried  into  effect,  and  indeed  they  had  already  been  so  fully  tried 
before  that  I  had  but  little  hope  from  them. 

A  blister  to  the  breast,  with  the  internal  use  of  Tinci.  Digitalis  ex 
Inius,  Rosar,  were  ordered. 

June  %6th.  She  has  frequent  diarrbcea,  the  bloody  expectoration 
continues.  In  what  was  examined  to-day,  there  was  a  small  clot  of 
blood,  and  a  little  frothy  mucus  mixed  with  the  bloody  serum.  The 
pulse  when  undisturbed  by  the  cough  was  natural.  Six  leeches  to 
the  breast ;  continue  the  mixture. 

271b.  Last  night  at  midnight  spit  more  blood  then  ever.  I  saw 
a  clot  as  large  as  a  tablespoon  would  contain.  This  clot,  was  not 
brought  up  by  a  cough,  but  after  coughing  a  great  deal  she  felt 
something  impeding  her  respiration,  and  raising  her  head,  the  dot 
at  once  came  up.  On  inquiring  into  the  state  of  her  bowels  I  was 
shown  a  large  feculent  stool  rather  costive. — Two  calomel  and  colo- 
cynth  pills. 

98th.  In  addition  to  the  medicine  already  in  use,  I  ordered  a  pill 
containing  one-third  grain  of  sugar  of  lead  every  three  hours ;  the 
blister  kept  open,  cool  air,  and  cold  sponging.  ^ 

29th.  She*  has  spit  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  which  coa« 
gulated  on  cooling, — pulse  natural  and  soft.     Continue. 

30th.  No  spitting,  a  large  feculent  ill-digested  and  offensive  stool, 
of  a  yellowish  colour. 

July  1st.  More  bloody  spitting. 

4th.  No  bloody  expectoration,  a  bright  hectic  flush  on  the  right 
cheek,  pulse  80,  when  undisturbed  by  cough. 

On  the  14th,  I  ordered  six  leeches,  and  on  the  15th,  commenced 
the  use  of  stramonium  in  doses  of  one  grain  of  the  powder. 

On  the  17th,  I  have  noted  as  follows.  The  stramonium  has  not 
as  yet  produced  any  decided  effect  She  has,  however,  complained 
of  great  restlessness,  and  last  night  of  a  feeling  of  weight  and  chok- 
ing at  the  breast.  The  cough  last  night  was  quite  of  a  different 
character,  short  and  hacking,  not  shaking  her  nearly  so  much  ;  no 
expectoration  during  the  day  or  yesterday,  and  what  she  spit  last 
night  was  blackish,  ss  if  it  had  been  sometime  extravasated.  Con- 
tinue the  stramonium. 
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2l8t  Six  leeches  to  the  chest. 

22d.  Pulse  quicker,  with  a  decided  feeling  of  firmness  and  hard* 
ness :  the  hemorrhage  from  the  Jungs  continues. — She  was  bled 
from  the  arm  to  two  teacupsful,  the  blood  flowed  freely. 

Evening.— The  pulse  softer,  with  relief  of  the  symptoms.  The 
blood  taken  buffed. 

23d.  During  the  night  -the  bloody  expectoration  has  returned 
as  bad  as  ever.  I  saw  at  least  a  teacupful  in  the  basin  in  which 
she  spit ;  complains  of  weight  and  oppression  at  the  chest ;  pulse 
100>  and  hard ;  bowels  rather  threatened  with  diarrhcea.  She  says 
she  felt  much  relief  from  the  bleeding  yesterday.  I  bled  her  again 
^  eight  ounces.  In  the  evening  she  was  again  bled  to  the  same 
extent. 

24th.  The  blood  taken  yesterday  cupped  and  buffed ;  no  he- 
morrhage  from  the  lungs  during  the  night ;  feels  easier  to-day  : 
bowels  still  open. — A  blister  to  the  breast. 

Evening.  Since  mid-day  she  was  much  distressed  with  severe  pain 
in  the  chest,  impeding  breathing;  and  which  came  on  sud- 
denly. In  the  afternoon  she  spit  a  little  florid  blood,  which  coagu- 
lated on  cooling ;  pulse  at  leasts  120,  but  the  incessant  cough  ren* 
ders  it  difficult  to  number ;  the  cough  now  of  a  short  hemming 
character.  A  similar  quantity  of  blood  was  again  taken  from  the 
arm.     Continue  the  digitalis. 

25th.  Still  complains  much  of  piiin  in  the  chest,  with  a  feeling 
of  choking  ;  pulse  120 ;  cough  very  frequent ;  no  hemoptysis. — 
Repeat  the  extract  of  stramonium  pills  one-third  of  a  grain  every 
£oar  houis. 

Evening.  Considerable  hemoptysb  during  the  day. 

26th,  Evening.  To-day  has  had  severe  headach,  followed  by 
retching,  Hitle  cough,  and  iw  hemopiyns ;  pulse  120,  unsteady  and 
weak. 

During  the  day  she  has  had  twenty  drops  of  black  drop  every 
four  hours. 

27th.  Hemoptysis  this  morning;  pulse  as  before;  pain  of  breast 
still  severe. 

28th.  Pulse  112,  and  more  distinct.  To-day  I  attempted  an 
examination  with  the  stethoscope,  as  indeed  I  had  done  frequently 
before,  but  the  rapid  breathing  and  loud  palpitation  of  the  heart 
rendered  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  exact  observation.  Continue 
the  black  drop. 

Evening.  Complains  of  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  head,  which 
has  been  present  more  or  less  for  two  days,  attended  with  giddi* 
ness  on  raising  herself;  both  pain  and  giddiness  are  relieved  on  ly- 
ing down. 

29th.  The  hemoptysis  returned  this  morning;  little  or  no 
fibrine  in  the  matter  expectorated.     Continue  the  black  drop: 

30th.  More  hemoptysis  to-day.  In  the  matter  expectorated 
ihere  is  a  small  fibrinous  clot  with  air-vesicles  on  its  surface,  and 
along  with  it  a  piece  of  caseous-looking  matter,  of  the  size  of  a 
barley-corn.     I  noticed  these  appearances  the  more  particularly, 
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that  1  apprehended  the  hemoptysis  to  be  the  precursor  of  tuberda 
breaking  up,  and  in  this  way  considered  the  case  as  wdl  nigh  hope- 


For  a  week  or  two  after  this  date  I  have  no  reports.  The  be- 
moptysis  continued  to  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  with 
as  much  violence  as  ever.  As  to  ^'eatment,  I  now  trust  mostly  to 
cool  air  and  the  black  drop. 

August  17th.  Vomited  to*day  after  one  of  her  headsdu  s 
quantity  of  fluid  blood  ;  complains  of  pain  and  oppression  in  the 
chest ;  skin  hot  and  feverjsh.  I  again  bled  her  from  the  sm. 
It  is  just  three  weeks  since  the  last  bleeding.  She  was  then  men- 
struating, and  the  caiamtma  are  again  present  • 

1 8th.  Blood  still  cupped  and  buffed.  There  is,  however,  a  madi 
greater  proportion  of  tefitm.    Feels  relief  from  the  bleeding. 

On  the  23d  August,  at  1 1  p.  m.,  I  was  sent  for  express  to  visit 
my  poor  patient,  and  found  her  in  perfect  agony  from  incessant 
retching,  accompanied  with  very  vii^ent  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  felt  absolutely  as  hard  as  board, 
and  the  recti  muscles  could  be  distinctly  traced  in  a  prominent  ridge, 
from  the  sternum  to  the  pelvis.  This  state  of  suffering  had  Issued 
for  several  hours.  Heat  and  fViction,  with  a  draught  contsioing 
extract  of  stramonium  and  ether,  aiTorded  relief. 

24th.  She  is  easier. — Continue  the  Stramonium  mixture  everj 
four  hours. 

S5th,  1 1,  p.  M.     Again  sent  for,  and  again  found  Miss tof* 

fering  under  an  attack  precisely  similar  to  the  one  I  have  descnb- 
ed.  The  agony  was  extreme.  The  same  means  again  after  a  time 
afforded  relief,  but  it  was  three  hours  before  I  could  leave  her. 

On  the  26th  my  friend,  Mr  Stewart,  saw  Miss with  me. 

On  the  27th,  at  11  p.  m.  the  paroxysm  of  vomiting  and  crsmp 
again  recurred,  and,  as  I  was  anxious  Mr  S.  should  see  Miss  <-" 
when  her  suffering  was  at  the  height,  I  took  him  with  me.  At  2 
A.  M .  of  the  28th,  1  was  again  sent  for,  and  found  Miss  —  so^* 
fering  as  much  as  ever.  In  talking  over  the  case  with  Mr  Stewsrt, 
he  advised  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  stramonium,  and  a  prudent 
trial  of  mercury,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  the  length  of  sf- 
fecting  the  mouth.  This  plan  was  immediately  acted  on,  by  order* 
ing  Miss  .^.—  a  blue  pill  every  morning. 

SOth.  The  cramps  and  vomiting  still  continuing  to  recur,  sb 
opium  plaster  was  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

September  6th.  Stramonium  leaves  in  powder  in  doses  of  t^^* 
grains  every  eight  hours,  substituted  for  the  extract  The  blue 
pills  continued.  For  the  first  fortnight  in  September  this  t]ts^ 
roent  was  diligently  followed.  At  one  time,  from  threatened  con- 
fusion in  her  head,  and  a  peculiar  feeling  in  the  throat,  the  stn- 
monium  was  discontinued,  but  afVer  a  day  or  two  it  was  cautiously 
resumed.  The  stools  at  this  period  were  daily  examined.  Mr  S. 
was  astonished,  as  I  had  beoi  before,  at  the  quantity  of  feces  which 
were  passed.  Often  there  was  half  a  chamber-potful  of  solid  fece«» 
looseandill-digested,yellow,graQular,andveryoffensive.  Thisqu^*^ 
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tity  of  feces  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  small  portion  of 
food  she  took.  She  never  took  a  regular  meal.  The  small  quan* 
tity  of  food  she  took  seemed  to  pass  through  indigested  and  unre- 
daoed  in  sise. 

September  22d.  The  pills  having  produced  no  tenderness  in  the 
mouthy  a  drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  was  directed  to  be 
rubbed  in  every  nii^ht.  There  is  a  troublesome  diarrhcea.  The 
stramonium  was  lefl  off.  For  some  days  after  this  date,  the  cough 
was  urgent^  the  bloody  expectoration  continued  to  recur^  the  vo- 
miting and  cramps  persisted  with  great  obstinacy^  and  were  follow- 
ed by  toothach,  headach,  pain  in  the  hip  and  knee  of  the  right  side^ 
the  side  formerly  affected. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  Miss complained  for  the  first 

time  of  a  feeling  of  faintness  while  at  stool. 

On  the  80th,  I  noticed  her  pulse  more  feeble^  but  on  inquiring  if 
she  felt  faint^  she  answered  *'  No."  During  the  afternoon  she  com* 
plained  of  faintness,  apparently  connected  with  the  loose  state  of 
the  bowels.  About  four  p.  ii.  she  fell  into  a  kind  of  swoon  or  trance, 
and  lay  many  hours  in  that  state;  with  the  pulse  120^  and  dis- 
tinct ;  the  breathing  very  soft ;  her  eyes  sometimes  open^  sometimes 
^ut,  refusing  to  look  steadily  at  the  lights  and  rolling  when  that 
stimulus  was  applied  to  them.  Touching  her  or  even  pinching  her 
aeemed  to  cause  no  sensation. 

At  times  she  appeared  in  a  degree  conscious,— >would  ask  for  a 
drink^  and  drink  freely ;  but  for  the  most  part,  she  lay  with  the  most 
inanimate  expression  of  countenance^  with  nothing  but  feeble  re- 
spiration and  circulation^  to  mark  she  was  living. 

In  this  condition,  without  the  least  vestige  of  cough,  hemoptysis, 
cramp,  or  indeed  any  ^  the  painful  ^r^mp/cmif  which  up  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  trance  had  been  so  distressing,  she  lay  till  October  the 
4th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  a  retching  fit  occurred ;  she  lay 
the  whole  evening  in  a  very  distressing  state  of  low  sickness,  seem- 
ingly having  no  power  to  retch.  With  this  she  had  frequent  inef- 
fectual calls  to  stool,  and  what  made  these  efforts  truly  painful  at 
every  attempt  she  made  to  gain  the  upright  posture,  which  she  was 
desirous  to  do,  she  fell  back  insensible  in  to  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
Friday,  October  1 1th.  Since  last  reportlittlechange  has  taken  place. 
There  have  been  indeed  many  changes  in  the  external  phenomena, 
€•  g.  convulsive  startings,  and  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  neck,  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  to  a  great 
extent,  now  moaning  much,  now  still  as  death,  at  other  times  sob- 
bing and  weeping,  at  times  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  but  the 
main  characters  of  the  cataleptic  condition  continue  unchanged. 
She  has  not  uttered  a  sentence  for  thirty-six  hours,  pulse  1 20  to  1  SO. 
This  morning  had  two  dark  bilious  stools.  These  last  days  she  has 
frequently  micturated  unconsciously. 

October  18th.  Some  days  ago  some  oranges  were  sent  her ;  the 
moment  she  smelt  them,^he  gave  evident  signs  that  she  desired 
them,  and  as  soon  as  the  pulp  was  put  within  her  lips  she  sacked 
it  very  greedily.     She  has  since  ate  a  great  number  with  great  avi- 
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dity.  A  bit  of  salt  fish  was  offered  her  lately*  and  since  she  has  eat* 
en  it  often  with  bread  and  butter.  In  shorty  her  appetite  rather  re- 
quires restraint  at  present.  These  last  days  the  hemoptysis  has 
recurred  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without,  cough.  For  two 
or  three  nights  back,  there  has  been  a  pretty  smart  febrile  exacerba- 
tion, with  flushed  face,  and  quick  and  panting  breathing.  She  has 
not  yet  spoken,  but  contrives  by  signs  to  make  her  wants  pret^ 
well  known. 

October  19th.  On  her  mother  entering  the  room,  she  said, 
'<  Motlier,  mother,  I  can  neither  hear  nor  see."  Her  perceptions 
so  far  as  touch  goes  are  remarkably  acute.  By  a  kind  of  instinct 
she  seems  to  distinguish  the  individuality  of  each  person,  bhe 
has  more  than  once  fallen  into  hysterical  sobbing  when  a  person 
she  does  not  choose  persists  in  o&ring  her  drink.  The  last  three 
weeks  seem  to  her  to  have  been  passed  in  a  long  but  very  pain- 
ful sleep.  She  complains  that  she  is  in  constant  suffering.  To- 
day she  asked  for  some  of  the  biscuits  which .  had  been  sent  on 
Saturday,  referring  to  some  biscuits  which  had  been  sent  her  two 
days  before  she  fell  into  the  trance.  In  the  evening  she  said  she 
was  weary,  and  requested  some  black  drop;  for  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  since  the  occurrence  of  the  cataleptic  state  that  medi-^ 
cine  had  been  discontinued.  Indeed,  during  the  state  referred  to, 
little  treatment  had  been  attempted.  Her  bowels  were  regulated  by 
simple  enemata — her  strength  supported  by  a  little  wine  and  water, 
when  she  would  take  it,  and  occasional  beef-tea  injections. 

October  S5th.  Since  last  report  there  has  been  considerable  he- 
moptysis, she  complains  much  of  weight  and  tightness  in  the  chest, 
and  appears  to  have  some  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  it, 
as  evinced  by  the  occasional  exclamations,  "  Oh  removethat  weight. 
Oh  don't  hold  me  so  tight."  She  lies  constantly  with  her  left  luind 
pressed  against  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  where  the  open  issue  was. 
Pulse  for  some  days  much  calmer,  varying  from  94  to  104,  and 
112,  the  breathing,  on  the  contrary,  very  rapid  and  panting^  with  a 
kind  of  metallic  clinking  sound,  as  if  there  were  a  valve  low  down 
in  the  windpipe.  When  she  sleeps,  however,  she  breathes  with  per- 
fect calmness. 

November  21st  Since  last  report  the  most  distressing  symptom 
has  been  toothach.  It  ^came  on  about  the  10th,  and  for  the  last 
days  was  very  severe,  causing  her  to  cry  and  sob  like  a  child  for 
hours.  Nothing  seems  to  relieve  it.  Extraction  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Since  the  toothach  appeared  her  other  symptoms  have  much 
abated,  the  cough  almost  gone,  the  spitting  very  much  diminished, 
the  panting  breathing  quite  vanished. 

Her  intellectual  acuteness  she  has  quite  regained,  and  can  follow 
short  sentences  when  written  slowly  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  She 
remains  perfectly  deaf  and  blind.  The  trances  are  again  threaten- 
ing to  recur.  She  passed  the  whole  of  yesterday  forenoon  in  one 
of  them.  Since  the  reappearance  of  the  swoons,  the  toothach  has 
diminished,  and  she  has  complained  of  a  sensation  in  the  head. 
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which  she  calls  pain,  in  contradistinction  to  her  headach.  This  pain 
has  been  accompanied  with  confusion  and  giddiness. 
'  On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  she  had  a  violent  nervous  attack,  sob- 
bing and  crying  greatly.  From  this  state  she  recovered,  and  then 
detailed  to  her  mother  a  vision  or  dream,  to  which,  as  it  influen- 
ced for  a  time  the  external  phenomena  of  her  disease,  I  may  shortly 
refer.  She  imagined  that  she  saw  a  young  female  relative  (at  the 
time  on  her  deathbed)  dead  in  her  coffin,  and  aft^wards  in  Para« 
dise,  and  that  she  had  a  long  conversation  with  this  imaginary  be^ 
ing,  who  urged  her  to  come  where  she  was,  assuring  her  she  was 
fiir  happier  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the  world,  &c. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this  occurrence  she  began  to  start  in  bed 
as  if  in  friffht.  These  startings  continued  for  weeks.  Her  at* 
tendants  had  generally  some  warning  of  their  approach,  by  her  be- 
ginning to  speak  aloud,  or  mutter.  At  other  times  she  asked  for  a 
driuk  of  water.  Before  they  could  get  it  to  her  she  might  be  catalep. 
tic  Breathing  very  safUy,  then  muttering  a  little,  her  respirations 
becoming  more  rapid,  and,  without  farther  warning,  she  springs 
up,  exclaiming  '^  Oh  let  me  go,'*  or  "  I  wish  to  come,  but  they  will 
not  let  me«''  As  soon  as  she  is  upright,  her  head  droops, — she  falls 
back  motionless, — lies  a  few  minutes,  then  rubs  her  eyes,  yawns,  and 
ezdaimlng  **  where  have  I  been,"  is  at  once  restored  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  her  actual  condition.  These  phenomena  occurred 
with  great  frequency.  The  black  drop  is  still  continued.  She 
guesses  the  time  for  her  dose  almost  to  a  minute.  She  says  it  prevents 
that  disagreeable  sleep,  and  likes  it  in  full  doses.  She  never  starts 
out  of  a  natural  sleep. 

December  2d.  This  morning,  when  the  six  o*clock  bell  was 
ringing,  she  put  her  hands  to  her  ears,  and  asked  what  dreadfiil  noise 
that  was.  She  was  told  it  was  the  bell*.  She  replied  no.  It  is  much 
louder  than  the  bell,  and  held  her  ears.  When  the  bell  ceased  she 
removed  her  handr. 

December  20th.  This  afternoon,  the  hearing,  which  since  the 
date  of  the  last  report  has  been  progressively  improving,  returned 
perfectly.  She  had  a  long  conversation  with  her  mother,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  she  asked  what  had  been  the  matter  with  her, 
-whether  she  had  again  had  fever,  and  whether  Miss  B.  (the  subject 
of  the  dream^  were  dead,  and  when  she  died.  The  startings  have  dis- 
appeared—the swooning  fits  are  still  frequent ;  they  vary  in  dura- 
tion from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  one  or  two  hours.  They  come  on 
with  a  feeling  of  faintness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  vertigo.  She 
knows  when  they  are  coming. 

The  cough  is  again  very  troublesome,  with  the  old  pain  in  the 
-chest.     Little  or  no  sleep;  pulse  1 12  to  120. 

January  6,  1834*.  The  cough  continues ;  the  panting  breathing 
is  again  at  times  distressing  ;  she  sleeps  none  unless  a  very  little  in 
the  morning ;  bowels  regulated  by  a  daily  enema ;  the  quantity  of 
feculent  matter  passed  enormous.  Twenty  drops  of  the  black  drop 

*  It  will  be  obfcrred  that  thete  antwen  weie eominunicated  by  writiog  on  her  hand. 
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every  four  hoiirt.  Since  ihe  recovered  her  hearing  the  has  been  per- 
suaded to  use  a  bed-pan^  and  now  the  swooning  fits  are  not  nearly 
lo  frequent.  Every  time  she  raises  her  head  from  the  ptUow  one 
(»f  them  occurs.  For  a  day  or  two  she  had  pain  in  one  of  the  eyes, 
and  yesterday  and  to-day  ib»  has  complained  of  the  light  being  of- 
fimsive.  She  as  yet  cannot  distinguish  any  object ;  the  appetite 
very  irregular  and  capricious ;  there  is  occasional  hemoptysis,  but 
to  a  trifling  extent. 

February  9th.  About  the  95th  of  January  the  vision  of  the  right 
eye  was  perfectly  restored  ;  she  is  quite  blind  in  the  odier.  Her  ge- 
neral state  continues  mndi  the  same ;  the  external  phenomena  are 
constantly  changing.  Since  last  report,  for  instance,  she  had  symp- 
toms strongly  resembling  coma,  from  whidi  a  blister  rouaed  her 
wonderfully.  I  can  almost  predict  a  swooning  fit  from  extreme  ra- 
pidity of  the  pulse.  During  the  swoons,  too,  instead  of  breathing 
smoothly,  she  now  pants  in  them,  and  breathes  with  extreme  labour. 
She  comes  out  of  them  with  a  cough.  There  was  yesterday  consi- 
derable hemoptysis. 

February  20di.  Several  weeks  ago  Miss  «— —  cried  one  day  to 
her  mother  that  she  was  losing  the  power  of  her  limbs,  and  thai  she 
had  no  feelins  when  she  pinched  them.  I  heard  nothing  of  this  cir- 
cumstance dlT  two  days  ago.  On  inquiry  it  turns  out  that,  ever 
simx  the  date  mentioned,  she  has  occasionally  bad  feelings  of  numb- 
ness in  the  legs.  They  are  now  nearly  insensible ;  she,  however,  has 
still  power  over  the  muscles.  Along  with  this  state  of  the  limbs 
she  complains  of  pain  in  the  back  extending  to  the  diest  On  ex- 
amination there  is  considerable  pain  and  tendemeas  in  the  dorsal 
region  near  the  seat  of  the  former  issue ;  between  the  last  dorsal  and 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  there  is  a  feelingof  a  depression  and  severe 
pain  on  *preisure.  The  swoons  continue,  and  while  in  them  she 
IS  now  found  pressing  with  her  hand  this  part  of  the  spine. 

The  catamenia  have  returned  for  the  first  ^xAt  since  Augustlast 

February  27th.  Since  last  report  the  tender  part  of  the  apine 
has  been  several  times  leeched  and  blistered ;  care  too  has  been  ta« 
ken  to  have  every  part  of  the  bade  resting  on  the  firm  mattress  on 
which  she  has  all  along  lain.  The  want  of  feeling  extends  from  the 
hips  to  the  toes,  and  is  complete.  She  has  now»  too,  lost  all  muscn- 
laor  power  over  the  limbs. 

March  8d.  This  evening  I  was  hurriedly  sent  for,  and  learned 
that,  about  7  p-  m.,  she  had  suddenly  cried  out,  **  Mother,  my  arm  is 
getting  numb, "  and  when  I  saw  her  at  nine  she  was  quite  without 
feeling  from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulder  of  the  left  arm.  She  could 
mova  it  as  well  as  ever. 

March  12th.  To-day  I  formed  a  caustic  issue  at  the  tender  point 
in  the  lumbar  region. 

April  Sth.  Since  last  report  has  been  afflicted  with  violent  pain 
under  the  lefc  mamma,  which  repeated  and  copious  leeching  and 
other  treatment  has  failed  to  remove.  She  has  also  had  repeated 
shiverings,  once  followed  by  profuse  perspiration ;  she  has  complained 
too  of  pain  in  the  throat,  where  one  of  Uie  tonsils  seems  as  if  eaten. 
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1 9ih.  For  some  days  sensation  has  been  gradually  returning  along 
the  inside  of  the  arm  and  palmar  face  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand. 
To-day  she  has  a  little  power  of  the  fore^arm. 

Since  the  10th  she  has  been  using  verairia  ointment,  at  first  of 
the  strength  of  fiye  grains  to  the  half  ounce  of  axunge,  and  then 
ten  grains  to  the  half  ounce.  It  has  been  rubbed  both  on  the  seat 
of  pain  in  the  breast^  and  along  the  spine.  It  has  produced  the  pe- 
culiar tingling  sensation  in  the  skin^  but  kas  nm>er  produced  anj^  effect 
cMi  ike  pain.  She  says  herself  the  only  thing  that  relieves  it  is  the 
hemoptysis^  which  has  been  occurring  more  or  less  almost  daily. 
The  cough  too  has  continued  frequent  and  very  distressing. 

To-day  (the  19th)  at  two  in  the  mornings  was  seized  with  one  of 
her  old  headachs,  with  a  sensation  as  if  she  would  retch.  Since  the 
invasion  of  the  keadach  she  has  not  coughed  once  ;  pulse  92. 

May  28th.  Since  last  report  the  cough  and  spitting  have  again 
been  the  troublesome  symptoms.  The  spitting  is  always  during  the 
nighty  then  too  the  cough  is  most  troublesome.  The  blood  spit  up 
is  very  thin»  like  blocKl  and  water.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  constant 
hectic  flush,  the  cheeks  as  if  painted  with  carmine.  The  pulse  and 
general  heat  of  surface  moderate.  To-day  the  pulse  is  84,  regular 
and  soil. 

Since  last  report  I  have  given  acetate  of  lead  a  full  triaL  I  carried 
it  the  length  of  two  grains  every  six  hours,  foUowing  each  dose^ 
with  a  spoonful  of  vinegar.  It  has  had  noefiect  on  the  hemoptysia, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  belly  occurring,  I  have  intermitted  its  use, 
and  have  since  been  going  on  with  tincture  of  digitalis.  I  am  very 
attentive  to  keep  her  room  cool  and  freely  ventilated. 

She  has  quite  recovered  the  feeling  and  use  of  her  arm.  1  have 
established  another  issue  in  the  loins,  which  discharges  freely.  There 
is  as  yet  no  return  of  feeling  or  power  in  the  limbs.  The  swooning 
fits  are  less  frequent.  She  takes  no  food,  so  that  of  late  she  has 
been  sustained  by  beef-tea  injections. 

1  had  been  long  desirous  to  have  Miss-— —into  the  open  air,  and 
if  possible  into  the  country.  But  the  hemoptysis,  the  paralytic  sjrmp- 
toms,  the  swoonings,  and  her  many  other  ailments,  threw  so  many 
impediments  in  the  way  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  accom- 
plish it  The  family  were  anxious  to  {mms  the  summer  in  Stirling- 
shire.  Once  there  1  was  persuaded  Miss would  benefit  by  the 

change,  so  that  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  1  resolved  to  sanction 
the  journey.  As  the  slightest  elevation  brought  on  the  swoons, 
a  board  was  procured  with  a  firm  mattress  on  it.  On  this  Miss  «*-«— 
was  laid  at  full  length,  and  so  carried  into  a  spacious  coach,  permit- 
ting her  to  lie  at  full  length. 

We  set  out  on  the  12th  June.  During  the  journey  she  had  many 
swoonings,  but  on  the  whole  she  bore  the  fatigue  better  than  I  an* 
tici  paled. 

During  the  first  part  of  her  residence  in  Stirlingshire  die  suffered 
greatly  from  a  succession  of  such  symptoms  as  have  already  been 
detailed ;  but  I  need  not  enter  into  particulars.  In  autumn  she  had 
begun  to  be  carried  out  in  a  kind  of  litter  every  day.  She  had  gra« 
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dually  (at  first  at  the  rate  of  a  drop  a  week,  for  a  more  rapid  dimina- 
tion  increased  the  number  of  swoons,)  left  off  completely  the  use  of 
the  black  drop,  and  her  distressing  complaints,  though  none  of  them 
removed,  were  on  the  whole  alleviated. 

The  only  circumstance  I  think  it  important  to  mention  is,  that, 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  Stirlingshire,  Miss  ■  after  coming  out  of 
a  cataleptic  attack  of  thirty-six  hours  duration*  complained  of  the 
pain  of  the  back  extending  to  the  neck  ;  that  this  pain  continu- 
ed ;  and  that,  in  a  letter  I  received  shortly  before  she  left,  it  was 
mentioned,  that  Miss  •*—  had  discovered  that  pressure  on  the  pain- 
ful part  of  the  neck  caused  a  swoon. 

On  the  25th  October  1834,  Miss  -«— -*  returned  to  Paisley  as  be- 
fore in  a  carriage  ;  and  bore  the  journey  pretty  well. 

She  was  cheerful,  and  had  the  appearance  of  one  in  good  health. 
The  swooning  fits  had  of  late  been  occurring  twice  a-day ;  the 
cough  troublesome  ;  the  hemoptysis  occasional,  sometimes  severe ; 
she  had  menstruated  with  surprising  regularity ;  her  bowels  quite  re- 
gular ;  her  sleep  very  little.  During  the  journey  she  had  fourteen 
swoons.     The  power  and  feeling  of  the  legs  restored. 

For  a  fortnight  after  her  arrival  the  swoons  were  very  frequent 
She  lay  in  these  perfectly  inanimate ;  her  breathing  hardly  percep- 
tible; her  pulse,  however,  distinct  and  about  96.  She  said  the  swoons 
were  always  preceded  by  a  dart  of  pain  in  the  neck,  and  that  it 
was  this  pang  that  occasioned  them.  I  have  often  watched  the  re- 
currence of  these  attacks.  A  start  as  if  from  pain  is  the  invariable 
precursor,  and  immediately  she  is  off  in  a  state  of  total  insensibi- 
lity. After  lying  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  she  comes  out  of 
them  with  a  cough.  I  once  requested  a  note  of  them  to  be  kept, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  occurring  with  unusual  frequency.  From 
mid-day  till  midnight  she  had  twenty- four,  the  time  she  continu- 
ed in  them  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five  minutes.  When  she  is 
out  of  the  swoons  she  yawns  incessantly.  On  examining  the  spine, 
as  soon  as  I  touched  in  the  gentlest  manner  the  vicinity  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  a  swoon  was  immediately  the 
consequence.  The  rest  of  the  spine  pretty  ft'ee  from  tenderness :  the 
seat  of  the  issues  in  the  back  and  loins  not  at  all  tender. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  she  was  seized  with  a  catarrh  then 
epidemic.  This  was  followed  by  aggravation  of  the  cough  and  he- 
moptysis. In  the  treatment  black  drop  was  at  first  trusted  to,  then 
digttaiis,  then  superacetate  of  lead  in  doses  of  two  grains,  increas- 
ed to  five  grains,  followed  as  before  by  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  every 
eight  hours,  and  continued  at  this  last  dose  for  many  days.  The 
acetate  of  lead  produced  no  sensible  effect  whatever.  At  length  dp- 
gUalis  and  black  drop  seemed  to  procure  alleviation.  The  quantity 
of  bloody  fluid  spit  amounted  to  six  or  eight  ounces  during  the 
night,  and  perhaps  about  four  ounces  during  the  day.  This  fluid 
was  dark  purplish  in  colour,  not  separating  into  coagulum  and  se- 
rum, and  of  a  streaky  appearance  at  the  bottom  when  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another.     Diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  what  re* 
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tnained  consisted  of  a  few  small  coagula.  On  boiling  the  filtered 
liquid,  a  large  portion  of  albumen  coagulated,  carrying  with  it  the 
red  globules,  leaving  a  nearly  colourless  fluid. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  1835,  I  had  a  number  of  blisters 
applied  in  succession  to  the  nape,  which  seemed  to  relieve  the 
cough,  and  had  a  decided  effect  in  lessening  the  swoons.  I  resum- 
ed dso  the  use  of  mercurial  friction,  and  persevered  in  its  use  till 
April,  mostly  twice  a-day,  without  rendering  the  gunu  in  the  least 
teider^  or  producing  anv  constitutional  effect,  unless  excavation  and 
diminution  of  the  tonsils  be  reckoned  such.  She  still  retched  all 
the  food  she  took. 

I  had  been  for  sometime  desirous  to  establish  a  caustic  issue  at 
the  tender  point  of  the  nape.  She  was  very  averse  to  this  measure, 
but  at  length  she  was  persuaded,  and  I  accordingly  formed  it  on  the 
10th  of  March.  I  used  caustic  potass  in  a  state  of  deliquescence,  and 
applied  it  in  the  gentlest  manner,  with  a  camel  hair  pencil.  She 
could  not  have  borne  it  to  be  rubbed  on.  Before  the  Ist  of  April, 
a  very  decided  amendment  had  resulted  from  this  issue.  The 
swoons  occurred  with  much  less  frequency,  the  cough  was  mode- 
rated, and  the  spitting  for  some  days  had  disappeared.  The  issue  in 
the  nape,  however,  had  not  been  many  days  formed,  when  the  old 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  recurred  with  all  its  former  violence. 
During  the  swoons  the  old  panting  hacking  respiration  reappeared,' 
and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  calm  placidity  in  which  she  lay 
in  the  swoons  previous  to  the  recurrence  of  this  pain. 

Repeated  blisters  to  the  dorsal  vertebra!  removed  this  pain,  and 
for  a  few  days  she  was  remarkably  well,  looking  well,  in  good 
apirits,  and  even  retaining  the  little  food  which  she  took. 

This  agreeable  change  did  not  long  continue.  About  the  24th 
of  March  she  was  seized  with  violent  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  followed  by  retching  of  precisely  the  former  character.  Pres- 
sure on  the  lumbar  vertebrse  caused  extension  of  pain  round  the 
belly ;  there  was  evident  fulness  of  the  integuments  of  this  region, 
and  she  even  complained  of  weight,  numbness,  and  want  of  power 
in  her  legs.  Repeated  blisters  failing  to  relieve  her,  on  the  29th 
March  I  established  a  large  caustic  issue  at  this  part  of  the  spine. 
This  issue  removed  completely  the  cramps,  and  in  a  great  measure 
the  threatened  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  but  after  this  improve- 
ment the  pain  in  the  chest  again  recurred,  accompanied  with  a 
threatening  of  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities.  I  almost  wish- 
ed I  had  let  nature  aUme, 

I  could  not  propose  a  third  open  issue  in  the  back,  nor  did  I 
think  it  advisable ;  for,  granting  that  I  could  chase  the  irritation 
from  the  spine,  it  might  only  be  to  lodge  it  in  the  head  or  ganglio- 
nic system,  and  thereby  renew  sufferings  which  experience  had 
told  me  I  had  it  so  little  in  my  power  to  remove.  I  tried  to  pal- 
liate>  therefore,  by  strong  ammonia  liniments,  mustard  poultices,  &c. 
applied  to  the  back,  and  the  internal  use  of  anodynes.  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  quite  removing  them,  but  I  moderated  her  sufferings,  and 
during  the  month  of  April  she  certainly  much  improved.   Her  best 
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days  she  would  be  for  maoy  hours  lying  at  full  length  on  a  lofii  in 
the  drawing-room,  taking  a  swoon  occasionally-^while  other  days 
she  was  in  bed,  from  headach,  toothach,  or  some  other  ailments. 
Both  the  cough  and  the  hemoptysis  had  greatly  abated.  She  was 
taking  a  little  food  and  retaining  it  much  better.  On  favourable 
days  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  good  health. 

On  the  29th  April,  she  was  again  removed  to  Stirlingshire,  and  of 
course  was  removed  from  my  professional  care.  Subjoined  I  give 
by  letter  a  sketch  of  what  has  occurred  since,  and  her  present  con- 
dition ;  for  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  since  she  left 
Paisley. 

'*  August  11,  1835.  Tou  really  would  be  astonished  were 
you  to  see  yoiur  patient.  She  oerteinly  is  very  much  better  in  eveiy 
respect.  She  has  had  no  hemopijfsu  for  five  weeks,  and  then  it  was 
during  a  menstrual  period*  The  pain  in  her  chest  is  much  as  it 
was,  that  is  to  say,  when  she  coughs.  She  has  only  had  one  swoon, 
ing  fit  during  the  last  four  weeks.  Indeed  ever  since  we  came 
here,  they  have  been  gradually  wearing  off.  She  has  only  had 
three  headachs  since  we  came,  one  slight  attack  of  retching,  with 
cramps,  no  toothach,  no  pain  in  her  neck,  except  when  she  has 
headachs.  She  is  able  te  sit  in  a  chair  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  and  has  resumed  her  practice  on  the  piana  She  drives 
out  twice  a  day,  four  miles  at  a  time,  and  really  eats  and  sleeps 
like  other  people,  although  a  little  irregular  in  the  times  of  her 
meals.  She  seldom  or  never  takes  black  drop.  She  took  it  twice 
last  week,  by  my  advice,  on  account  of  being  threidened  with 
bowel  complaint,  but  now  she  has  rather  a  ditl^  to  it.  The  issue 
in  her  neck  is  quite  open  ;  the  one  in  her  back  is  almost  healed  up, 
but  she  has  no  pain  in  her  back.  Of  late  she  has  complained 
more  of  the  palpiution  at  her  heart  than  any  thing  else.  Dr  J.  has 
not  been  here  for  some  days,  so  that  q£  her  pulse  I  can  say  no- 
tiling." 

Case  2.-^Fifkeen  years  ago  Mrs*— —  m  theact  of  descendsnga  stair 
missed  a  step,  so  that  shefell  backwards  with  iwr  whole  weight  on 
the  spine.  Intense  pain,  followed  by  insensibility,  wene  the  hnme- 
diate  consequences.  In  this  state  ahe  was  carried  to  bed,  and 
lay  long  inconscioos,  and  even  when  she  b^an  to  recover  her  senses 
and  to  see,  did  not  for  some  time  recqgnixe  those  about  her.  A 
large  inflammsiory  swelUng  took  place  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and 
paralytic  symptoms  of  the  legs  followed.  liOcal  bleeding  and  other 
appropriate  measures  were  adopted ;  but  she  had  a  severe  and  long 
illness.  She,  however,  at  length  to  all  appearance  quite  reooTered, 
and  for  some  time  enjoyed  good  health. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mrs was  threatened  with  a  i^turo  of 

numbness  and  paralysis  of  the  legs.  The  medical  gentieman  who 
at  that  time  attended  her  suspecting  the  seat  of  the  former  injury 
to  be  the  source  of  the  symptoms,  traced  in  a  general  manner,  and 
above  the  clothes  tiie  course  of  the  spine.  The  moment  he  toujched 
the  part  formerly  injured,  she  seceamed  out  there  were  thousands 
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of  needles  in  ber  anns  and  legs^  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor 
had  she  not  been  supported. 

This  discovery  was  followed  by  a  yery  severe  illness,  but  as  at 
this  time  I  did  not  see  her,  and  asi  moreover,  she  has  since  had  si- 
milar symptoms  under  my  own  care,  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  part 
of  the  case*  The  only  circumstances  I  think  it  important  to  notice 
are,  that  a  pea  issue  was  formed  at  the  part  of  the  spine  affected,  but 
which  produced  such  intolerable  pain  and  irritation,  that  it  was 
obliged  to  be  immediately  withdrasrn,  and  that  ever  since  she  has 
scsriipulously  taken  care  that  the  injured  part  of  the  spine  has  not 
been  touched  ;  and  that  whenever  by  accident  it  has  been  touched, 
pain,  numbness,  and  paralytic  symptoms  have  invariably  followed. 

In  November  1 8d0,  Mrs  — — -  was  threatened  with  abortion.  This 
indisposition  was  succeeded  by  a  violent,  hard,  and  sounding  cough, 
to  which  she  is  at  times  liable.  The  cough  was  removed  by  anedynes. 
Early  in  January  18S1,  Mrs—— had  occasion  to  be  in  Edinburgh, 
and  left  home  i|uite  well.  She  had  hardly  reached  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever,  when  the  cough  returned,  and  she  came  home  on  the  I2th 
ooogfaing  mndi.  On  the  15th,  finding  the  cough  very  troublesome, 
and  that  it  shook  her  severely,  I  advised  her,  although  the  pulse 
was  nearly  natural,  to  lose  blood,  and  I  bled  her  to  twelve  ounces. 

January  17th.  The  cough  was  so  much  relieved  yesterday,  that 
ahe  thought  she  might  leave  off  the  black  drop,  which  by  my  direc 
tion  she  had  been  taken  at  bed-time.  She  had  in  consequence  a  worse 
night,  coughing  much.  To-day  she  complains  much  of  the  severi- 
ty of  the  cough,  and  of  pain  darting  across  the  belly ;  pulse  80. 
I  proposed  again  to  bleed  her.  As  she  was  preparing  to  go  up  stairs 
for  this  purpose,  she  was  seised  with  one  of  die  severest  fita  of 
cough  I  ever  witnessed ;  the  pain  like  a  knife  darting  through  the 
belly.  In  the  midst  of  this  paroxysm  she  was  seised  with  pumb- 
ness  in  both  arms,  which  alarmed  her  greatly.  **  What  shall  1 
do  >"  she  cried.  I  got  her  at  length  up  stairs,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  bled  her  to  four  large  teacupfuls.  She  was  now  in  }fed,  and 
I  gave  her  ten  drops  of  the  black  drop.  This  was  at  S)  p<  m. 

51  p.  M.  The  blood  taken  buffed ;  cough  but  little  relieved  ;  pain 
of  belly  when  ooughingagonising;  pulse  80,full ;  retfMratioHS  fifty  in 
a  minuU*  She  lies  panting  and  every  attempt  at  a  full  respiration 
brings  back  the  violent  cough.  I  bled  her  again  to  throe  teacupfuls, 
and  gave  her  eight  drops  more  black  drop. 

9  p.  M.  Coagh  greatly  relieved,  in  a  measure  gone;  she  feels 
easier ;  breathing  much  more  calmly  ;  pulse  90 ;  tongue  clean  and 
moist ;  thh^  at  times  considerable.  There  is  a  spot  of  considerable 
extent,  under  the  umbilicus  acutely  painful  to  the  touch,  but  only 
so  when  touched ;  blood  still  buffed.  Ten  drops  black  drop  at  bed- 
time if  necessary* 

January  18,  10.  a.  m*  Has  passed  a  quiet  night  without  the 
black  drop ;  pulse  90 ;  cough  almoet  gone  ;  the  same  spot  of  the 
belly  still  acutely  sensible ;  no  stool — Eighteen  leeches  to  the  puned 
part  of  belly  ;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salu. 

18th.  7   F-  M.  Leeches  bled  freely  ;  feels  better,  but  the  part  of 
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the  belly  mentioned  still  very  painful  when  toached.  At  the  part  of 
the  abdomen  where  the  pain  is  situate,  the  fundus  of  the  enlarged 
uterus  can  be  felt,  and  this  indeed  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the  pain. 
She  cannot  bear  the  slightest  pressure  here ;  the  wdght  oi  the 
bed-clothes  is  distressing.  Pulse  rather  rising,  now  98,  and  not  at 
all  weak. 

I  raised  her  to  the  upright  position,  and  bled  her  to  faintness, 
which  occurred  when  uiree  large  teacupfuls  had  been  taken.  She 
lay  faint  a  good  while.     Cold  cicths  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

11.  p.  M.  Is  better  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pain,  which  continues  fixed,  and  as  severe  when  touched  as  before; 
the  sli^test  touch  causing  her  to  scream.  She  has  felt  side  once 
or  twice.  The  blood  is  still  buffed,  but  not  so  much  as  at  first ;  the 
pulse  1 00 ;  the  fidntness  quite  gone.  Embarrassed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  symptoms,  I  requested  another  opinion,  and  at  midnight  Dr 

M'Kechnie  visited  Mrs with  me.  In  consultation  Dr  M'K.said, 

that  he  thought  depletory  measures  had  been  carried  far  enough ; 
that  from  the  want  of  general  tension,  and  the  circumscribed  nature 
of  the  pain,  that  he  was  of  opinion  there  was  not  now  inflammation 
going  on.  We  ordered  a  star^  injection  with  a  teaspoonfhl  oi 
laudanum,  and  a  warm  poultice  to  the  belly. 

19th.  10  A.  M.  Has  passed  a  completely  restless  night ;  poultice 
oppressive  from  its  weight;  has  been  faint,  and  vomited  once 
or  twice,  (most  probably  the  effects  of  the  laudanum,  which  at  no 
time  agrees  with  her  ;)  pulse  100 ;  the  pain  just  as  before.  Still 
under  the  apprehension  of  peritonitis,  I  was  inclined  to  apply  leeches 
to  the  seat  of  the  pain ;  but  as  depletion  had  already  been  carried  a 
great  length,  we  agreed  to  delay,  and  in  meantime  we  ordered  a 
diaphoretic  mixture. 

4  p.  M.  Has  been  quite  easy  till  within  half  an  hour,  that  she  has 
complained  of  sickness  from  the  mixture ;  has  had  one  stool  fe* 
culent  and  natural ;  no  thirst ;  pulse  86 ;  belly  still  acutely  tender, 
but  hanjly  so  much  so  as  before. 

1 0  p.  M.  The  pain  is  less  acute  on  pressure ;  pulse  90;  complains  of 
headach.     We  advised  cloths  to  be  applied  wet  with  an  ether  lotion. 

90th.  10  A.  M.  No  sleep,  the  smell  of  the  ether  sickened  her,  and 
in  vomiting  the  darting  pain  of  the  belly  was  as  acute  as  ever.  It 
went  off,  however,  in  half-an-hour.  The  pained  part  of  the  belly 
canto-day  be  touched  with  much  greater  freedom;  pulse  100;  tongue 
moist ;  no  thirst ;  no  stool.  She  still  complains  c^  pain  in  the  head. 
A  saline  purgative  was  ordered. 

4  p.  M.  Pulse  92 ;  has  had  during  the  morning  several  flushes  of 
heat,  alternating  with  feelings  o£  coldness,  espraally  in  the  feet; 
one  stool. 

9  p.  M.  Pulse  84;  there  is  decidedly  less  tenderness  of  the  belly ; 
headach  severe;  no  sleep;  urine  high-coloured;  two  stools.  I  gave 
her  twelve  drops  of  the  black  drop. 

Sist.  10  a.m.  No  sleep;  headach  less  severe;  pain  of  belly  less; 
no  appetite. 

9  P*  M.  Pulse  84  ;  once  or  twice  during  the  day  had  a  feeling  of 
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sickness ;  no  stool ;  no  thirst ;  tongue  dean  and  moist ;  urine  high- 
CQloured.     Fifteen  drops  of  the  bhick  drop. 

9^d.  10  A.  M.  Ancrther  sleepless  night;  headach  continues ;  feels 
exhausted  and  wearied;  pain  of  l^lly  still  diminishing.  This 
morning  had  at  the  under  part  of  her  back  a  very  sharp  pain, 
which^  however^  did  not  continue  long ;  pulse  90  ;  no  stool ;  no 
appetite ;  urine  high-coloured  and  sabulous. 

A  tea-spoonful  of  magnesia^  followed  by  a  castor-oil  injection, 
were  ordered. 

9  P.  M.  Pulse  80;  three  natural  stools  without  the  injection;  was 
sick  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  retching,  the  darting  pain  of  the  belly 
recurred  with  all  its  former  violence ;  the  urine  turbid  and  sabu- 
lous ;  headach  very  severe. — Discontinue  the  black  drop. 

2Sd.  10  A.  M.  Pulse  90;  a  better  night,  having  at  different  times 
slept  a  little ;  two  stools  ;  urine  as  before  ;  the  headach  continues, 
but  is  principally  complained  of  on  moving.— A  little  beef-tea. 

8  p.  M.  Pulse  80 ;  headach  severe,  is  easiest  when  the  head  is 
low ;  there  is  great  giddiness  on  moving  it ;  light  is  offensive,  and 
ndse  so  much  so^  that  at  one  time  during  the  day  she  requested 
every  one  to  leave  the  room ;  no  sickness ;  tongue  dean  and  moist ; 
liked  the  beef-tea.* 

S4th.  10  A.  M.  A  better  night ;  headach  relieved ;  no  stool ;  urine 
as  before  ;  free  from  pain  in  the  belly ;  pulse  96. 

R  Exi.  Colocynlh,  c.  Sapon.  Hupan,  aa,  gr,  iy    M»  uifi.  pil,  ij. 
statim  S.    Chicken-broth. 

9  p.  M.  Pulse  86;  pressure  now  causes  no  uneasiness  of  the  bdly ; 
relished  the  broth,  and  also  a  morsel  of  haddock ;  headach  still  se- 
vere. A  teaspoonful  of  brandy  at  bed-time ;  repeat  the  pills  in  the 
morning  if  necessary. 

d5tb.  10  A.  M.  Slept  a  litde  in  the  night  f  headach  still  distres* 
sing,  although  just  now  she  has  none ;  pulse  86 ;  tongue  dean  and 
moist. — A  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy  at  noon ;  continue  the  chicken 
broth ;  an  enema  in  the  evening  if  necessary. 

9  p.  M.  Pulse  88 ;  a  natural  stool  from  the  pills  ;  headach  less ; 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy. 

26th.  10  A.  M.  Pulse  88 ;  slept  much  better,  and  feels  refreshed 
to-day ;  headach  less ;  tongue  dean. — ^A  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy 
three  times  to-day ;  diet  as  before ;  repeat  the  pUls. 

February  2d.  Since  last  report  no  important  change.  The  head- 
ach,  always  present,  continues  at  times  more  severe  than  others. 
This  afternoon,  between  three  and  four,  she  became  suddenly  blind; 
she  could  discern  the  light,  and  a  general  outline  of  objects,  but 
nothing  with  distinctness.  This  continued  an  hour  and  half.  About 
5  p.  M.  she  was  seised  with  a  peculiar  numbness,  and  want  of  sen- 
sation in  the  tongue  and  jam,  and  a  total  want  of  sensibility,  and 
she  thinks  motion  in  her  left  arm.  During  this  state  she  pinched 
the  left  hand  with  the  right,  but  never  felt  it.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  room  at  the  time,  but  she  does  not  think  she  could  have  spoken. 

*  From  this  date  the  symptoms  were  evidently  aggravated  by  a  state  of  atunnia, 
and  it  will  be  observed  aonmlin^ly,  that  a  cautious  exhibition  of  stimuli  and  light 
nourisbmeat  were  chief  objecu  ra  the  treatment. 
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After  lying  a  while  in  tbit  flale  she  becuae  uneooacioa*.  From  tfaift 
condition  5ke  was  roased  just  m  the  clock  struck  six.  The  heiicU 
ach  was  now  Tery  severe.  At  9  p.  m.  when  I  saw  her^  the  headach 
remained^baterery  other  part  of  the  attack  had  passed  away.  She 
said  she  saw  as  well  as  ever,  and  felt  and  rooved  as  befmre.  On 
my  causing  her,  however,  to  look  with  her  ^es  in  sttoorseion,  we 
discovered  that  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  was  quite  indistinct  hav* 
ing  great  difficulty  in  telling  the  dodc  by  my  watch  with  this  eye, 
while  she  saw  quite  distinctly  with  the  other.  Pulse  80 ;  tongue 
deui ;  bowels  open.     I  intermitted  the  brandy. 

February  Sd.  A  sleepless  night,  and  much  distressed  with  head- 
ach ;  bowels  still  open ;  stools  feculent  and  deep-brown  in  oolour ; 
urine  much  dearer. 

8  p.  M.  A  good  day,  headach  better;  pulse  76. 

4di.  10  A.  M.  A  bad  night,  little  or  no  sleep ;  severe  headach; 
pulse  94. — Continue  Brandy  and  diet  as  before. 

March  2d.  Since  last  report  Mrs has  impreved  but  little. 

The  black  drop  has  been  resumed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  days,  has  been  taken  at  the  rate  of  1 5  drops  in  the  m«iming» 
and  S^  at  bed-time.  Its  general  effect  has  been  to  produce  great 
tranquillity,  but  so  far  from  procuring  sleep,  that  she  thinks  she 
lies  more  wide  at9ake  under  its  influence.  The  night  before  last, 
after  having  had  symptoms  of  indigestion  during  the  day,  she  took 
her  dose  of  black  drop  at  bed-time,— -for  the  first  time  it  produced 
delirium,  and  she  passed  a  very  distressed  night.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing she  had  a  beaf-tca  injection,  containing  15  drops  of  black  drop. 
She  was  very  sick  alter  this.  In  the  evening  she  had  a  purgative 
enema,  which  relieved  her  bowels  effectually  ;  at  bed-time  die  took 
no  black  drop,  and  has  passed  by  far  the  best  night  she  has  had 
during  her  illness,  and  was  quite  surprised  this  morning  when  she 
heard  eight  o'clock  strike. 

On  the  whole,  the  headadi  is  much  relieved.  The  bowels  have 
been  very  difficult  to  manage,  the  mildest  purgatives  produdng  vio- 
lent pain*  Of  late  I  have  trusted  almost  entirdy  to  enemata,  consist- 
ing of  thin  arrow-root,  oil? e  oil,  and  a  little  common  salt.  These 
have  answered  wdU 

Shehas  no  appetite  whatever.  A  variety  of  tonics  have  been  tried. 
Of  late  she  has  been  taking  sulf^iate  of  iron  combined  with  a  little 
aromatic  powder,  which  promises  to  agree.  She  continues  die 
brandy.  There  is  a  degree  of  tenderness  about  the  abdomen,  but 
unless  when  taking  purgatives  no  severe  pain.  Of  late  she  has  had 
flrequent  attadcs  of  a  kind  of  languor  or  insensibility,  in  which  she 
has  at  times  lain  for  an  hour  or  more,  uaoonsdous  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  unable  to  move  hand  or  fiMit.  Sometimes  she  1ms 
had  a  feding  as  if  her  lower  extremities  were  separated  from  her 
body,  and  the  other  ni^t,  in  a  kind  of  dream,  fiuicted  her  head  ly- 
ing in  a  part  of  the  b«i  separate  from  her  body.  Pulse  ranges 
from  80  to  90,  80  at  night,  and  frequently  90  to  94  in  the  morning. 

April  lOth.  Since  last  report  Mrs has  been  improving.   The 

sulphate  of  iron  powders  have  been  continued,  combined  with  /a- 
fus.  Cahmbce,  and  Potasses  Supercarbonas,  and  with  good  effect. 
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She  still  complains  of  occasional  darting  pain  in  the  belly )  her  ap- 
petite still  iodifferent;  her  pulse  natural.  She  was  now  able  to 
leave  her  room. 

16th.  For  a  day  or  two,  Mrs has  not  been  so  well,  has  had 

thirst,  fever,  and  general  uneasiness.  Yesterday  feeling  oppres- 
sed with  heat,  she  had  the  window  opened,  and  was  in  this  way 
exposed  to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  A  violent  ci^nanche  tontUlaru 
was  the  consequence. 

20th.  Since  last  report,  Mrs has  suffered  severely  from  her 

throat.  The  roost  severe  pain  was  at  a  point  as  low  as  the  bottom 
of  the  pharynx.  Repeated  leeches  afforded  most  relief.  The  pulse 
did  not  rise  much,  but  the  severe  suffering  continued  several  days. 

May  8th.  AAer  Mrs got  rid  of  the  pain  in  her  throat,  she 

declared  she  felt  herself  quite  a  different  being,  that,  fkr  from  being 
weakened,  or  in  any  degree  worse  of  the  attack,  she  felt  more  lighu 
some,  and  able  to  move  about.  The  headach  completely  removed. 
This  improvement  has  not  been  transitcH'y,  for  at  this  date,  she 
continues  free  from  headach,  cough,  and  pain  in  the  belly  ;  pulse 
£4  ;  appetite  rather  better.  In  return  for  this  general  amendment, 
and  to  show  as  it  were  the  necessity  of  some  part  of  the  system 
auffering,  Mrs  *— >  has  for  the  last  ten  days  laboured  under  severe 
pain  in  the  nerves  of  the  thumb,  and  fore  and  middle  fingers  of 
both  hands,  especially  of  the  right.  There  is  neither  swelling  nor 
redness.  This  pain  amounts  at  times  to  agony,  but  this  degree  of 
pain  is  not  lasting.  At  the  end  of  her  last  pregnancy,  she  says  she 
had  precisely  similar  pain  in  her  fingers,  which  left  her  immediate- 
ly on  delivery- 
July  2d,  1831.  To-day  Mrs  —*— after  a  very  natural  labour,  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  very  large  child,  a  boy.  During  the  labour 
she  had  one  attack  of  the  severe  darting  pain  in  the  side.  For  seve- 
ral hours,  Mrs was  perfectly  well.   About  10  p.  m.,  however, 

she  bc^an  to  complain  oi  great  heat  and  pain  about  the  anus. 
This  went  on  increasing,  and  about  midnight,  when  I  saw  her,  she 
was  in  torture.  Mrs is  a  woman  of  great  patience  and  forti- 
tude, but  she  was  now  screaming  with  agony.  The  sufferings 
she  compared  to  red-hot  knives  thrusting  up  the  rectum.  She 
could  not  micturate.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  I  applied  at  diffe- 
rent times  thirty  leeches,  gave  her  full  doses  of  black  drop,  appli- 
ed fomentations,  hot  and  cold,  but  still  her  suffering  continued. 
The  leeches,  indeed,  always  afforded  temporary  relief. 

Externally  there  was  but  a  very  small  pile  projecting,  but  the 
under  part  of  the  rectum,  felt  per  vaginam,  was  hard,  painful,  and 
tense.  In  the  morning,  I  applied  a  liniment,  ecmtaining  extmct 
of  belladonna,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  rectum,  with  a  view  of  relax- 
ing the  sphincterj  for  I  saw  clearly  that  the  only  way  to  relieve 
my  patient  was  to  promote  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  and 
thereby  facilitate  the  descent,  jmd  external  projection  of  ihe  swol- 
len hemorrhoidal  veins.  Mrs  —  has  been  subject  to  Umd  or  in- 
ternal piles  for  years.  These  were  now  much  swollen,  partly,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  from  a  very  loaded  state  of  the  colon,  and 
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partly  from  the  eflbrt,  and  oomprearion  neceaaarily  attendant  on 
parturition.  From  the  latter  cattue  too  the  sphincUr  ant  had 
been  much  stretched  and  irritated.  In  this  condition  of  matters, 
the  swollen  veins  acted  exactly  as  a  plug  would  have  done  if  thrust, 
and  retained  witliin  the  inflamed  sphincter.  The  spasmodic  efforts  of 
the  rousde  to  relieTO  itself  of  this  irritating  cause  gave  rise  to  the 
suffering.*  During  the  forenoon  of  the  8d  she  continued  without 
relief.  About  S  p.  m.  she  was  leaning  on  hereli>ow  in  bed  in  una. 
bated  torture ;  she  suddenly  stopt  screaming;  her  eyes  became  fix. 
ed ;  I  spoke  to  her,  she  made  no  answer,  but  continued  staring  va- 
cantly. In  this  position  I  had  her  supported  with  pillows.  She 
now  closed  her  eyes,  and  remained  qaite  calm ;  her  pulse  80 ;  her 
breathing  slow,  but  distinct.  With  the  exception  of  a  start  now 
and  then,  as  if  from  pain,  she  lay  in  this  cataleptic  state  for  fully 
an  hour.  Soon  after  she  came  out  of  this  state,  the  pain  returned  mm 
severely  as  ever.  On  examining  1  found  the  pile  a  little  more  pro- 
truded, I  applied  eight  active  leeches,  followed  by  warm  dry  cloths, 
and  with  decided  relief.  From  this  period  ( 5  p.  m.)  she  continu- 
ed easier,  and  although  not  fVee  from  pain  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
quiet  night 

4th.  8  a.m.  Continues  easier ;  pulse  86;  skin  cool.  On  exa^ 
mining  I  found  a  projection  at  the  anus,  in  three  lobes,  as  large  as 
a  moderate  siaed  apple. 

The  usual  laxative  treatment  employed  in  sudi  cases  was  now 
resorted  ta 

Four  or  five  days  after  this  date,  Mrs——  complained  of  a  very 
uneasy  and  distressing  sense  of  distension  at  the  under  part  of  the 
gut,  with  costiveness.  She  had  taken  a  large  purgative,  and  had 
an  inclination  to  stool,  but  it  seemed  as  if  something  stopped  the 
passage.  On  introducing  my  finger  per  anum,  1  discovered  an  im- 
mense impaction  of  hardened  feces.  An  enema,  and  the  use  of  a 
scoop  brought  part  away ;  a  second  enema  brought  away  a  large 
lump,  and  smaller  lumps,  but  still  of  considerable  siae,  continued 
passing  for  several  days. 

After  this  Mrs  i.^-.  slowly  but  completely  recovered,  made  a 
good  nurse,  and  enjoyed  good  health  for  more  than  two  years. . 

Sunday,  January  I9, 18^4.  Mrs——  was  at  diapel  this  afternoon, 
and  much  distressed  during  the  early  part  of  the  service,  by  a  haras- 
sing cough.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  chapel,  and  when  the  congre- 
gation  dismissed,  went  to  offer  her  my  arm  home.  She  told  me 
she  was  now  better,  but  that  she  had  been  very  ill  in  the  chapel ; 
that  she  had  lost  altogether  sense  and  motion  in  the  lower  part  of 
her  body,  and  her  recollection  more  than  onoe,  and  had  never  mis- 
sed the  clergyman  out  of  the  reading  desk  till  she  saw  him  in  the 
pulpit  Wlule  we  walked  homewards  it  rained  very  fast,  but  she 
continued  walking  pretty  firmly,  till  we  got  about  half  way ;  she 

*  The  above  detail  ihould  render  acooQcheun  wary  in  Attempting  to  keep  swol- 
leo  veins  within  the  sphimeter  tnd  during  Ubour,  wiui  a  view  of  rdieving  the  fuT- 
fering  from  external  piles. 
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then  made  a  stand,  and  would  ha^e  fallen^  or  laid  herself  down,  had 
I  not  supported  her.  She  appeared  for  a  moment  or  two  unconscious, 
breathing  very  rapidly.  After  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  this 
position,  the  rain  pouring  on  her,  she  rallied  a  little,  and  with  my 
assistance,  with  difficulty  walked  home. 

After  removing  her  wet  clothes,  she  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair 
before  the  fire,  and  had  her  legs  and  arms  well  rubbed,  for  she  now 
complained  of  numbness.  This  numbness  soon  passed  off,  and  she 
remained  for  a  little  pretty  well,  breathing,  however,  rapidly ;  pulse 
72.  Very  soon  she  entreated  her  attendants  to  rub  the  arms  vigo- 
rously, as  the  numbness  was  returning.  These  attacks  occurred  seve- 
ral times.  In  one  of  them  1  noticed  her  look  wildly,  her  features  writhe 
a  little,  and  the  left  side  of  her  face  twitch  to  one  side.  She  lay  for 
a  little  insensible,  and  when  she  came  out  of  this  state,  it  was  evi- 
dent she  could  neither  open  her  jaws  nor  push  out  her  tongue ;  her 
speech  was  mumbling  and  indistinct,  and  she  complained  of  her 
tongue  being  swelled.  The  heat  was  now  restored,  the  pulse  76, 
and  quite  calm. 

I  was  rather  alarmed  by  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  tongue,  and, 
notwithstanding  my  former  experience  of  her  painful  neuralgic  af- 
fections, and  the  objections  to  large  depletion,  I  thought  it  right  to 
let  her  blood.  I  took  two  teacupfuls  from  her  arm.  She  now  walk- 
ed to  bed  supported  on  each  side.  At  nine  p.  m.  I  ordered  a  pur- 
gative enema,  and  said  I  would  see  her  at  ten. 

Ten  p.  M«I  found  her  calm,  without  headach  or  vertigo,  but  a  little 
occasional  throbbing  in  the  head.  When  asked  to  push  out  her 
tongue,  she  half-opened  her  jaws ;  the  tongue  was  then  seen  with 
the  point  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  quite  motion- 
less. The  injection  had  brought  away  a  feculent  stool ;  the  pulse 
about  80 ;  she  had  not  at  all  her  natural  expression,  her  speech 
mumbling,  and  her  &ce  twisted.  Although  I  could  not,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  consider  this  a  case  of  ordinary  determination  of 

blood  to  the  head,  yet  as  Mrs had  lately  enjoyed  good  health, 

and  I  could  not  but  dread  the  occurrence  of  farther  paralytic  symp- 
toms, I  thought  it  prudent  to  take  a  little  more  blood.  I  tied  up 
the  arm  and  let  other  two  teacupfuls  flow.  I  then  prescribed  two 
purgative  pills. 

20th.  nine  a.  m.  A  tolerable  night;  th«  pills  sickened  her;  and  she 
retched  several  times;  has  had  a  ftee  stool ;  pulse  72  ;  she  can 
push  her  tongue  quite  out  of  the  mouth,  and  thinks  she  has  moved 
it  with  more  freedom  since  the  retching.  She  says  she  is  sure  the 
bleeding  last  night  did  her  good,  as  previous  to  it  she  was  threat- 
ened with  a  return  of  niimbness. 

Evening.  Has  not  been  so  well  during  the  day,  has  had  several 
threatenings  of  the  numbness,  and  on  one  occasion  was  for  a  mo- 
ment incoherent  The  tongue  is  not  quite  so  moveable,  and  she 
does  not  speak  so  distinctly ;  she  has  had  one  or  two  more  stools : 
pulse  72.  I  ordered  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  nape  and  down  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

2 1st.  Evening.  The  movement  of  ttie  tongue  again  restored.   She 
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hat  been  exoeNively  reidett  dnriag  the  aftenu^on,  appirentlj  from 
the  fad^e  of  too  many  vuitora ;  pulae  72-  I  ordered  a  purgatire 
enema,  and  after  it  a  glais  of  wine  and  water. 

28d.  She  is  tranquil  to-day  ;  has  had  but  little  sleep ;  pulse  as  be- 
fore. An  enema,  a  little  beef-tea  for  dinner,  and  eight  drops  of 
black  drop  at  bed-time. 

3Sd.  Pulse  72  ;  tongue  dean,  but  blanched,  can  more  it  freely  ; 
the  twitch  of  th^  cheek  has  quite  disappeared ;  the  mosdes  of  the 
jaw  are  a  little  stiff;  was  restless  during  the  first  part  of  the  night 
but  had  a  little  sleep  in  the  morning ;  she  says  she  feels  lazy,  and 
asked  whether  she  might  not  get  up  and  roase  herself;  she  has  no 
appetite,  and  has  had  no  stool. 

A  Pulv.  Sal.  RockeUe  3iij.  sialim  S. 

After  this  date  I  have  not  kept  daily  reports.     Mrs had  a 

slow  and  protracted  recovery ;  oppressed  with  extreme  languor 
and  inappetence,  and  unrefreshing  nights.  By  rest,  fresh  air  as  the 
spring  advanced,  and  a  variety  of  expedients,  which  every  such 
case  requires,  she  gradually  regained  her  strength,  and  was  able 
to  go  to  the  country  with  the  family  early  in  May,  and  fur  several 
months  was  in  good  health. 

October  €7,  1834.  Was  hurriedly  sent  for  to  attend  Mrs 

in  the  country.  On  arriving  I  learned  from  herself  that  some  weeks 
ago  she  had  a  troublesome  diarrhoea,  which  was  succeeded  by  he- 
morrhage from  the  bowels,  havingoftenpassedpureclotted  blood,and 
that  even  yet  there  was  a  tendency  to  diarrhcea.  For  the  last  days 
she  has  had  more  fatigue  than  usual.  Last  night  she  slept  ill,  and 
got  up  this  morning  with  considerable  pain  in  the  back.  When  I 
arrived  about  noon,  I  learned  that  this  pain  had  been  very  urgent 

during  the  forenoon ;  but  very  averse  to  yield  to  it,  Mrs 

had  continued  down  stairs,  and  I  found  her  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  was  now  in  great  pain,  and  referred  her  suffering  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  left  haunch.  The  pulse  was  120.  I  advised  her  to 
her  room,  which  she  reached  with  considerable  difficulty.  She  got 
immediately  into  a  warm  bed,  and  I  gave  her  ten  minims  of  ike 
SoL  Mwr.  Morphia.  Still  the  pain  continued  to  increase.  '<  My 
back,  my  hands  are  asleep,  my  legs,  oh  rub  me."  Soon  she  com- 
plained of^a  violent  pain  darting  out  at  her  head  and  thereafter  be- 
gan to  be  incoherent.  ''  Who  are  these,  such  a  number  of  people ; 
why  did  you  bring  them  here,"  &c.  The  pain,  numbness,  and  cramps 
in  the  legs  and  arms,  and  back  were  for  moments  tremendous ;  oc- 
casionally they  intermitted,  and  then  recurred  with  more  fury.  Now 
she  was  observed  to  fix  her  eyes,  to  sharpen  her  features,  to  corru- 
gate her  lips,  to  raise  one  arm,  and  point  tcwsome  imaginary  person ; 
m  short,  she  fell  into  a  cataleptic  state,  panting  and  moaning,  unless 
when  a  return  of  agony  made  her  scream  with  suffering.  I  had 
already  repeated  the  opiate,  and  as  there  was  no  relief,  although  I 
now  was  anxious  to  avoid  much  depletion  in  this  case,  I  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  small  bleeding.  I  opened  a  vein,  but  she  did 
not  bleed  freely,  and  in  fact  did  not  lose  half  a  teacupful.  In 
the  act  of  bleeding,  however,  she  roused  fhim  her  cataleptic  state. 
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and  said  she  was  better.  She  now  complained  of  pain  in  the  bead  ; 
a  weight  pressing  down  her  eyes ;  and  deadly  stckneas.  I  gave 
her  ten  minims  more  of  the  SoL  Morpkiag. 

5.  p.  M.  She  is  now  suffering  under  violent  feverish  reaction ; 
akin  baming  hot;  pulse  ISO,  soil  and  bounding;  great  heat  of 
scalp ;  thirst  insatiable.  I  tied  op  the  arm  and  allowed  two  te»- 
cupfuls  of  blood  to  flow.  Cold  cloths  to  the  bead  and  oo^d  spongii^' 

10-  p-  M.  The  violent  fit  of  reaction  has  moderated ;  pulse  112, 
and  not  at  all  hard  ;  blood  not  buffed  ;  heat  of  scalp  much  mode- 
rated ;  complains  of  a  feeling  in  her  head  as  if  it  were  firm  bound  ; 
the  thirst  and  sickness  continue  ;  she  still  complains  of  the  violent 
pain  of  the  back^  but  there  has  been  no  return  of  spaam  or  numb- 


SSth.  8.  A.  M.  A  very  indifferent  night ;  headach  and  sickness 
severe ;  thirst  unabated  ;  pulse  108 ;  no  stools— il<2At6eai«r  Enema 
Purgans.  Applr.  iempori  hirudkne*  odo.  Linieajrigida  capiH* 
29th.  8  A.  M.  Pulse  96  ;  the  headach  unabated;  t^  pain  in  the 
back  now  quite  away  ;  a  sleepless  and  very  distressed  night ;  at-* 
tacks  of  flushing,  alternating  with  fedings  of  coldness ;  thirst  un- 
quenchable ;  the  injection  yesterday  produced  a  stool.«-i2^.  Ene-^ 
ma  ;  persisiai  in  um  Knieorum/rigidorum  ei  habeai  kord  qudque  6ta 
Guita  Nigrw  gtts.  vL 

5.  P.  M.  Pulse  96 ;  a  very  distressed  day^  with  headadi ;  thirst 
unabated  ;  the  iniection  produced  a  stool  of  formed  feces.— -ilpp/r. 
EmpL  Lyiia  nvchue. 

&  Calomel  gr.  tij.  Est.  Col,  c.  gr.  v.  Af.  tUjumlpUuke  ij.  Capiat 

unam  staiim  et  alteram  post  haras  tertias*  Uaieat  post  solutionem 

alvi  Guitct  Nigra  gtts.  xv. 

80th.  8.  A.  M.  The  headach  not  at  all  relieved.  During  the  night 

has  been  very  sick  from  the  calomel ;  pulse  98 ;  heat  of  skin  less 

intense,  unless  in  the  scalp;  temples  throbbing;  thirst  unabated; 

face  very  pale ;  is  perfectly  sensible. — Applr.  temporiSms  hirudines 

zit.     Capiat  statim  Gutim  Nigra  gtts.  xx.  Immittatur  Enema  meri" 

die^-^t  post  alvum  laxatam  gtts.  xx.  Gnttas  Nigra.  Persistat  in  vsu 

Unteorumjrigidorum, 

8  P.  M.  The  bowels  twice  moved  after  the  injection.  At 
2  p.  M.  she  bad  the  second  dose  of  black  drop.  About  an  hour 
alter  it  had  been  taken,  she  began  to  waver  and  talk  of  noises  and 
persons  which  had  no  reality.  The  pain  of  the  head  continues  un- 
abated ;  the  thirst  as  great ;  pulse  92,  and  more  calm.  She  com* 
plains  of  a  feeling  of  great  oppression  at  her  heart,  and  her  bowels 
are  full  of  flatulence.  It  is  now  eighty-four  hours  since  she  has 
tasted  any  thing  but  toast  water,  nor  has  she  had  any  thing  that 
can  be  called  sleep.  At  ray  recommendation  she  took  a'little  arrow- 
root, with  a  teaspoonful  of  wine  in  it. 

11  p.  M .  Another  copious  stool ;  pulse  88  to  92  ;  ddn  cooler.-— 
Habeat  statim  Gntta  Nigra  gtts.  xx. 

8 1  St.  8  a.m.  Very  uneasy  and  restless  during  part  of  the  night ; 
pain  of  head  much  as  before ;  oppression  at  heart  abated  ;  pulse 
86  to  90;   skin  cooler,  and  especially  the  head;  no  sickness; 
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no  stool.     Has  taken  at  intervals  during  the  ni^ht  a  small  teacup- 
ful  of  thin  arrow-root  containing  three  teaspoonfuls  of  sherry. 
R  ExL  CoL  c.  g.  iij.^.  piL  siatim  S,  et  post  altum  soluiam,  ha- 
beat  Guiim  JSigra^  gtts.  xv. 

Slst,  9  p.  M.  Pulse  80  to  84 ;  heat  of  skin  moderate ;  she  her- 
self feels  rather  cold ;  her  breathing  laborious,  requiring  her  to 
%reathe  between  each  word  when  she  speaks ;  had  a  quiet  forenoon, 
EsTing  slept  twenty  minutes  ;  pain  of  head  less  severe ;  three  co- 
pious natural  stools.    She  likes  the  arrow-root 

I  gave  her  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sherry  in  a  little  water. 
11  p.  M.   Skin  hot ;  pulse  96 ;  the  laborious  breathing  gone; 
does  not  feel  worte,-^ Habeat  h.  s,  Guttw  Nigra,  gtts.  xv. 

November  1.  8  a.  m.  From  11  last  night  till  1  a.  m.  was  very 
unessy;  much  distressed^  with  delirious  feelings.  At  1  a.  m. 
she  had  the  black  drop«  which,  for  the  first  time  in  her  present 
illness^  produced  a  calming  effect.  Since  5  a.  m.  especially,  has 
been  very  tranquil ;  pulse  80  ;  heat  moderate.  Notwithstanding 
the  above  improved  symptoms,  she  is  quite  desponding  as  to  her 
recovery ,-^a  state  of  mind  very  unusual  with  her.  I  told  her  I 
considered  her  decidedly  better.  Continue  the  arrow-root  and 
wine,  and  fifteen  drops  of  black  drop  in  the  forenoon  if  necessary. 

9  p.  M.  Pulse  80 ;  a  quiet  day ;  took  the  black  drop,  which 
agrees  well.  Has  taken  some  arrow-root :  less  pain  of  head  ;  no 
sickness;  no  stool. — Habeat,  h*  s.  Gutlcs  Nigra  gtts.  xv. 

Sd.  8  A.  M.  A  very  quiet  night;  skin  is  hot;  pulse  g6;  she 
feels  better ;  no  stool. — Adhibeaiur  Enema  purgans,  Conir.  cetera, 

9.  p.  M.  For  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  was  very  tranquil.  About 
one  p.  M.  the  fever  returned,  and  since  she  has  been  very  uncom- 
fortdi>le ;  thirst  unquenchable,  (has  drank  several  quarts  of  toast 
water ;)  skin  hot ;  occasionally  during  the  day  her  headach  has  been 
very  severe ;  pulse  94  ;  the  black  drop  in  the  forenoon  agreed  ;  no 
stool.-^i2e/».  enema,  et  A.  s,  habeat  Gutta  Nigra  gttx.  xviii, 

3d.  8.  A.  M.  A  very  quiet  night.  At  bed  time  she  was  so  easy 
that  she  begged  them  to  defer  her  black  drop,  which  she  did  not 
take  till  4.  a.  m.  and  has  since  been  very  tranquil ;  headach  better ; 
pulse  84 ;  two  bilious  stools  from  the  injection. — Repeat  the  ene- 
ma ;  continue  the  arrow-root  and  wine,  and  the  black  drop. 

4th.  1.  P.  M.  An  easy  night ;  thirst  less ;  headach  only  occasion- 
al ;  still  subject  to  irregular  attacks  of  heat  and  flushing ;  pulse  78 ; 
has  taken  a  little  arrow-root ;  no  stool. — Rep,  enenuu  Cont.  cetera, 

5th.  A  quiet  night,  though  without  refreshing  sleep ;  pain  of 
head  in  great  measure  gcme ;  thirst  gone.  Nauseating  the  arrow- 
root, she  took  at  bed-time*  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  wine  with  a 
bit  of  bread,  and  has  had  a  little  chicken-broth  this  forenoon ;  pulse 

DO* 

11th.  Since  last  report,  Mrs has  on  the  whole  been  going 

on  fiavourably,  free  from  thirst  and  fever,  and  almost  free  from  pain, 
but  very  languid  and  low.  Yesterday  morning  she  took  by  my  direc- 
tion two  mild  aperient  pills,  which,  although  they  moved  the  bowels 
only  once,  griped  and  pained  her  very  much.    About  7*  T,  m.  she 
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beeatne  aick,  and  retehed  a  great  deal  with  severe  beadatb.  Afte« 
two  hours  the  severity  of  the  attack  passed  away  ;  she  had  a  bad 
nighty  but  after  six  this  morning  has  been  better.  Now  (1.  p.  m.) 
pulse  68 ;  tongue  clean  j  slight  headach ;  the  voice  too  is  stronger. 

l6tb.  To-day  I  learned  that  for  some  time  back  Mrs has 

been  afflicted  with  dreadfully  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  meatus 
urimariiu.  This  pain«  which  is  quite  new,  comes  on  suddenly* 
goes  on  increasing  in  severity  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  gradual- 
]y  passes  away  ;  it  attacks  at  irregular  periods,  is  ushered  in  with  a 
sense  of  coldness,  and  goes  off  as  heat  is  restored.  Mrs  » ■■  dem 
flcribes  h  as  intense  to  agony  while  it  lasts,  but  when  the  paroxysm 
16  over  she  has  not  a  vestige  of  her  former  suffering.     There  is 

no  appreciable  change  in  the  parts  affected.     Mrs      bersdf 

thinks  this  pain  connected  with  her  back^  and  I  quite  agree  with 
ber. 

Between  the  above  date  and  the  Ist  of  December  various  plana 
were  tried  without  producing  decided  relief;  the  pain  still  continue 
ed  to  recur  with*  varying  degrees  of  severity.  In  the  first  week 
<^  December  it  began  to  abate^  and  before  the  lOth  had  quite  dis-> 
appe^ed  for  several  days. 

Till  this  date  Mrs had  been  in  the  country.     On  the  IStfa 

December  she  returned  to  Paisley.  She  bore  the  drive  pretty  well 
till  we  got  into  the  town  ;  she  then  complained  of  faintness.  When 
we  stopt  at  her  door  she  was  hardly  conscious,  and  was  carried  up 
stairs,  and  laid  on  her  bed  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  moaning  and 
cold,  and  soon  afler  universal  cramps  attended  with  severe  pain  fol« 
lowed.  This  attack  was  succeeded  by  febrile  reaction,  and  gave  a 
severe  shock  to  her  system.  Next  day  the  neuralgic  pain  in  the  re« 
gion  of  the  urethra  recurred,  and  continued  to  annoy  her  with  great 
pertinacity.     The  pulse  never  was  affected  by  it. 

In  addition  to  this  wearing  out  pam,  Mrs  >  's  recovery  was 
much  retarded  by  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels^ 
which  was  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  her  present  illnesfe^ 
in  October  last.  After  the  date  just  mentioned  Mrs  ■  was  fr€e 
fr<Hn  this  ailment,  till  some  time  after  her  return  to  Paisley,  and 
my  attention  was  not  particularly  directed  to  it  till  the  middle  of 
January.  At  this  period  it  recurred  with  very  unequal  severity, 
the  discharge  being  at  times  very  considerable^  at  others  trifling  in 
quantity.  When  it  was  most  considerable  the  blood  was  either 
passed  in  large  clots,  or  pure,  and  of  a  vermilion  colour.  Between 
the  attacks  there  were  often  fteveral  days.  She  complained  of  fre- 
quent feelings  of  sinking  and  languor,  sometimes  amounting  to  deli* 
quium ;  deadly  paleness ;  little  or  no  sleep ;  total  inappetence;  pulse 
ranging  from  60  to  6S.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  this 
hemorrhage  proceeded  from  the  small  intestines,  and  directed  my 
treatment  accordingly.  On  narrowly  examining  the  evacuations* 
however,  I  soon  saw  the  discharge  must  proceed  from  the  rectum. 
When  the  evacuations  were  of  any  consistence,  there  was  blood  on  * 
the  surface  of  the  fecesj  as  if  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  act  of 
passing.     Sometimes  the  blood  passed  was  quite  florid,  at  others  it 
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coagulated  after  it  was  passed,  clearly  showing  that  the  bleeding 
points  could  not  be  far  f^om  the  external  passage.  There  never  wa» 
any  thing  like  the  tarry  discharges  of  melcena.  Injections  of  in- 
fusion of  galls,  thrown  up  by  a  rectum  syringe,  produced  an  im- 
mediate effect  in  checking  and  soon  removing  the  hemorrhage. 
These  injections  produced  considerable  pain  and  tenesmus  shorty 
afVer  they  were  taken.  After  the  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  the 
sinking  and  languor  still  continued,  and,  added  to  the  total  want  of 
appetite,  was  very  distressing.  She  almost  lived  on  two  glasses  of 
port- wine  a-day. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  in  addition  to  her  other  suf- 
ferings, she  began  to  ccvraplain  of  severe  pain  in  the  belly,  like 
violent  tormina.  This  pain  seemed  to  alternate  with  the  urethral 
pain.  What  eflect  the  stopping  of  the  discharge  had  in  producing 
it  I  know  not.  One  dav  Uiat  she  was  suffering  great  agony  from 
the  pain  in  the  bowels,  m  addition  to  soothing  enemata,  &c.  I  ap- 
plied a  long  blister  to  the  lumbar  region,  which  I  considered  the 
ortfio  mali,  and  with  good  effect. 

f  had  long  expressed  a  wish  to  form  a  caustic  issue  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  but  her  extreme  dread  at  having  her  back  touched,  and 
the  recollection  of  her  sufferings  with  the  pea  issue,  made  her  ex- 
tremely averse  to  submit  to  it,  and,  besides,  she  had  such  confidence 
in  fresh  air  and  carriage  exercise  for  restoring  her  that  she  begged 
me  to  try  the  effect  of  these  expedients  first. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  however,  as  matters  did  not  improve, 
as  she  still  continued  to  suffer  severely  from  the  kind  of  alternat- 
ing pains  I  have  so  fully  described,  and  her  general  state  offered 
no  amendment)  1  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  caustic  issue  just  on  the  most  tender  point,  and  accordingly  on 
the  1 8th,  I  formed  an  issue  at  that  spot  by  means  of  caustic  potass 
in  a  state  of  deliquescence,  and  a  camel  hair  pencil.  As  soon  as 
the  caustic  began  to  take  eflect,  involuntary  startings  occurred.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour,  these  increased  to  acute  lancinating  pains 
shooting  between  the  vertebrae,  causing  her  to  cry  out,  and  pre* 
venting  her  being  still  for  a  moment.  She  got  out  of  bed,  sat  in 
various  positions  on  the  floor,  in  short,  she  was  in  great  suffering 
for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  violent  pain  wore 
away,  and  next  morning  she  was  quite  free  of  it.  This  issue  dis- 
charged fVecly  and  kindly,  and  was  kept  open  till  the  8th  of  June. 
Notwithstanding  my  sanguine  anticipations,  it  produced  not  while 
it  was  open  the  slightest  eflect  on  the  urethral  pain,  nor  on  the  feel- 
ings of  languor,  sleeplessness,  and  inappetence.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  it  produce  any  feverish  symptoms.  It  required  to  be 
dressed  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  the  least  pressure  was 
intolerable,  an  incautious  touch  producing  neuralgia  and  numbness 
in  the  limbs.  There  had  all  along  been  considerable  itching  and 
irritation  in  the  issue,  and  as  the  weather  became  warmer,  this 
irritation  became  insupporteble,  so  that  at  Mrs 's  earnest  en- 
treaty at  the  date  I  have  mentioned,  I  allowed  it  to  heal.     By  this 
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time  Mrs had  been  removed  to  the  country^  and  was  able  to 

take  a  little  more  exercise  in  the  open  air. . 

As  soon  as  the  issue  was  healed  there  was  a  sudden  and  perfect 
cessation  of  the  tormenting  urethral  pain,  her  appetite  began  to 
improve,  she  had  better  nights,  and  slept  without  the  use  of  black 
drop.  In  short,  for  a  week  or  two  she  was  wonderfully  well,  and 
had  began  to  regain  the  appearance  of  health.  Since  then  the 
pain  has  recurred,  and  her  health  has  suffered,  but  from  an  entire- 
fy  accidental  circumstance;  and  at  the  date  I  now  write,  I  am 
happy  to  say  she  is  again  very  well.  She  is  in  the  country,  and 
much  in  theopen  air ;  eata  better,  and  sleeps  well ;  free  from  fever 
and  every  unfavourable  symptom.  The  tender  back  continues  in 
statu  quo,  and  I  much  fear  will  continue  from  time  to  time  to  be  a 
source  of  irritation  and  mischief. 

Observations. — That  these  cases  depended  on  irritation  of  the 
great  nervous  centres  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  the  second  case  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  to  the  spine 
makes  the  proof  almost  direct, — while  in  the  first  case  the  even- 
tual relief  which  followed  from  measures  directed  to  the  spine, 
renders  the  proof  nearly  as  satisfactory.  In  Miss  — 's  case  it 
will  have  been  noticed  that  the  first  examinations  of  the  spine, 
although  they  discovered  much  general  tenderness  and  weakness, 
afforded  nothing  like  decisive  evidence  of  acute  irritation  in  any 
particular  locality;  excited  for  instance  neither  the  cough  whicn 
was  at  the  time  so  distressing,  nor  the  stitch  in  the  chest  which 
was  then  so  generally  present,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  these 
facta,  the  first  issues  produced  no  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decided  amendment  of  the  respective 
symptoms  which  eventually  followed  the  successive  issues  and 
counter-irritation  in  the  loins,  back,  and  neck  is  unquestionable ; 
and  the  discrepant  facts  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  only  to  be  recon- 
ciled on  the  supposition  that  the  first  train  of  symptoms  depend- 
ed on  ganglionic  irritation,  beyond,  therefore,  the  reach  of  issues 
and  blisters,  but  that  the  last  train  of  symptoms  depended  on 
spinal  irritation,  and  thus  became  amenable  to  the  very  means 
which  had  failed  in  the  first. 

The  dependence  of  the  last  train  of  symptoms  on  spinal  irri- 
tation admits  of  positive  proof.  The  gentlest  pressure  at  the 
under  part  of  the  neck  produced  the  swoons.  They  were  in  like 
manner  constantly  preceded  by  a  sudden  dart  of  pain  at  the  same 
spot.  Blisters  and  a  caustic  issue  applied  to  the  spot  at  once 
greatly  alleviated,  and  at  length  removed  them.  The  effects  of 
counter-irritation  applied  to  the  dorsal  spine  equally  fixed  the 
stitch  in  the  chest  to  that  locality,  and  lastly,  the  pain  and  numb- 
ness produced  by  pressure  on  the  lumbar  spine,  with  the  effects 
of  caustic  issues  applied  to  that  part  of  the  vertebral  column  ou 
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the  crmnps  of  the  bell  j,  tod  panilyBis  of  the  limbs,  in  like  man- 
ner  determine  positiyely  the  source  of  these  symptoms. 

That  themorbid  irritation,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  actually  shift 
from  one  point  of  the  spinal  system,  producing  in  these  shiftinga 
corresponding  symptoms,  we  have  in  Miss  ^s  case  also  clear 
proof,  so  tliat  with  this  undeniable  evidenceof  the  general  metas* 
tatic  nature  of  the  affection,  I  can  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
supposition  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  irritation  had  ac^ 
tually  shifted  from  the  ganglionic  to  the  spinal  system,  and  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  cataleptic  symptoms  probaUy  marked  that 
change. 

The  cataleptic  state  is  a  kind  of  temporary  paralysis,  or 
numbness  of  the  organs  of  sensation  and  perception,  a  state  of 
non-suifering,  or  negative  existence, — a  kind  of  morbid  and  un- 
satisfactory substitute  for  sleep  poduced  at  a  time  when  weary 
nature  can  beAr  no  longer ;  for  in  every  case  I  have  met  with  it» 
it  has  succeeded  a  previous  period  of  agonizing  suffering  and 
sleeplessness.  This  cataleptic  condition  is  totally  distinct  from 
genuine  apoplectic  or  paralytic  affections,  and  as  these  cases 
fiilly  show,  may  occur  firequently,  and  last  long,  without  leaving 
any  permanent  trace  behind  it. 

But  if  the  original  dependence  of  such  cases  on  irritation  of 
some  of  the  nervous  centres  be  granted, — ^it  next  comes  to  be 
asked,  is  this  irritation  of  such  a  nature  as  wholly  to  exclude  aU 
connection  with  a  phlegmasia  f   In  such  a  case,  for  example,  as 

Miss ^'s  were  neither  the  pain  nor  the  hemoptysis  connected 

with  inflammation  ? 

To  maintain  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  fact  to  system.  In 
the  case  referred  to  the  hemoptysis  had,  in  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
the  fever,  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  and  the  effect  of  blood- 
letting, every  character  of  inflammation,  no  doubt  modified  by 
and  rendered  so  obstinate  firom  the  neuralgic  condition, — a  con- 
dition, moreover,  which  seems  to  confer  on  the  constitution  great 
power  of  enduring  suffering. 

As  to  diagnosis^  1  shall  confine  myself  to  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish neuralgic  cases  from  cases  of  pure  inflammation. 

The  constitution  of  the  individual, — the  history  of  the  attack, 
its  frequently  instantaneous  seizure,  its  recurrence,— the  very  se- 
verity of  the  symptoms,  their  occasional  great  discrepancy,  their 
obstinate  resistance  to  ordinary  remedies,  their  metastatic  and  ano- 
malous character,  and  apparent  independence  of  organic  affec- 
tion,— the  minutely  circumscribed  locality  which  is  the  seat  of 
pain  or  irregular  action, — the  character  of  tbepulse, — the  absence 
of  the  usual  precursors  of  inflammation,  or  very  abnormal  cha- 
racter when  present, — are  perhaps  the  chief  circumstances  to  be 
attended  to. 
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The  coiiBtiUition  is  extremely  Buscepiible  aad  irrilaUe.  In 
most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  a  variety  of  anomalous  symptoms 
aad  affections,  sick  h^adadb  of  great  severity,  retdiing,  lanci- 
nating pains,  languor,  and  frequent  £unts,  or  aggravated  hyste- 
rical symptoms^  have  been  thie  precursors  of  a  violent  attack, 
although  these  may  very  likely  not  be  considered  as  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  after  Uraip  of  symptoms.  The  attack,  unlike 
inflammation,  is  not  progressive,  but  in  a  very  short  time  attains 
its  height,  and  vitl¥>ttt  shiyering  or  other  febrile  precursors. 
The  symptoms,  tbojigb  Dslieved  finr  a  time,  ace  constantly  re- 
curring,  and  even  often  observe  a  degree  of  periodicity  quite  unlike 
inflammation.  The  pain  in  neuralgia  is  greatly  more  severe 
and  agonizing  than  in  pure  inflammation,  and  is,  moreover,  not 
amenable  to  antiphlogistic  or  anodyne  cemedies.  In  inflamma- 
tion there  is  no  such  plienomenon  as  excruciating  pain  dartbg 
from  the  back  to  the  head,  and  instantly  producing  incoherence 
or  delirium,  nor  such  metastases,  as  from  vomiting  to  cough,  or 
pain  in  the  chest  to  tootbacb,  of  from  cramp  in  the  belly  to 
overpowering  headacb,  with  perfect  relief  to  the  alternate  symp. 
toms  in  the  successive  changes.  In  inflammatory  diseases,  if 
they  continue  a  certain  time,  organic  changes  ensue.  Vomit- 
ing  pr  cough  continuing  for  weeks,  and  dependent  on  in- 
flammation, would  unquestionably  be  accompanied  with  corre- 
sponding changes  of  structure  in  tbe  respective  viscera,  more  or 
less  easily  to  be  ascertained.  The  same  symptoms  continue  for 
months  in  neuralgic  cases  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  of  any 
organic  change.  In  neuralgic  afifections,  (of  the  chest  or  beUv 
for  example,)  the  pain  is  confined  to  one  spot,  the  least  toucn 
of  which  produces  agony.  This  exquisite  isolation  is  very  rarely 
a  character  of  inflammation.  When,  as  sometimes  happens, 
these  internal  and  visceral  pains  altemate  with  similar  acute 
pains  in  the  limbs  or  extemsi  parts,  the  diagnosis  beoomes  much 
easier. 

In  neuralgic  cases  the  firmness  and  haidnessof  the  puie  inflam- 
matory pulse  are  not  observed,  unless  in  occasional  oomfaiBations 
with  ^phkgmariiB.  On  the  contrary,  along  with  great  fre- 
quency » there  is  a  bounding,  a  softness  and  agitation  in  the  strokes 
of  the  pulse,  understood  by  practical  men  under  the  d|Bnomin»- 
tion  of  irritable  pulse. 

The  violent  symptoms  in  neuridgia  are  not  usfaerad  in  with 
regular  febrile  precursors.  More  or  fewer  of  these  may  indeed 
be  present,  but  they  want  the  regularitv  they  present  in  in- 
flammatory attacks.  In  neiM'sIgia  every  tning  is  in  excess ;  the 
heat  for  instance  intense,  the  thirst  unquenchable,  the  pain  ex- 
treme ;  but  there  is  a  discrepancy,  and  hurry  in  the  symptoms, 
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which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  forms  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  in  inflammatory  cases. 

When  there  is  such  discrepancy  as  violent  pain,  or  incessant 
cough,  with  a  calm  and  natural  pulse ;  panting  breathing  without 
hurry  of  the  circulation ;  sudden  numbness  or  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  fit  of  coughing ;  violent  head- 
ach,  or  toothach,  or  muscular  spasm  ending  in  catalepsy,  &c. 
•  the  nature  of  the  case  becomes  very  clear.  Lastly,  exami- 
nation of  the  spine  in  many  cases  removes  all  doubt,  by  dis- 
covering to  us  points  so  tender  as  to  cause  agoniaing  pain,  or 
perhaps  the  very  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  slight  pressure. 
It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that,  if  the  ganglionic  system 
be  the  centre  alTected,  an  examination  of  the  spine  alTords  no 
evidence  of  the  morbid  aflection. 

The  prognosis  in  neuralgic  cases,  especially  when  not  much 
complicated  with  inflammatory  phenomena,  may  in  general  be 
favourable. 

TVeo/m^n/.-— On  this  topic  I  need  not  dilate.  When  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  clearly  seen,  there  will,  I  believe,  be  little 
difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

In  complicated  and  violent  cases,  such  as  those  narrated  above, 
blood-letting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  but  even  in  these  cases  this  powerful  remedy  is  to  be  view- 
ed  as  a  palliative  not  a  radical  cure.  It  may  moderate  the  symp- 
toms, and  render  their  violence  less  likely  to  injure  the  various 
organs,  but  blood-letting  will  not  remove  the  disease.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe,  a  state  of  ancemia  greatly  aggravates  such 
distressing  neuralgic  aflfections,  which  in  many  of  their  symptoms 
greatly  resemble  that  painfiil  condition.  In  neuralgic  cases 
blood-letting  will  not  calm  the  circulation,  nor  will  it  altogether 
remove  or  prevent  the  recurrence  of  pain  ;  but,  judiciously  ap- 
plied, and  apportioned  toihe  strength  of  the  patient,  it  will  emi- 
nently palliate  violent  symptoms.  In  neuralgic  cases  blood- 
letting is  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  palliative  resource  when  other 
less  energetic  measures  fail.  In  inflammatory  diseases  blood-let- 
ting is  our  chief  dependence,  and  by  its  appropriate  application 
we  may  fairly  hope  to  remove  the  disease  suddenly.  While, 
however,  this  important  distinction  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  we  are 
also  to  recollect,  that  in  neuralgic  cases,  inflammatory  complica- 
tions requiring  more  active  treatment  are  occasionally  occur- 
ring ;  but  even  here  the  neuralgic  condition  must  influence  our 
treatment. 

As  examples  of  what  I  here  mean,  I  would  cite  the  hemop- 
tysis in  Miss          ''s  case,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  irregular 
pieuritis  and  peritonitis  in  Mrs ^"s  case.     In  the  first  in- 
stance, we  had,  as  it  seems  to  me,  every  proof  of  an  inflammatory 
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attack,  and  perhaps  I  would  have  been  more  successful  in  arrest* 
ing  or  moderating  its  violence,  had  my  first  bleedings  been  more 
enei^etic  But  it  will  be  recollected  that  deliquium  was  not 
easily  produced  in  this  case,  and  indeed  it  was  in  many  respects 
very  peculiar.  In  the  second  instance,  on  the  contrary,  I  car- 
ried depletion  fully  far  enough,  and  this  solely  because  I  viewed 
the  case  as  more  purely  inflammatory  than  I  now  consider  it  to 
have  been. 

Local  blood-letting  frequently  affords  temporary  relief,  and  is 
generally  safer  than  repeated  general  blood-letting.  When  the 
suffering  point  of  die  nervous  system  can  be  determined,  how- 
ever, topical  bleeding  there  will  afford  infinitely  more  relief. 

Detraction  of  blood  in  all  forms,  however,  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  character  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  In  Mrs  ^s  case,  for  instance, 
I  never  thought  of  bleeding  the  lumbar  region  for  the  urethral 
pain,  because,  though  severe,  it  was  transitory,  and  principally 
because  she  had  every  appearance  of  having  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  blood. 

The  judicious  administration  of  purgatives  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance ;  but  so  much  has  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  a  word. 

To  moderate  the  agonies  of  neuralgic  suffering,  anodynes 
must  be  a  chief  reliance.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  they  seem  food 
and  drink  to  the  poor  sufferer.  In  urgent  cases  they  must  be 
given  in  full  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  narcotic  effect.  It  is  truly  fortunate  when  opium  in  any 
shape  agrees  with  the  patient,  for  when  it  does  so  I  consider  it 

by  far  the  best.     In  Miss ^^s  case  I  know  not  what  she  would 

have  done  without  black  drop.  She  took  it  in  great  quan- 
tity and  for  a  long  period.  We  hear  much  of  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  opium  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  I  readily  grant  that, 
as  long  as  it  is  taken  habitually  and  in  large  doses,  there  can  be 
no  re-establishment  of  healthy  but  in  such  continued  and  various 
suffering  as  Miss  -— -^  endured,  to  withhold  full  doses  of  opium 
would  be  cruelty,  and,  what  is  worse,  it  would  be  cruelty  guided 
by  mere  speculation ;  for  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  her  pre- 
sent state  as  a  full  refutation  of  there  being  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  morbid  sensibilities  and  appetites  of  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  rational,  though  free  and  long-continued, 
use  of  opium  in  disease. 

Mercurial  action  has  been  much  extolled  in  such  cases.  In 
Mrs  ^s  case  such  was  the  irritability  of  her  system  that  it 

was  nearly  impossible  to  administer  medicine  in  any  shape  or 
form  without  producing  violent  and  unpleasant  effects  ;  so  that 
in  her  case  I  could  not  exhibit  mercury  in  any  way.     In  Miss 
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"m  case  it  wai  tried  in  varioos  fiimis  and  with  great  perBeve* 

ranoc,  without  produdng  the  kast  conslitucional  effect,  (unleM, 
indeed,  the  removal  of  greatpart  of  the  tontils  be  considmd  so,) 
and  without  the  slightest  enct  on  the  ^mptonis. 

VercUria^  I  confess,  mnch  disappointwl  me.  After  reading  Dr 
Tumbuirs  praises  of  it,  I  could  not  rest  till  I  tried  its  effects  in 

Miss ^'s  case.     I  seat  to  Apothecary's  Hall,  London,  that  I 

might  be  sure  of  the  genuineness  of  the  article,  and  gave  it  a 
fair  and  continued  trial.  It  produced  the  local  tingling,  charac- 
teristic of  its  action,  but  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  relieviDg 
the  painfiil  symptoms,  for  the  relief  of  which  it  was  applied. 

Of  course  in  every  case  much  modificatioii  both  ^  the  me- 
dicines and  the  form  of  their  administration  will  be  required ; 
but  after  all  it  is  to  the  suffering  nervous  centre  that  our  chief 
attention  ought  to  be  directed. 

When  the  ganglionic  system  is  the  centre  aflfected  the  symp- 
toms are  very  uncontrollable  ;  but  even  then,  in  addition  to  the 
general  means  already  hioted  at,  local  bleeding  at  different  parts 
of  the  dorsal  spine  and  chest,  with  occasbnal  blisters  or  other 
counter-jrritatioo,  ought  to  be  tried* 

When  from  examination  we  have  evidence  that  the  spinal  sys- 
tem is  the  diseased  source,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  sanguine 
in  our  hopes  of  kcal  treatment  in  the  various  forms  in  general 
use,  and  this  part  of  the  treatment  ought  to  be  our  chief  aim. 

When  the  cerebral  system  b  aflfected  our  applications  must 
.be  directed  there. 

Absolute  rest  in  the  horiiontal  position  is  in  many  cases  be- 
neficial and  necessary ;  free  air  and  wdl-regulated  ventilation 
are  very  important  adjuvants. 

When  the  state  of  the  patient  admits  of  change  of  scene, 
country  air,  and  gentle  carriage  exercise,  they  ought  to  be  stre- 
nuously enjoined,  as  the  benefits  thence  resulting  are  often  great 
and  striking. 

The  regulation  of  diet,  and  indeed  many  other  particulars  of 
treatment,  I  purposely  pass  over,  both  because  they  are  obvious, 
and  because  this  paper  is  ahready  too  long. 

Pauley^  JugtLn  1836. 


Art.  TK.'-^Observatuma  and  Experiments  uptm  the  Function 
of  the  Coscum.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  C.  H. 
ScHULTz,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  endeavours  which  have  bera  hitherto  made  to  inquire 
into  die  nature  of  the  digestive  process  have  been  of  a  purely 
chemical  character,  and  have  served  almost  entirely  to  with- 
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draw  tlie  physiology  of  digestion  frovs  the  department  of  me- 
dicine into  that  of  chemistry.  It  is  true,  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  digestion,  since  food,  as 
chemical  matter,  must  be  acted  upon  by  chemical  means,  be- 
fore it  can  be  transformed  into  the  ItYing  substance  of  the 
body.  Medicine,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  know- 
ledge of  die  mere  chemical  part  of  this  process ;  and  indeed, 
if  it  be  admitted,  that,  as  digestion  begins  with  chemical  ac- 
tion,  its  object,  the  formation  of  the  blood  from  food,  can  be 
'Chcmieidly  understood,  the  inquiry  may  obtain  a  result  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  organisation.  An  unbiassed  view  of  the 
matter  shows  ss  much  better,  that  the  chemical  qualities  of  the 
food  must  be  annihilated  by  digestion,  that  living  qualities  may 
arise  firom  it ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  chemical  part  of  diges- 
tion has  no  other  object  than  to  destroy  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  food,  and  thereby  make  it  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  living 
exdtabili^.  The  chemical  part  of  the  digewtive  process,  there- 
fore, is  merely  an  introductory  and  preparatory  action,  with  the 
finishing  of  which  the  chemical  efficiency  ceases,  just  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  living  body  loses  iu  excitability  when  it  is  de- 
livered up  by  death  to  chemical  actioii.  Excitability  and  che- 
mical action,  like  life  and  death,  exclude  each  other,  and  it  is 
merely  the  etrject  of  overcoming  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fi)od 
which  gives  this  function  any  chemical  relations. 

It  is  this  point  of  view  alone  which  makes  us  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  true  nature  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  the  origin  of  which,  according  to  the  chemical  dieocy 
of  digestion,  would  remain  perfectly  unintelligible.  If  the  che- 
mical action  with  which  digestion  begins,  does  not  end  by  de- 
stroying the  qualities  of  the  food,  the  chemical  process  prooocds, 
and  the  food  goes  into  decomposition ;  it  then  acta  as  an  im- 
proper stimulant,  and  herein  alone  lies  the  origin  of  all  gastric 
complaints.  If  the  whole  process  were  m^ely  a  chemical  aolur 
tion,  it  would  be  the  healthier,  the  more  this  action  was  pre- 
sent ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  life,  as  w^  as  all 
medical  experience.  Should,  therefore,  the  examination  of  the 
digestive  process  obtain  a  result  cerrespondent  with'  the  true 
nature  of  health  and  disease,  it  must  be  ei&cted,  no  less  with 
r^ard  to  its  true  object,  the  formation  of  the  blood,  than  to  the 
chemical  means,  which  the  organization  employs,  to  destroy  the 
qualities  of  the  food,  before  its  assimilation. 

These  principles  have  guided  me  throughout  all  my  experi- 
ments, and  from  them  it  will  be  apparent  why  these  expeii. 
ments  so  essentially  distinguish  themselves  from  all  earlier  ones. 
It  may  easily  be  perceived,  that  I  have  hece  followed  a  very 
different  plan  of  inquiry  from  that  which,  since  the  time  of  SpaL 
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lansani,  in  a  purely  chemical  sensey  has  been  pnnued ;  for  I 
have  always  considered  the  chemical  relations  of  the  digestive 
process,  not  as  the  object,  but,  according  to  their  nature,  either 
as  the  operation  and  products  of  organic  actimi,  or  as  means 
which  this  employs  for  the  assimilation  of  the  food ;  I  have 
therefore  paid  more  particular  attention  to  the  oi^^c  part  of 
the  digestive  process.  The  olgects  to  which  my  experiments 
upon  digestion,  in  general,  extend,  are ;  1.  The  function  of  the 
coscum.  2.  The  digestibility  of  the  different  articles  of  food. 
3.  The  manner  of  the  dissolution  of  the  fleshy  fibres  in  the  sto- 
mach) according  to  microscopical  observations.  4.  The  degree 
of  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  cascum.  5.  The  degree  of  al- 
kalescence of  the  food  in  the  stomachs  of  ruminating  animals. 
6.  The  nature  of  the  acids  in  the  stomach.  7.  The  coagula- 
tion of  miUr  by  the  saliva,  stomach,  &c.  8.  The  saliva.  9- 
The  nature  of  the  bile. 

I  was  led  to  that  class  of  experiments  which  relate  to  the  di- 
gestion which  takes  place  in  the  lai^e  intestines,  by  observations 
which  I  made  upon  myself  during  the  course  of  an  intermit- 
tent fever.  The  results  of  these  experiments  and  observations, 
however,  have  nothitig  more  than  their  origin  in  common,  yet, 
nevertheless,  appear  so  important,  and  in  their  results  so  de- 
cided, that  every  observer  may  easily  repeat  diem  for  his  own 
conviction.  As  they  have  relation  more  particularly  to  diseased 
affections  of  the  digestive  process,  and  consequently  more  claim 
to  the  attention  of  the  physician,  we  shall  proceed  to  relate  them 
and  their  results. 

T.  Experiments  upon  the  Caecal  Digeetian. — After  I  had  per- 
ceived by  observations  upou  myself,  that  the  food  experienced  two 
different  degrees  of  preparation,  the  one  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
other  in  the  coecumy  I  desired  to  know  whether  these  observa- 
tions would  be  established  and  extended,  by  particular  experi- 
ments upon  animals,  or  whether  they  would  be  limited  and  al- 
tered thereby.  In  this,  a  very  important  consideration  could 
not  escape  me,  namely,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, as  well  as  the  power  of  digestion  in  man,  as  omnivorous, 
must  be  something  different  from  that  of  carnivorous  and  herbi- 
vorous animals,  and  that,  therefore,  their  actions  in  digestion 
could  not  be  exactly  the  same ;  and  this  is  rendered  evident,  by 
the  different  construction  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  in  the  dif. 
ferent  animal  classes.  However,  we  see  upon  a  closer  examina- 
tion, that  these  differences,  in  their  transitions  and  degrees,  may 
afford  important  points  of  comparison,  for  the  different  conditions 
of  the  digestive  process,  which,  in  the  different  ages  and  states 
of  health,  are  olwervable  in  man ;  for  experience  shows,  that  the 
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organization  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  as  w^ll  as  its  operation 
in  man,  are  more  or  less  alterable.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
animals.  As  long  as  the  young  of  graminivorous  mammalia  are 
nourished  by  milk,  the  first  three  stomachs  remain  undeveloped, 
and  without  any  particular  function ;  and  my  attention  being  ex* 
cited  by  this  fact,  I  found  by  examining  sucking  calves,  that  the 
ccecum  at  this  period  is  also  as  little  developed,  and  that  here,  as 
is  the  case  with  carnivorous  animals  throughout  their  lives,  the 
digestion  is  perfected  alone  by  the  stomach  and  small  intestines. 
lYhen  the  calves  begin  to  take  vegetable  food,  the  ccecum  de- 
velopes  itself  uniformly,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  three  first 
stomachs,  and  afterwards  obtains  the  great  size  in  proportion  to 
the  small  intestines,  which  is  found  in  the  fulLgrown  ox.  The 
measurements  which  I  have  taken  give  the  following  proportions 
of  size  between  the  Ueurn  and  c€Bcufn ; 

In  the  sucking  calf,                -             -             -            .  1:1 

In  a  calf  that  bad  been  weaned,  and  fed  with  hay  and  the  like,  1  :  1.7—1  :  2 

In  the  full-grown  oz,             •             -             -           -  1  :  4.5  —  1  :  5 

In  tbeiat,                .               -              .            -            -        •  1  :  6.6^1  ;  6 

It  was  now  very  natural  to  expect  something  of  the  kind  in 
man,  and  in  fact,  it  was  found,  that  in  the  new-born  child,  the 
coBCum  was  quite  undeveloped,  and  that  in  general,  the  diflPer- 
ence  of  size  between  the  large  and  small  intestines  was  nearly 
imperceptible.  This  remains  the  case,  in  the  healthy  state,  dur- 
ing youth,  and  in  the  middle  age  only  does  the  cactim  become 
much  more  extended  than  the  small  intestine.  The  following 
are  the  exact  average  proportions*  between  the  ileum  and  or- 
cum. 


In  the  new-born  child. 

1     ; 

:   1 

child  3  montbi  old. 

1  \ 

:  1.16 

child  6  months  old, 

Ueum  to  cdon^ 

1  I 

\  1.25 

ileum  to  etecum^ 

1   : 

:   1.37 

In  a  middle-aged  person. 

1   1 

:  1.7- 

It  is  perhaps  always  a  diseased  condition  where  the  large  in- 
testine,  influenced  by  the  manner  of  life,  developes  itself  like  that 
of  herbivorous  animals,  more  strongly.  I  have  seen  in  the  bo- 
dies of  two  scrofulous  children  the  large  intestine  so  greatly 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  small,  that  it  approached  very 
nearly  to  the  state  of  the  rat.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  measurements,  that  the  digestive  organs 
of  man,  in  the  healthy  state,  resemble  those  of  the  carnivorous 
animals  in  youth,  and  in  later  years,  those  of  herbivorous. 

It  is  then  very  evident,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  diflerences  in 
the  digestive  organs  of  animals  may  be  very  useful  in  the  com- 
parison of  their  different  conditions  in  the  human  subject ;  for 
the  nature  of  the  human  digestion  will,  according  to  age,  and 
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other  GondiuoDs  of  Ii&,  at  one  time*  reiemble  tlut  of  canuvo- 
roiM,  and  at  an  other  that  of  herbivorous  animals ;  even  if  a  per- 
fect resemblaoce  be  never  the  case«  The  function  of  the  cmal 
digestion  also  vill  he  more  or  less  called  into  action  the  more  or 
less  the  ccect^m  is  developed.  I  thought  it  therefore  necessary 
to  be  attentive  in  my  experiments,  as  well  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  digestive  process  in  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  as 
to  the  general  accordances  between  them  both»  and  the  human 
digestion,  in  as  much  as  the  human  digestion  could  be  made  to 
resemble  that  of  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  the  food 
was  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature. 

If  the  organization  of  thC' digestive  organs,  and  the  phenome- 
na of  their  functions  plainly  show  us,  that  the  coecal  digestion 
is  brought  more  into  play  in  herbivorous  than  in  carnivorous 
animals,  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  animal  food  does  not  require 
so  ffreat  an  alteration  to  be  transformed  into  blood  as  the  vege- 
table, and  may  therefore  be  perfectly  assimilated  by  simple  di- 
gestive organs  only.  Vegetable  food,  on  the  contrary,  is  dissi- 
milar to  the  animal  body,  and  cannot  bo  directly  transformed  in- 
So  animal  substance ;  it  therefore  requires  several  dq^rees  of  pre- 
paradmi.  Moreover,  animal  fiDod  is  almost  entirely  digestible, 
and  only  a  very  little  refuse  is  left ;  but  the  vegetable  containa  a 
large  proportion  of  indigestible  matter,  which  must  he  separated 
from  the  other  part.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  mass  of  the 
vegetable  food  must  be  far  greater  than  that  of  the  animaL  The 
perfect  separation  of  the  uoall  proportion  of  digestible  matter 
from  the  indigestible  u  essentially  necessary  to  the  digestion  of 
herbivorous  animals ;  and  this  appears  to  be  impossible  from  one 
simple  process  of  preparation.  A  large  quantity  of  digestible, 
but  as  yet  undigested  matter,  goes  with  the  chyme  from  the  sto- 
mach into  the  intestine,  and  would  be  lost  as  refuse,  if  another 
digestion  did  not  take  place  in  the  caecum^  whereby  the  last  part 
of  the  nourishing  matter  is  separated  from  the  food. 

As  man  lives  only  partly  upon  vegetables,  it  is  evident  that 
that  which  in  herbivorous  animals  is  perfectly  developed  muat 
be  imperfect  in  him,  and  the  observations  upon  mvself,  which  I 
have  related  (de  alimentorum  concoctionej  establish  the  fact, 
that  a  collection,  and  repeated  digestion,  of  the  food  does  take 
place  in  the  ccecum  of  man.  I  desired,  therefore,  to  know,  how 
far  this  was  the  case  in  animals,  and  whether  the  nature  of  the 
foecal  digestion  could  be  explained  by  experiments. 

Exp.  1.  It  is  known  that  Viridet  (de  prima  coctione)  has  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  food  becomes  again  sour  in  the  ccpcum 
of  rabbits,  after  it  has  been  neutralised  in  the  small  intestine. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  since  often  observed,  and  confirmed, 
but  not  as  yet  followed  out  in  all  its  relations  and  effects.     It 
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is  etident  that  the  altetation  of  the  food  in  the  stoma^^h  is  only 
a  part  of  its  perfect  preparation,  and  change  into  chyle ;  the 
other  part  is  the  neutralization  of  its  acid  qualities,  and  theper^ 
fecting  of  what  is  already  digested  by  mixture  with  the  hile  and 
pADCreatic  juice  in  the  duodenum*  If  now  a  second  degree  of 
preparation  titkes  place  in  the  ropdtfht,  it  is  not  suflSeient  that 
the  food  should  be  here  a  second  time  oxidised,  but  the  further 
alteration  which  follows  its  oxidation  in  the  stomach  is  also 
necessary ;  and  this  I  desired  above  all  things  to  know  more 
exactly. 

I  examined  the  food  in  the  ccecutn  of  a  rabbit  that  had  been 
ftd  a  few  hours  before,  and  found  it  sour,  though  not  so  mnch 
80  as  in  the  stomach.  I  examined  also  the  contents  of  the  coff- 
cum  of  a  rat,  that,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  stomach,  had  eaten 
a  little  fat  meat  and  potatoe ;  here  tile  reddening  of  the  bhie 
paper  was  much  stronger  than  in  the  rabbit,  and  I  found  to  my  as- 
tonishment that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  but  Tery  little 
sourer  than  those  of  the  ecbcutn.  Comparative  experiments 
upon  several  rabbits  showed,  that  in  general  the  contents  of  the 
ccBcum  in  them  is  never  so  strongly  acid  as  in  the  rat. 

I  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  food  in  the  ccscum  of  an  ot 
that  had  fasted  for  some  time,  and  found  it,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, neutral.  I  immediately  procured  the  contents  of  the 
ccecum  of  a  sheep  that  had  likewise  been  slaughtered  after  long 
fasting,  and  this,  so  far  from  reddening  the  blue  paper,  made  the 
red  paper  blue,  showing  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

Ejfp.  2.  I  learnt,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  observations ; 
1.  That  the  degpree  of  acidity  in  the  ccecum  is  not  always  the 
same ;  8.  That  this  acidity  is  not  always  present,  and  that  the 
food  may  even  become  alkalescent  The  reason  of  this  I  could 
easily  conjecture,  after  the  observations  I  had  made  upon  my- 
selfj  namely,  that  after  the  collection  of  the  food  in  the  ccecumy 
thebile  flows  through  the  smallintestineinto  the  caxrum,  and  there- 
by enables  the  digestion  to  proceed.  AfVer  these  observations,  it 
appeared  to  me  probable,  that  the  acid  qualities  of  the  food  could 
be  neutralized  in  the  ccscum  of  the  rabbit,  by  allowing  the  ani- 
mal to  fast  for  some  length  of  time,  so  that  the  bile  might  flow 
partly  or  wholly  unchanged  into  the  ccecum.  I  therefore  al- 
lowed a  rabbit  to  fast  twelve  hours  before  it  was  killed ;  upon 
examination  the  contents  were  found  to  be  neutral.  Another 
was  killed  after  twenty-four  hours  fasting,  and  here  the  food  in 
the  cocGum  was  evidently  alkaline. 

Ewp,  8.  It  was  now  natural  to  expect,  that  if  the  acidity  of 
the  ccpcum  was  neutralised  by  bile,  the  bile  itself  should  be  found 
in  the  course  of  the  small  intestine.  I  therefore  cut  open  the 
intestine  of  a  rabbit  that  had  fasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  found 
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throughout  its  whole  length  a  fluid  of  the  appearance  of  bile. 
Pieces  of  blue  and  red  paper  were  then  placed  upon  different 
parts  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine ;  the  blue  paper  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  remained  unchanged,  and  the 
red  became  blue  as  with  pure  bile.  I  have  several  times  repeat- 
ed this  experiment,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

Exp.  4.  I  expected  to  find  the  reverse  of  this  in  sheep  and 
oxen  that  had  been  fed  a  little  before  being  killed,  and  in  fact, 
I  found  that  my  conjecture  was  true.  The  food  in  the  coscum 
of  an  ox  that  had  been  fed  in  this  manner  was  sour,  and  not 
neutral,  as  was  the  case  with  those  that  had  fasted :  the  same 
was  found  in  the  sheep,  though  only  after  plentiful  feeding. 
By  comparative  experiments  upon  rabbits,  I  found  that,  if  open* 
ed  directly  after  death,  there  was  a  strong  peristaltic  motion  in 
the  ccBCum^  if  the  contents  were  either  neutral  or  alkaline,  but 
as  long  as  they  remabed  sour,  no  motion  was  perceptible. 

Exp.  5.  I  was  convinced  hy  the  foregoing  experiments  that 
all  the  bile  which  is  secreted  by  the  liver  during  fasting  is  by 
no  means  contained  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  that  that  part  is 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  large  quantity  which  flows  into 
the  intestine,  during  the  empty  state  of  the  stomach.  I  learnt 
therefore,  by  these  means,  a  way  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
coBCum  could  be  rendered  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline,  according 
to  pleasure,  that  is,  by  allowing  the  animal  to  fast  more  or  less 
time  before  killing  it.  If,  during  the  acidification  of  the  food 
in  the  caecum,  the  animal  be  again  fed,  the  bile  is  absorbed  by 
the  chyme  flowing  out  of  the  stomach,  and  the  contents  of  the 
cCBCum  remain  sour :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  fasts 
any  length  of  time,  it  is  neutralized,  and  at  last  rendered  alka- 
line by  the  overplus  of  bile.  I  now  conjectured,  that,  if  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  bile  is  absorbed  by  a  correspondent  quantity 
of  food,  so  that  the  acidity  in  the  caecumf  as  well  as  in  the  sto- 
mach, might  be  neutralized,  an  acid  or  alkaline  condition  of 
the  whole  alimentary  canal  might  be  produced  by  a  persevering 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  food  for  some  time.  I 
found  that,  though  the  increased  alkalescence  could  certainly  be 
produced  by  a  withdrawal  of  food,  yet  the  instinct  of  the  ani- 
mal opposed  the  production  of  acidity  from  too  great  a  quantity. 

I  caused  a  rabbit  to  fast  thirty-six  hours ;  the  reaction  of 
the  whole  canal  was  alkaline.  Another  rabbit  was  fed  for  two  days, 
with  only  a  small  potatoe,  three  times  a-day,  so  that  in  all  it 
received  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  food ;  it  was  killed  an 
hour  after  it  had  eaten  the  last  potatoe.  In  the  duodenum  the 
food  was  neutral,  though  it  otherwise  used  to  be  sour ;  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  canal,  and  even  the  feces,  tested  the  presence 
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of  an  alkali.  In  another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  I  found 
in  the  duodenum  also  an  alkaline  reaction. 

E/vp.  6.  I  have  never  been  able  to  produce  acidity  in  every 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  rabbits  by  plentiful  feeding,  for 
these  animals  always  fast  several  hours  after  a  good  meal,  and 
the  food  towards  the  end  of  the  ileum  I  found  was  always  neu- 
tral. The  acidity,  however,  extended  itself  as  far  as  two-thirds 
of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  contents  of  the  cacum^  colony  and 
rectum,  were  sour ;  so  that  this  was  a  very  near  approach  to 
universal  acidification. 

I  had  often  remarked,  that  after  the  collection  of  the  food  in  the 
cascum  of  rabbits,  the  bile  by  flowing  through  the  empty  intes- 
tine rendered  it  alkaline,  but  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  t/etim, 
before  the  coecal  valve,  this  alkalescence  ceased,  and  at  the  other 
side  of  the  valve  the  contents  of  the  ccecum  were  sour.  I  con- 
jectured, therefore,  that  though  the  bile  could  at  all  times  flow 
through  the  empty  intestine,  yet  it  could  not  go  straight  into 
the  ccBCunty  and  that  at  such  times  a  collection  of  bile  must  take 

{>lace  before  the  ccBcal  valve.  To  examine  this  farther,  I  kil- 
ed  several  rabbits  that  had  been  well  fed,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main till  the  end  of  digestion,  and  the  consequent  collection  of 
the  food  in  the  coscum.  I  found  in  all  of  them  pure  bile  collect- 
ed in  greater  or  less  quantity  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum^ 
though  the  contents  of  the  ccscum  were  still  sour.  It  is  only 
after  perfect  acidification,  and  at  the  banning  of  the  peristal- 
tic motion  of  the  intestines,  that  this  bile  flows  into  the  coBcum. 
Ewp,  7.  Dogs  and  cats  take  large  quantities  of  food  soon  after 
one  another,  more  easily  than  rabbits,  and,  therefore,  the  acid 
or  alkaline  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  can  be  more  easily 
produced. 

A  dog  that  had  fasted  twelve  hours  after  a  moderate  meal 
was  killed  ;  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine  was  empty  of  food, 
except  at  the  end  of  the  ileum,  where  a  little  meat  was  still  to  be 
found ;  it  was  filled  with  a  fluid  of  the  appearance  and  quality 
of  bile.  Red  paper  was  placed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  in- 
testine throughout  its  whole  length  ;  it  was  rendered  blue  even 
from  the  duodenum,  just  as  strongly  as  by  pure  bile ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  coseum  and  colon  were  also  alkaline. 

Another  dog  that  in  three  days  had  eaten  ten  pounds  of  raw 
horse-flesh  was  killed  three  hours  after  eating  the  last  portion. 
The  food  in  the  duodenum  was  very  nearly  as  sour  as  in  the 
stomach  itself.  The  blue  paper,  however,  was  not  so  readily  al- 
tered towards  the  end  of  the  ilefim,  and  at  the  end  itself  scarce- 
ly at  all.  The  contents  of  the  coectim  and  ihe feces  were  sour. 
In  another  dog  that  had  been  fed  in  the  same  way,  and  kil- 
led  two  hours  later,  fleshy  fibres  were  found  unchanged,  and  of 
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a  natural  colour,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ite^fn,  which  tendered 
the  red  paper  nearly  blue;  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  intestine 
the  reaction  was  acid.  In  general  the  colour  of  the  chyme  in 
the  duodenum  was  milk  white  or  grayish,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  ileum  brown. 

Emp.  H.  The  length  of  time  which  is  passed  after  feeding, 
and  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  gastric  digestion,  has  great 
influence  upon  the  acidity  or  alkalescence  of  the  different  parte 
of  the  canal.  When  after  a  moderate  meal  the  chyme  is  gone 
from  the  stomach  sour  into  the  intestine,  the  reaction  is  in  ge- 
neral acid  till  towards  the  end  of  the  iieum»  A  few  hours  ear- 
Her,  whilst  the  gpneatest  part  of  the  food  is  still  in  the  stomach, 
or  a -few  hours  later,  when,  after  the  emptying  of  the  stomach, 
the  bile  flows  unchanged  into  the  intestine,  the  acidity  is 
f  ery  small,  and  sometimes  the  alkalescence  ia  already  began 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  Ueum.  If  the  animals  are  killed  af- 
ter the  gastric  digestion  is  completed,  and  when  the  bile  in 
flowing  into  the  duodenum  meets  with  no  more  sour  chyme, 
the  reaction  is  in  general  in  the  duodenum  alkaline  and  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  canal  either  acid  or  neutral,  but  if  they  are 
killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  digestion  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

In  two  cats  which  were  killed,  the  one  three,  and  the  other 
seyen  hours  after  being  fed,  very  diflerent  reaction  appeared  in 
the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  one  that  was  killed  three  hours  after 
feeding,  the  reaction  in  the  duodenum  was  a  little  sour,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Uetim  neutral,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
canal  as  far  as  the  rectum  alkaline.  As  very  little  chjrme  had 
as  yet  flowed  fiom  the  stomach  into  the  intestines,  this  must 
have  been  the  condition  in  which  it  would  have  been  fotmd  be- 
fore the  feeding. 

In  the  other,  all  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  gone  over 
into  the  intestines,  and  the  whole  canal  from  the  duodenum  ss 
far  as  the  rectum  was  acid.  The  acidity  was  strongest  in  the 
duodefium,  decreased  towards  the  end  of  the  t/eiim,  and  in  the 
eoscum  became  again  stronger.  The  colour  of  the  chyme  was 
in  general  grayisb^white,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  ileum  brown. 

In  a  rabbit  that  was  killed  six  hours  after  feeding,  when  the 
digestion  in  the  stomach  was  ended,  the  reaction  was  already  al- 
kaline in  the  duodenum^  and  at  the  end  of  the  ileum  neutral. 

Eofp.  9*  The  time  which  the  animals  have  fasted  before  feed- 
ing has  also  a  great  influence  upon  the  acidity  or  alkalescence  io 
the  intestines,  particularly  if  a  very  large  or  a  very  small  quantity 
be  taken.  A  dog  that  bad  fasted  sixteen  hours,  and  in  which, 
according  to  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  whole  of  the  canal 
must  have  become  alkaline,  was  fed  with  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  meat  and  vegetables.    After  six  hours,  when  the  food 
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in  the  stomach  was  perfectly  digested*  he  was  killed ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  intestines  were,  howeyer,  neutral,  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  canal  alkaline.  A  second  dog  that  had  fasted  six  hours 
received  about  the  same  quantity  of  food  of  the  same  kind.  He 
was  killed  also  after  six  hours ;  the  reaction  in  the  duodenum 
was  strongly  acid,  and  the  acidity  extended  itself,  although  gra- 
dually decreasing,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  ileum* 

Eip.  10.  The  quantity  of  digestible  matter  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  food  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  degree  of  acidity 
in  the  ccecum.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  digestible,  though 
as  yet  undigested  matter,  which  goes  into  the  caecum^  the 
greater  is  the  acid  reaction.  It  is  for  this  reason,  it  appears  to 
me,  why  rats,  when  they  have  eaten  fat  meat,  which  goes  through 
the  small  intestines  mostly  unchanged,  have  a  greater  acidity  in 
the  ccscum  than  rabbits  which  have  been  fed  with  grass. 

A  rabbit  that  had  been  fed  with  oats,  and  killed  four  hours 
after,  showed  a  stronger  acidity  in  the  ccecum  than  one  fed  with 
grass.  I  found  also  in  oxen  that  were  fed  with  hay,  the  con- 
tents of  the  ccecum  were  neutral,  or,  under  any  circumstances, 
only  weakly  sour.  The  acidity  was  strongest  in  one  that  had 
been  fed  with  wheat  straw.  It  is  probably  for  the  same  reason 
that  easily  digested  matter  becomes  more  strongly  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach. 

In  a  goose  which  was  fed  with  barley  and  bread,  I  found  that 
the  blue  paper  was  strongly  reddened  by  the  contents  of  the 
ccecum  ;  but  in  one,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  fed  with  grass, 
the  reddening  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

Eofp.  11 .  In  carnivorous  animals,  where  the  coscum  and  colon 
are  but  little  developed,  the  food  is,  for  the  most  part,  digested 
by  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  and  the  acidity  in  the  cce- 
cum is  in  general  very  weak,  since  the  food,  when  it  is  here  col- 
lected, contains  little  or  no  digestible  matter.  The  contents 
of  the  caecum^  therefore,  are  mostly  neutral  or  alkaline ;  and  I 
have  only  observed  acidity  of  the  ccecum  in  a  few  dogs,  which 
were  fed  with  large  quantities  of  meat  and  potatoes.  Potatoes 
are  probably,  as  well  as  all  vegetable  food,  only  partly  digested 
in  the  stomach  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  so  the  undigested 
part  becomes  again  sour  in  the  ccecum. 

II.  Results  of  the  experiments  upon  the  ccecat  digestion. — It 
may,  therefore,  be  gathered  from  my  observations  and  experiments, 
that  the  food  in  the  ccecum  becomes  not  only  a  second  time  sour, 
but  that  the  acid  chyme  is  there  neutralized  by  the  access  of 
bile,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  duodenum ;  so  that  after  the 
employing  of  the  intestines  very  different  reactions  may  be  pro- 
duced according  to  pleasure.      On  account  of  this  twofold  con- 
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sumption  of  bile  in  the  stomach  and  ccscum^  there  is  an  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  digestions ;  for  when  the  bile  is  con- 
sumed  by  the  digestion  in  the  stomach,  the  coecal  digestion  can- 
not be  perfected,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  bile  flows  in- 
to  the  c/Bcum^  the  neutraliiation  of  the  acidity  in  the  duodenum 
cannot  take  place.  In  these  animals  in  whidi  the  coecal  diges- 
tion is  most  perfectly  developed,  this  antagonism  appears  to  be 
so  arranged,  that  each  digestion  has  its  particular  period  of  ac- 
tion, so  that  when  the  one  is  in  action,  the  other  is  either  les- 
sened  or  at  rest  In  ruminating  animals,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  gastric  cUgestion  takes  place  more  particularly  during  the 
day,  and  the  coecal  at  night,  so  that  I  think  the  gastric  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  diurnal,  and  the  ccecal  the  nocturnal, 
digestion. 

In  carnivorous  animals,  however,  the  coscum  is  so  little  deve- 
loped, that  the  stomach  alone  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  process 
of  digestion.  These  animals,  therefore,  have  a  preponderating 
diurnal  digestion.  This  agrees  with  the  fact,  that  carnivorous 
animals  rest  for  the  most  part  during  the  day,  and  at  night  become 
hungry,  and  seek  their  prey,  and  are,  therefore,  nocturnal  ani- 
mals, since  their  digestion  takes  place  during  the  day. 

As  the  formation  of  the /sees  follows  the  perfected  ccecal  di* 
gestion,  herbivorous  animals  are  accustomed  to  discharge  the 
greatest  quantities  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  but  very 
little  during  the  day,  and  the  healthy  course  of  digestion.  There 
appears  to  be  something  similar  to  this  in  man,  in  those  ages 
where  the  coecal  digestion  is  most  developed ;  in  childhood,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  digestive  apparatus  resembles  that  of 
carnivorous  animals,  repeated  discharges  of  excrement  take  place 
at  indefinite  periods  of  time. 

The  uee  of  the  valvtda  coed  in  coeccd  digesHon.'^TYitX  the 
coecal  digestion  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  still  di- 
gestible remains  of  the  food  should  be  rendered  acid  and  chang- 
ed into  chyme,  as  in  the  stomach,  before  its  mixture  with  the 
bile.  This  could  not  happen  if  the  bile  flowed  continually  into 
the  aecunif  and  it  is  thei«fore  probable,  that  its  opening  into  the 
small  intestines  is  closed  during  chyipification,  as  the  stomach 
is  closed  during  its  digestion,  only  with  the  diflerence  which  the 
different  state  of  the  matter  requires.  The  stomach  is  closed 
during  digestion  at  its  pyloric  orifice,  to  prevent  the  egress  of 
the  food,  and  the  caecum  at  its  iliac  opening,  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  the  bile.  This  is  my  view  of  the  use  of  the  valvuia 
cad.  I  have  not  only  found  in  general  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Ueum^  an  alkaline  reaction,  while  the  upper  is  still  either  sour 
or  neutral,  but  at  certain  periods  of  digestion,  a  collection  of  pure 
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btle  at  the  iliac  orifice  of  the  ccecum.  The  contents  of  the  ccecum 
are  at  this  time  nevertheless  sour.  This  would  be  impossible 
if  the  mouth  of  the  caecum  were  not  closed  during  chymification. 
After  the  collection  of  the  food,  therefore,  in  the  ccecum^  its 
opening,  like  that  of  the  bladder,  uterus^  and  stomach,  appears 
to  be  strongly  contracted  by  its  muscular  fibres,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  valvula  casci^  to  be  perfectly  closed.  The  con- 
trary  is  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
coMTufit,  and  upon  the  opening  of  its  iliac  orifice  the  collected 
bile  flows  in.  This  agrees  with  the  sensation  of  the  ceasing 
of  the  peristaltic  motion  after  the  collection  of  the  food  in  the 
ccecumj  which  I  observed  upon  myself,  and  have  described  in 
my  work  (de  Alimentorum  Concoctione  E/vperimenta  Nova.) 
It  appears  to  me,  tharefore,  that  the  generally  admitted  expla- 
nation of  Fallopius,  according  to  which,  the  use  of  the  valvula 
cam  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  food  from  the  coscum  into 
the  t&tim,  is  quite  unfounded ;  for  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
daring  excretion  this  backward  motion  is  very  possible. 

Concerning  the  times  for  eating  corresponding  to  the  periods 
of  digestum.-^The  simple  rule  to  eat  as  often  as  one  is  hungry, 
appears  no  doubt  the  most  natural.  I  shall  be  able,  however,  to 
diow  that  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  in  many  in* 
stances  even  pernicious.  I  shall  succeed  best  if  I  prove  that 
one  is  often  hungry  without  having  the  least  real  need  of  food, 
and  that  this  hunger  is  better  allayed  by  fasting  than  by  eating. 

Hunger  is  thefeeling  of  need  of  the  nourishing  parts  of  the  blood, 
and  is  situated  in  that  organ,  through  which  it  is  satisfied, — the 
stomach.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why,  when  the  stomi^h 
is  empty,  we  hunger,  and  not  when  it  is  full,  even  when  it  is 
filled  with  perfectly  indigestible  matter^  which  cannot  satisfy  the 
true  feeling  of  hunger.  We  cannot  judge  fit)m  hunger  whe- 
ther the  food-be  digested,  and  the  proper  source  of  hunger  satis- 
fied ;  and,  therefore,  this  feeling  cannot  be  the  only  rule  for  eat- 
ing, since  a  perfect  and  undisturbed  digestion  is  necessary  for 
the  true  allaying  of  hunger,  and,  therefore,  when  digestion  would 
be  disturbed  thereby,  it  would  be  improper  to  eat,  notwith- 
standing hunger  may  be  felt. 

If  we  consider  under  this  point  of  view  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  gastric  and  ccecal  digestion,  it  foUows,  that,  if  both  be 
excited  at  the  same  time,  they  will  reciprocally  disturb  each  other, 
and  that  for  perfect  digestion,  and  the  proper  formation  of  the 
blood,  they  must  take  place  at  different  periods  of  time.  My 
experiments  show  that,  for  the  completion  of  the  coecal  diges- 
tion, the  bile  flows  through  the  small  intestine  into  the  ccecum^ 
and  the  whole  intestine  becomes  thereby  more  or  less  alkaline ; 
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but  they  also  show,  that  if,  during  the  coM*al  digestioiiy  the  sto- 
mach be  put  into  action,  the  flowing  of  the  bile  to  the  ccscum 
is  stopped,  and  its  digestion  consequently  hindered,  since  the 
chyme  cannot  be  neutralized,  and  ail  the  contents  of  the  canal 
as  far  as  the  excrement  become  sour.  The  formation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  canal  is  hereby  disturbed,  and  the 
gastric  digestion  is  also  rendered  imperfect ;  so  that  the  two  di- 
gestions cannot  take  place  in  their  intcffrity  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  completion,  therefore,  of  the  ccecal  digestion  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  perfect  digestion  in  general,  and  it  be- 
comes very  important  so  to  regulate  the  periods  for  eating,  that 
the  activity  of  the  stomach  may  not  disturb  the  digestion  in  the 
ccBcum. 

If  now,  the  coecal  digesti(m  be  considered  more  particularly 
as  a  nocturnal  digestion,  the  meals  should  be  so  regulated,  that, 
when  this  begins,  the  stomach  may  no  more  be  put  into  action,  or 
at  least  not  overfilled.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  man  digests 
a  moderate  meal  within  three  or  four  hours.  My  experiments, 
however,  upon  carnivorous  animals,  which  digest  much  more 
quickly  than  the  omnivorous,  to  which  class  man  belongs,  show, 
that  six  or  seven  hours  are  requisite  for  the  digestion  of  a  mode- 
rate meal,  and  that  when  dogs  are  allowed  to  eat  as  much  meat  as 
they  will,  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  are  hardly  sufficient  for  perfect 
digestion.  The  animals  must  even  then  be  allowed  to  rest,  for  if 
they  are  made  to  exert  themselves,  the  digestion  is  still  further 
delayed,  at  least  half  the  time  longer.  The  observations  which 
I  made  upon  myself  during  the  intermittent  fever  agree  with 
this  fact,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  six  hours  are  ne- 
cessary for  perfect  digestion,  that  is,  till  all  sour  chyme  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  stomach.  If  now  it  be  admitted,  that,  in  the 
common  mode  of  life,  the  nocturnal  digestion  begins  about  from 
seven  to  eight  oVlock  in  the  evening,  the  last  meal  ought  to  be 
taken  so  early,  that  by  this  time  it  may  be  for  the  most  part 
digested  in  the  stomach.  In  general,  therefore,  one  should  not 
eat  after  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  evening  meals  should 
be  altogether  avoided ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  quantity  eaten  in  the  evening,  the  mone  will  the 
coecal,  and  therefore  also  the  gastric  digestion,  be  disturbed,  see- 
ing that  both  must  take  place  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

That  this  rule  is  not  so  applicable  in  youth,  (as  long  as  the 
gastric  digestion  resembles  that  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  for 
the  most  part  finishes  the  process  of  digestion  alone,)  as  in  riper 
years,  follows  from  what  has  been  already  observed. 

The  more  the  digestion  is  disturbed  by  continued  large  and 
late  evening  meals,  the  less  perfect  will  be  the  preparation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  more  will  the  need  of  its  nourishing  parts,  or  hun- 
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ger,  be  felt,  particularly  in  the  evening  when  the  stomach  is  emp- 
ty.  This  is  the  reason  why  those  people  who  should  eat  least 
in  the  evening  are  most  hungry  at  this  time,  and  here  more 
particularly  does  the  feeling  of  hunger  not  correspond  with  the 
period  of  digestion  ;  for  the  more  such  people  eat  in  the  even- 
ing, the  more  imperfect  is  their  sanguification,  and  the  greater 
the  consequent  hunger,  since  the  food  goes  almost  entirely  un- 
changed through  the  idimentary  canal,  and  the  nourishment  it 
contains  is  lost  to  the  body.  The  only  means,  therefore,  by  which 
this  hunger  may  be  properly  appeased,  is  that  by  which  the  di- 
gestion may  be  restorcd,0and  the  sanguification  amended,  and 
that  is,  notwithstanding  hunger,  to  abstain  from  food  in  the  even- 
ing, that  the  gastric  and  coecal  degestions  may  not  reciprocally 
disturb  each  other. 

The  source  of  hunger  will  ever  increase,  by  continually  ap- 
peasing it  by  late  evening  meals,  and  in  this  way,  therefore,  it  is 
as  easy  to  starve  from  too  much  eating  as  from  fasting :  and  no 
doubt  in  this  way  has  many  a  person  eaten  himself  to  death, 
and  most  probably  will  still.  We  find  in  general  that  the 
meagerest  and  most  sickly  people  are  the  greatest  eaters,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  the  well-nourished  and  powerful  eat  less.  That  in 
the  different  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  of  different  peo- 
ple, and  according  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  taken  dur- 
ing the  day,  there  may  be  various  changes  and  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  is  self-evident.  Where  the  youthful  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs  is  still  vigorous,  and  the  casrum 
not  as  yet  much  developed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  ^o  particu-. 
lar  about  the  smallness  of  the  evening  meals ;  and  where  there 
is  in  general  but  little  taken  during  the  day,  and  the  quantity 
of  food  in  the  ccscum^  therefore,  smaJl,  more  may  be  eaten  in  the 
evening,  as  there  still  remains  a  quantity  of  bile  sufficient  for 
the  perfection  of  the  coecal  digestion.  The  longer  the  fasting 
after  meals,  the  more  bile  can  flow  into  the  ccecum  after  the  end- 
ing of  the  gastric  digestion,  and  the  less  fear  need  there  be  of 
evil  consequences. 

III.  PaihologicalrehUionsofthe  coecal  digestion. — The  inten- 
tion of  the  ccecal  digestion,  as  we  have  already  proved,  is,  that,  as 
the  hardly  digestible,  and  especially  vegetable  food,  cannot  be 
perfectly  freed  from  all  the  nourishing  parts  by  thesimple  chymi- 
fication  in  the  stomach,  a  second  preparation  of  the  undigested 
matter  may  take  place  in  the  ccecum.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
healthy  course  of  digestion,  the  food  is  prepared  for  the  most 
part  by  the  stomach,  and  that  the  ccecum  is  only  an  auxiliary 
organ.  The  contrary,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case  in  diseas- 
ed conditions  in  man ;  for  by  obstructions  of  the  activity  of  the 
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stomach,  only  a  «mall  part  will  be  digested  by  that  organ,  and 
the  greater  part  will  be  left  undigested  for  the  ccxum.  In  this 
case  the  ccscum  will  assume  the  most  important  part  of  diges- 
tion,  since  its -activity  is  the  more  excited,  the  less  the  gastric 
digestion  is  perfected,  and  the  more  undigested  matter  will  remain 
for  further  preparation  in  the  coecum.  In  this  manner  the  co^ 
cal  digestion  can  develope  itself  in  man  nearly  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  herbivorous  animals,  instead  of  resembling  in  youth 
that  of  the  carnivorous  class ;  and,  therefore,  the  whole  state  of 
the  digestive  process,  and  especially  the  preparation  of  the  blood, 
must  be  materially  altered.  « 

The  organisation  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  particularly 
the  arrangement  of  the  chylic  vessels  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  is  so  adapted,  that  the  greatest  part  of  diges- 
tion must  be  perfected  by  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  and 
only  a  small  part  left  for  the  large  intestines.  In  conformi^ 
with  this  rule,  therefore,  the  greatest  quantity  of  chylic  vesseu 
arise  from  the  small  intestines  for  the  absorption  of  that  fluid, 
and  the  large  intestine  in  which,  in  the  healthy  state,  only  an 
unimportant  quantity  of  chyle  is  prepared,  receive  a  smaller  num- 
ber. If  now,  in  the  just  mentioned  diseased  condition,  a  small 
part  only  of  the  food  is  prepared  by  the  stomach,  a  greater  share 
of  the  digestion  remains  for  the  caecum^  so  that  by  this  means 
the  ccecftm  may  become  the  chief  seat  of  digestion,  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  small  intestine  will  receive  but  little  chyle  for  absorp- 
tion, while  the  larger  part  of  this  fluid  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
vessels  of  jthe  large  intestine.  The  small  number  of  the  chylic 
vessels,  however,  in  the  large  intestine,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
absorption  of  all  the  chyle,  so  that  the  veins,  and  especially  the 
roots  of  the  vena  portae  which  arise  from  the  colonf  begin  to 
absorb  in  their  stead. 

A  total  change  in  the  further  course  of  digestion  is  now  the 
consequence.  The  chyle  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  further  prepared  in  the  glands,  and  in  its  gradual 
passage  to  the  ductus  thoracicus^  more  and  more  assimilated  to 
the  blood,  cannot  in  the  healthy  state  reach  the  blood  in  the  un- 
prepared conditicm  in  which  it  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine, 
lliis  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case  with  that  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  vena  portae^  for  it  goes  directly  and  unchanged 
as  it  is  into  the  blood.  The  whole  process  of  sanguification  is 
therefore  imperfect,  and  hence  no  doubt  arise  the  various  forms 
of  cachexy  aooordinff  to  the  diseased  dispositions  of  the  different 
organs,  in  different  habits  and  temperaments. 

As  soon  as  the  imperfectly  prepared  chyle  comes  into  the 
blood,  one  of  the  two  following  effecto  may  follow.  It  may  either 
happen  to  it  the  same,  as,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Home, 
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Tiedeoiann,  and  Magendie,  happens  in  the  digestion  of  fluids, 
namely,  that  after  unchanged  absorption  of  the  same,  by  the 
veins  of  the  stomach,  the  £gestible  part  is  delivered  up  to  the 
spleen  and  mesenteric  glands,  (and  in  early  life  probably  also 
to  the  thymus  gland,  and  renes  aucceniuriati^)  that  it  may  be 
here,  in  the  same  way  as  the  chyle,  absorbed  by  the  Ivmphatic 
vessels,  further  prepared,  and  more  assimilated  to  the  blood.  Or 
if  the  dissimilarity  of  the  absorbed  matter  be  too  great  for  it  to 
be  in  this  way  changed  into  blood,  it  may  be  given  over  direct- 
ly to  the  secerning  organs,  and  excreted  either  by  the  skin,  the  kid- 
neys, the  lungs,  or  by  all  these  organs  together,  without  giving 
any  nourishment  to  the  body.  It  may  be  easily  perceived,  that, 
the  moie  imperfect  the  digestion  of  the  matter  absorbed  by  the 
vena  portae^  the  more  probable  will  the  latter  case  be,  namely, 
its  direct  excretion  by  the  secreting  organs,  and  this  may  in 
general  be  assumed  as  the  case,  for  a  preponderatiiig  coecal  di- 
gestion is  always  more  or  less  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

As  lonff  as  this  imperfectly  digested  matter  is  properly  excret- 
ed from  the  blood,  the  body  will  experience  no  other  ill  conse- 
quence, than  a  decrease  of  nourishment,  and  accordingly  more 
or  less  leanness,  though  strong  and  robust  people  may  be  able  to 
withstand  this  disordered  digestion  a  long  time  witnout  preju- 
dice. Under  these  circumstances,  weak  people  will  soon,  and  at 
last  even  the  strong,  be  subdued,  and  hence  arise  the  different 
forms  of  cachexy,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  disorder 
of  the  bowels,  but  of  which  the  origin  has  never  till  now  been 
properly  explained  according  to  physiological  laws. 

The  blood  itself  will  now  become  diseased  by  this  continued 
supply  of  only  half-digested  matter,  and  will  thereby  lose  its 
capability  of  properly  nourishing  and  forming  new  parts,  and 
obtain  all  the  properties  of  the  blood  of  cachectic  people.  The 
motion  of  the  blood  also  in  those  vessels  by  which  the  imperfect 
chyle  is  absorbed  will  become  obstructed.  I  come  here  to  a 
subject  which,  in  another  place,  I  have  treated  more  largely,  and 
which  at  another  opportunity,  on  account  of  the  doubts  which 
have  been  raised,  I  think  further  to  pursue,  since  it  appears  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  medicine,  namely,  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  is  originally  effected  by  the  living  reciprocal  attraction 
of  the  blood  and  its  vessels.  This  reciprocal  attraction  must 
take  place  most  perfectly,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  will  be 
most  vigorous,  when  the  blood  and  its  vessels  are  sound,  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  which  must  be  followed  by  an  obstruction  of 
its  motion.  By  this  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  that  is,  when 
it  is  impregnated  with  imperfect  chyle,  an  indolence  of  its  mo* 
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tion  will  be  produced,  and  bemorrhoids  and  other  diseases  of 
the  bowels  will  be  the  consequence. 

In  this  diflScult  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  vena  portae, 
it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  mechanical  obstruction  will 
produce  far  greater  effects  than  in  the  healthy  condition.  The 
specific  weight  of  the  blood  will  obstruct  its  motion  in  the  vena 
portae  the  more,  as  this  is  not  provided  with  valves,  and  more 
particularly  during  digestion,  when  it  absorbs  most  chyle.  It 
is  therefore  of  importance  to  assist  the  motion  of  the  blood  at 
this  period,  by  removing  the  obstruction  of  its  weight.  This 
assistance  will  be  obtained  when  the  blood  has  not  to  rise  in  the 
vena  portae  contrary  toits  gravity,  and  as  this  is  the  case,  when  it 
is  in  a  horisontal  position,  the  whole  process  of  digestion  will  be 
greatly  relieved  by  allowing  the  body  to  rest  horixontally  after 
meals. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  cachexy  of  the  blood,  which  is  always 
endeavouring  to  free  itself  from  strange  matter  through  the  secret- 
ing organs,  will  produce  a  constant  excited  action  in  them,  and 
the  secretions,  as  well  as  their  organs,  will  in  the  end  become 
diseased.  In  this  manner  no  doubt  arise  calculous  diseases  of  the 
bladder,  mucosities  of'the  lungs,  &c.  &c.  Of  the  sympathy  of 
the  bladder  and  generative  apparatus  with  the  activity  of  the 
large  intestines,  in  calculous  and  other  diseases,  I  know  many 
examples,  which,  however,  I  cannot  at  present  relate. 

The  difference  in  the  course  of  youthful  diseases  arising  from 
the  intestmal  canal,  and  those  of  adult  age,  appears  to  be,  that, 
in  the  greater  vigour  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the  (even  in 
disease)  preponderating  gastric  digestion  of  youth,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  chylification  takes  place  in  the  small  intestines, 
and  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  half- 
digested  matter,  which  in  later  years  is  absorbed  by  the  veins 
only.  Even  if  a  diseased  developement  of  the  ccecal  digestion, 
and  absorption  of  imperfect  chyle  by  the  vena  portae  be  present, 
this  fluid  will  be  delivered  up  for  further  preparation  to  the 
spleen  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  but  little  or  none  to  the 
secreting  organs ;  hence  the  diseased  glandular  swellings  in  the 
scrofula  of  children.  The  scrofula  of  children,  and  hemor- 
rhoidal and  calcular  affections  of  older  people  appear  to  be  merely 
vicarious  diseases  of  the  different  ages ;  and  also  to  arise  from 
the  same  source. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  too  great  a  flow  of 
improperly  digested  matter  from  the  blood  into  the  secreting 
organs,  which  are  originally  destined  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood,  these  may  often  not  be  in  a  condition  to  separate  all  the 
heterogeneous  matter,  and,  therefore,  that  the  need  of  a  further 
purification  is  still  present.      This  process  of  separation  may 
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in  disease  be  transferred  to  those  secreting  organs,  which  in  the 
healthy  state  are  not  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  blood, 
and  this  most  probably  is  the  origin  of  dropsies  as  vicarious 
depurative  secretions  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  mucous 
discharges  as  vicarious  depurative  secretions  of  the  urinary  and 
generative  apparatus. 

It  causes  also  the  direct  transition  to  the  formation  of  artifi- 
cial secreting  organs,  in  the  form  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  ulcers, 
&c.  &c.  We  shall,  however,  leave  this  subject  here,  since  we 
did  not  intend  to  follow  it  out  in  all  its  connections,  but  merely 
toaBbrd  a  few  hints,  whereby  the  right  of  physiology  to  explain 
the  true  th*eory  of  medicine  might  be  vindicated. 


Art.  X. — Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fac* 
tories^  illustrating  the  state  of  Health  in  the  different  Fac- 
tories. [In  a  Letter  from  Mr  James  Harrison,  Surgeon, 
Preston,  of  date  Slst  June  1834.] 

I  have  ascertained  the  height  and  the  circumference  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  of  1270  of  these  young  persons,  and  have  formed 
the  following  table  as  the  result  of  my  investigation.  The  exami- 
nation was  made  with  considerable  care,  and  may  be  therefore  re- 
lied on  as  accurate  : 


No. 

Awtr. 

Aver. 

TaUcit 

Loweft 

Greatest 

Smallest 

Age.   i 

sxamined. 

stature. 
Ft.  In. 

ClTCUHl. 

examio. 

ID  circuiQ. 

in  circum. 

Inchti. 

Ft  In. 

FL  In. 

Inchet. 

Inchet. 

11-12 

210 

4     2' 

25i 

4   11 

3   lOi 

30 

22 

12-13 

203 

4     5 

S6 

5     0 

3   11 

29 

21 

13-14 

192 

4     6} 

96 

5     3 

4     0 

32 

23 

14-15 

197 

•4     7 

26A 

5     3 

4     0 

52 

21 

15-16 

186 

4  10 

274 

5     6 

4     1 

32 

23 

16-17 

131 

5     01 

S8 

5     7 

4     4 

34 

24 

17-18 

151 

5     OJ 

27i 

5     7 

4     8f 

34 

23 

From  the  table  we  may  form  a  pretty  correct  standard  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  children  of  the  respective  ages  mentioned  in  the  factory 
regulation  bill^  no  child  less  in  stature  than  3  feet  10^  inches^  and 
in  circumference  than  21  inches,  can  be  regarded  as  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  child  above  1 1  years  of  age  ;  for  out  of  1270  child- 
ren of  that  SLf^e  and  above,  only  1  or  2  were  found  of  these  dimen- 
sions ;  no  child  lower  than  3  feet  1 1  inches,  and  less  in  circumfe- 
rence than  21  inches,  can  be  regarded  as  of  the  appearance  of  a  child 
of  12  years  old;  and  none  lower  than  4  feet,  and  less  than  12  inch- 
es in  circumference,  can  be  regarded  as  of  the  appearance  of  13 
years  of  age.  The  ordinary  appearance,  of  course,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  average  size,  but  as  there  are  necessarily  many  under  the 
average,  who  are  really  of  the  specified  ages,  it  is  obvious  that  con- 
siderable latitude  must  be  allowed. 

From  this  table  it  will  also  be  perceived  that  the  growth  in  the 
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children  examined  is  the  most  remarkable  betwixt  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  years,  while  in  the  two  following  years  the  dimensions  of 
the  body  do  not  seem  materially  to  have  increased. 

It  might  have  been  interesting,  and  would  have  set  at  rest  the 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  factory  labour  over  the  growth  of  young 
persons,  if  this  table  could  have  been  contrasted  with  one  form- 
ed from  persons  of  the  same  ages  engaged  in  other  occupations. 
At  present  I  do  not  possess  sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  an 
opinion*  With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  chest,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  they  will  be  found  less  than  in  children  emplc^ed 
in  other  kinds  of  labour ;  but  this  circumstance  I  believe  to  be  owing 
rather  to  factory  labour  requiring  little  muscular  effort|  than  to  any 
injury  inflicted  on  the  respiratory  organs.  Above  14  years  of  ag^ 
the  results  of  my  measurements  of  the  chest  cannot  be  relied  on,  as 
the  protuberance  of  the  breasts  of  the  females  obliged  me  to  take 
the  girth  in  them  below  the  mamme.  If  the  males  were  taken 
separately  the  result  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  average  age  of  the  persons  under  ]  8  years  old,  employed  in 
the  factories  which  I  have  examined,  will  be  betwixt  13  and  14 
years,  and  the  average  time,  during  which  they  have  been  employ- 
ed in  mills,  is  betwixt  3  and  4  years,  so  that  the  average  age  at 
which  they  began  to  work  in  a  factory  is  about  1 0  years. 

I  have  made  very  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  health  pf 
every  child  whom  I  have  examined,  and  I  find  that  the  average  an- 
nual sickness  of  each  chUd  is  not  more  than  4  days ;  at  least  that 
not  more  than  4  days  on  an  average  are  lost  by  each  child  in  a 
year  in  consequence  of  sickness.  This  includes  disorders  of  every 
kind,  for  the  most  part  induced  by  causes  wholly  unconnected  with 
factory  labour.  I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  so  little 
sickness  which  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  miU-work.  Some  of  the 
children  complained  of  having  suffered  a  little  when  first  they  came 
to  a  factory,  from  slight  febrile  symptoms,  accompanied  with  losa 
of  appetite  and  pain  in  the  bowels ;  but  these  symptoms  appear  to 
be  very  transient,  and  generally  so  trifling  as  not  to  disable  the 
child  from  continuing  at  his  work. 

The  doffeis  in  the  throstle-spinning  rooms,  in  consequence  of 
kneeling  when  first  they  begin  to  work,  often  suffer  a  httle  from 
synovitis,  or  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  excited  by  fric- 
tion and  pressure ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  any 
permanent  injury  being  sustained  from  this  cause. 

I  have  met  with  very  few  children  who  have  suffered  from  in- 
juries occasioned  by  machinery^  and  the  protection,  especially  in 
new  factories,  is  now  so  complete,  that  accidents  will  I  doubt  not 
speedily  become  very  rare.  It  has  been  asserted  that  employment 
in  factories  has  a  tendency  to  produce  contortions,  to  injure  the 
plantar  arch  of  the  foot,  and  occasion  other  physical  deformities ; 
but  afler  the  most  careful  investigation,  I  am  bound  to  pronounce 
this  assertion  wholly  unfounded.  Persons  who  entertain  such  no- 
tions must  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment they  condemn ;  for  that  employment  requires  very  varied 
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motions  of  the  body«  and  by  no  means  fixes  the  body  in  an  unna- 
tural position. 

I  have  not  met  with  a  single  instance^  out  of  1656  children  whom 
I  have  examined,  of  deformity  that  is  referable  to  factory  labour. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  factory  children  do  not  present  the  same 
blooming  robust  appearance  as  is  witnessed  among  children  who 
labour  in  the  open  air ;  but  I  question  if  they  are  not  more  exempt 
fi-om  acute  diseases,  and  do  not,  on  an  average,  suffer  less  sickness 
than  those  who  are  regarded  as  having  more  healthy  employments. 
If  factory  children  were  as  well  fed  and  clad  as  other  children,  and 
if  their  abodes  were  as  cleanly  and  as  well  ventilated  as  those  of 
children  employed  in  other  branches  of  labour,  I  believe  that  few 
employments  would  be  found  equally  healthy. 

I  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  health  of  children 
employed  in  the  different  departments  of  cotton-mills,  and  I  find 
that  the  spinning  is  the  most  unhealthy,  the  carding  the  next,  and 
the  weaving  the  most  healthy.  In  some  factories  the  carding  de- 
partment exhibits  a  higher  state  of  health  than  even  the  weaving 
(as  will  be  seen  when  I  give  a  few  particulars  of  individual  facto- 
ries), a  circumstance  for  which  I  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  for 
whidi  I  am  at  present  unable  to  account.  There  is  by  far  the  most 
fluke  in  the  carding-rooms,  and  the  children  generally  look  paler 
than  those  employed  in  weaving  and  spinning-rooms,  but  still  the 
sickness  in  diese  rooms  is  small. 

The  average  age  at  which  283  of  the  children  in  these  works  en- 
tered the  factory,  is  10  years  and  2  months;  of  these,  73  entered 
before  they  were  9  years  of  age,  48  at  8  years  old,  19  at  7  years, 
5  at  6  years,  and  1  at  5  years  old.  The  average  length  of  time  these 
283  persons  have  been  employed  in  a  factory  is  about  Sj[  years 
(three  years,  five  months) ;  and  the  average  annual  time  which  they 
have  been  unable  to  work  from  sickness  is  little  more  than  SJ 
days,  deducting  a  few  cases  in  which  sickness  was  protracted  from 
fever,  scrofula,  &c.  to  6  and  12  months,  the  average  annual  illness 
would  be  considerably  diminislied.  Out  of  283,  103  have  had  no 
sickness  since  they  were  first  employed  in  a  factory. 

Of  SS  weaves,  the  average  annual  sickness  has  been  3^  days. 
93  children  employed  in  the  spinning-rooms  s\ 

74    ditto     -     ditto      -     -    carding-rooms     -      3{      - 

Of  35  children  employed  one  year  and  under,  the  average  period 
of  sickness  does  not  exceed  one  day. 
Of  25  employed  2  years,  the  average  annual  sickness  has  been  5  days. 

-  ditto       -        -    ditto    -      -    2J 

-  ditto       •         -     ditto     -      -    4 
•      ditto       •         -     ditto     .      .    5 

ditto  •  -  ditto  -  -    5 

-  ditto  -  -  ditto  -  -    S 

-  ditto  •  -  ditto  -  -  12} 
«      ditto  •  -  ditto  -  -    2 

1 1  years,  7  days  sickness  in  the  whole  time. 
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The  average  of  those  employed  5,  6  and  8  years  is  large,  owing 
,  to  one  or  two  protracted  cases. 

The  health  of  the  Frenchwood  factory  children  has  been  extraor- 
dinary,  for  out  of  40  children  I  find  2S,  or  more  than  one-half,  have 
had  no  sickness,  and  that  the  average  annual  sickness  has  been  ^ 
little  more  than  l\  day.  The  regulations  which  the  benevo- 
lent proprietors  of  these  mills  have  adopted,  are  such  as  to  call 
for  our  warmest  approval ;  nothing  seems  to  be  neglected  in  these 
mills  that  can  conduce  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  work- 
people, and  nothing  is  enforced  that  can  create  dissatisfaction. 
The  factories  are  not  crowded  with  machinery,  the  rooms  are  well- 
ventilated  and  kept  delightfully  clean  ;  no  rigorous  system  of  fines 
is  adopted,  and  the  money  which  is  collected  from  necessary  fines 
is  distributed  in  rewards.  This  is  a  practice  marked  by  the  sound- 
est  policy,  calculated  at  once  to  prevent  negligence  and  disorder, 
and  to  encourage  attention  and  industry.  I  am  sorry  to  under- 
stand that  a  very  opposite  system  is  pursued  in  some  mills  in  this 
town.  In  the  Yard  factory  troughs  are  provided  for  the  children 
to  wash  themselves  in,  and  hollow  iron  shelves  heated  by  steam  are 
placed  to  warm  the  food  of  such  as  come  from  a  distance,  and  pre- 
fer dining  on  the  premises  to  going  elsewhere.  Tea  is  also  prepar- 
ed by  a  woman  paid  for  the  purpose,  the  expence  of  which  is  re- 
paid by  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  convenience.  The  work- 
people provide  their  own  articles,  and  the  cost  of  water,  prepara- 
tion, &C.  does  not  exceed  one  halfpenny  in  the  fortnight  for  each 
individual. 

BleasdaUs  Executort^  Mi7/.— In  this  mill  8?  persons  under  18 
years  of  age  are  employed,  of  whom  59  are  males  and  28  females ; 
4  are  under  1 1  years  old,  and  83  above^  The  average  annual  sick- 
ness for  each  young  person  is  only  2  days ;  in  the  carding-rooms 
little  more  than  14  day,  of  an  average  of  22  persons,  13  of  whom 
have  had  no  sickness. 

In  the  spinning  rooms  the  average  annual  sickness  is  about  Sgth 
days  on  an  average  of  65  persons,  of  whom  S5  have  had  no  sidc- 
ness. 

The  average  time  the  87  young  persons  have  been  employed  in 
a  mill  is  about  4  years,  and  the  average  age  is  about  13^  years,  so 
that  the  average  age  at  which  they  went  to  a  mill  is  9^  years. 

Lord's  Factory;    T.  Ainimorih  ^  Sons In  this  factory  132 

under  18  years  of  age  are  employed ;  16  under.  11  years,  and  116 
above.     Of  the  132,  62  are  males  and  70  females. 

The  average  age  of  those  under  18  years  is  little  more  than  12J 
years.  The  average  age  at  which  they  came  to  a  factory  is  9  J  years, 
and  the  average  time  they  have  been  employed  is  3  years  and  4 
months.  The  average  annual  sickness  in  this  mill  has  been  7^ 
days,  but  one  has  been  sick  2  years,  and  another  one  year,  and  if 
these  be  deducted,  the  average  annual  sickness  will  be  reduced  to 
five  days. 

Of  93  young  persons  employed  in  the  spinning-rooms,  the  ave- 
rage period  they  have  worked  in  a  mill  is  3  years  and  5  months ; 
and  the  average  annual  sickness  about  eight  days,  but  these  include 
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the  two  protracted  cases,  which,  being  deducted,  would  leave  the 
sickness  4  J  days  per  annum  for  each  person.  Of  89  employed  in 
the  carding-rooms,  the  average  period  of  employment  is  3^  years, 
and  the  average  annual  sickness  is  7|  days. 

Horrocks,  Jacson  and  Co't  Mill,  Turk's  Head  Yard. — In  this 
mill  there  are  45  persons  under  18  years  of  age;  none  are  under 
1 1  years  old ;  of  these  45,  30  are  males  and  1 5  females. 

The  average  age  at  which  they  began  to  work  in  a  factory  is  10 
years.  The  average  period  during  which  they  have  been  employed 
is  S  years  and  6  months ;  and  the  average  annual  rate  of  sickness 
is  2\  days;  22  have  had  no  sickness ;  the  average  time  the  14  em- 
ployed in  the  carding-room  have  worked  is  4^  years,  and  yet  the 
average  annual  sickness  in  that  room  is  only  J^^  day. 

Of  31,  employed  in  the  spinning-rooms,  who  have  worked  in  a 
factory  on  an  average  about  3  years,  the  average  annual  sickness  is 
little  more  than  3  days. 

Th.e  card-room  in  this  mill  is  furnished  with  a  fan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation  ;  this  contrivance  effectually  keeps  the  room  free 
from  fluke,  and  promotes  a  healthy  circulation  of  air.  The  high 
state  of  health  of  the  persons  who  work  in  the  room,  and  the  small 
average  annual  sickness,  strongly  attest  the  advantage  of  such  a 
means  of  promoting  free  circulation  of  air.  The  expence,  however, 
is  considerable,  as  1  understand  it  requires  a  horse-power  to  drive 
the  flue. 

Park  Lane  Mill;  Cutierall  and  Sons — One  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  18,  are  employed  in  this  mill ; 
of  whom  68  are  males  and  89  females.  The  average  age  of  these 
employed  here  is  nearly  13^  years;  the  average  age  at  which  they 
began  to  work  in  a  miU  is  about  9  years  and  7  months,  and  the 
average  period  during  which  they  have  been  so  employed  is  about 
4  years  and  1  month ;  the  average  annual  sickness  is  4 J  days,  and 
58  out  of  150  have  had  no  sickness  since  they  began  to  work  at 
factory  labour. 

Of  25  throstle- spinners  and  16  doffers,  the  average  annual  sick- 
ness is  -  -  -  -  -^9  ^^y^' 
58  employed  in  the  mule  spinning-rooms     ditto       5^    -— 
53      ditto             -             carding-rooras       ditto       4^    — 
Sleddon  and  Son's  Mill,  Park  iMne. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons,  between  1 1  and  18,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  mill ;  of  whom  74  are  males  and  62  females.  The 
average  age  of  these  136  persons  is  about  13  years  and  5  months ; 
the  average  age  at  which  they  came  to  a  factory  is  10  years,  and 
the  average  period  during  which  they  have  been  employed  is  about 
3  years  and  5  months ;  the  average  annual  sickness  is  2  J  days,  but 
if  we  deduct  one  case  of  sickness,  protracted  for  1  ^  year,  the  ave- 
rage annual  sickness  does  not  reach  1  \  day. 

Of  45  employed  in  the  throstle-rooms,  they  have  worked  on  an 
average  of  ?t\  years,  and  have  had  5\  days  average  annual  sickness ; 
but  deducting  the  protracted  case  of  \\  year,  the  period  will  scarce 
exceed  i  day  per  year ;  of  these  45>  14  have  had  no  illness  since 
tliey  went  to  a  mill. 
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Forty-four  have  worked  in  the  carding-rooms  on  an  average  3^ 
▼ears,  and  the  annual  sickness  averages  2  j  days ;  of  these  44,  2b 
have  had  no  sickness. 

Forty-one  employed  in  the  mule  rooms,  give  3}  years  as  the 
average  of  their  period  of  working  in  a  mill,  and  die  annual  sick- 
ness averages  little  more  than  {  dsy. 

This  mill  stands  on  an  airy  elevated  situation,  at  the  north  side 
of  the  town ;  one  side  of  it  fronts  the  sea,  and  the  other  the  open 
country.  This  circumstance  may  account  in  part  for  its  healthi- 
ness. 

Green's  factory  contains  only  8  persons,  to  whom  I  have  given 
certificates,  and  thev  are  all  above  1 1  years  old.  The  card-room 
is  the  only  part  of  this  mill  which  I  have  seen,  and  in  it  the  air  is 
so  loaded  with  fluke  from  the  dustiness  of  the  cotton,  and  the  want 
of  ventilation,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it  to 
respire. 

Stephenwn  and  Ijimherfs  factory  contains  49  persons  under  18 
years  of  age,  only  two  of  whom  are  under  1 1. 

fValket^s  is  a  small  linen  factory  containing  only  g  persons  be* 
tween  11  and  18  years  of  age. 

Ifr  Riiefi  Factory,  Fuhwick. — Ninety- five  persons  in  this  mill 
have  obtained  certificates,  of  whom  44  are  males  and  51  females. 
The  average  annual  sickness  in  this  mill  i^  2f  days.  Of  29  per- 
sons employed  in  tlie  carding-room,  the  average  annual  sickness  is 
SI  days  ;  10  of  whom  have  had  no  sickness  since  they  came  to  a 
mill.  Of  46  who  work  in  the  spinning  rooms,  the  average  annual 
sickness  is  2  days ;  18  of  whom  hate  had  no  sickness  since  they 
were  first  employed.'  Of  17  weavers,  the  average  annual  sickness 
is  2^  days ;  5  of  whom  have  had  no  sickness  since  their  first  em- 
ployment in  a  factory.  > 

The  average  length  of  time  the  young  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  have  worked  in  a  mill  is  nearly  4^  years.  The  average  age 
at  which  they  began  to  work  in  a  factory  is  9^  years. 

Swainson,  Birley,  and  Co  9.  Mill,  Fithtvick. — In  this  mill,  I  un- 
derstand there  are  about  1200  persons  employed.  I  have  given 
certificates  to  433,  between  11  and  18  years  of  age ;  none  are  em- 
ployed under  ll ;  of  these  433,  117  are  males  and  256  females; 
302  are  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  18 ;  69  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  13;  and  62  between  11  and  12. 

In  what  Department  employed. 
Carding-roomf, 

Pieoen,  roving  and  bobbing  patten  in, 
Throftle-ipinnen, 
Doffen,  ... 

Weavers,  ,  -  - 

Other  departments, 

The  average  age  of  young  persons,  whom  I  have  examined  in 
this  mill,  is  about  14  years  (14  years  and  i  month;)  the  average 
period,  during  which  they  have  been  employed  in  a  mill  is  nearly 
4  years  (3  years  and  10  months ;)  so  that  the  average  age  at  which 
they  began  to  work  in  a  mill  would  be  10  years  ;  of  ^e  433,  63 
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began  to  work  in  a  factory  before  tfaey  were  9  years  old ;  of  these, 
4S  began  to  work  when  they  were  between  8  and  9  years  old ;  1 S, 
when  between  7  and  8  years  old ;  and  2  between  6  and  7  years 
old  ;  60  children  in  this  mill  have  worked  less  than  a  year  in  a  mill. 
Of  these  60, 

43  have  had  no  sickness. 
1  has  lost  through  sickness      "        '        \  ^^7 

3  have  ditto  -  ditto  .  -  \ 
1  has  ditto  -  ditto  -  -  ^ 
S  have     ditto    -     ditto           .         •       i 

1  has  ditto  -  ditto  -  -  1} 
8  have  ditto  -  ditto  -  -  3 

2  ditto  ditto  -  ditto  -  •  4 
1  has  ditto  -  ditto  .  -  6 

4  have  ditto  -  ditto  .  .  7 
1  has  ditto  -  ditto  .  .  9 

1  ditto    ditto    -     ditto  -         -     10 

3  have    ditto    -     ditto  -         •>     14 

2  ditto    ditto    -     ditto  -         -     28 
1  has       ditto    .     ditto          -        -     42 

averaging  4^  days  each. 

Sixty  have  been  employed  between  1  and  2  years,  and  of  them 
29  have  never  lost  any  time  through  sickness ;  the  average  rate  of 
sickness  among  these  60  is  seven  days,  or  3}  days  per  annum. 
Sixty  have  been  employed  between  2  and  3  years ;  of  these,  18 
have  had  no  sickness,  and  the  average  period  of  sickness  is  24  days, 
or  8  days  per  annum.  This  average  is  very  high,  owing  to  four 
cases  of  protracted  diseases  occurring  amongst  the  number,  which 
diseases  are  not  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  children's  employ- 
ment. 

Sixty-six  have  been  employed  between  3  and  4  years ;  of  these, 
18  have  had  lio  sickness  in  that  period ;  the  average  sickness  is  1 6^ 
days,  or  about  4  days  per  annum ;  among  this  number  occurs  one 
case  of  disease  protracted  for  one  year,  and  another  for  half  a  year. 

Fifty- four  have  been  employed  between  4  and  5  years;  of  these, 
9  have  hdd  no  illness ;  the  average  period  of  sickness  among  these 
is  19}  days,  or  about  4  days  per  annum.  Thirty-nine  have  been 
employed  between  5  and  6  years ;  of  these,  8  have  had  no  illness ; 
the  average  period  of  sickness  of  these  persons  is  17^  days,  or  less 
than  3  days  per  annum.  Thirty  have  been  employed  between  6 
and  7  years ;  of  whom  4  have  had  no  illness ;  the  average  time  lost 
by  sickness  among  them  is  30^  days,  or  about  4^  days  per  annum. 
This  average  is  greatly  increased  by  two  cases,  one  of  I68  days  du- 
ration, and  another  which  lasted  for  half  a  year. 

Twenty  have  been  employed  between  7  and  8  years ;  of  whom 
3  have  bad  no  sickness.  The  average  period  lost  is  58|  days,  but 
one  case  must  be  deducted,  as  the  person  was  sick  for  two  years  ; 
this  will  leave  the  average  21 1  days,  or  less  than  2}  days  per  annum. 

Nine  have  been  employed  nearly  9  years ;  of  whom  1  has  never 
suffered  from  sickness.  The  9  average  8|  days  each,  or  less  than 
one  day  per  annum. 
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Three  have  been  employed  10  years^  averaging  59  days  sickness, 
or  5{  days  per  annum;  1  has  been  employed  II  years,  and  has 
had  14  (iays  sickness,  or  about  li  day  per  annum ;  1  has  been  em- 
ployed 12  years,  and  has  had  7  days  sickness,  or  little  more  than 
half  a  day  per  annum. 

The  average  annual  sickness,  according  to  the  period  the  per- 
sons have  respectively  been  employed,  will  stand 

1  year,   4^  days.  5  years,  4  days.  9  years,  1  day. 

2  years,  s\  days.  6  years,  3  days.  10  years,  5|  days. 

3  years^  8  days.  7  years,  4^  days.  1 1  years,  1 1  day. 

4  years,  4  days.  8  years,  9|  days.  12  years,  ^  day. 

I  am  aware  that  the  latter  averages  are  formed  from  data  too  scanty 
to  justify  a  decided  conclusion,  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  by  no 
means  establish  the  position  that  some  would  assume,  that  factory 
labour  is  very  injurious,  if  not  incompatible  with  health.  To  es- 
tablish this  position,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  disease  in- 
creases with  the  duration  of  labour.  The  reverse  appears  to  be  the 
truth  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  evidence  which  I  havo 
adduced,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  pledge  myself,  as  far  as  a 
careful  investigation  can  justify. 

Art.  XL — Jddition  to  the  Paper  of  Mr  Inglehy  on  Malposition  qf 
the  Ovaria,  Bladder^  and  Urethra,  * 
Am  impediment  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  may  also  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  protrusion  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina.  Under  an 
extreme  degree  of  protrusion,  the  vagina  will  be  completely  occu- 
pied by  the  tumour,  which  may'even  appear  externally ;  but  an  ob- 
struction of  so  formidable  a  character  has  only  .once  occurred  with- 
in my  observation.  Minor  degrees  of  protrusion  arise  not  unfre* 
quently.  it  may  probably  be  thought  that  a  vesico- vagina)  tumour 
of  circumscribed  dimensions,  cannot  produce  the  impediment  just 
alluded  to ;  but  1  am  perfectly  assured  that  it  may.  Let  it  be  re- 
collected- that  the  inconvenience  is  relative,  or  maigly  so  at  least, 
since  the  tumour  will  vary  materially  in  its  bulk  according  to  the 
amount  of  urine  it  may  chance  to  contain  at  the  moment.  Without 
presupposing  either  an  imaginary  grievance  or  peculiar  fastidious- 
ness of  mind,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  conviction  with  the  parties  in- 
terested, that  an  obstruction  had  formed  in  the  vagina,  varying  both 
in  bulk  and  amount  of  elevation,  but  not  entirely  disappearing  at 
any  time  ;  and  this  obstruction  has  proved  to  be  the  bladder.  An 
apt  illustration  may  here  be  mentioned.  The  parties,  moving  in 
the  most  respectable  sphere  of  society,  had  been  married  five  years, 
but  had  not  had  a  family.  During  the  first  four  years  neither  dif- 
ficulty nor  obstacle  presented  itself,  but  soon  after  this  a  positive 
impediment  arose,  and  my  opinion  was  solicited.  1  ascertained  that 
the  vaginal  canal  was  considerably  obstructed  by  a  soft  but  bulky 
tumour,  consisting  of  the  bladder  partially  filled  with  urine,  and 
which  had  fallen  over  the  uterine  orifice  like  a  curtain.  On  the 
discharge  of  the  urine  the  tumour  sensibly  diminished ;  but  a  very 
unnatural  protrusion  still  remained  to  be  removed,  as  I  believe  it 
will,  by  the  resources  of  art. 
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PAKT  11. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Abt  l.-^Transaetums  of  the  Medical  and  Phyrical  Sodeiyqf 
Calcutta^  Volume  the  Siwth.  Calcutta,  18dd.  8vo,  Pp.  509. 

This  volume  contaioa  a  considerable  yariety  of  interesting  and 
important  information  on  the  Medical  History  of  India.  The 
papers  of  which  it  consists  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  iu- 
to  the  following  four  orders : — Those  relatwg  to  Medical  Topo- 
graphy ;  those  relating  to  Medical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics; 
those  relating  to  Materia  Medica ;  and  those  relating  to  Surgical 
Pathology  and  Surgery. 

I.  On  the  subject  of  Medical  Topography^  we  find  the  follow- 
ing three  papers,  let^  On  the  Climate  of  fiengalore  and  the  pre- 
Talenoe  of  Hepatitis  at  that  station,  by  Dr  J.  Mouat,  of  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons.  2d,  Sketch  of  the  Medical  Topography  and  pre- 
vailing diseases  of  the  Natives  of  Gowhattee  by  Mr  John  Leslie; 
and  Sd,  on  the  Climate  of  Canton,  as  a  residence  for  Invalids  from 
India,  by  Dr  Pearson,  Surgeon  to  the  Factory  there.  Of  these 
we  shall  give  a  brief  abstract. 

It  appears  that,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Neilgherries, 
(Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  184,)  Bengalore  or  Ben- 
galura,  as  it  ought  to  be  named,  was  regarded  as  the  Montpellier  of 
the  Madrasstation,anditstiil  retainsahigh  character  for  salubrity. 
Placed  in  north  latitude  1 2®  6T,  and  east  longitude  IT  46',  it  pos- 
sesses a  temperature  ranging  between  62^  and  84^  and  occasionally 
87*'.  The  province  of  Mysore,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  extends 
between  the  11th  and  IS^th  of  north  latitude,  is  a  tabic  land  near- 
ly dOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  inclosed  by  the  eastern 
and  western  Ghauts,  140  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  210 
in  length,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  British  possessions.  The 
highest  part  of  this  Uble  land,  of  the  mean  height  of  3000  feet, 
and  forming  an  area  of  50  miles  by  60,  includes  the  station  of 
Bengalore,  Vith  Nundrydroog,  Colar  and  Oosoor,  is  compara- 
tively cool,  and  though  fertile  where  cultivated,  is  hilly  and  barrcffi 
in  general  aq>ect.     It  gives  rise  to  numerous  streams,  which,  as 
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they  unite  and  descend,  form  the  yarioui  riyera  ao  distbguiahed 
by  their  rapidity,  as  the  Cauvery,  Toomboodra,  Panoor,  Vedow. 
atti,  &c. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  district  is  chiefly  primitive. 
The  rocks  are  granite  or  gneiss,  consisting  of  felspar  and  quarti, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  gpen  mica.  Stratified  masses  of  gneiss, 
homblend,  and  primitive  greenstone  appear  in  many  places.  But 
the  generai  disposition  o£  the  rocks  is  vertical,  and  often  very 
confused  and  irregular.  SRght  earthquakes  have  been  often  felt, 
and  from  this  circttmstance,  with  die  verticid  and  irregular  dis- 
position of  the  rocks,  Dr  Mouat  is  inclined  to  regard  the  coun- 
try M  iif  vdcanie  charaeter.  In  some  pkoes  are  found  calc«- 
inous  nodules  called  Kunkar^  which«  on  being  burnt,  form  ex- 
cellent lime.  These  nodules  Dr  Mouat  represents  to  be  formed 
by  deposition  ftom  watsr,  whirh  he  tfaiaks  must  contain  carbonic 
acid,  to  keep  the  lime  in  temparary  aolution. 

In  man^  paru  tbe.earth  ar  asil  poaaMsca  die  property  of  oosu 
solidatittg  itself  into  a  bard  rocky  subataaee.  As  it  «DosiaCs  of 
a  ffpacies  of  fermginous  day  misBd  with  Aagnentaof  qmrtaand 
Aisialegrated  particles  of  waakased  graait^  when  moiatened  and 
pressed  together,  it  is  consolidated  into  firm  walls  or  ixmda  of 
the  most  durable  nature.  It  is  manifest  that  this  change  de- 
pends diiefly  on  the  jiresenoe  of  the  ivoii,  which  in  this  case,  as 
in  tha  BaMm  cement,  Puvnolana,  aKi  ainilar  compositions, 
speedily  beooases  concreted  into  a  iuid  hapeoelrable  masa. 

The  great  deficieney  in  thedisirict  ia  water,  whieh  am  be  obtain* 
edoniy  by  means  ofweUaand  tanks  ^srraaervairs,  the  oqiabilBtyaf 
producing  which  defends  always  on  ahe  iocaiity .  rhe  mast  usnal 
metliod  of  fonainga  tank  or  reseraoir  is-by  carry bgnn  emliank* 
ment  across  a  valley,  when  the  inflnent  streams,  thus  dammed 
up,  flipeedil^  form  a  sfapei  of  water,  from  which  evppUes  are  is- 
sued  to  irrigate  the  fields  bdow  the  valley.  From  ^ktt  limit- 
ed mnuta  of  this  siq)ply,  liewevar,  and  the  impmctioabilsty  af  ar- 
rigfll^g  the  Ugh  lands,  unkss  daring  the  monsaons,  the  greater 
part  cf  this  ^strict  remains,  and  most  nemain,  uncultivated. 

Notwithstanding  theae  natoval  difficulties,  however,  and  tha 
espeoisi  one  of  Bengakoe  or  Bengalara  bang  placed  on  the 
cfest  cf  an  elevated  and  barren  loeky  ni%e,]ndu8tiy,  aided  by 
a  line  clinnite,  hastrinmphadiiTerthevintaral  sterility  of  the  seii, 
and  giren  its  vicinity  and  the  space  ocoapied  by  die  canteiunenta^ 
tnH>  miles  to  the  cast  of  Benzene,  the  appearance  of  n  highly 
eultivated  garden.  Vegetation  is  rapid  and  caoiberant )  and  aU 
the  vegetable  products  cf  the  temperate,  the  wana  and  tn4>ical 
countries^  may  be  seen  in  the  same  circuit  thriving  in  the  greau 
est  luxurianoe.  The  cyprus  and  vine,  the  apple  and  pear,  die 
ifini^sh  oak  and  the  Mdbbar  teak,  am  equally  vigoioua  and 
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prolific ;  while  the  guavii  ap^  pu^-fppl^  4*^  shaddock  and  Avo- 
cado pear,  evinqe  the  intertropical  position  of  the  country.  Even 
the  vicisfiiludes  of  the  seasons  are  scarcely  perceived  in  this  ele- 
vated- equatorial  region,  and  the  fictions  of  the  poets  seem  to  he 
realised  in  the  fact  et  an  incessant  spring.  The  fall  of  the  leaf, 
so  cppfispiquous  }n  oth^r  countries,  U  herte  s^carcely  perceptible,  the 
old  leaves  remaining  to  be  displaced  by  young  buds,  which  ra- 
pidly expapd,  SQ  as  to  give  the  $ppearanpe  of  evergreen  folj^ge. 

The  climate  nf  thfs  elevated  (t^ble  laoid  has  baNi  already  al- 
lowed to  be  good.  Elevated  position,  indeed,  counteracts  th^  in- 
floence  of  its  geographical  situation ;  and  the  atmosphere,  w^ich 
on  the  coast  weold  be  attfiouated  to  an  insuiferable  degree  with 
heat  and  loaded  with  humidity,  is  here  pyre,  dense,  clastic  and 
dry,  save  wheii  it  is  pooled  and  refreshed  by  the  showery  of  the 
monsoons. 

As  a  means  of  maiptainingand  even  restoring  health,  the  c)v- 
matp  of  Bengqjore  ii|  represented  by  Dr  Mouat  to  he  excellent. 
Though  its  coldness  may  be  unfavourable  to  asthmatic  or  deli- 
cate persons  easily  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  or  those 
lahmring  under  actual  change  ef  stnictan*e  in  the  ioteraal  m^ 
gaiis,  it  is  said  to  predispose  nenher  to  croup,  hooping-copgh, 
or  yhlhisip,  nor  to  regard  the  recovery  pf  t^ose  affected  with  sy- 
philis. Though  remittents  pnevail  ia  the  jungles  and  at  Se- 
ringapatam,  the  climate  is  said  not  to  occasion  agues.  Hepa- 
titis, however,  is  allowed  to  be  extremely  prevalent ;  buf  this, 
Dr  Mouat  contends,  is  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  sun  and  in- 
temperance. With  Jthe  limitation  now  specified,  the  climate  of 
Bei9galore  aiFords,  aqpording  to  Dr  Af  ou^^  a  safe  retreat,  aid  a 
happy  change  from  die  heat  of  the  Camadc,  or -the  relaxing  ef- 
fect of  a  residence  a^  Malabar. 

The  pcevalence  of  sickliness,  howeyer,  appears,  as  in  other 
countriesi  to  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year;  fn  December 
ISSp,  the  regiment  to  which  Dr  l^fouat  was  attached,  was  ex- 
tremely healthy  ;  and  though  ike  iiMLulgence  at  Christmas  and 
New- Year  sent  many  to  hospital,  it  was  the  commencement  of 
the  hot  4ry  weather  in  March  that  principally  augiQcnted  th^ 
jpick  list.  In  April,  when  the  thermometriqal  heat  varied  from 
78*^  \o  87%  and  the  commencement  of  the  first  rainp  was  indi- 
cated by  frequent  showers,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  the  sicUiaess  appears  to  have  been  gveat ;  and  the 
fidmissions  to  hospital  Arom  acute  coses  amounted  to  4C,  as  pre*- 
fente^  by  the  subjoined  ttfble^  which  is  useful  in  ^^vijo^g  a  com- 
pendious view,  not  only  of  the  respective  forms  of  disease,  but 
the  treatment  pursued. 
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Table  of  Acute  Catee. 
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1.  John  Cortiett,        *Apr.  1,  DyKoterU  acuta, 
WUlaaiD  MhdMU,  S,  Catarrfain  acttUm 


Michael  Mabar, 
Jamet  Reynolds, 
A.  Thomas  Herhcit, 
Roh.  DevoBsbiiti 
John  Kelly, 
Edvard  Davis, 
Jonathan  West, 

10.  WUlian  Condon, 
Christ.  Devoy, 
Thomas  Black, 
Patrick  Conlan, 
Samuel  Moore^ 

15.  Robert  Whisken, 
George  Smith, 
Wilham  Godhier, 
James  Pemberton« 
John  Moore, 

to.  Peter  CasMdy, 
Tha  Manhman, 
William  Elliott, 
Richard  Brennon, 
Samuel  Plant, 

2A.  James  Carroll, 
James  GarTey, 
James  Maclin, 
Joseph  Balls, 
John  Davis, 

SO.  William  Graham, 
James  Smith, 
Henry  Tottman, 
Patrick  Brophy, 
Robert  Oldham, 

86.  George  RoberU, 
Ewd.  M'Dennott, 
James  Rose, 
Charles  0*NeU, 
Walter  ReUy,' 
William  Brown, 
James  Cook, 

43.  Sammuel  Connell, 


4,  Febrifc  oooL  com, 

4,  Do. 

4,  Do. 

ft.  Do. 

Ok  Pneumonia* 

8,  Apopleaia, 

0,  Rhenmausmus  aeutnt, 

0,  niarrhosa, 
10,  Dy tenter  ia  acuta, 
10,  Oo. 

10,  Rheumatt»mttf  acatos, 
10,  Hepatitis  acuta, 
IJ,  Dyterittria  acuta, 

13,  Febris.  eont  oom. 

14,  Do. 
14,              Do. 
16,              Do. 
10,  Hepatitis 
10,  Febris^  cont. 

16,  Pneumonia, 

17,  Dyspepsia, 
17,  Hepatitis  acuta, 

17,  Do. 

18,  Febris  cunt  com. 
18,  Do. 
90»              Do. 

21,  Epilepsia, 

22,  Hipatitis  acuta, 

22,  Dysenteria  acuta, 

23,  Febris  eont.  oom. 
23,  Do. 
20,  Splenitis, 
27,  Hepatitis  nenta, 
27»          Do. 

27,  Do.  2 

28,  Do.  2 
28,  Febris  eont.  com.  2 
28,  Dysenteria  acuta,  2 
28,  RhcumatisuHis  acutus,  I 
28,  Ophthalmia,                  0 
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From  this  we  give  the  following  statement  of  the  numbers  of 
the  several  diseases  prevalent  during  the  month  of  April  18^. 


Common  continued  fever. 
Acute  inflammaiion  of  the  liver. 
Acute  dysenterjr. 
Acute  rheumatum, 
Pneumonia,        •>  •         - 

Diarrlun, 


CatfM. 

15 

•     9 

6 
-     3 

2 
-      1 


Dyspepsia, 

Splenitis, 

Apoplexy, 

Epilepsy, 

Caurrfa, 

Ophthalmia, 


Catet. 


Total  42 


Died  8th  ApriL 

1 
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This  great  preyalenoe  of  dkease  Bugguxta  to  Dr  Mouat  the 
inquiry  into  the  causes  by  which  it  may  have  been  produced ; 
and  the  general  result  of  his  observations  may  be  stated  to  be, 
.  that  all  the  causes  of  sickliness  are  referable  to  exposure  either 
to  intense  solar  heat  during  the  day,  or  the  deleterious  chills 
of  the  nighty  without  sufficient  clothings  to  hard  duty,  to  in- 
temperance,  especially  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to 
inattention  to  the  transitions  from  intense  meridan  heat  to  the 
chills  of  the  evening  and  midnight  air. 

The  acute  affections  most  usually  prevalent  among  the  Eu- 
ropean troops,  we  presume,  in  the  Mysore,  are  dysentery,  fevers, 
hepatiHsj  and  rheumatism. 

Of  these,  though  fevers  must  be  allowed  to  form  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  sick  lists,  they  are  by  no  means  the  most  fre^ 
quent  causes  of  mortality.  It  appears  also  that  the  most  pre- 
valent form  of  fever  is  the  continued,— ague  being  very  rare, 
and  remittent  not  very  common.  The  records  of  the  corps,  Dr 
llouat  informs.us,  show  that,  during  a  residence  of  eight  years 
at  Bengalore,  six  cases  only  of  intermittent  took  place,  via.  four 
tertians  and  one  quartan  in  1823  and  one  quotidian  in  1824 

Of  121  cases  treated  two  died,— one  a  case  of  remittent  fever 
in  a  corporal  who  had  been  eleven  days  under  the  disease  with- 
out medical  assistance,  the  other  in  opnsequence  of  abscess  of 
the  brain. 

The  treatment  pursued  was  strictly  antiphlogistic,  via.  blood- 
letting, general  and  local,  cold,  blisters,  purging  by  means  of 
calomel,  8ec. 

Hepatiiu^  however,  is  the  great  scourge  of  Europeans  at  Ben- 
galore and  in  the  Mysore ;  and  its  prevalence  and  fatality  are 
so  striking  as  to  have  given  rise  to  various  speculations  regard- 
ing the  cause  among  the  different  physicians  who  have  observed 
the  fact  in  India.  The  fact  may  be  regarded  as  established  by 
the  returns  given  in  the  work  of  Mr  Annesley,  according  to 
which  it  appears  that  in  Mysore,  hepatitia  is  at  the  rate  of  80 
per  cent,  in  the  general  sickliness,  whereas  in  most  of  the  others 
it  varies  from. '6  to  21  per  cent  In  the  Presidency  and  the  cen- 
tral district  of  the  Madras  division,  it  amounts  to  34  and  3& 
per  cent.  So  far  as  we  can  comprehend  the  train  of  reasoning 
pursued  by  Dr  Mouat  on  this  bead,  he  does  not  admit  that  the 
prevaleooe  of  this  disease  is  referable  principally  to  exposure  to 
intense  heat,  but  allows  the  influence  of  such  causes  as  frequent 
or  habitual  intoxication,  or  exposure  to  cold  after  the  system  has 
been  overheated  and  enfeebled,  and  extremely  hard  military  du^ 
ty.  To  this  conclusion  Dr  Mouat  is  led  chiefly  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Bengalore  does 
not  exceed  74%  and  by  the  fact,  that  the  disease  does  not  affect 
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nn. 

047 

81 

60 

I8tfi, 

856 

78 

61 

182S, 

647 

101 

58 

I8M. 

86i 

US 

49 

1825, 

84d 

89 

M 

1836. 

838 

68 

46 

18«7. 

688 

169 

10 

46 

1828, 

885 

89 

70 

2 

IftJd, 

58^ 

71 

71 

2 

1888, 

aai 

•78 

9 

08 

9 

FMtn  Ihi^  data  flinii8h6d  by  th^ie  ublea  it  May  be  oonfidcnt^ 
ly  Ittfetrad  that  thwe  are  in  the  lites  of  the  male  ses  in  India 
cS^ruin  dtdtitnstaiitjes  which  peculiarly  prcdi8|)08e  to  attacks  of 
hSpatiHs  more  than  in  those  of  females;  and  it  is  dlfilctdt  to 
perceire  what  these  cnrcnmstaAces  an?,  nnless  they  comist  in  the 
greater  and  more  frequent  end  reekless  eipoeore  to  tieiasitudes 
of  weather^  and  atmospheric  temperature,  and  the  eoncomitant 
excesses  in  which  men  habitually  ^  ft^equently  indolge. 

That  the  disease  is  not  endemic  Dr  Mooai  infetv  not  only 
from  the  fact  of  its  sparing  females  and  children,  but  also  from 
that  of  its  not  showing  much  tendency  to  anack  natiTcs.  From 
another  retym  also  he  shows  that  between  the  7th  of  May  and 
the  20th  June,  in  the  ISth  Dragoons,  with  a  strength  of  606  men, 
31  caaes  of  ftrtr,  SO  cases  of  h^titiSf  and  81  of  dysentery  took 
place,  whereas  in  the  1st  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Infantry,  with  a 
strength  of  860  men,  only  7  cases  of  fever,  7  esses  of  hepatUUf 
and  18  cases  of  dysentery,  wett  admitted  to  hospital  during  tbe 
same  period.  As  he  maintains  that  in  the  virtues  of  sobriety 
and  regularity  die  Dragoons  were  fully  equid  to  the  Royala,  he 
seems  inclined  to  attribute  this  large  diffetence  in  sidihness  to 
the  comparative  diflbrence  of  the  duties,  the  exercise,  and  the 
mode  of  cbthing  the  soldiers  in  the  former  service.  We  do  not 
perceive  that  the  diffierence  ia  even  thus  very  satisfactorily  ez*- 
pUined. 

The  column  exhibitmg  the  quantitica  of  calomel  administer* 
ed  must  be  interesting  to  Europeans  nnaoeustomed  to  mercu*' 
rialism  on  the  great  8oale«  It  might  become  a  just  iquestion  to 
what  extent  the  reception  of  such  large  quantities  of  the  mine* 
ral  might  not  operate  as  a  cwiae  of  disease. 

The  second  paper  is  a  SiMch  itf  ihe  Mvdmd  J\^)ograffkjf 
of  ChwhaHgej  and  ah  Aacmmt  6f  th$  Diieamfofihe  Nutivn 
in  thai  Station.     By  Mr  Leslie. 
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Growhattte  or  Ottnigatiee»  the  capital  of  Lower  Ashibb^  »  si- 
Mate  on  tbe  left  or  aoutheni  bank  of  the  Bormmpoater^  in  N. 
Lat.  S6«  11^  3Cr,  and  £.  Long.  97^  &.  It  is  66mUe8  east  from 
Goalpara,  and  600  miles  from  Calcutta,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
oommunicttOon  being  by  water. 

The  Borrampooter,  opposite  the  town,  ia  dsring  the  rains  a 
Hiile  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  coU  season,  an  irregular  bank  of 
aand  hi  terseeted  with  vodn,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broi^  ia  left  dry. 

The  rise  of  the  Burrampooter  ia  irregular ;  it  ia  lowest  about 
die  end  of  December,  or  in  January,  and  continues  nearly  sta- 
tiooavy  till  March,  after  which  it  begins  to  sweU,  and  increaass 
during  April,  May,  and  June,  when  the  first  rains  take  place, 
attaining  its  greatest  height  sometime  in  August  During  Sep- 
tember it  usually  falls,  and  again  rises  aereral  feet ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober and  the  subsequent  months  itialls  rapidly.  The  average 
rise  is  about  90  feet.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  is  in  the  cold 
season,  from  two  miles  to  two  miles  and  a-half  in  the  hour ;  the 
average  rate  during  the  rains  is  three  miles ;  and  the  greatest 
rapidity  is  four  miles  and  a-half.  Its  depdi,  when  lowest,  is 
opposite  to  Gowhattee,  from  three  to  four  fathoms. 

Of  an  area  about  three  miles  in  circumferenoonear  Gowhat- 
tee, two- thirds  of  the  surface  is  submerged  during  the  wet  season, 
in  consequence  of  the  overflowing  of  extensive  j  beds  bdiind  tlm 
town.  The  site  of  most  of  the  houses  is  swampy ;  and  deep 
ditches  containing  stagnant  water  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  Behind  theiown  further  south,  tbe  ground  rises  into  bilk 
varying  in  height  and  direction,  but  all  thickly  wooded,  yet 
displaying  in  ceruin  parts  a  lai|^  bare  surface  of  granite  rock. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  view  is  more  open,  and, 
though  the  hills  vary  in  height,  all  pursue  a  north-east  direction, 
«»rising  grJMlnally  till  at  thirty  miles  off  they  meige  in  the  lower 
Bhootan  range,  in  dear  weather  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Hi- 
malayahs  are  distinctly  seen  at  die  distance  of  100  miles. 

The  climate  is  moist,  and  dense  fogs  prevail  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  the  mornings  of  the  cold  season,  ••  e.  from  the  end 
of  October  to  March.  The  winds  at  this  season  arceaaterly, 
and  this,  indeed,  is  the  prevailing  direction  of  atmospheric  curw 
rents  in  Assam. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  is,  dnrtng  the  cold  months, 
from  58^  to  7SP  in  the  day,  and  at  other  seasons  from  80^  to  86^, 
seMom  rising  in  the  shade  to  00°. 

The  soil  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Gowhattee  is  a  dark-red 
mould,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet ; 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  in  the  valleys  between  the  hills, 
it  is  entirely  alluvid  ;  at  a  little  distance  the  soil  is  prindpally 
a  red  clay,  washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  resting  on  coarse 
sand,  which  chiefly  forms  the  bed  of  the  river. 
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The  prodoeto  tre  rioe,  poise,  Indian  ooni»  mneted  teed,  su- 
gar-cane,  cotton,  poppy,  totMceo,  and  some  ardmuj  TegetaUee. 
The  areca  and  cocoa  palms  are  cultivated,  hut  their  produce  k 
scanty. 

Of  poppy  the  white  yariety  is  most  generally  cultivated.  The 
plant  ripens  in  February,  and  the  juice  of  the  wounded  capsule 
IS  absorbed  by  a  piece  of  old  rag,  which  when  saturated  is  rolled 
up  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  successive  layers,  till  a  mass 
about  a  seer  in  weight  is  obtained.  In  this  state,  in  which  it  is 
denominated  JToites,  it  is  used  in  great  excess  by  the  Assamese, 
either  by  drinking  a  watery  solution  of  the  impregnated  ng,  or 
smoking  the  inspissated  extract  obtained  by  evaporatioo.  Kanee^ 
when  cheapest  soon  after  harvest,  sells  for  8  rupees  per  aeer ; 
but  at  a  later  period  fetches  douUe  the  price. 

The  breeding  of  silk-worms,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mul« 
berry-tree,  has  been  practised  for  some  time  in  Assam ;  but  the 
quantity  of  silk  produced  is  still  incoiisiderable. 

The  herds  of  cattle,  though  numerous  and  laiige,  are  of  an  in- 
ferior breed,  and  aibrd  a  scanty  supply  of  milk.  Tame  bufla- 
loes  are  kept  partly  for  milk,  partly  for  the  purposes  of  hus- 
bandry. The  country  ponies  appear  to  be  a  dq;enerate  breed 
from  the  Bhootan  race.  Sheep  scarcely  thrive ;  but  goats  are 
numerous,  and  are  fiittened  by  castration.  Hogs  and  poultry 
are  abundant 

The  population  of  Gowhattee  is  estimated  at  6000  persons, 
there  being  about  1120  houses.  The  space  which  it  occupies 
is  irregular,  but  may  be  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  river,  and  rarely  of  much  bretdth,  and 
with  the  houses  occasionally  separated,  occasionally  closely  crowds 
ed  together.  The  houses  consist  of  wooden  posts,  bamboos, 
reeds,  matting  and  grass  roofs ;  and  only  two  buildings,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  magistrate,  and  the  record-office,  are  of  brick.  As 
little  attention  is  paid  to  draining,  and  almost  none  to  cleanli- 
ness, their  abodes  are  extremely  damp  and  filthy ;  and  invari- 
ably after  the  rains,  the  ground  and  floors  are  eztfemely  dirty 
and  wet 

The  jail,  to  the  inmates  of  which  the  observadon  of  Mr  Leslie 
was  principally  directed,  is  a  large  well-constructed  building, 
situate  on  the  bank  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town, — 
capable  of  accommodating  from  800  to  400  persons.  Attached 
to  this  establishment  is  the  jail  hospital,  placed  at  some  distance 
on  a  piece  of  elevated  ground  near  the  angle  formed  by  the  river, 
»nd  capable  of  accommodating  100  individuals. 

The  poorer  inhabitanu  of  Gowhattee  are  badly  lodged,  cloth- 
ed, and  fed.  Their  raiment  consisto  of  two  body  cloths  and  a 
wrapper,  both  of  inferior  quality ;  their  bed  is  a  piece  of  m  at 
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spraad  on  tbe  gronnd ;  and  their  £Md  consiste  chiefly  of  rice 
seasoned  with  khar^  an  impure  carbonate  of  potass,  procured  by 
dutriation  from  the  ashes  of  their  wood  fires. 

The  arts,  both  useful  and  mechanical,  are  in  a  very  low  and 
backward  state;  and  agriculture  has  made  little  progress* 
Wheat  is  not  reared,  though  the  soil  is  in  many  places  well 
adapted  to  its  culdyation.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  un« 
known ;  and  the  sugar-cane  fninishes  the  Assamese  only  with 
jaggery  or  treacle. 

Lower  Assam,  the  country  of  which  Growhattee  is  tbe  capital, 
ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  fihootan  hills,  on  the  sonth  by 
the  Garrow  and  Kassyah  ranges,  on  the  west  by  the  Monass 
riTer,  and  on  the  east  by  Bissnauth,  comprehends  a  space  of 
about  4100  square,  miles,  and  contains  350,000  inhabitants! 
These,  though  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination 
of  Assamese,  consist  of  many  separate  tribes,  distinguished  part* 
ly  by  religious  peculiarities,  partly  by  the  species  of  occupation 
in  which  they  are  mostly  engaged.  All  are  more  or  less  agri- 
cultural ;  but  the  Jogeea  also  weave  and  breed  silk  worms ;  the 
Dooms  are  fishermen ;  the  Koomars  and  Hieras  fabricate  earthen 
Tessels ;  and  the  Cacharies  breed  hogs,  weave  mats,  and  distil 
an  intoxicating  liquor  from  rice.  All  the  native  Assamese  are 
rather  short  in  stature,  and  by  no  means  handsome,  either  males 
or  females.  But  the  Ahums,  a  higher  class,  who  are  reported 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  Assam  in  the  four, 
teenth  century,  and  to  have  proceeded  from  the  eastern  country 
bordering  on  China,  are  generaliv  a  taller  and  fairer  race. 

The  Assamese  are  represented  to  be  timid,  apathetic,  igno* 
rant,  and  immoral  to  a  great  degree, — addicted  to  the  use  of 
opium  to  intoxication,  and  thereby,  it  is  said,  prone  to  thieving 
and  other  crimes.  . 

The  experience  of  Mr  Leslie  as  to  the  diseases  prevalent 
among  this  race  applies  chiefly  to  the  cases  admitted  into  the 
Jail  UosjHtal ;  and  these  consisted  of  fevers,,  bowel-complaints, 
dropsy,  ulcers,  venereal  and  cutaneous  affections. 
'  Among  fevers,  intermittents  are  prevalent  in  the  swampy  parts 
of  the  town,  and  are  frequently  accompanied  with  enlarged  spleen. 
They  appear  to  yield  readily  under  the  usual  treatment.  Re- 
mittents, which  are  not  unusual,  proved  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  fatal, — death  being  preceded  by  delirium  or  coma.  To 
oonnteract  this  termination  active  remedies  were  required. 

Fevers  are  said  often  to  introduce  an  intractable  form  of  bowel- 
complaint,  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  mortality 
of  the  jail.  The  disease  consists  in  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  large  intestines;  and  so  insidious  is  it,  that  in  many  cases 
emaciation  has  advanced  to  a  great  degree,  and  much  ulceration 
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of  the  oolfe  maooM  membraae  hat  talDM  pboty  bifine  Ibe  1 
Applies  fiir  wmtaDoe.  In  moh  oifeMUtueevthe  ptcieiit  hat  ao 

Cin  or  prominent  or  otgeot  eompUmtf  ttaa  tearecty  att««v  diat 
bat  bote  stoolt,  and  merely  feelt  weak  and  wattct  progret- 
tively. 

Mr  Letliegrret  an  instruetiiKe  tabalar  view  of  Ibr^^teren  fatal 
caees  of  thit  dtteate,  with  the  appearaaeea  npen  distection^— 
from  which  it  retolto  that  e?evy  yariety  of  leaion  of  the  moeoat 
membrane  of  the  colon  may  take  place,  from  a  meraiBflaanmatoty 
Uoth  or  a  purulent  ttcrenoh  hmng  the  memhrane,  to  abramn, 
nlceration  mriout  in  depth  and  extent,  or  crren  to  mortification. 
In  three  eaaes  only  were  the^tmall  inteatinet  diteated ;  in  two 
<tf  theae  tbeie  wat  mere  inflaatmatory  rednett,  with  an  okented 
patch  in  the  rectum  of  one  (S7,)  and  in  the  third  (IT)  while  die 
aitteoot  membrane  of  the  tmall  inteetinee  wat  pale  and  utcented, 
that  of  the  colon  wat  healthy.  In  thote  catet  in  wUeh,  with* 
ant  much  vascularity,  the  mnooot  membimne  of  the  colon  wat 
ttndded  with  numerout  minute  uloerationt,  these,  tbere  ia  good 
vtasoa  to  believe,  mutt  have  been  the  result  of  inflamrnalion  at- 
tacking ehiefly  the  mucipaiDUt  foUides  of  the  cobn,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  ulceration. 

When  diit  diteate  has  ottce  attacked  an  Attamete,  it  gene- 
rally  proceeds  invariably  to  the  fatal  termination.  The  patient 
wattet  rapidly,  with  thirst,  iott  of  appetite,  tmooth  red  tongue, 
frequent  pulte,  and  hot  or  at  least  dry  skin.  OSdema  of  the 
extremities  is  rapidly  followed  by  general  anasarca,  and  death 
takes  .pUce  amidst  the  most  extreme  degree  of  debiUty. 

Mr  Leslie  further  allows  that  in  several  oases  of  this  disease 
in  which  death  speedily  took  place,  no  appreciable  lesion  in  the 
intestinal  mucous  coat  could  be  detected.  This  circumstance 
constitutes  a  serious  difficulty  in  making  any  statement  at  to  the 
average  duration  of  the  diteate,  which  mky  vaiy  from  a  few  weekt 
to  several  months. 

The  prevalenoe.  of  this  and  similar  incurable  diseases  Mr 
Leslie  ascribes  to  die  iasalubriotts  locality  of  the  prison  and  its 
hospitol,  and  the  practice  of  smoking  kanee  or  opium.  To  ob- 
yiate  the  first  cause  of  sickliness  and  mortali^,  at  the  reeom^ 
mendation  of  Mr  Leslie,  an  hospital  was,  in  1880,  erected  in  a 
more  elevated,  dry,  and  salubrious  situation,  while  in  the  mean* 
time  several  of  the  most  serious  cases  were  removed  to  an  hot* 
pital  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  an  open  place  about 
eight  miles  below  Gowhattee.  It  was  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended that  the  prisoners  should  be  frequently  inspected  by  the 
native  doctors,'  and  the  magistrate  ordered  that  all  cases,  how^ 
ever  tlight,  should  be  immediately  sent  to  hospital.  To  coun- 
teract the  seoond^au^e  of  sickliness,  the  introduction  of  ikaiiet 
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iTM  ■kriidj  flsMbtt^;  meMhig  itt;  the  mum  tioM  was  eiUiblMi* 
ed  among  toe  prisoners ;  Imd  in  the  liorst  cases  cots  and  addi- 
tional blankets  were  supplied* 

In  conducting  the  treatment  of  this  species  of  intestinal  dis- 
ease»  we  are  happy  to  obserye^  that  the  experience  of  Mr  Leslie 
agrees  with  tbiit  of  Mr  Twining  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  antiphlogistic  method^  and  condemning  that  by 
opium  and  astringents.  Opium,  indeed,  in  any  shape,  he  found 
injurious,  and  its  palliative  effect  even  inconsiderable.  Blood- 
letting, on  the  contrary,  whenever  pain  and  soreness  were  com- 
bined with  frequent,  small,  sharp  pulse,  was  always  beneficiah 
Next  to  this,  ipecacuanha  alone,  in  doses  of  three  at  four  grains, 
with  soap,  for  Want  of  bitter  extract,  was  employed  without  ag« 
gimvating  sickness.  Mild  laxatives,  as  castor  oil  or  rhubarb, 
were  essential  in  almost  ever^  case ;  and  in  a  few,  after  the  re^ 
quisite  depletion,  calomel  with  opium  or  blue  pill  and  Dover^a 
powder,  were  beneficial. 

The  dropsical  affections  were  sometimes  dependent  on  the 
bowel  complaint ;  but  in  otiiers  the  effusion  was  indicative  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  liver  or  spleen. 

In  the  former  case  Mr  Leslie  seems  to  liave  trusted  chiefly  to 
the  removal  of  the  primary  disorder;  and  in  the  latter,  to  the 
employment  of  diuretics  and  deobstruents. 

In  the  cases  of  rheumatism  the  pains  were  counteracted  or  al«- 
leviated  by  moxa;  and  when  the  affection  was  more  general,  ccl- 
chicum^  if  efficient,  was  employed  with  benefit  It  appears  that 
the  colchicum  supplied  in  India  is  often  inert. 

Ulcers,  which  rorm  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  requiring 
treatment,  were  generally  the  effect  of  the  fretting  produced  by 
badly  made  fetters,  and  sometimes  of  the  spreading  of  an  affec- 
tion called  Impetiginous,  to  which  the  Assamese  are  very  subject. 

Itch,  it  seems,  is  very  common.  The  cutaneous  disease  most 
frequent,  however,  is  the  Dauci— an  affi^tion  commencing  as  pa- 

Sular,  and  terminating  in  a  scurf  or  scab,  which  is  very  itchy 
uring  the  rainy  season,  and  is  particularly  troublesome  at  night. 
When  established,  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  circumscribed  pat- 
ches with  an  elevated  border,  but  at  one  side  of  which  the  erup- 
tion is  diving,  while  at  the  other  it  is  advancing  with  new  pa- 
puke»  By  coalescence  they  may  occupy  the.  whole  person.  It 
appears  to  be  regarded  with  indifference ;  and  the  natives  sel- 
dom request  assistance  for  its  relief. 

The  two  following  tables  will  afford  a  compendious  view  of 
the  rate  at  which  disease  affects  the  lower  population  of  6ow- 
hattee,  the  comparative  sickliness  of  different  seasons,  and  the 
degree  of  mortality  produced. 
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TABLE  of  tbe  DkeMes  admitted  into  Oowhaftlee  Ho^iittl 
during  18S0. 

Januabt  Ist,  1831. 


Cbolen, 

DiarrhoBi, 

Dywniarj* 

Droptj, 

Fevert, 

Perer  and  diarrfaiBa, 

Ditto  and  d jMDtarjr, 

Ulcer  aod  diarrhoBa, 

Ditto  and  dysentery, 

Ditto  and  dropsy, 

Ditto  and  fiefsr, 

Ophthalmia  and  lifer  diieaae. 

Menial  derangemeDt, 

RhcumatUm, 

Rbeumatisin  and  dysentary     • 

Small-poZy        ... 

Abtcets,        ... 

CootntioDt  and  voundtt 

Gangreooui  uloen. 

Impetiginous  auctions, 

Ophthidmia, 

Ulcers,  ... 

Venereal,        ... 
Other  complaints, 

Totals, 


Admitted 

Bemai^ 

jfmMin- 

during 

Dh- 

i«^3i«f 

Jmu,\. 

1890. 

Tb§A  ekarM^  Dki. 

Dee. 

0 

1 

2 

30 

16 

«7 

10 

163 

169 

1J8 

\6 

13 

131 

138 

J06 

24 

13 

10 

— 

_! 

45 


6d0        60^        363 


166 


TABLE  showing  the  number  of  Admissions,  Deaths,  and 
Discharges,  during  each  month  of  1830,  at  Gowhattee. 

Jamuakit  1st,  18SL 


» 

a 

AdmUted 
during  each 

il! 

f 

1 

111 

January, 

. 

45 

31 

76 

6 

20 

60 

February, 

- 

60 

18 

68 

16 

4 

49 

March, 

. 

40 

30 

79 

16 

10 

64 

April, 

« 

64 

61 

116 

17 

7 

91 

M»y, 

. 

91 

54 

145 

44 

8 

93 

Jane, 

. 

93 

42 

136 

30 

10 

96 

July,       - 

. 

96 

«7 

102 

20 

13 

123 

August, 

. 

123 

62 

176 

37 

.     S3 

105 

Bepiember,        • 

. 

106 

47 

152 

11 

18 

126 

October, 

• 

126 

or 

186 

40 

12 

134 

NoTembery 

. 

134 

37 

171 

37 

8 

126 

December, 

- 

126 

50 

176 

76 

16 

86 

Totals, 


660 


363 


160 
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TiyUl  nwnber  of  indiTiduals  apprehended  in  Lower  Asnm  during 

the  year  1 830,         .....  4,622 

Average  number  of  prisoners  in  Jail  throughout  the  year,  -    580 

Average  number  of  sick  in  hospital  throughout  the  year,  -  pi .'7 
Ditto  ditto  monthly  admissions,  -  -  45.8 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  discharges,  -  *  29.4 
Ditto         ditto             ditto     deaths.           -            -  ]S.O 

Proportion  of  sick  to  prisoners,  1.5.8  per  cent. 
Ditto        deaths  to  sick,  26.3  per  cent. 

The  third  paper  of  the  kind  now  under  oonsidenition  is,  On 
the  Ciimaie  of  Canton  as  a  Residence  for  Invalids  from  India^ 
by  Dr  A.  Pearson. 

i)r  John  Clark  of  Newcastle  was  the  first  who  gave  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  climftte  and  diseases  of  China,  in  a  work 
published  first  in  1778  and  again  in  1792 ;  and  in  many  respects 
*tbe  observations  of  Dr  Pearson  are  principally  confirmations  of 
those  originally  made  by  Dr  Clark. 

Though  of  the  two  cities  in  Chhm  to  which  Europeans  are 
peitnilted  to  have  access,  Macao  is  undoubtedly  the  most  salu. 
brions,  yet  Canton  is  believed  to  possess  certain  facilities,  if  not 
advantages,  which  may  induce  the  Indian  invalid  to  visit  it  in 
preference. 

Canton  is  rituate  80  miles  higher  up  the  river  Ta-Hothan  Ma- 
cao, on  the  left  bank,  amidst  alluvial  land,  which  at  this  part  is 
rather  flat,  and  therefore  marshy,  and  is  under  active  cultivation 
as  rice  ground.  North  of  the  city  is  a  line  of  hills  stretching 
from  W.  N.  to  E.  S.  E.,  approaching  nowhere  nearer  to  the 
bank  than  two  miles.  These  hills  afford  good  water ; — that 
from  the  town  being  impure,  brackish,  and  loaded  with  vegeto- 
mineral  impregnations. 

The  account  of  the  atmospheric  and  meteorological  changes, 
which  is  given  by  Dr  Pearson,  shows  that  in  all  respects  the  cli- 
mate  is  that  of  a  tropical  country. 

The  diseases  we  find  very  accurately  to  be  those  which  ori- 
ginate from  the  twofold  sources— 4i  flat  marshy  situation  and  high 
tropical  temperature. 

Ague,  for  example,  is  endemial,  though  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  that  they  assume 
the  pure  character  of  intermittents  of  the  tertian  or  quartan 
type,  and  are  amenable  to  the  use  of  cinchona.  The  double 
tertian  or  quotidian  is  stated  to  be  the  most  usual  form.  In  the 
■ummer  and 'autumn  they  are  remittent  in  type,  or  even  con- 
tinuous and  bilious  in  character.  They  then  require  more  ac- 
tive and  prompt  measures. 

Hepatic  aflections  are  frequent,  especially  where  unfiivourable 
habits  coneor.    Dysentery,  however,  is  most  common,  particu^ 
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lariy  in  the  chronie  state,  smong  simdidi  iMortiiig  to  Canton 
from  other  places.  The  acute  form  of  the  disease  terminates 
favourably  most  readily  where  opiates  are  not  exhibited,  and 
where  the  treatment  is  conducted  by  means  of  purgatiTcs,  ipe* 
cacuanha,  and  slight  mercariafisation  by  means  of  the  oxides,  in- 
terposing calomel  merely  as  a  purgative  when  indicated. 

Though  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  genuine  malig- 
nant cholera  of  India  visited  China  shortly  after,  Dr  Pearson 
does  not  allow  that  this  formidable  distemper  has  at  any  time 
since  iu  eiuption  in  Jessore  in  1817,  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  Canton  river*  He  allows  Shat  cholera,  such  as  it  always  ap- 
pears  and  always  has  prevailed,  within  the  tropias  and  upon  tb«r 
margins,  has  anmially  appealed  in  sporadic  eaaes,  aosaetimes 
nild,  seaieiiroes  fatal ;  hui  he  does  iiasaee  reason  to  faalieve  that  < 
any  distanper  resemUing  the  Indian  has  yei  visised  the  po- 
pulation of  Macao  or  Canton.  His  masons  fiir  this  opinion  aie, 
in  the  first  place,  the  very  small  aiectality,  Sfaa  speedy  oessattan 
of  the  violent  symptoms,  aad  the  rapid  and  x^mpkte  nesovary. 

Epidemic  disorders,  espedaUy  aobalLfOK,  aoarleS  fibrcr,  sod 
ineaBles,  are  liable  ito  appear  in  spring,  from  February  onvards. 
Though  the  finit«f  tbneis  at  all  tioaes  a  detractive  diaeaae^ 
and  in  certain  seasons  is  much  more  so  than  in  others,  its  vinf- 
lence  andaaaiiality  areaaid  to  have  received  a  dedded  dheek  by 
the  rery  general  if  not  amiveaoasl  adoption  of  the  praelioe  of  yrm> 
(CiAatian  hoth  at  Maeao  and  Canton,  to  which  Dr  Pearson  says 
he  has  found  the  Chinese  exceedingly  &voucabIe.  The  deasitf 
of  the  population,  Jh  Pearaon  thinks,  with  the  lasmnnity  enjof- 
nd«  affords  a  dear  pn^xtt  the  beneficial  results  nf  the  praatioe, 
which,  he  adds,  is  rapidly  apceadiqg  to  4it1itr  provinces,  and  has 
already  reached  the  capital,  Pekin. 

The  influensa,  whidi  has  been  so  oAan  esprasenesdito  proceed 
^om  Cashay,  Dr  Pearaon  think^B  bmjt  he  an  indigsnous  epide- 
mic in  that  country.  It  appeared  in  1^639 in  Macch,  and  in  IflfiU 
in  October  and  Novcoiber,  and  in  ^farchand  Apik  1832  it  was 
equally  pnevalent  in  the  Island  -of  LnoMiia. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  in  the  summer  mendis  and  in  eerr 
tain  seasons  none  than  others,  dcngBstiYe  bilisns  £9vesi,aonietimes 
higUy  aggravaaed,  ane  frequent,  ibit  period  from  the  end  of  May 
to  the  muldle  <of  Anguat  may,  aoeendiag  ta  Dr  Beanu^n,  be 
4eemed  salubrious. 

The  class  of  invalids  for  whom  n  visit  4o  Canton  is  beet  adapts 
ed  aie  those  whose  heakh  has  been  impainsd  by  sedentary  ot>> 
oupations  in  isn  inaalnbrious  climate  or  season,  hy  flntempennce 
and  irregularity,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  atiii  moroide- 
eidedly  thoas  who  hawe  snfieeed  from  ndasmasicfMwn.  Chronic 
fluxes  notdeptsident  upon  oiganic  cbfnge  hsrve  apparently  been 
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removed  during  a  lesideaoe  al  CmIob.  By  its  elumte  dyspep. 
sia  ia  aUeiriatad,  and  dyspeptic  hypocbondriaMa  derives  a  brief 
Mapite  to ita  sympfcoms.  Chronic  rbeuinatiaiDy  and  the. asthenic 
slaie  conaequeitt  en  severe  mereurial  oauraee,  have  been  beasefit- 
ed  by  tlw  saase  means. 

Ia  eider,  hpwever, .  Co  ioaure  as  accurately  as  passible  the  sa^ 
liihwe—nnd  aanative  influence  of  the  Canton  dimaie  even  in  tbe 
naiadiea  nowapedfiedt  an  iadispessablo  eandition  is  atated  to  be^ 
reaidcDce  restricted  in  asost  eases  to  the  duration  of  die  north* 
erly  oaonsoen,  particularly  the  months  of  November^  December, 
and  January. 

The  climate  of  Cantoo,  on  the  other  band^  ia  injurious  to  aU 
invalids  with  pulmonary  afTections,  and,  indeedj  in  whomsoever 
oiganic  disease  is  combined  with  the  presence  of  marked  heetic 
fever.  The  author  refers  particularly  to  cases  of  a  speeiea  of  cbro« 
nic  flux  with  apht/uB  and  pujqging  (^ichezy  and  hectic  pulsotinim 
India,  in  the  Island  of  Luconia,  md  indigeaou8,as  those  in  which 
the  issue  ib  (;eneimlly  unfiivouimhle,  and  in  which,  conaequantly^ 
the  indicatiaft  ia  to  avoid  the  Canton  dimate. 

The  moat  eligihie  period  fer  invalids  arriring  in  China  is 
immediately  befoie.the  eonclusion  of  the  northerly  monaoou,  in 
order  to  insure  a  passage  up  the  Chineae  sea,  without  encoun- 
tering  the  equinoctial  qIxidm.  This  is  stated  fa^  Dr  Pearson  toba 
probably  in  the  end  of.  August  or  the  beginning  of  September. 

Upon  the  iwhole,  it  appeaas,  ftoin  the  aeoount  of  Dr  Peavson, 
that  Canton  is  by -no.  means  a  v^  eligible  atatioai  for  invalids 
labouring  under  any  serious  disor^  of  the  viscera  ef  the  chest 
or  belly,  and  it  appears  to  he  principally  in  those  dynaaiio  af. 
fectiona  whic^ane  induced  by  intempecance  and  ezcesaiveindul** 
genoe  in  a  tropical  climate  ti^H  it  isfaeDe6eial.  In  auch  cincnm- 
atanoea,  tbeve  aeems  no  sl^t  reason  to  believe  that  the  sea 
voyage  is  the  great  agent  of  benefit,  and  that  the  change  of  aceoe^ 
and  abatractioii  from  the  injurious  or  monotonous  habits  of  a  livfe 
ef  business,  are  the  auxiliary  means  of  nelief. 

II.  Under  the  head  of  Medical  Patbofcgy  and  Therapeutics, 
the  first  paper  which  pmsents  itself  ia  An  Aecountaf  the  Ep^ 
d^mie  Caiarrk  which  prevoikd  ai  PamnginJulfmmi  AamuA 
1831.    ByDrT.  M.  WaoL 

From  this  account  it  appeans  to  Jiave  been  a  severe  form  ef 
influenia,  with  well-marked  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  the  har- 
binger,  if  not  the  incipient  part  of  that  oemprefaeaaive  qade- 
aaic  w.bich  in  the  qpriog  and  .sainmer  of  IfiSS  spread  over  most 
of  the  Eurc^an  countries.  X.ike  that  disease  also,  though  not  of 
itself  fetal,  it  aggravated  the  aymptoms  of  aU  pubnanaiy  dieor- 
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den,  and  wai  belieyed  thus  indirecdy  to  hare  been  the  canae  of 
death  anong  many  of  the  aged  and  infinn  natives  of  Penang. 

Dr  Ward  himaelf  appears  to  have  witnessed  only  seven  deaths 
produced  in  this  manner  within  the  sphere  of  his  experience;  one 
in  July*  and  three  in  August,  among  the  aged  toad  infirm  in- 
mates  of  the  Chinese  poor-houses ;  one  case  of  a  patient  admit- 
ted  into  the  Convict  Hospital  with  symptoms  of  fever,  who  died 
in  July,  and  two  in  the  same  place,  in  whom  it  assumed  the  symp- 
toms of  pneumonic  inflammation,  and  terminated  fiitaUy  in  August. 

In  the  hospital  of  the  46th  Regiment,  N.  I.,  60  cases  were  ad- 
mitted  between  the  17th  July  and  the  I2th  of  August.  The 
average  duration  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  was  fif  days ;  all 
recovered. 

One  patient,  who  had  been  for  several  months  phthisical,  sunk 
under  the  attack ;  but  as  the  upper  portion  of  both  lungs  was 
destroyed,  it  is  probable  that  the  influensa  had  merely  accelerat- 
ed the  fatal  event.  In  another  case  occurring  in  a  Lascar,  who 
had  allowed  the  disease  to  proceed,  and  who  died  two  days  after 
admission,  it  is  stated  that  extensive  adhesions  of  the  pleura  had 
taken  place,  large  abscesses  existed  in  the  lungs,  and  the  bron- 
chial tubes  were  filled  with  grayish  mueo-purulent  matter. 

The  treatment  appears  to  have  been  of  the  usual  kind ;  eme- 
tics, cathartics,  antimonial  diaphoretics,  diluents,  and  pediiu- 
viiim.  Sulphate  of  quinine  was  given  in  the  intermittent  form 
of  the  disease.  Blood-letting  was  not  used  unless  among  Euro- 
peans, and  where  febrile  symptoms  were  intense. 

The  disease  made  its  first  appearance  at  Penang  about  the 
15th  of  July,  when  the  wind  was  blowing  uninterruptedly  firom 
the  south-east,  with  occasional  showers  after  a  long  tract  of  diy 
weather  in  June.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  a  oorre- 
npondent  of  the  author  at  Soorabaya,  in  the  Island  of  Madura, 
that  it  appeared  there  in  the  month  of  April  previously,  attack- 
ing every  fiunily,  native  and  European,  indiscriminately,  and 
that  it  was  most  general  in  the  department  of  Grissee  in  the 
month  of  March.  It  passed  to  Samarang  in  May,  appeared  at 
Singapore  in  the  month  of  June,  and  at  Malacca  about  the  end 
of  the  month.  From  these  facts,  and  from  the  circumsunce 
of  its  not  appearing  at  Batavia,  Dr  Ward  infers  that  the  disease 
travelled  in  the  direction  of  the  south-east  wind,  and  was  pro- 
bably conveyed  by  the  wind  to  the  places  which  it  visited. 

The  next  article  under  the  same  head  is  entitled.  Some  Ac-- 
count  of  the  Bronchocele  or  GoUre  of  Nipal^  and  the  Cis-and 
TroM-Himalayan  Regions^  by  Mr  M.  J.  Bramley. 

No  disease,  perhaps,  is  so  extensively  distributed  over  the 
mountainous  countries  of  Asia  as  Bronchocele;  for  it  extends 
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from  the  frontiers  of  Assam,  (27''  N.  L.  91''  E.  L.)  through 
Bijnee,  Cooch  Babar,  Rungpore,  Dinayepore,  Pumea,  Tirhoot, 
and  Betiah,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Oude  in  Gomick* 
pore,  Barraitch,  Piliebeat,  on  the  confines  of  Rohilcund  to  Hur- 
dewar,  (8(P  N.  L.  78^  2/?  E.  L.)  at  Yarkund,  in  the  tract  be- 
tween the  gpreat  wall  and  Zehol,  in  the  Tibetan  and  the  Mon- 
golian districts,  and  in  those  round  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  that  of 
Kirensk  on  the  Lena, 

The  valley  of  Nipal  or  Nepaul  is  an  extensive  tract  in  27^ 
N.  L.,  elevated  at  least  4500  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lying 
at  the.  southern  base  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  between  that  and  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  with  a  diameter 
of  about  16  miles. 

Though  broken  into  numberless  irregularities,  its  surface  is 
most  extensively  cultivated.  It  possesses  three  cities,  Kathman- 
du,  Bbatgang,  and  Patau,  and  226  towns  and  villages.  The 
number  of  houses  in  the  valley  is  calculated,  according  to  a  re- 
cent census,  at  41,798,  of  which  the  cities  contain  21,116,  in 
the  following  ratios,  Kathmandu,  10,767 ;  Bhatgang,  4700 ; 
and  Patau,  5659*  The  population  of  the  valley  deduced  from 
these  data,  and  allowing  seven  souls  to  each  house,  would  amount 
to  292586,  which  is  believed  to  be  below  the  real  number. 

Though  bronchocele  is  frequent  among  the  whole  of  this  po- 
pulation, it  is  in  certain  towns  and  districts  more  prevalent  than 
in  others.  The  lowest  rate  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
was  8^  per  cent  for  Kathmandu,  and  4  per  cent,  for  Bhatgang 
and  Patau.  According  to  calculations  made  of  twelve  of  the 
small  towns  and  villages,  the  average  proportion  of  the  disease 
was  rather  under  1 1  per  cent., — ^which  from  subsequent  inquiries 
Mr  Bramley  is  led  to  regard  as  representing  the  average  pro- 
portion of  the  disease  among  the  whole  poptdation. 

In  some  villages  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  valley,  elevated  from  600  to  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley,  the  disease  is  still  more  prevalent.  At  Phir- 
phen  and  Mata  Pirtha  it  was  at  the  rate  of  15,  at  Chitlong  40 
per  cent. ;  and  at  a  small  village  named  Carphu,  situate  on  the 
crest  of «  mountain,  of  53  inhabitants,  48  were  affected  with  the 
disease,  giving  a  prevalence  equivalent  to  90  per  centt  These 
facts,  combined  with  the  statement,  that  the  author  has  witness- 
ed the  disease  in  families  who  habitually  reside  on  or  near  the 
summits  of  mountains  not  less  than  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  he  employs  to  disprove  the  inferences  drawn  by  Saus- 
sure,  Foder^,  and  Georget,  that  the  disease  is  peculiar  to  the 
lower  valleys,  and  disappears  as  we  ascend. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  certain  loca- 
lities the  disease  is  almost  unknown,  though  it  may  be  extremely 
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prevident  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  in  the  town  of  Sancho, 
situate  on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant  forest, 
which  rises  from  a  range  of  hilis,  by  which  it  is  bounded  before 
and  laterally,  among  a  population  of  3000,  600  persons  were 
examined  without  presenting  a  trace  of  the  disease,  and  Mr 
Bramley  was  informed  that  not  above  twelve  persons  were  affect- 
ed with  it.  At  Loovhu  also,  a  town  situate  on  an  open  plain, 
and  surrounded  by  cultivated  grain  fields,  not  more  than  two 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  affected. 

In  India,  the  endemial  prevalence  of  bronchocele  first  begins 
to  betray  itself  in  Hindostan.  It  appears  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  great  Gundfik  river  among  the  inhabiunts  of  the  villages, 
sometimes  very  generally,  in  other  instances  very  scantily.  In 
proportion  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  foot  of  the  Nipal 
mountains,  the  disease  becomes  more  frequent ;  and  in  this  dxBr 
trict  it  is  calculated  by  Captein  Turner,  that  it  affecU  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  population,  and  in  the  tract  denominated  the  Ter- 
rai  or  Terriani,  especially  adjoining  to  the  great  forest  (fihaber)» 
scarcely  an  individual  is  exempt  from  the  disorder.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  may  be  formed  by  the  follow, 
ing  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  the  population  of  three 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Betiah,  50  miles  ftom  the  fool 
of  the  hills. 

Namet  of 
the  vUlaget. 
Choubjr, 
Maha-d«o, 
Lal-Serai, 

647  233  414 

Thus  in  a  population  of  647  persons,  more  than  one-third 
were  bronchocelic ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  first  two 
villages  14  children  under  10  years  of  age,  and  in  the  third  vil- 
lage, 2  children  under  that  age  were  affected.  Even  the  lower 
animals  are  often  found  with  bronchocelic  enlargements. 

As  to  its  comparative  prevalence  among  the  two  sexes,  the  re- 
ports of  the  towns  of  Handigang  and  Deopatan  may  be  conve- 
niently employed. 

Report  of  the  Town  of  Handigang. 


Kvmb€r<tf 

Nwmber  with 

Kumher  wiihotii 

inhabitoMU. 

GiAire. 

Gctire, 

234 

65 
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Report  of  the  Town  o/Deopaian. 

IithdhUanis.  WHhout  Goitre.  WUh  GiAtre,  Total  counted. 

Men,  474  84  608  Malei  to  PmiMlet 

Women,  411  38  449  39:44. 

Boyt,  218  6  223  Percentage  5f 

Girlt,  269  6  275  * 

1372  83  1456 

It  thence  resulto  that  in  the  town  of  Handigang,  the  proportion 
of  bronchocelic  women  to  men  is  88  to  32,  and  in  that  of  Veo- 
patan  44  to  Sd$  showing  a  slight  preponderance  in  the  number 
of  bronchocelic  females.  It  is  to  be  farther  observed,  that 
in  men  the  affection  is  often  partial,  and  so  inconsiderable  as  to 
escape  general  or  cursory  observation,  yet  that  when  inspected, 
it  often  turns  out  that  individuals  who  say  thev  have  no  goitre 
are  found  to  present  palpable  though  slight  enlargement  of  the 
thjrroid  gland. 

No  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  its  attacks;  and  both  child- 
ren and  the  lower  animals  may  come  into  the  world  with  goitre 
in  Nipal.  During  the  residence  of  Mr  Bramley,  a  kid  was  bom 
with  a  goitre  as  large  as  its  head ;  and  not  only  lambs  are  bom 
bronchocelic,  but  puppies  bred  from  English  dogs  become  bron«- 
chocelic  at  a  month  old. 

As  to  the  rate  at  which  it  respectively  affects  children  and 
adults,  of  124  bronchocelic  males,  fifteen  were  boys  under  ten 
years  of  age,  six  of  these  were  under  six  years  of  age.  Of  140 
bronchocelic  females,  fifteen  were  under  ten  years,  and  of  these 
three  were  under  four  years.  In  these  children  the  tumours  were 
large  enough  to  attract  observation.  The  statement  made  by 
authors,  that  the  age  of  adolescence  is  the  most  favourable  pe- 
riod for  the  developement  of  bronchocele  is  in  general  terms 
confirmed  by  the  observation  of  M.  Bramley. 

The  author  distinguishes  the  tumour,  like  the  generality  of 
writers,  into  three  kinds,  l^^,  the  cellular  or  cystiform,  con- 
sisting of  an  aggregation  of  cysts ;  2d,  the  vascular  or  pulsat- 
ing ;  and  dd,  the  lymphatic  or  glandular. 

On  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  bronchocele,  we  find  an  in- 
quiry into  the  influence  of  the  water  of  the  countries  in  which  it 
is  prevalent,  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  the  mode  of  living,  the 
atmospheric  changes  and  meteorological  vicissiiudes. 

From  chemical  examination  of  seven  specimens  of  Nipal  water 
by  Mr  Prinsep,  it  appears  that  these. contain  no  ingredients, 
saline  or  earthy,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  such  a  disease. 

Mr  Bramley  then  enters  into  a  sufficiently  detailed  view  of 
the  usual  diet  of  the  different  Nipalese,  Himalayan,  and  Tibe- 
tan tribeSf  and  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion,  that  there  is  no 
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ground  to  attribute  the  prevalenee  of  bronchoeele  to  any  ptrti- 
cular  species  of  diet. 

From  a  similar  review  of  the  atmospheric  and  meteorological 
characters  of  the  climate  of  Nipal  and  the  Himalayan  i^ons, 
it  appears  to  be  equally  difficult  to  discover  any  connection  be* 
tween  the  prevalence  of  bronchoeele  and  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate. The  climate  of  Nipal»  indeed,  as  that  of  the  sub-Hima- 
layan districts,  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mild  or 
colder  European  countries,  with  this  exception,  that  in  the  lower 
regions  it  is  rather  warm,  while  in  the  upper  it  may  be  absolute- 
ly cold,  so  that  a  few  hours  walk  may  often  conduct  the  travel- 
ler from  tropical  heat  to  intense  cold.  The  only  district  posi- 
tively injurious  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  frame,  and  un- 
favourable to  human  life,  is  that  of  Terriani,  already  mentioned 
as  contiguous  to  the  great  forest  called  Bhaber ;  and  here  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  are  merely  miasmatic,  or  what  is  now  denor 
minated  malarial,  that  is  to  say,  productive  of  ague  and  jungle 
fever,  and  all  their  accompaniments;  and  in  those  in  whom  it 
does  not  produce  miasmatic  fever,  it  betrays  its  deleterious  influ- 
ence, like  that  of  the  Sologne  and  the  maritime  Alps  in  France, 
or  the  Maremma  in  Italv,  in  stinting  the  growth  of  the  body, 
or  inducing  a  species  of  deranged  action  of  &e  digestive  organs, 
and  the  abdominal  circulation,  and  a  consequent  hypotrophy  of 
the  whole  frame.  Here,  indc^,  bronchoeele  is  extremely  pre- 
valent ;  but,  while  the  disease  is  not  in  the  same  degree  preva- 
lent in  districts  which  are  equally  miasmatic,  it  is  very  abund^ 
«nt  in  situations  where  no  very  decided  proof  of  miasmatic  air 
exists. 

In  short,  while  Mr  Bramley  admits  that  the  etiology  of  bron- 
choeele is  involved  in  inexplicable  difficulties,  that  no  satisfac- 
tory theory  has  been  yet  proposed,  and,  above  all,  that  its  pre- 
valence under  every  species  and  variety  of  climate  shows  that  it 
18  peculiar  to  none,  he  suggests  the  following  general  circum- 
stances as  concurrently  Kkely  to  produce  the  disease. 

In  t\ie  first  place,  since  the  higher  classes  are  less  liable  than 
the  inferior,  the  inhabitanu  of  the  towns  less  generally  attacked 
than  those  of  the  country,  or,  in  other  words,  those  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  daily  duties,  are  less  exposed  to  the  weather  than 
those  who  are  most,  are  least  liable  to  the  disease, — he  infers 
that  a  powerful  exciting  cause  is  the  frequent  or  habitual  expo- 
sure  of  the  neck  especially  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
The  natives  of  the  east  always  have  the  neck  uncovered ;  and 
though  this  practice  be  not  only  not  injurious,  but  requisite  in 
the  less  elevated  and  warmer  countries  on  the  coasts  of  India, 
it  may  become  capable  of  inducing  glandular  enlargement  in  the 
more  elevated  regions,  where  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  not 
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only  lower,  but  where,  firom  the  vicinity  of  mountain  ridges, 
currents  of  cold  air  must  be  and  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Secondlfff  notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  in  Nipal  in  inducing  bronchocele,  Mr 
Bramley  infers  that  there  is  in  the  territory  of  Nipal  and  simi- 
lar places  something  in  the  locality  capable  of  exciting  the  dis- 
ease into  action.  Thus  foreigners  who  come  thither  to  reside, 
as  the  Sepaihees  {vulgo  Sepoys)  and  servants  of  the  Residency, 
naay  be,  and  are,  occasionally  attacked ;  and  the  most  prompt 
method  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disorder  thus  induced  ia 
to  remove  immediately  from  the  locality. 

In  the  third  place,  bronchocele,  Mr  Bramley  reminds  his  rea- 
ders, is  always  more  prevalent  in  mountainous  districts  or  their 
neighbourhood  than  elsewhere. 

Though  we  give  these  arguments  arranged  according  to  the 
mode  nearly  in  which  they  are  given  by  the  author,  we  must  ne- 
vertheless express  our  doubt  whether  all  of  them  be  not  refer- 
able to  the  same  head  of  exposure  of  the  neck  in  a  climate 
liable  to  extreme  vicissitudes,  and  violent  currents  of  cold  wind 
in  persons  otherwise  accustomed  to  considerable  external  warmth. 
Even  this  view,  however,  is  embarrassed  with  difficulties ;  and 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  understand  why  brute  animals  should 
become  bronchocdic. 

In  conducting  the  treatment  of  this  endemial  malady,  Mr 
Bramley  proceeded  much  upon  the  principle  of  its  being  a  local 
disorder,  and  little  dependent  on  constitutional  ailment. 

With  this  view  he  began  first  by  ordering  the  application  of 
a  bandage  or  neckcloth  over  the  tumour,  upon  the  twofold  prin- 
ciple of  protecting  the  gland  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and 
the  injurious  impressions  of  the  cold  air,  and  applying  pressure 
10  as  either  to  prevent  further  increase  or  excite  alMorption,  and 
give  a  uniform  support.  The  next  measure  was  the  employment 
of  simple  friction ;  and  under  the  two  means  now  specified  seve* 
ral  cases  appear  to  have  been  cured.  In  the  class  of  cases  which 
reristed  or  seemed  to  resist  the  influence  of  these  measures^  the 
internal  use  and  the  local  application  of  iodine  were  employed. 
For  the  former  purpose  the  tincture  was  exhibited  in  the  usual 
dose ;  and  for  the  latter,  the  iodine  ointment  was  diligently  rub- 
bed over  the  tumour. 

The  result  of  this  mode  of  treatment  was  the  following.  Of 
116  cases,  the  total  number  treated,  including  several  of  the 
Sepaihees,  57  were  discharged  cured  so  completely,  asto  leave  no 
trace  of  the  existence  of  the  tumour.  Fourteen^  in  whom  the 
disease  had  nearly  disappeared,  absented  themselves.  7%jrfy« 
Jour  derived  considerable  benefit  firom  the  use  of  the  remedies, 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  been  cured,  or  nearly  cured. 
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had  they  been  regular  in  attendance,  and  persevered  in  the  use 
of  the  measures.  In  su»on\j  partial  relief  was  afforded  after  a 
trial  of  two  months ;  and  in  Jioe  cases,  chiefly  middle-aged  per« 
sons,  in  whom  the  disease  was  of  long  duration,  perhaps  with 
morbid  change  of  structure,  the  tumours  remained  entirely  un- 
changed. 

The  next  article  under  this  head  is  that  by  Mr  Geddes  on  Ab^ 
sceas  of  the  Liver  in  European  subjects  at  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. 

The  frequency  of  hepatic  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  has  been  long  known  to  medical  ob- 
servers who  have  visited  or  resided  in  that  part  of  India ;  and 
to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  insidious  character  of  this  dis- 
order,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  anxiety  and  interest  to  pos- 
sess  unequivocal  signs  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  reoogniae 
the  first  traces  of  a  disease  so  often  terminating  fatally,  and  to 
know  some  means  by  which  this  inauspicious  result  might  be 
averted.  Scarcely  any  author  who  has  visited  India  haa  fidled 
to  attempt  this  task ;  and  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  success 
has  not  yet  attended  their  efforts.  Although  the  subject  has 
been  investigated  with  different  degrees  of  attention  by  Dr  John 
Clark,  Mr  Curtis,  Dr  William  Hunter,  Mr  C.  Griffith,  Mr 
Matthews,  Dr  W.  Saunders,  Mr  Marshall,  Sir  George  Ballin- 
gall,  Idr  Annesley,  and  Mr  Twining,  yet  we  have  still  to  com- 
plain of  the  insidious  progress  and  latent  character  of  hepatic 
suppuration,  we  still  find  occasionally  a  large  abscess  where  we 
expected  none,  and  where  the  patient  was  believed  to  labour 
under  another  disease,  and  find  no  disease  of  the  liver  where  it 
was  confidently  believed  to  exist  It  is  chiefly  with  the  laud* 
able  intention  of  ascertaining  whether  it  be  practicable  to  render 
the  diagnosis  of  this  disorder  a  little  more  precise  and  less  ob- 
scure,  that  Mr  Geddes  has  communicated  the  jHresent  paper. 

The  observations  were  made  on  a  body  of  men  consisting  of 
696  individuals,  of  whom  153  had  been  more  than  two  yean 
in  India,  and  the  other  543  were  in  general  young  men,  who 
had  joined  the  regiment  chiefly  in  18S7. 

In  this  body  of  men  the  monthly  admissions  into  hospital 
from  the  1st  of  July  18^  to  the  1st  of  January  1830,  during 
which  period  the  corps  were  stationed  on  the  sea-coast,  averaged 
121,  in  an  average  strength  of  603.  During  this  space  of  18 
months,  97  cases  of  hepadc  disease  are  reported  to  have  taken 
pUce.  From  the  beginning  of  1830  to  the  1st  of  April  183S, 
a  space  of  15  months,  the  average  admissions  into  hospital, 
from  a  mean  strength  of  59S,  were  1S3  in  the  month,  and  the 
number  of  hepatic  diseases  reported  is  131.    During  the  first 
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period  50  deaths  took  jilace;  and  during  the  latter,  including 
19  caused  by  two  visitations  of  epidemic  cholera,  58  cases 
proved  fatal,  making  a  total  mortality  of  408.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  gave  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect palpable  organic  changes,  all  the  bodies  of  the  deceased 
were  inspected.  In  28  of  these  cases  abscesses  in  the  liver 
were  discovered ;  and  as  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
fatal  termination  was  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  dis- 
turbance excited  in  the  constitution  by  this  lesion,  the  proper^ 
tion  of  mortality  from  this  cause  alone  amounted  to  fully  one- 
fourth,  or,  excluding  the  cases  of  cholera,  to  one-third  of  those 
from  all  other  diseases.  Of  the  28  cases  now  referred  to,  19  were 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr  Geddes ;  and  all,  with  the 
exception  of  iwo^  were  recorded  in  the  hospital  journals. 

By  these  means  the  author  has  digested  his  materials  in  the 
form  of  two  very  valuable  tables ;  and  has  given  in  his  paper 
such  details  and  explanations  as  could  not  conveniently  be  com« 
municated  otherwise. 

By  the  first  table  it  appears  that,  during  the  six  months  in- 
cluded between  the  1st  of  July  1828,  and  the  1st  January  1829, 
eeven  deaths  from  abscess  of  the  liver  took  place ;  in  the  course 
of  1829,  nine  deaths  ;  in  1880,  four  deaths;  in  1831,  six  deaths; 
and  in  January  1832,  two  deaths  occurred  after  the  disease.  It 
is  further  curious  to  observe  that  of  these  deaths  15  took  place 
in  natives  of  Ireland,  and  13  in  natives  of  England ;  and  when 
we  compare  the  general  numbers  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
number  of  the  corps,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  is  that  one 
died  of  hepatic  abscess  in  22  Englishmen,  and  one  of  hepatic 
abscess  in  24  Irishmen,  while  of  42  Scotchmen  in  whom  six 
deaths  took  place  during  the  period  specified,  none  presented  on 
inspection  abscess  of  the  liver. 

The  subjects  of  these  affections  Mr  Geddes  distinguishes,  as 
to  personal  and  physical  characters,  into  the  following  orders. 
Isty  Young  lads  with  light  red,  fair,  or  brown  hair,  having  occa- 
sionally freckled  faces,  and  with  eyes  either  light  blue  or  light 
gray,  or,  accompanying  the  darker  hair,  of  a  hazel  colour ;  other* 
wise  of  appearance  regarded  as  strumous,  fid.  Individuals  who 
have  come  out  to  India  at  a  late  period  of  life,  and  are  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  depressing  passions.  And  ddly^  men  who 
have  been  more  than  six  years  in  India,  and  have  most  probably 
led  there  an  irregular  life.  To  the^r«/  class,  of  the  19  patients 
under  the  care  of  Mr  Geddes,  he  refers  12 ;  to  the  eecond  7 ; 
and  to  the  third  head  he  refers  two.  The  remaining  seven  might, 
so  fiur  as  age  and  residence  in  India  were  concerned,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  first  head ;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  a  want  of 
facts. 
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The  formation  of  hepatic  absoett  is  so  latent,  and  its  progress 
so  insidious,  that  Mr  Geddes  has,  in  common  with  all  the  au- 
thors who  have  studied  this  subject,  felt  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
ascenaining  the  first  traces  of  the  lesion,  and  complains  much  of 
the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms  at  its  early  stage.  So  far  as  it  is 
practicable  to  determine  the  former  point  from  the  facts  given  in 
the  tables,  the  existence  of  the  abscess  is  believed  to  have  evinced 
itdelf  in  one  case  under  the  dysenteric  form  within  22  days  after 
arrival  in  India ;  in  ttco  cases  within  six  months,  one  being  also 
dysenteric;  in  four  within  12  months,  and  in  the  remaining 
twenty.one  as  follows : 


7, 

within  or  at  18  inoothg. 

4, 
3, 
2, 
3, 

2  years. 

3  years. 

4  years. 
6  years. 

And  in  2,  at  a  longer  space. 
The  indications  of  the  existence  of  abscess  have  taken  place 
principally  in  the  wet  season ;  and  the  numerical  proportion  with 
the  leading  symptoms  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Months  in  which  thejlrtt  kidUa- 

Chief  tymptomt 

of  the  disease. 

Paim. 

Dytenterff, 

Fever, 

rota/. 

JmvmTjf 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Febmanr,      • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

March, 

0 

1 

0 

I 

April,        . 

1 

0 

0 

I 

May, 

0 

0 

I 

1 

June, 

2 

3 

1 

6 

July, 

2 

2 

1 

5 

August,      . 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Scptnnber, 

2 

U 

1 

3 

October, 

] 

1 

0 

2 

NoTember, 

] 

0 

I 

2 

December, 

I 

0 

0 

1 

13  10  5  28 

From  this  table  it  results  that  in  the  wet  months  of  June, 
July,  Auffust,  and  September,  18  cases  have  occurred ;  in  the 
four  months  of  the  cold  season  commencing  with  October,  seven 
cases  appear  to  have  proclaimed  their  existence ;  while  in  the 
hot  season  only  three  have  been  observed.  All  these  deductions, 
it  must  still  be  observed,  are  liable  to  be  rectified,  from  the  inevi^ 
table  difficulty  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  very  first  date  of  the 
true  origin  of  the  disorder. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varied.  The  most  rapid  termina- 
tion after  the  patient  applied  for  assistance  took  place  in  eight 
days.  In  a  second  case,  death  took  place  in  fourteen  days,  and 
in  a  third  in  twenty-four  days  after  each  had  reported  himself 
sick.     This  degree  of  rapidity,  however,  was  rare.     In  the  ma- 
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joiity  of  cases  the  disease  was  protracted  for  a  longer  period.  In 
eight  cases  it  was  prolonged,  after  the  first  distinct  indications 
were  given,  for  a  period  of  from  40  to  118  days.  In  the  other 
cases,  the  only  documents  on  the  duration  of  the  disease  are  as 
follow.  In  two  individuals  death  took  place  within  six  months 
after  their  arrival  in  India;  mfour  after  one  year's  residence  ; 
in  tiiree  at  or  under  a  year  and  a-half ;  in  five  within  two  years ; 
iajive  within  or  at  three  years ;  in  four  within /otir  years ;  in 
three  within  or  at  Jive  years ;  in  one  in  7,  and  in  one  in  12 
years  after  arrival.  Twelve  deaths  took  place  in  the  wet  sea* 
son ;  thirteen  in  the  cold  season ;  and  three  in  the  hot  weather. 

The  most  usual  situation  for  the  purulent  collection  was  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  lobe  towards  its  posterior  surface,  and  in 
this  situation  were  15  of  S6  cases.  In  two  of  these  the  abscess 
had  traversed  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  and  part  of  its  contents 
had  been  brought  up  by  expectoration ;  and  in  another  the  mat* 
ter  had  pointed  outwards  between  the  ribs,  and  been  partly  eva* 
cuated  by  opening  there,  sometime  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
patient.  In  12  the  abscess  remained  entire,  bounded  either  by 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  the  ribs,  or  the  diaphragm.  In  three 
eases  the  collection  was  found  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  right 
lobe,  which  in  two  adhered  to  the  colon.  In  two  instances  only 
was  the  left  lobe  the  seat  of  abscess ;  in  one  the  collection  tend- 
ed to  the  concave  surface,  and  burst  into  the  abdominal  cavity  ; 
and  in  the  other  the  abscess  was  in  the  upper  convex  portion  of 
the  lobe.  In  one  case  a  Urge  abscess  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
right  lobe,  and  a  small  one  the  left ;  and  in  the  remaining^ve 
of  the  26  cases  the  disease  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  ab* 
Bcesses  disseminated  through  the  substance  of  both  lobes. 

The  connection  between  hepatic  abscess  and  dysentery  has 
been  long  known.  Though  the  observations  made  by  Mr  Ged« 
des  do  not  enable  him  to  say  whether  the  dysenteric  aficction 
was  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  his  attention  was  durected  to  the  fact, 
that  in  most  of  the  cases  dysenteric  svmptoms  preceded  or  ac- 
companied the  formation  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  Thus  in  eleven 
cases  the  first  indications  of  hepatic  disease  were  dysenteric 
symptoms ;  in  four  cases  the  disease  was  regarded  as  dysentery ; 
in  one  case  it  was  regarded  as  chronic  diarrhoea;  and  in  one  as 
chronic  dysentery.  In  10  cases,  in  which  the  bowels  were  either 
not  irregular  or  disposed  to  constipation,  or  the  evacuations, 
though  fluid,  were  diarrhoeal  and  void  of  blood,  little  or  no  dis- 
ease except  contraction  of  the  colon  was  observed.  In  the  re- 
maining cases  in  which  there  were  dysenteric  symptoms,  the  co- 
Ion  was  found  to  present  all  degrees  of  disease,  from  one  or  two 
superficial  ulcers  at  its  coecal  end  to  general  ulceration  with 
thickening  of  its  tissues.     Mr  Geddes  thmks  that  in  all  the  in- 
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stances,  with  one  exception,  in  which  the  intestines  were  healthy, 
the  abscess  occupied  the  tipper  and  outer  part  or  the  centre  of 
the  right  lobe.  But  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  tabular  view  war- 
rants any  very  positive  conclusions  on  this  head.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  observe,  that  in  the  five  cases,  (4,  7,  17,  18,  and 
S8,)  which  presented  several  small  abscesses  of  the  liver,  severe 
dysenteric  symptoms  during  life  were  associated  with  extendve 
ulceration  of  the  colon.  It  is  probably  to  cases  of  this  and  simi- 
lar characters  that  the  author  alludes  when  he  states  that  the 
large  intestines  appear  peculiarly  to  sympathiae  with  the  state  of 
the  liver,  and  to  give  rise  to  disorder  of  ihe  bowels,  either  occa- 
sional, violent,  and  recurrent,  or  habitual,  and  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  the  patient.     (P.  823,  825.) 

It  does  not  appear,  after  all  the  inquiry  and  research  vith 
which  Mr  Geddes  has  been  able  to  consider  this  subject,  that 
it  is  possible  to  dispel  entirely  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has 
been  so  long  involved.  It  is  evident  that  he  does  not  himself 
think  that  it  is  practicable  to  assign  diagnostic  symptoms  anffi* 
ciently  precise  to  enable  the  physician  to  detect,  and,  if  possible, 
to  control,  the  first  symptoms  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  Two  questions,  indeed,  may  be  here  stated  by  the  patholo- 
gical inquirer.  Mrsi,  Is  this  suppuration  an  effect  of  inflamma* 
tion,  or  is  it  a  species  of  suppuradve  destruction  of  the  hepatic 
substance  from  the  commencement  ?  Is  thestage  of  inflammation 
necessary  in  this  case  to  the  formation  of  matter ;  does  it  pro- 
ceed uniformly  to  suppuration,  or  is  this  result  only  occasional, 
and  dependent  on  the  violence  of  the  disease;  and  is  it  possible 
by  antiphlogistic  measures  to  prevent  and  obviate  this  consum- 
mation ?  Secondly,  Is  this  disease  not  altogether  independent 
of  inflammation  properly  so  named ;  and  is  it  not  a  species  of 
suppurative  inflammation  ab  initio^  without  any  preliminary 
stage  of  vascular  irritation,  congestion,  or  injection  ?  It  is  quite 
dear  that  the  absence  of  wellrroarked  indications  of  any  dynamic 
disorder  or  suffering  in  the  region  of  the  liver  is  a  very  strong 
proof  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  opinion.  Or  is  it  that 
the  glandular  structure  of  the  liver  possesses  so  small  a  degree  of 
irritability  and  coenaeathesis  or  common  sensibility,  that  it  does 
not,  when  inflamed,  give  the  nervous  system  the  clear  indications 
of  the  existence  of  disorder  which  other  organs  do  ?  These  ob- 
servations we  offer  in  the  manner  of  conjectures,  to  be  verified 
or  rejected  as  more  extended  observation  may  authorise.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  subjoin  the  following  remarks  by  Mr  Geddes, 
which,  though  they  do  not  solve  the  diificulty,  may  deserve  to 
be  known. 

"  It  will  be  perceived,  I  tbiok^  that  in  all^  or  nearly  all  these  cases, 
there  was  evidence  of  some  disorder  of  the  liver  having  existed  for 
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some  time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  any  acute  inflammation  in 
this  organ ;  and  that  in  some  instances^  a  collection  of  purulent  mat- 
ter was  discovered  there  on  dissection^  when  the  symptoms  of  iu« 
flammation  had  either  not  been  observed^  or  were  not  noticed  un- 
til within  a  very  short  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  patient.  There 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  ground  for  supposing,  that  the  liver,  like 
the  lungs,  is  subject  to  an  insidious  degree  of  inflammation,  wliereby 
pus  becomes  gradually  formed  within  its  structure ;  and  that,  as  the 
collection  of  matter  increases,  the  disease  becomes  developed  under 
different  aspects,  as  in  the  above  cases,  varying  in  each  individual 
from  constitutional  peculiarity,  the  site  of  the  abscess,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  differing  in  its  symptoms  and  appearances  from 
pulmonary  phthisis  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  structure,  and  the 
viscera  contiguous  to  each  organ ;  climate  also,  as  inducing  idio- 

Sathic  affections,  similar  to  those  resulting  from  an  abscess  in  the 
ver,  may  also  have  some  effect  in  producing  some  peculiar  symp- 
toms of  this  disease*  There  appears  also  reason  to  think,  that  this 
insidious  disease  is  of  a  scrofulous  nature.  Those  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  it,  as  has  been  above-mentioned,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
had  a  scrofulous  appearance ;  the  first  indications  of  the  disorder 
have  been  most  generally  manifested  in  the  wet  or  cold  season, 
while  they  appear  to  have  been  benefited  by  the  hot  weather ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  think,  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  this  af- 
fection when  the  soldier  is  labouring  under  the  weakening  effect  of 
depressing  passions,  and  change  of  life,  incidental  to  arrival  in  this 
country  late  in  life ;  and  more  liable  to  affect  Europeans  soon  after 
landing  at  a  further  period  of  their  sojourn  in  India." — Pp.  33%  AM. 

In  a  paper  on  the  use  of  JqtM  Jmmoni^s,  or,  as  it  is  here 
termed,  Liqiwr  AmmonuB  PunB,  in  Cholera,  Mr  A.  Steart  re- 
commends in  the  treatment  of  the  most  intense  and  virulent  form 
of  this  disease,  the  exhibition  of  thirty  drops  of  the  alkali  in  three 
drachms  and  a-balf  of  distilled  water  of  a  little  brandy,  to  be  re- 
peated every  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  its  efTects 
and  the  state  of  the  patient.  After  reaction  commences  the  quan- 
tity is  to  be  diminished ;  heat  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  applied 
in  every  mode ;  and  blood  must  be  procured  from  the  veins  if 
possible. 

The  first  symptoms  of  amelioration  are,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
cessation  of  vomiting  and  purging.  Next  morning  it  is  proper 
to  give  rhubarb  and  magnesia  in  small  quantity,  or  any  mild  pur- 
gative to  procure  a  few  motions.  This  method  of  treatment  Mr 
Steart  represents  to  be  infinitely  more  successful  than  that  by 
large  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  stimulants,  blisters  of  scalding 
water,  &c. 

The  following  table  exhibita  the  result  obtained  by  treating 
124  cases  of  cholera  according  to  this  method, — 118  from  8th 
of  August  to  the  7th  October  1830,  and  6  cases  in  July  1881. 

108  suddenly  afiected  without  previous  illness. 
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9  aflbcted  with  giddiness  or  uneasiness  for  some  hours  preyioos 

to  vomiting. 
1  died  in  an  hour  and  a-faalf. 

118 

6  in  July  1881  ;  four  suddenly ;  two  not. 

124 

**  Of  the  whole  number,  eight  were  not  bled,  in  consequence  of 
their  friends  objecting ;  these  recovered  more  slowly  than  the  other 
esses   The  average  quantity  of  blood  taken  was  about  seven  ounces. 

**  Twenty-nine  persons  in  the  village,  who  did  not  come  under 
my  treatment,  died  in  less  than  twelve  hours  after  being  attacked ; 
and  from  all  inquiries  made,  it  appears  that  during  the  season  ti 
1880,  every  person  who  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  trusted  to 
native  remedies,  died.  Some  of  the  above  patients  died  so  sudden- 
ly as  to  prevent  assistance  being  rendered  them.  Of  the  fatal  case 
which  came  under  my  treatment,  J  beg  to  remark,  that  the  man 
had  been  ill  nearly  two  hours  before  I  saw  him.  He  had  repeated 
doses  of  medicine  administered,  but  none  would  remain  on  his  sto- 
mach, and  he  died  in  about  an  hour  and  a-half.  The  symptoms 
otherwise  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  other  patients.  In  this 
instance  the  liquor  ammoHug  made  by  myself  being  exhausted,  I 
was  obliged  to  use  some  which  I  found  was  both  wetdc  and  impure. 
The  body  was  not  examined  from  religious  prejudices."— Pp.  381, 
882. 

These  statements  have  created  in  us  a  slight  feeling  of  amase- 
ment,  and  roused  somewhat  our  habitual  incredulity.  We  shall 
say  nothing  on  the  subject,  however,  save  that  the  remedy  de- 
serves  a  fair  trial ;  and  that  Mr  Steart  is  a  fortunate  person  in 
believing  that  he  can  cure  such  a  disease  as  virulent  cholera, 
and  still  more  so  in  discovering  that  he  can  do  so  by  means  so 
simple. 

Dr  C.  Morehead  makes  some  ObservaHona  on  Dracuncuhu 
or  Guinea  Worm^  illustrating  the  geological  and  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  localities  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent. 

Dr  Morehead  declines  entering  on  the  question  of  the  ana 
of  this  parasitical  animal  entering  the  pores  of  the  skin,  passing 
from  the  stomach  into  the  circulation ; — as  'Mnvestigations  which 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  are  surely  beyond  our  intelli- 
gence.^ 

He  studies,  on  the  other  hand,  from  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  localities  in  which  the  disease  is  prevalent,  to  show  that 
DraounculuB  chiefly  prevails  in  districts,  the  rocks  of  which  are 
of  the  secondary  trap  series,  t.  e.  ^'  rocks  reported  by  geologists 
to  be  of  igneous  origin.^ 
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This,  however,  is  not  all ;  as  it  does  not  explain  the  remark- 
able increase  of  the  disease  during  certain  seasons.  The  Fourth 
Light  Dragoons  arrived  on  the  14th  of  February  1827,  at  Eir- 
kee,  Tather  a  dracuncular  district ;  and  though  during  the  first 
year  no  cases  ensued,  the  disease  began  to  manifest  itself  at 
various  rates  every  subsequent  season.  In  1828,  ^ht  cases 
took  place;  in  18529,  Aw  cases;  in  1890,  eightee9i  cases;  and 
in  18S1,  only /our  cases, — the  principal  prevalence  being  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  while  the  other 
months  were  comparatively  or  totally  exempt.  At  length  in 
1832,  a  very  frightful  irruption  of  the  disease  betrayed  itself, 
both  in  the  earliness  of  its  appearance,  and  in  the  unprecedent- 
ed numbers  iu  which  it  affected  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment. 
In  February  one  case  appeared ;  in  March  5 ;  in  April  7 ;  in 
May  the  numbers  rose  at  once  to  57 ;  in  June  to  64 ;  in  July 
they  fell  to  48 ;  in  August  to  26 ;  in  September  there  were  on- 
ly S ;  and  the  disease  was  then  extinct,  after  having  afiected  133 
individuals,  72  twice,  and  6  in  three  instances. 

On  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  prevalence  during  one  sea- 
son we  cannot  perceive  that  Dr  Morehead  has  adduced  any  sa- 
tisfactory information. 

Dr  Morehead  does  not  rigorously  adhere  to  his  promise  giv- 
en at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, — ^not  to  treat  of  the  medical  his- 
tory of  the  disease ;  for  he  gives  some  good  observations  on  the 
effects  which  it  produces  and  the  mode  of  extraction.  On  the 
latter  subject  the  following  notice  deserves  attention. 

"  I  shall  conclude  with  some  remarks  regarding  the  mode  of  ex- 
traction which  was  extensively  adopted  by  Mr  Wilkins.  It  was 
the  practice  of  that  gentleman  when  he  found  the  worm  like  a  cord 
under  the  skin,  and  previous  to  any  other  indication  of  the  disease, 
to  select  a  favourable  situation  and  cut  with  a  lancet  parallel  to  the 
worm,  and  on  exposing  it,  to  pass  a  thread  underneath  by  means 
of  an  eye-probe.  Where  the  part  was  fieshy,  and  also  in  many  cases 
about  the  ankle,  the  extraction  was  speedily  effected,  sometimes  in 
less  than  an  hour,  and  the  patient  was  cured.  In  others,  however, 
the  plan  was  not  successful,  the  worm  remaining  fixed,  or  break- 
ing, and  giving  rise  to  inflammation  and  suppuration." — E.  483. 

Everyone  remembers  the  interesting  description  of  the  method 
of  extracting  the  Guinea  worm  given  by  Bruce.  It  appears  that 
the  method  of  Mr  Wilson,  though  upon  the  same  principle,  is 
less  tedious,  but  liable  to  the  same  risks  which  Bruce  tells  us  the 
Egyptians  deprecated  and  studied  to  avoid. 

Here,  however,  our  remembrancer  reminds  us  we  must 
pause  for  the  present,  and  postpone  our  further  examination  of 
the  present  volume  to  a  future  season.  In  doing  so,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  we  only  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  the  profession  in 
this  country,  when  we  say  that  the  present  volume  well  sustains 
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the  cbaracter  of  ito  predeceison,  and  that  the  Medical  and  Ph j. 
sical  Society  of  Calcutta  have  conferred  a  great  favour  on  the 
medical  world,  and  have  earned  their  best  thanks  by  the  con- 
centration and  preservation  of  so  much  instructive  matter.  That 
they  may  continue  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
proceeded  is  at  once  our  wish  and  our  hope. 

Some  more  attention  to  the  typographical  accuracy  of  the  vo^ 
lume  would  be  well  bestowed.  The  paper  of  Mr  Bramley  pre- 
sents not  a  few  errors  of  this  kind. 


Art.  II. — Train  Theartqueet  Pratique de§  Blewures  par  At'- 
mes  de  Guerrcj  redigf  cTapres  les  Lefons  de  M.  Le  Baron 
Dupuyiren^  ^c.  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Ir^ 
juries  by  weapons  of  war.  Edited  from  the  Clinical  Lectures 
of  the  Baron  Dupuytkem*  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
and  published  under  his  directions,  by  Drs  Paillard  and 
Marx.     2  Vols.  8vo.  Paris  1834,    Pp.  xliv,  and  1068. 
The  struggles  of  July  1830  furnished  M.Dupuytren  with  the 
means  of  delivering  a  course  of  clinical  lectures  on  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  different  kinds  of  weapons,  which  MM.  PaiUard  and 
Marx  have  collected  and  illustrated  by  references  to  other  works 
on  military  surgery.     In  what  manner  the  task  has  been  exe- 
cuted, we  shall  declare  hereafter,  and  in  the  meantime,  beg  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant  parts  of  the  treatise. 

The  work  consists  of  a  preface  and  twenty,  three  chapters,  con* 
taining  remarks  on  the  diflPerent  kind  of  weapons  employed  in 
warfare,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  each  ;  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment ;  the  various  complications  of  wounds ;  and  the  effects  of 
gunshot  and  other  wounds  in  various  regions  of  the  body. 

In  the  preface  we  are  presented  with  a  fragment  of  the  Baron^a 
introductory  lecture,  setting  forth  the  opportunities  which  he  bad 
enjoyed  of  acquiring  the  information  necessary  for  the  course 
which  he  was  about  to  deliver.  From  this  it  appears  that  at 
the  commencement  of  bis  studies,  his  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  accidents  of  warfare,  for,  about  the  celebrated  13th  of 
Vendemiaire  (1 0th  October  1796,)  he  was  a  pupil  at  La  Charit^, 
where  the  numerous  victims  of  the  political  fanaticism  of  that 
period  received  the  necessary  treatment.  On  this  occasion,  bow. 
ever,  though  he  met  with  many  cases  both  curious  and  instruc- 
tive, which  made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  all  recollection  of 
the  routine  events  soon  vanished,  and  it  was  to  the  contests  of 
1814,  1816,  and  1880,  that  he  owed  that  experience  which 
gives  value  to  his  lectures. 

The  murderous  contests  at  the  commencement  of  1814  had 
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filled  the  hospitals  of  Paris  with  the  wounded,  when  on  the  SOth 
March  the  inhabitants  were  roused  by  the  report  of  cannon  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Dupuytren,  with  Cruveilhier,  Breschet, 
Lebreton,  Hussinet,  Marx,  Devienne,  &c.  determined  on  pro- 
ceeding to  the  scene  of  action  to  give  the  wounded  the  benefit 
of  their  services,  and  as  soon  as  the  visit  to  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
which  took  place  at  5  a.  m.  was  concluded,  set  out  with  all  the 
necessaries  to  Vilette,  a  village  situated  between  the  height  of 
Montmartre  and  Chaumont.     1  here  they  took  up  their  station 
in  a  deserted  house,  and  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon,  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  dressed 
and  operated  on  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  wounded,  who  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Paris.     At  five  o'^clock  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  forces  made  them  decide  on  retreating,  but,  moved 
by  the  prayers  of  the  wounded  around  them,  they  were  induced 
to  prolong  their  stay  till  a  cannon  ball  carried  ofi'  both  the  legs 
of  an  officer,  who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house.     They 
then  retreated,  and  after  rendering  professional  assistance  to  a 
dep6t  of  wounded  with  which  they  met,  reached  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
whither  those  most  severely  wounded  had  previously  been  sent. 
There  for  several  nights  and  days  they  continued  unremittingly 
their  professional  services.     Six  months  were  spent  in  the  after 
treatment  of  the  sufFerers,  and  during  that  period  the  reports  of 
more  than  five  hundred  important  cases  were  collected,  with  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  the  Barents  lectures  are  illustrated. 

The  combats  of  1815  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation 
of  those  of  1814,  and  but  few,  except  those  wounded  at  the 
battles  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  found  their  way  to  the  hospitals 
of  Paris.  General  Excelmans' skirmish,  however,  at  Roquancour, 
near  Versailles,  with  the  Prussian  regiments,  and  some  unimport- 
ant contests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  furnished  M. 
Dupuy tren  with  several  interesting  cases. 

After  fifteen  years  of  dear  bought  peace,  the  catastrophe  of 
July  18S0  occurred.  The  evenu  of  that  period  are  described 
by  the  JSaron  with  a  glow  of  language  which  is  seldom  met  with 
in  the  pages  of  medical  literature,  and  to  which  we  could  not 
do  justice  in  a  translation,  far  less  in  an  abridgement. 

The  most  deadly  and  frequent  combats  took  place  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  at  the  Hotel  de  Vilie, 
the  Place  du  Ch&tetel,  the  Louvre,  Palais  Royal,  the  Rue  St 
Honors,  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  at  the  Tuilleries.  On  the  left 
bank  some  skirmishes  occurred  which  were  much  less  deadly ; 
a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  small  number  received 
by  the  hospitals  in  that  quarter.  But  the  Hotel-Dieu,  being 
situated  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  severe  contests,  received  the  wounded  from  both  sides 
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of  the  river.  This  hospital  in  general  contains  firom  900  to  960 
patients,  and  on  the  eyeningof  the26th  of  July  1890  the  num- 
ber was  901.  On  the  27th,  S62  patients  were  dismissed  to  other 
hospitals  or  their  own  homes,  and  replaced  by  882  wounded. 
No  crowding  took  place,  for  the  wards  could  have  contained  with 
ease  a  thousand.  On  the  28th,  the  sufferers  whose  injuries  were 
slight  were  dressed  and  sent  home ;  those  whose  wounds  were 
of  a  more  severe  nature  were  placed  in  the  wards. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  litters  with  bearers  were  provid- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  wounded  to  the  hospital,  in 
which  service  eight  or  ten  were  always  employed.  The  ward 
on  the  ground  floor  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  wound- 
ed, there  the  injuries  which  they  had  received  were  examined, 
the  first  assistance  rendered,  and  die  urgent  operations  performed. 

Those  slightly  hurt  were  dressed  and  sent  home,  while  thoee 
who  were  more  severely  injured  were  carried  to  the  wards.  The 
citizens  and  soldiers  were  confounded  together,  in  the  hope  that 
their  proximity  might  promote  peace,  and  that  those  who  enter- 
ed enemies  might  depart  reconciled.  This  plan  was  successful, 
and  not  a  quarrel  took  place,  not  even  an  unkind  word  was  ut- 
tered. The  ordinary  surgeons  of  the  hospitals,  with  several 
young  practitioners  and  students  of  medicine,  contributed  their 
assistance;  and  none  of  the  sufferers  were  left  for  a  single  moment 
without  the  necessary  comforts  and  attentions. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Paris  by  the  Royalist  forces  the  acci- 
dents did  not  cease.  Among  the  manifestations  of  joy  exhibited 
on  that  occasion,  the  firing  of  guns  was  not  omitted ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  wounds,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  guns, 
was  the  consequence.  The  noise  made  on  this  ^Krcasion  did 
much  injury  to  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  by  preventing  sleep 
and  producing  fever  and  tetanus.     In  eight  days  all  was  quiet. 

The  Baron^s  experience  was  completed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  house  of  convalescence  at  St  Cloud  for  the  reception  of  the 
wounded,  which  was  committed  to  his  care.  The  success  of  this 
new  plan,  first  conceived  by  M.  Odillon-Barrot,  was  beyond  cal- 
culation. The  most  astonishing  cures  were  performed,  and  M. 
Dupuytren,  who  had  been  reproached  with  hesitating  too  much 
to  amputate,  was  often  inclined  to  accuse  himself  of  having  per- 
formed the  operation  too  often,  when  he  saw  patients  as  severely 
wounded  as  those  upon  whom  he  had  operated  recover  without 
the  loss  of  their  members.  In  the  visits  which  he  paid  daily 
for  three  months  to  this  house  of  convalescence  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  progress  of  the  cure,  the  accidents 
which  occurred,  and  the  pains,  incapabilities,  and  infirmities  which 
were  the  result.  A  register  of  the  injuries  was  kept  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  which  at  once  served  the  cause  of  science,  and 
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enabled  the  goyernment  to  decide  upon  the  claims  made  on  its 
justice. 

Into  the  house  of  convalescence  at  St  Cloud  425  patients  were 
receivedy  and  of  these  only  two  died  in  the  establishment  The 
nature  of  the  wounds  for  which  they  had  been  treated  in  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals  of  Paris  was  as  follows :  gunshot  864,  bayonet 
S4,  contusions  3S,  doubtful  cases  14. 

In  fine,  M.  Dopuytren  with  several  of  his  colleagues  from  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Paris  was  commissioned  to  visit  those 
wounded  during  the  days  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  severity  of  their  wounds,  and  their  claims  to  national  recom- 
pense.' Thus  every  thing  which  hehad  not  seen  in  the  hospitals, 
in  private  practice,  or  at  the  house  of  convalescence  at  St  Cloud, 
was  presented  before  him,  so  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  wounds 
received  during  the  memorable  days  which  he  did  not  frequently 
and  attentively  examine. 

Such  are  the  claims  to  experience  which  M.  Dupuytren  puts 
forth,  and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  has  turned  them  to 
good  acQpunt 

The  remainder  of  the  preface  will  not  detain  us,  as  the  litera- 
ture of  this  part  of  strgery  has  been  amply  discussed  in  the  40th 
volume  of  this  Journal,  page  438.  We  cannot  help  remarking, 
however,  that  the  editors  exhibit  an  unnecessary  affectation  of 
learning,  when  they  trace  surgery  from  Noah,  or  at  least  from 
^sculapius,  whom  they  discover  to  have  been  his  eighth  descen- 
dant, and  when  they  inform  us,  that  HannibaPs  staff-physician 
treated  wounds.  Had  they  given  us  a  fair  sketch  of  the  diffe- 
rent writers  on  military  surgery,  and  pointed  out  the  most  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  each,  though  rather  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation, it  might  have  been  tolerated  ;  but  we  must  protest 
against  the  parade  of  second-hand  learning  here  made,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  French  Medical  writers,  in  their  attempts  to 
imitate  the  Germans,  are  content  to  substitute  for  sound  eru- 
dition. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  various 
weapons  used  in  warfare.  Man  appears  in  all  ages  to  have 
employed  himself  with  various  degrees  of  ingenuity  and  suc- 
cess in  contriving  means  for  the  destruction  of  his  species, 
and  the  number  of  weapons  invented  is  almost  incalculable. 
The  work  of  Carr^,  voluminous  as  it  is,  has  not  exhaust- 
ed the  subject,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  surgeon  to  be 
acquainted  with  those  used  at  the  present  day.  All  the  wri- 
ters  who  have  endeavoured  to  classify  weapons  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  execute  their  task  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Reject- 
ing, therefore,  their  division  into  hand  arms  and  misrileSf  me- 
chanicaU  nearcbalUtic^  kaiabalistic,  offenrive  and  defensive^ 
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maceable  and  porkMe^  M.  Dopmrtren  armgai  than 
ing  to  the  injuries  which  they  inflict.  The  only  objection  to 
thtsMimngemeiiti^  that  manvwespont  produce  TarioiiscffiBCts; 
bat  thii  may  be  easily  obrialea  by  introdncing  such  modificatioBS 
as  the  natare  of  the  sulgect  may  feqmie.  FoUoving  out  this 
plu  M.  Dupnytien  discosses  soccsssiTely  weapoM  which  atab, 
cut,  stab  and  cut,  rend,  tear,  contuse,  crush ;  air  and  ateam- 
guna,  portable  fire-arms,  cannon ;  gunpowder,  projectiles,  mines, 
and  other  means  of  de^nictioD,  haring  powder  for  thdr  prii»* 
ciple  of  acdon.  This  corresponds  sufficiently  to  the  sn^^ical 
division  of  wounds  into  puncnned,  incised,  punctured  and  in* 
daed,  &c. 

Stabbing,  pricking,  or  puncturing  weapons  are  those  which 
present  a  point  mounted  on  a  blunt  shirfl,  more  or  lesa  slender, 
and  which  act  rather  by  pushing  the  tissues  aside  than  by  di- 
▼iding  them.     Such  are  daggers,  plain  arrows,  stakes,  awls,  foils 
deprived  of  their  buttons,  and  nails,  with  which  the  Cossacks 
sometimes  arm  a  long  pole,  and  which  they  call  a  lance,  pitch- 
forks, spits^  &c.     To  these  may  be  added  compasses,.  ehewtuM 
defiise,  chauB$€$  trappet^  or  odtrops  and  iron  harrows.     The 
materials  of  which  these  weapons  are  constructed  vary  much ; 
but  their  forms  may  all  be  compared  to  a  cone,  more  or  leas 
elongated,  straight  or  slightly  crookedf  smooth  or  rough,  flat> 
tened  on  one  or  more  sides,  terminating  at  one  extremity  in  a 
diarp  pout,  and  at  the  other  in  a  base,  to  which  is  usually  fit- 
ted a  handle,  varying  in  lensth  and  shape.    Most  of  them  re-> 
ceiye  their  impulse  from  the  hand,  either  unaided  or  assisted  hj 
some  instrument  as  the  bow.     They  act  only  by  their  point 
The  more  slender  they  are  the  more  easily  they  penetrate,  and 
the  less  force  do  they  reqiure.     On  the  contrary,  the  greater 
their  volume,  or  rather  the  greater  the  disproportion  between  the 
point  and  the  body,  that  is,  the  more  rapidly  they  increase  in 
thickness  from  the  point  to  the  body,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
cause  them  to  enter.     Their  elongated  form  fits  them  for  pene- 
trating to  great  depths  by  gliding  among  the  organs  without 
scratching  or  dividing,  as  cutting  instruments  are  apt  to  do,  and 
this  without  producing  hemorrhages,  eflusions,  &c.     As  the 
wounds,  however,  aro  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tissues  whidi 
they  have  removed  when  they  return  upon  themselves  close  the 
opening  of  the  wounds,  they  are  particularly  apt  to  produce 
pains,  spasms,  convulsions,  inflammations,  and  contractions. 

Wounds  produced  in  this  manner  vary  in  siae  and  depth, 
from  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  an  insect  to  that  inflicted  by 
the  horns  of  a  bull.  But,  whatever  be  the  depth  and  form  of 
the  wound,  or  the  accidents  with  which  it  may  be  complicated, 
all  the  instruments  act  in  a  common  manner,  and  produce  simi- 
lar eflects.     This  may  be  illustrated  as  regards  the  soft  parts  by 
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J  whtft  ocean  in  aeupunctiive.  The  iiutrument  used 
m  this  opeimtifm  penetntn,  dispenet*  displtoes,  and  dktendt 
the  fibres  of  the  tissaes,  takes  their  place,  and  by  the  assistance 
either  of  slight  petcnssion,  or  a  rotatory  motion  communicated 
to  it,  reaches  to  agreater  or  less  depth  through  the  soft  parts  of 
flftery  kind,  without  cauah^  much  pain,  and  above  all  without 
producing  scdution  of  continuity.  When  the  instrument  is 
cautiously  withdrawn,  the  parts  return  to  their  natural  state, 
and  resume  the  situation  which  they  before  occupied,  so  that 
the  openings  made  into  the  canals  and  carides  dose  up,  as  it 
is  withdrawn,  and  hence  there  is  commonly  no  hemorrhage 
either  internally  or  externally.  In  the  case  of  puncturing  wea- 
pons, as  in  that  of  the  instrument  used  in  acupuncture,  there  is 
alight  pun,  penetration,  displacement,  distension,  and  in  fine^ 
return  of  the  parts  to  their  natural  situation  on  withdrawing  the 
inatrument.  But  to  this  elementary  mode  of  action  must  1^  ad- 
ded the  effects  attributable  to  the  length,  thickness,  and  form 
of  the  instrument,  the  state  of  its  surface,  and  the  substances 
with  which  it  may  be  charged.  An  instrument  of  no  great 
length  which  traverses  only  a  small  number  of  Uyers  of  analo- 
gous tissues,  will  produce  fewer  accidents  than  another  much 
longer  which  traverses  a  greater  number  of  different  tissues.  A 
wery  fine  instrament  nearly  of  the  same  sise  throughout  all  its 
length,  such  as  a  needle  used  in  acupuncture,  will  experience 
little  resistance,  and  nroduoe  little  pain  in  traversing  the  parts. 
On  the  contrary,  anoUier  instrument,  the  siae  of  which  is  greater, 
and  the  fonn  of  which  approaches  more  to  that  of  a  cone,  in. 
creasing  mote  rapidly  in  thinness  from  the  point  to  the  base, 
will  be  more  difficult  to  insert,  cause  greater  pain,  and  be  more 
frequently  attended  with  accidents.  It  is  probably  this  diffi* 
cnlty  which  puncturing  instruments  of  a  conical  form  ejq)erience 
in  penetrating  the  tissue,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  addition  of 
cutting  edges  to  weapons  used  chiefly  in  stabbing. 

The  volume  of  the  piercing  instrument  influences  in  another 
way  its  eflects.  The  action  of  the  most  delicate  is  confined  to 
turniBg  aode  the  tissues,  while  the  more  voluminous,  as  the 
aharpenedstdie,  pick-axe,  &c.  ahnostalwaysproduoeconcuarions, 
distensions,  contusions,  ruptures,  fcc  and  hence  to  their  effects 
as  puncturing  weapons,  oi^t  to  be  added  those  of  contunding 
instruments. 

Puncturing  instniments  of  a  rounded  form  appear  to  produce 
wounds  of  the  same  shiqie,  and  thedcatrices  ought  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  an  elevated  or  depressed  point  This,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  M.  Dupuytren  has  seen  cases  in 
which  bodluns  have  produced  wounds  and  cicatrices  similar  to 
those  which  a  flat  da^;er  with  two  cutting  edges  would  have  in- 
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flictedt  and  which  can  scarcely  be  expkined  except  hjr  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  fibres  of  the  skin,  or  the  direction  in  whidi  they  were 
stretched  at  the  moment  of  the  injury.  This  assertion  is  sap- 
ported  by  the  following  case  and  experiments. 

Charles  Levaufire,  36  years  of  age,  of  a  good  constitation, 
and  sanguine  temperament,  resoWed  on  putting  himself  to  death ; 
and  to  execute  his  purpose  chose  a  thick  bodkin,  with  which  he 
inflicted  three  blows  on  himself,  in  the  region  of  the  heart  on 
SOth  August  1831.  Immediately  after  ue  accident,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  the  following  appearances  were 
observed.  Opposite  the  seventh  rib  three  small  wounds  were 
discovered,  two  lines  in  length,  with  the  edges  b  juxtaposition^ 
and  forming  with  each  other  acute  angles.  Th^  were  paral- 
lel to  the  rib,  and  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  sort  of  triangle, 
each  side  of  which  measured  eight  lines.  They  resembled  the 
wounds  which  might  have  been  inflicted  with  a  penknife  or  any 
other  flattened  instrument  with  cutting  edges.  The  instrument, 
however,  was  procured,  and  experiments  having  been  made  with 
it  on  the  dead  body,  the  same  appearances  were  observed.  The 
wounds  inflicted  on  himself  by  the  patient  did  not  penetrate 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  after  the  necessary  treatment  he 
left  the  hospital  cured. 

Under  the  direction  of  M.  Dupuytren  the  experiments  were 
again  repeated  with  the  following  results.  1«^,  The  small  wounds 
were  always  elongated,  the  edges  equal,  dose  to  each  other,  and 
formed  veiy  acute  angles.  2d.  The  length  of  the  wound  ^as  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  its  depth.  8c(,  If  in  some  points  of  the 
auriface  of  the  body,  the  lips  of  the  wound  remained  separate, 
they  could  easily  be  closed  by  stretching  the  skb.  4/A,  Tliis  ex- 
act  approximation  could  take  place  only  in  <»ie  direction.  The 
skin  was  well  stretched  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  the  angles 
were  never  acute,  always  obtuse.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  bodkin  was  limited  to  separating  the  fibres  of  the 
skin.  Does  this  fact  throw  any  light  on  the  structure  of  the 
cutaneous  tissue  ?  5/A,  In  a  given  region  of  the  body  the  punc- 
ture always  assumed  the  same  direction.  On  the  neck  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  axilla,  they  were  always  perpendicular,  on  the 
thorax  parallel  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces.  On  the  an- 
terior region  of  the  abdomen  above  and  bdow  they  were  oblique, 
and  seemed  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  at 
the  middle  they  were  perpendicular ;  in  the  extremities  they  were 
parallel  to  their  axes.  The  importance  of  these  facts  in  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 

Smooth  and  polished  instruments  pass  through  parts  more 
easily  and  with  less  pain  and  danger  than  those  of  which  the  sur- 
face is  ill  polished,  unequal  or  rusty.  Some  warlike  instruments 
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more  fireqaently  uaed  in  ancient  tban  in  modern  times,  such  as 
the  barbed  arrows  and  dart,  present  on  their  surface  asperities, 
points,  and  inequalities,  whidi  render  them  more  dangerous  in 
their  action. 

To  the  physical  effects  of  piercing  weapons  are  to  be  added 
those  of  acrid  or  poisonous  substances  with  which  they  may  be 
charged ;  but  in  such  cases  the  consequences  are  different,  and 
the  wounds  are  merely  the  means  of  inserting  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter, to  which  alone  the  accidents  which  supervene  ought  to  be 
attributed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on 
that  all  punctured  wounds,  whatever  be  their  length,  size,  form,  or 
sute  of  their  surface,  retain  enough  of  their  primitive  character 
to  enable  us  always  to  recognise  a  tendency  of  the  separated  tis- 
sues to  return  to  their  natural  situation,  and  most  frequently  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  fluids. 

In  fine,  the  states  of  these  wounds  vary.  The  substances  which 
inflicted  them  are  either  altogether  withdrawn,  or  remain  in  whole 
or  in  pan  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues,  or  introduce  and  deposit 
poisonous  substances.  Those  of  the  first  class,  in  which  no  im- 
portant vessel  or  organ  is  injured,  and  which  are  not  complicat- 
ed with  any  nervous  or  inflammatoiy  accident,  heal  of  their  own 
accord,  and  require  merely  the  employment  of  infusions  and  de- 
coctions of  emollient  plants,  discutients  of  a  sedative  nature,  as 
the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  refirigerants,  such  as  cold 
or  iced-water,  according  to  the  circumstances,  of  the  case.  The 
more  their  surfaces  are  in  contact  the  more  readily  does  union 
by  the  first  intention  take  place. 

Though  punctured  wounds  rarely  give  rise  to  external  hemor* 
rhage,  they  frequently  produce  ecchymoses,  infiltrations,  eflusions 
of  blood,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  difiuse,  circumscribed,  and 
varicose  aneurisms,  complications  of  which  the  Baron  treats  in 
another  part  of  his  course. 

Piercing  weapons  in  their  passage  through  different  parts  of 
the  body  may  encounter  aponeuroses,  tendons,  ligaments,  carti- 
lages, and  bones ;  may  wound  vessels,  nerves,  and  canals  of  every 
kind;  and  may  penetrate  into  hollow  organs  and  into  cavities 
lined  with  serous,  synovial,  or  mucous  membranes.  In  such  cases 
the  wounds  cease  to  be  simple,  and  the  injuries  which  they  in* 
flict  ffive  rise  to  serious  accidents. 

The  ancients  confounded  under  the  title  of  nervous  parts  the 
white  and  glistening  tissues,  whatever  were  their  functions  and 
structures,  and  in  consequence  of  this  confusion  attributed  to 
the  lesion  of  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  what  frequently  depend** 
ed  on  injury  of  the  nerves.  Modern  anatomy,  though  it  has  made 
known  the  structure  of,  and  differences  between,  these  tissues, 
and  taught  us  to  refer  to  each  the  accidents  of  which  it  is  the 
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•nftaiidcMiie»  hn  fteqaentlyy  in  M.  Dopoy Irenes  opinioB,  caoaed 
UB  to  thut  oar  eyes  tt>  the  part  which  fihroos  organs  pUy  on 
pnnctured  wounda.  Tbeaa  daaues  have  a  kind  of  senaibtlity 
(une  maniere  de  sentirj  peculiar  to  themBelvea,  and  are  not  a& 
fected  by  thoae  enita&ta  which  louae  other  parts, — a  fact  which 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  pains  experienced  fiom  the  distension  or 
twisting  of  fibrous  and  ligamentous  parts.  Thus  pricks,  which 
produce  no  pain  in  these  tissues  at  the  moment  when  they  arere- 
ceived,  occasion  great  agony  at  ibeend  of  some  days^of  whidi  If. 
Di^iuytren  has  met  wi&  several  instances  in  the  courae  of  his 
experiments.  The  accidents  in  bleeding  attributed  to  pricking 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  are  not,  he  conceives,  altogether  ima^ 
ginary,  for  phenomena  are  observed  after  bleeding  at  this  point 
which  can  be  attributed  onlv  to  lesion  of  this  part. 

These  accidents  commonly  occur  only  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  after  the  wound  has  been  received.  They  commence  with 
deep  pains,  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  injured  portion  of 
the  tendon  or  aponeurosis.  To  this  soon  succeeds  contraction  of 
thelimb  in  the  direction  of  the  wound,  and  incapability  of  stretdi-» 
iskg  it  in  an  opposite  direction  with<mt  great  pain.  Sometimes 
nervous  auctions,  spasms,  and  contractions,  with  local  and  ge^ 
neral  fever  supervene.  These  symptoms  continue  for  weeks  md 
even  for  whole  months,  after  which  the  swelKng  and  pain  gra- 
dually diminish,  mobility  is  recovered,  the  skin  detaches  itself 
from  the  fibrous  parts,  and  the  tissues  recover  their  usual  state. 
The  issue,  however,  is  not  always  so  favourable.  Chronic  ab» 
scesses  frequently  form  round  the  tendons  and  aponeurotic  parts 
which  have  been  injured  and  after  these  have  been  opened  by  na^ 
tureor  art,  fistulous  openings  remain  which  cannot  be  healed,  till 
more  or  less  of  the  tendons  and  aponeurotic  coverings  have 
akwghed.  In  such  cases  the  adhenons  wbieb  take  place  be^ 
tween  the  fibrous  tissues  and  the  neighbouring  parts  are  close, 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  destroy.  tkMnelimes  they 
remain  during  life,  and  this  adherent  cicatrix  is  observed  to  be 
displaced  in  all  the  motions  impressed  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  ca  the  tendons,  as  in  all  other  adherini^  cicatrices,  to 
whatever  cause  they  may  be  owing.  Bleeding,  looii  and  general, 
emdhent  cataplasms,  emoUient  antispasmodic  drinks,  with  low 
diet  ought  to  be  employed  at  first,  to  aissipate  the  inflaramatioD, 
and  afterwards  recourse  ought  to  be  bad  to  the  water  or  vapour 
dtmchcy  embrocations,  &c.  to  diminish  the  adhesions. 

Piercing  weapons  may  encounter  in  their  passage  earttlagi* 
nous  or  osseous  parts,  by  which  they  are  arrested,  and  against 
which  they  aiw  often  broken  when  weak  and  brittle.  Such 
wounds  produce  pefiehfmdritk$  at  pariaetfli^— affections  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  discussed  here. 
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We  dukll  not  detain  the  reader  with  M.  Dapuytreii^s  Tiewa 
of  pmictttred  wounds  of  hollow  orgaofly  and  serona^  mucous,  and 
aynovial  caviUes,  nor  with  his  remarks  on  the  presence  of  fo^ 
leign  bodies  in  the  wound,  and  the  complications  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  poisonous  matter,  nerTous  affeciioas,  or  diC» 
ferent  kinds  of  inflammation,  as  be  will  find  all  these  subjects 
discussed  more  satisfactorily  in  various  works  in  the  English 
language.  To  one  remark  of  IdL  Dupuytren^  however,  we  beg 
to  direct  attention,  as  it  is  no  less  novel  than  erroneous.  In 
speaking  of  the  different  means  of  introducing  narcotics  into 
the  ^stem,  and  claiming  for  himself  the  merit  of  recommend* 
iog  their  introduction  by  the  rectum  in  cases  of  /rtsmus,  he  ast 
serts,  that  that  portion  of  the  intestines  not  having  the  power 
of  altering  by  digestion  the  substances  placed  in  it,  the  action 
of  medicines  administered  per  onum,  will  be  more  speedy  and 
powerful^  and  their  dose  ought  therefore  to  be  only  one^half. 
Now  this  assertion  is  contrary  to  both  reason  and  experience. 
The  change  which  a  medicine  undergoes  in  the  stomach  is  sach 
as  to  render  it  more  powerful,  by  freeing  the  active  principle 
from  the  substances  combined  with  it,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  its  effect  by  acting  as  it  were  as  a  sheath  to  it.  But 
this  does  not  occur  m  the  rectum,  and  hence  from  reasoning  we 
are  warranted  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  any  medicine  exhi- 
bited as  an  enema  or  suppository.  Experience  teaches  the  same, 
for  in  practice  we  find  that  a  three  times  greater  quantity  is  re- 
quired when  so  administered,  than  if  it  had  been  swallowed. 

Did  our  limits  permit  we  would  lay  before  the  reader  M. 
Dupuytreu^s  account  of  the  different  species  of  weapons,  and  the 
specific  characters  of  each.  As  this,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
we  must  be  content  with  briefly  noticing  some  of  the  most  inir 
portant  parts. 

The  comparative  examination  of  the  physical  action  of  pro- 
jectiles discharged  by  fire*arms,  or  inanimate  substances,  widi 
those  on  the  human  body,  has  been  hitherto  too  much  neglected. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  importance ;  because  a  knowledge  of 
the  ^ects  obnrved  on  inert  substances  will  enable  us  to  account 
for  numerous  complicated  phenomena  which  are  met  with  in 
wounds  inflicted  by  means  of  such  instruments. 

Balls  discharged  by  portable  fire-arms  are  usually  of  lead,  and 
as  they  may  happen  to  strike  against  bodies  of  different  densities, 
the  effects  will  vary  both  as  regards  the  substance  struck,  and 
the  projectiles  themselves ;  hence  the  necessity  of  examining 
separately  these  different  actions. 

The  eflEiBCta  of  balls  directed  against  a  body  covered  with 
plaster  vary  aooording  to  their  direction.  If  that  be  perpendi- 
4uilar  to  the  snrfiMe  Si  the  body,  they  will  penetrate  to  a  greater 
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or  lew  depth,  ibnning  a  canal  of  a  conical  shape,  of  wbidi  the 
summit  is  round,  of  the  same  sise  of  the  ball,  and  situated  at  the 
opening,  the  ball  being  at  the  termination.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  this  last  situation  a  species  of  dilatation  exisu,  in  which 
the  ball  may  be  freely  received,  and  this  phenomenon  has  been 
attributed  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  ball  on  its  axis,  or  to  its 
flattening,  and  consequent  increase  of  breadth.  According  to 
M.  Dupnytren,  however, it  is  rather  connected  with  an  abatement 
of  its  speed,  and  the  increased  concussion  of  the  parts  which  it 
successively  traverses.  If  the  direction  be  oblique,  the  balls 
form  canals  more  or  less  long,  broad,  and  deep,  analogoua  to 
those  produced  in  the  human  body,  notwithstanding  the  diffe> 
rence  of  structure. 

Projectiles  differ  in  their  eflfects  on  dressed  wood  and  growing 
trees.  Of  the  former  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  speak,  but  the 
latter  are  imporUnt,  as  throwing  light  on  the  effects  of  similar 
substances  on  the  bodies  of  animals. 

The  effects  of  projectiles  on  living  ligneous  substances  are  of 
two  kinds ;  die  physical,  immediate,  or  primitive,  and  the  vital, 
mediate,  or  consecutive. 

The  immediate  effects  are  perforation  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth  without  detaching  or  shattering  any  portion.  When  this 
takes  place  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  the  interior  of  the 
canal  formed  by  the  projected  body  is  unequal,  and  as  it  were 
villous,  owing  to  the  unequal  resistance  offered  by  the  fibres. 
When  the  tree  is  completely  perforated,  loss  of  substance  and 
splinters  are  met  with.  The  opening  too  made  by  the  ball  at 
its  exit  is  larger  than  that  made  at  its  entrance.  When  it  has 
been  struck  obliquely  a  canal  more  or  less  deep  and  long  is  found, 
the  surface  of  which  is  more  or  less  unequal  and  marked  by 
splinters. 

The  consecutive  effects  are  not  less  remarkable.  These  con- 
sist of  a  flow  of  morbid  fluids,  mortification  of  the  tissues  placed 
in  the  course  of  the  ball,  their  immediate  separation  and  the  for- 
mation, according  to  circumstances,  of  a  tff^iies^rum;  sometimes 
death  of  the  tree  beyond  the  injured  part,  the  formation  of  a  re> 
parative  tissue  destined  to  close  up  the  wound ;  or  the  formation 
and  continuance  of  fistulse,  and  a  sort  of  suppuration  tiU  the  fo- 
reign bodies  have  been  expelled,  absorbed,  or  acquired  the  right 
of  habitation,  {droit  de  domicile,) 

When  a  body  formed  of  two  layers  feebly  united  is  traversed 
by  a  ball  with  great  force  it  often  happens  that  the  one  is  not 
separated  from  the  other,  whereas,  were  the  force  less,  the  poste- 
rior would  be  detached  from  the  anterior  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent The  openings  and  canals  produced  by  balls  are  narrow 
in  proportion  to  their  force,  and  gradually  become  wider  as  the 
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impulse  is  lost.  That  this  conclusion  is  correct  will  appear  on 
reflecting  that  a  ball  at  full  speed  pierces  without  shock,  rent,  or 
splinter  the  bodies  in  its  way,  while,  as  its  force  and  rapidity 
diminish,  it  makes  for  itself  a  passage  larger  and  larger  till  it 
stops  in  the  midst  of  the  body  which  it  has  penetrated,  and  pro- 
duces around  it  alterations  which  still  farther  enlarge  its  place 
of  rest. 

The  difference  in  siae  between  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
hall  is  owing  to  the  resistance  or  non-resistance  of  the  parts  tra- 
versed by  it.  When  a  part  through  which  a  ball  passes  consists 
of  several  layers,  each  of  these  is  enabled  to  offer  some  resistance 
by  the  support  which  it  receives  from  the  one  behind  it,  but  when, 
as  happens  at  last,  this  support  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  tissues 
are  forced  before  it  rather  than  pierced.  Hence,  while  the  en- 
trance is  round  and  its  edges  smoothly  cut,  the  exit  is  irregular, 
torn,  splintered,  and  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  cone. 

M.  Dupuytren  applies  these  facts  and  conclusions  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  the  physical 
effects  of  gunshot  wounds  on  the  body,  and  illustrates  his  posi- 
tions by  several  cases.  He  also  enters  at  considerable  length 
into  the  effect  of  different  substances  in  flattening,  pulverising, 
or  causing  balls  which  may  be  directed  against  them  to  rebound. 
Many  of  the  facts  have  been  previously  observed,  but  M.  Du- 
puytren^s  merit  consists  in  arranging  and  corroborating  them  by 
his  experience,  and  in  his  application  of  them  to  the  explanation 
of  phenomena* 

We  must  confine  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  brief  notice 
of  the  Baron^s  views  regarding  purulent  deposits  consequent  upon 
wounds  and  compression,  concussion,  and  contusion  of  the  brain. 
Besides  the  purulent  deposits  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
wounds,  others  are  frequently  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  after  accidents  and  operations.  By  some  their  existence 
has  been  denied  without  any  good  groui^,  as  the  testimonies  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
present  centuries  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt  or  cavil. 
In  what  manner  and  by  what  causes  they  are  produced  has  not 
been  very  satisfactorily  shown*  It  is  certain  that  in  many  cases 
o^anic  lesions  have  preceded,  and  as  it  were  prepared  the  way 
for  them ;  because  when  death  has  occurred  from  operations  ren* 
dered  necessary  by  cancerous  or  scrofulous  affisctions,  on  inspec- 
tion cancerous,  and  more  frequently  scrofulous  tubercles  have 
been  found  actually  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  But  these  af- 
fections are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  purulent  deposits  and 
infiltrations  which  we  are  now  discussing. 

Chronic  inflammation  preceding  extensive  wounds  and  capital 
operations,  the  existence  of  which  is  shown  by  pain  in  certain 
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piHnIt,  a  flligbt  alow  feTer,  diflkult  and  impeded  action  of  die 
parts  in  which  it  it  aituated,  and  above  all  by  traoee  of  old 
organic  leiione,  very  frequently  prodoeee  great  btemal  aiip- 
puration  after  extensive  wouikIs  and  capital  opeiationa.  It 
would  appear  that  in  these  cases  inflammation,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  remained  chronic  and  latent,  passes  at  oace  to  the 
acute  state.  Pains,  especially  rheumatic,  excited  or  recallad  hj 
some  imprudence  on  the  pirt  of  the  patient^  or  variationa  of 
temperature,  become  likewise  the  causes  of  these  affiKtimiSy  and 
M.  Dupnytren  aff rms  that,  laying  aside  any  material  organic 
predisposition,  sudden  cooling,  the  swallowing  of  cold  substnces, 
the  imprudent  exposure  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  perspiration  to 
a  current  of  cold  air,  violent  emotions,  &c.  are  sufficient  to  pro* 
duce  tiiese  terrible  complications  of  wounds.  Indigestion,  to 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  attributed,  is  often  but  an  A 
feet  or  symptom  of  them*  To  the  causes  already  mentioned  M. 
Dupuytren  adds,  the  sudden  suppression  of  old  and  abundant 
external  suppurations,  in  consequence  of  amputation  being  per. 
formed  on  account  of  scrofulous  caries,  comminuted  fractures.  Sec. 
producing  a  considerable  secretion  of  purulent  fluid.  The  rapid 
changein  the  circuladon  occasioned  by  theabstrsctionof  amemhnr, 
which  causes  the  blood  to  fall  back  upon  the  rest  of  the  body,  is 
also  another  cause  of  those  internal  disorders  to  which  die  pie- 
thoric  or  sanguine  constitution  of  certain  individuals  predisposes 
them. 

To  determine  the  causes  of  such  affections  is  somediing  more 
thaaa  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  as  a  knowledge  of  them  may 
teach  us  the  readiest  way  of  preventing  their  accession.  M. 
Dupuytren  does  not  deny  that  in  some  cases  purulent  matter  mmj 
be  absorbed  from  the  surfime  of  wounds  by  lymphatic  vesseb  and 
veins,  circulated  along  with  the  fluids  contained  in  these  vessels, 
and  afterwards  deposited  almost  without  previous  inflammadon, 
on  the  different  surfaces^  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs.  Up** 
wards  of  twenty  years  ago,  he  met  with  a  case  of  alwrption  of 
matter  by  the  lymphatics  in  an  individual  who  died  after  an  attack 
of  phlegm(mous  eiysipelas,  terminatingin  suppuration.  The  lym- 
phatics were  filled  with  matter,  firom  the  seat  of  the  disease  to 
the  neighbouring  glands  which  they  entered.  The  same  may 
take  place  in  the  veins,  especially  when  they  ha[q>en  to  be  di- 
vided,  and  their  orifices  remain  open  on  the  surface  of  wounds^ 
in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  after 
extensive  wounds  or  great  operations,  to  see  in  the  veins  pundcnt 
matter,  or  clots  of  a  gray  colour,  or  apparendy  purulent  on  their 
surface,  as  well  as  on  their  interior.  This,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  result  of  suppuration,  being  more  fireqnendy  produced 
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b]r  inftiiinnatian  of  the  intermil  membnuie  of  the  reiofy  usnallj 
AmommtMA  pklMHa. 

If  the  theory  of  sbsoq^tioB  be  titiey  the  resoorees  of  art  are 
of  little  or  no  avail.  We  cannot  say  what  produees  or  what 
pfevents  absorption,  and  the  medical  mati  is  but  a  powerless  oIk 
server  of  the  deploraUe  effects  of  a  disease,  which  he  can  nei* 
ther  prevent^  core,  nor  alleviate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obscure  and  insidions  than  the  symp. 
toms  of  inflammation  and  soppuratioD  after  wounds  and  opera- 
dona;  and  with  all  the  attention  that  can  be  paid  to  the  case» 
the  patient  may  die  befiire  the  nature  of  his  complaint  can  be 
determined.  According  to  M.  Dupuytren^s  observaUons,  the 
absoesses  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  preceded  by  traumatic 
fever  of  a  more  violent  nature  than  would  be  expected  ftom  the 
sise  of  the  wound.  This  fever  is  continued  and  attended  hj 
paroxysms  which  are  preceded  by  rigors.  These  supervene 
from  about  the  fifth  till  the  tenth  day,  and  are  perhaps  more 
symptomatic  of  the  deposition  of  purulent  matter  in  the  aflected 
organs  than  of  inflammation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rigors  are 
always  pesent,  return  for  several  days  suocesrively  once  or  twice, 
and  in  some  cases  aflect  a  regularity  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  intermittent,  or  at  least  remittent  fever. 

Indigestion  very  often  mariu  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, wA  in  general  from  the  beginniBg,  the  wound  b6»)meo 
pale,  shiks  down,  and  the  matter  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
deteriorated  in  quality.  The  patient  does  not  complain  of  any 
local  pain,  and  appears  to  suffer  only  finom  the  fever  and  gene- 
ml  agitation.  With  wbatevef^tention  the  various  organs  and 
their  ftinctions  may  be  examined,  neither  pain  nor  any  other 
symptoms  which  might  lead  us  to  the  seat  of  disease  can  be  dis- 
tinguiriicd.  The  fever,  however,  continues,  the  suppuration  oo 
the  surfece  of  the  wound  stops,  the  skin  assumes  a  jaundiced 
tint,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  black,  an  obscure  delirium  su- 
pervenes, the  chest  is  affected,  and  then  for  the  first  time  symp. 
toms  of  effusion  may  sometimes  be  observed.  The  patient  dies; 
and  inspection  of  the  body  discloses  derangements  wbicb  wcve 
far  from  bring  suspected  during  life. 

M.  Dupuy  tren  points  out  the  various  modifications  of  the  dis- 
ease as  it  occurs  in  the  several  viscera,  and  shows  that  collec- 
tions of  matter  may  occur  in  numerous  other  places,  into  a  d^ 
tail  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  older  writers,  which  derive  sup* 
port  from  experiments  on  venous  absorption,  visceral  absoessee 
are  produced  by  true  absorption  of  the  purulent  matter  of  wounds, 
while,  according  to  others,  such  as  Daoce,  Blandin,  and  Cruveil- 
hier,  they  are  caused  by  the  matter  produced  by  inflammation 
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of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  veina  in  phleUtii  being  mixed 
with  the  blood,  and  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  deposited 
in  the  various  organs.  Those  who  maintain  the  former  o|Hnion 
support  it  by  referring  to  the  veins  being  cut,  to  their  remain- 
ing open  on  the  surface  of  wounds,  to  their  absorbing  power,  to 
the  purulent  matter  found  within  the  veins,  and  to  the  grayidi 
colour  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wounds. 
Those  who  suppose  phMdHa  to  be  the  cause,  ground  their 
opinion  on  the  presence  of  purulent  matter  in  inflamed  veins,  on 
that  of  purulent  clots  met  with  in  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  wounds, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  uterus  in  puerperal  pmionUU^  on 
the  extent  o£  this  inflammation,  and  the  height  to  which  it 
spreads  along  the  venous  system.  Bordeu  would  have  attri- 
buted the  transference  of  purulent  matter  from  suppurating  sur- 
faces to  internal  organs  to  the  communication  which  exists  be* 
tween  all  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  Mascagni  to  the  lym- 
phatics. Since  veins,  however,  have  been  shown  to  possess  an 
absorbing  power,  purulent  matter  has  been  supposed  to  be  con> 
veyed  by  them. 

M.  Dupuytren  adopts  none  of  these  opinions.  He  does  not 
deny  that  purulent  matter  may  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
but  he  asserts  that  it  has  never  been  traced  beyond  the  lympha- 
tic glands,  and  that  in  these  its  nature  is  changed.  From  rea- 
soning he  might  be  induced  to  admit  the  possibility  of  purulent 
matter  being  absorbed  by  the  veins ;  but  he  has  nowhere  seen  it 
demonstrate,  and  in  manv  cases  what  has  been  taken  for  puru- 
lent matter  furnished  by  the  vessels  during  life  may  only  be  the 
effect  of  death.  Many  of  the  gfHyish  and  apparently  puriform 
dots  may  be  produced  by  stasis  of  the  blood,  the  fever  during 
life,  and  the  heat  which  ctmtinues  in  the  body  for  some  time  after 
death.  Little  disposed  as  he  is  to  put  faith  in  experiments,  he 
conceives  that  one  performed  by  him  bears  upon  the  question* 
Having  long  been  struck  with  the  appearance  of  purulent  matter 
in  the  blood  contained  in  the  veins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
wounds,  and  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  bc^y  when  there 
was  no  external  wound,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  inclosing  venous 
blood  in  glass  tubes,  which  he  placed  under  the  arm-pits  of  pa- 
tients attacked  with  traumatic  fever.  The  result  was  that  the 
blood  assumed  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  had  arrested 
his  attention.  But,  granting  that  purulent  matter  is  absorbed, 
how  does  it  happen  that,  instead  of  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  animal  economy,  being  mixed  with  the  whole  blood,  there 
changed  and  thence  excreted  by  the  diflerent  emunctories  with 
which  the  system  is  so  well  suppUed,  it  proceeds  to  certain  organs 
in  preference  to  others  ?  The  difliculty  of  answering  this  ques- 
tion is  increased  by  the  coubideration  that  purulent  matter,  even 
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lihen  injected  in  great  quantity  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  never 
produces  purulent  depodts  in  the  internal  organs. 

Amid  this  uncertainty  there  are  some  incontestible  facts  to 
which  we  must  direct  our  attention.  Purulent  deposits  and  in- 
filtrations take  place  in  cases  in  which  no  wound  has  been  in- 
flicted, as  has  been  observed  by  several  authors,  and  especially 
by  Quesnay,  who  has  described  not  the  deposits  which  followed 
operations,  but  those  resembling  them,  which  frequently  super- 
vene towards  the  decline  of  some  severe  fevers.  Traumatic  fe- 
ver is  one  of  the  principal  occasional  causes,  and  those  mention- 
ed above  are  only  determining  causes* 

Purulent  deposits  and  infiltrations  are  favoured  by  traumatic 
fever  in  the  following  manner.  This  fever,  which  supervenes  on 
wounds  at  the  moment  of  their  inflammation,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  formation  of  more  or  less  matter,  may  be  reckoned  so  far  a 
pyogenic  fever.  It  bestows  upon  the  humours  which  flow  to  the 
diseased  part  the  nature  necessary  to  convert  them  into  purulent 
matter.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  wonderful  that  this  tendency 
sfaouldspread  beyond  thehumourswhich  flow  towards  the  inflamed 
part,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  general,  and  firom 
causes  which  would  be  ineflectual  in  a  state  of  health,  suppura- 
tion takes  place  internally.  The  state  of  suppuration  of  any 
one  part  of  an  individual  produces  in  other  parts  other  sup- 
purations, and  in  a  word,  suppuration  induces  suppuration,  or 
produces  in  the  body  peculiar  tendencies,  which  miUtiply  them- 
selves wherever  any  point  of  irritation  exists.  Pus,  said  the  an- 
cients, engenders  pus,<  and  the  Baron  adopts  the  axiom,  explain- 
ing it,  however,  by  the  general  tendencies  which  local  suppura- 
tion produces. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  easy  to  divine  the  treat- 
ment, both  prophylactic  and  curative,  recommended  by  M. 
Dupuytren.  The  circumstances  which  favour  any  complaints 
to  which  the  patient  is  predisposed  are  carefully  to  be  shunned, 
and  means  taken  to  overcome  them.  If,  notwithstanding  such 
measures,  rigors  and  fever  supervene,  care  must  be  taken  to  as- 
cotain  that  these  are  not  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas 
around  the  wound,  or  elsewhere,  and  if  such  be  not  the  case,  to 
endeavour  to  oppose  the  disease  without  being  imposed  on  by 
the  symptoms  of  indigestion.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
resources  of  art  are  of  little  avail.  M.  Dupuytren  has  employ- 
ed or  seen  employed  in  vain  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics, 
tonics,  stimulants,  and  revellents  of  every  kind.  Sometimes  con- 
sidering the  rigors  as  nervous  Symptoms  he  employed  antispas- 
modics which  only  served  to  conceal  the  symptoms;  at  other 
times  cinchona,  in  all  forms  and  in  all  doses,  and  the  constant 
results  were,  drying  of  the  tongue,  increase  of  thirst,  and  a 
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bonniig  bretj  which  hurried  the  petieiit  to  his  end.  On  otkor 
ocowions,  oonaidaruig  internal  euppimitioiie  to  be  produced  bj 
minilent  oongestion  irithont  pterioiis  inflammetion^  he  epplied 
by  way  of  drnvatives  numerous  laige  blisters  to  different  parts 
of  the  body,  whidi,  instead  of  allevi^ing  the  symptoms,  f 


ed  and  aj^pnavated  the  general  excitement.  When  paticats 
were  treated  on  the  strict  antiphlogistie  plan  they  slill  Ml  tic- 
dms  to  the  disease;  but  their  sufferings  were  so  much  aUeriatcd, 
that  the  Barou  isof  opinion  that  this  mediod  is  both  more  rational, 
and  promiess  more  success  than  any  other.  Convinced  that  if  this 
plan  does  not  infallibly  cure,  it  at  least  is  attended  with  fewot 
inoonTeDiences,he  adopted  itdnrii^thelatterpart  of  his  practice. 
Should  it  not  succeed  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tients, be  leoammends  the  subsequent  use  of  tartar  emetic  in 
laige  doses,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Rasori. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  mention  that 
MM.  Marjolin  and  Blandin  found  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
destroyed  the  periodicity  of  the  rigors,  but  did  not  arrest  the 
disease.  In  one  case  M.  Breschet  was  sucoesBfiil  in  the  af^li- 
cation  of  sereral  blisters  to  the  trunk  and  extremities,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  administered  diuretics  and  sudoriBcs  internally. 
MM.  Breschet  and  Sanson  have  adnuitageously  employed  laige 
doses  of  tartar  emetic. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  only  other  portion  of  the  woilc  which 
we  can  notice.  After  explaining  what  he  means  by  compres- 
sion, contusion,  and  concussion  of  the  brain,  M.  Dupuytren  proi* 
ceeds  to  point  out  in  what  manner  they  mw  be  realised. 

The  diagnoos  is  not  difficult  if  these  affections  be  not  con^ 
plicated  with  each  other.  Compression,  the  immediate  eflects 
of  a  blow,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterise it,  beginning  in  a  few  seconds,  and  gradually  increaring 
in  intensity ;  by  the  principal  of  these  sjrmptoms  being  kemu 
plegia  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  injured,  stertorons  brettliing, 
4ca ;  while  the  effects  of  concussion  gradually  diminish  from  tbt 
moment  of  their  appearance,  and  the  chief  symptom  is  stupor. 
Contusion  again  cannot  be  recognised  till  some  days  afkerwaids, 
and  the  symptoms  are  those  of  oerdiral  inflammation. 

But  these  three  states,  ooncussioa,  compression,  and  contusion 
do  not  always  exist  sepwately.  Most  frequently  they  are  more 
or  lew  combined.  When  there  is  violent  ooacosBion  with  de- 
pression of  the  bone,  the  patient  exhibits  loss  of  conscionsncso 
and  kemipkgiat  with  stertorous  breathing  at  the  same  time,  the 
fint  being  characteristic  of  concutsion,and  thelast  two  of  compres- 
sion. When  there  is  compressioa  and  tearing  of  the  dura  mo/er, 
or  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachncnd,  if  early  enough  on 
the  spot,  the  surffeon  may  obserre  the  oommenoeipeat  and  pro- 
gress of  the  pariuysis,  which  always  commences  vexy  soon  after 
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die  aoddent  When  oonciwion  and  cnntodon  are  oombined,  it 
k  only  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  that  to  the  stupor  charac- 
terising the  former  are  joined  the  inflammatory,  local,  and  sympa- 
thetic eflects,  which  mark  the  latter,  and  towards  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day  hemiplegia^  indicating  that  the  inflammation  has  ter- 
minated in  suppuration.  Where  effusion  and  contusion  co-exist, 
aa  hemiplegia  is  the  result  of  the  former,  the  latter  can  he  recog- 
•ntsed  only  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  colour  of  the  counte- 
ssnce,  and  the  other  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  on  the 
Iburth  or  fifth  day  after  contusion  of  the  brain,  when  inflamma- 
tion has  commenced.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  distinguish 
the  consecutive  eflusion  from  the  primary,  except,  perhaps,  by 
the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  which  soon  bring  the  patient 
to  an  end.  In  fine,  when  violent  concussion,  eflusion  of  blood, 
above  and  below  the  dura  mater,  and  contusion  limited  to  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  occur  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  surgeon  happens  to  be  called  early  enough  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  accidents  which  supervene,  he  will  observe  the 
rptoms  of  the  whole  three  afiections  develope  themselves  in 
order  which  might  be  expected. 
In  taking  leave  of  this  work  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  its  great  defect  is  difluseness.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
editors.  In  a  course  of  lectures  it  is  right  to  state  every  thing 
bearing  directly  on  the  subject ;  but  when  the  substance  comes 
afterwards  to  be  printed,  it  would  be  but  justice  to  spare  the 
reader  the  repetition  of  matter  to  be  found  in  the  usual  text- 
books. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  vo- 
lumes has  been  compiled  by  the  editors,  and  that  not  in  the  neatest 
manner,  from  several  works  which  we  could  name,  as  Cooper^s 
Surgical  Dictionary,  Baron  Larrey^s  works,  &c.  and,  for  any 
thing  mentioned  to  the  contrary,  the  student  who  should  read 
this  as  his-flrst  boolron  surgory  would  be  left  to  suppose  that 
all  the  information  contained  in  it  was  the  result  of  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  M.  Dupuytren  himself.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  practice  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  conti^ 
nent ;  but  we  must  say  that  our  British  plagiarists  are  far  sur- 
passed by  their  brethren  of  France.  The  sooner  this  disgrace- 
mi  system  is  done  away  with  .the  better.  At  best  it  can  secure 
those  employing  it  but  an  ephemeral  reputation,  and  in  the  end 
is  more  than  likely  to  deprive  them  even  of  the  merit  to  which 
they  may  justly  lay  claim. 


Art.  III. — On  the  Anatomy  and  Diaeasee  of  the  Neck  ofth^ 
Bladder  and  of  the  Urethra ;  being  the  Ijoctures  delivered  in 
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the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  year 
1880,  and  in  the  Weatmineter  Hospital  in  1833  and  1834. 
By  6.  J.  GuTHBiE,  F.  R.  S.  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital and  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
8vo.  London  18S4,  Pp.  284. 
The  importance  of  a  knowledge- of  the  anatomy  and  patbolo- 

fy  of  the  urinary  organs,  especially  of  the  male,  has  been  ae- 
nowledged  ever  since  surgery  ceased  to  be  cultivated  empiri- 
cally ;  and  the  ablest  surgeons  of  the  present  century  have  ex- 
pended no  little  labour  in  attempting  to  convey  to  their  profes- 
sional brethren  fiill  and  accurate  information  on  this  subject.  In 
the  former  volumes  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  reviews  of  the 
most  important  works  devoted  to  this  department  of  the  heaUng 
art ;  and  in  the  notices  of  the  treatises  of  Home,  Whately,  Aber- 
nethy.  Bell,  Howshtp,  &c.  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  li- 
terature of  the  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der and  the  urethra.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  consider, 
ing  the  high  rank  which  Mr  Guthrie  deservedly  holds  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  the  respect  to  which  his  opinions  are  entitled,  we  shall 
not  on  the  present  occasion  offer  any  remarks  of  our  own,  but 
content  ourselves  with  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
some  of  those  parts  in  which  the  author  either  differs  firom  his 
predecessors,  or  places  his  subject  in  a  clearer  point  of  view. 

The  first  lecture  contains  a  description  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  bladder,  and  a  definition  of  what  Mr  Guthrie 
understands  by  its  neck.  The  greater  portion  of  this  will  be 
familiar  to  the  suif^eon,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  ex- 
tracts  to  Mr  Guthrie^s  views  oftheobjectof  the  obliquity  of  the 
entrance  of  the  ureters  into  the  bladder,  to  his  definition  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  remarks  to  which  this  gives  rise. 

**  It  is  presumed  that  the  ureters  have  no  valves  at  their  orifices 
to  prevent  the  reflux  of  urine  into  them  after  it  has  passed  into  the 
bladder,  that  they  enter  obliquely  to  answer  this  purpose,  and  that 
the  coats  of  the  distended  bladder  pressing  on  them  in  thmr  ob- 
lique passage  prevents  this  reflux  from  taking  place.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  mechanism  is  for  the  very  reverse  object ;  and  that 
the  ureter  opens  on  the  peculiar  condensed  structure,  in  order  that 
the  orifice  may  be  constantly  patulous  ;  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
passage  through  the  coats  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facility  to 
its  being  pressed  upon  by  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bladder,  when 
the  viscus  is  in  a  distended  state,  and  in  order  to  delay  if  not  to 
prevent  the  further  flow  of  urine  into  it.  When  the  bladder  is  con- 
tracted and  empty,  the  urine  passes  readily  into  and  gradually  di- 
lates it  until  the  desire  for  expulsion  comes  on  and  leads  to  its  eva- 
cuation, but  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  seems  to  have  no  influence 
in  preventing  the  urine  from  finding  its  way  in,  the  weight  of  urine 
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descending  from  the  kidney  readily  overbalancing  to  a  certain  point 
the  resisting  power  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  When  the  bladder 
is,  however,  distended,  its  coats  no  longer  jdeld  easily,  the  ureter  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  muscular  wall  in  its  passage  through  it^  and 
the  further  entrance  of  urine  is  in  a  great  measure  prevented." — 
Pp.  6  and  7* 

The  term  neck  of  the  bladder  Mr  Guthrie  restricts  to  that  <'  small 
part  surrounding  the  very  opening  itself  into  the  urethra,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  a  ring  a  little  broader  ot  thicker  than  the  bladder  it- 
self. It  is  that  portion  on  which  the  uvula  is  situated,  the  urethra 
being  before,  the  bladder  behind  it ;  and  the  abruptness  with  which 
the  opening  commences,  when  viewed  from  within  appesrs  to  me 
to  warrant  the  acceptation  of  the  term,  whilst  the  diseases  which 
afiect  this  part  render  it  worthy  of  an  accurate  definition.  When 
it  loses  the  natural  elasticity  with  which  it  is  endowed,  and  which 
it  does  from  internal  changes,  the  consequence  of  disease,  it  becomes 
firm  and  contracted,  constituting  a  structure  resembling  in  many 
respects  those  which  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  urethra.  In  com- 
mon language  among  unprofessional  persons,  a  stricture  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  oflen  said  to  exist ;  but  gentlemen  know  nothing 
of  the  exact  situation  of  internal  parts,  and  suppose  that  an  obstacle 
at  six  or  seven  inches  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  must 
be  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  is  not,  however,  within  two  in- 
dies of  it  generally  speaking ;  and  if  you  refer  to  the  latest  surgi- 
cal authorities  on  diis  subject,  you  will  find  it,  I  believe,  invariably 
stated,  that  stricture  does  not  take  place  beyond  seven  inches,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and 
all  the  derangements  which  occur  beyond  that  part,  are  attributed 
to  disease  of  the  prostate.  This  is,  however,  a  very  great  mis- 
take ;  this  gland  is  by  no  means  so  often  in  fault  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed ;  and  no  greater  error  has  been  committed  in  surgery,  than 
that  which  supposes  the  third  to  be,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  prostate, 
to  be  the  common  cause  of  those  difficulties  in  making  water,  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  elderly  people  and  sometimes  in  young  ones. 
I  do  not  deny  that  a  portion  of  the  prostate  does  enlarge  and  pro- 
ject into  the  bladder,  preventing  the  flow  of  urine  from  it,  but  I 
mean  to  affirm  that  this  evil  takes  place  more  frequently,  and  is  more 
effectually  caused  by  disease  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  totally  un- 
connected with  the  prostate,  than  by  disease  of  that  part ;  a  fkct  I 
consider  exceedingly  important,  because  it  leads  to  improvement 
in  this  branch  of  surgery^  and  to  the  introduction  of  more  effective 
means  of  cure.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  enables  us  also  to  under- 
stand how  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  take  place,  and  how  other 
symptoms  not  hitherto  explained  have  arisen. — "Pp.  17  and  18. 

This  subject  Mr  Guthrie  follows  out  at  greater  length  in  the 
second  lecture,  in  which,  after  describing  the  prostate  sland  and 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  asserting  that  it  can 
be  proved  from  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  college,  that  Mr 
Hunter  had  anUcipated  Sir  E.  Home  in  all  his  oonclusiona  re- 
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fipecting  diMises  oP  these  parts,  he  slates  his  opinkm  that  the 
elastic  structure  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate 
may  either  of  them  be  diseased  without  the  other  being  neces- 
sarily involved.  This  view  he  supports  by  a  reference  to  seve- 
ral preparations  which  he  describes. 

In  lecture  third,  in  describing  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  muscles  described  by 
Mr  Wilson  are  only  half  muscles,  and  that  they  aie  not  sexual. 
As  this  is. rather  an  int/erestiog  subgect,  and  the  reader  may  not 
find  it  8o  easy  to  display  them  as  Mr  Guthrie's  aansCanta  and 
engraven  have  done,  we  transcribe  those  passages  in  which  they 
are  referred  to. 

<'  Mr  Wilson^  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medi- 
cal  and  Chinirgical  Society  of  London,  gave  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  two  muscles  surrounding  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  which  attracted  the  attention  ofevery  anatomist  in  Europe. 
They  have  been  acknowledged  by  every  one,  although  none  have 
described  them  in  so  precise  and  apparently  accurate  a  manner  |» 
he  has  done.  It  is,  however,  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  Mr 
Wilson  only  described  half  a  muscle,  and  that  the  error  should  not 
have  been  detected  until  the  present  time.*' 

''  Mr  Wilson,  as  I  have  stated,  described  his  muscles  with  great 
apparent  accuracy,  and  declared  it  was  exceedingly  easy  to  find 
them.  To  do  this  be  gave  directions,  pointing  out  the  dose  con* 
nection  between  them  and  the  levator  ani  of  each  side,  which  in- 
duced many  anatomists  to  think  they  were  a  part  of  these  muscles, 
and  that  distinguishing  them  separately  was  after  all  an  act  of  un« 
necessary  minuteness.  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that 
this  arose  from  the  error  Mr  Wilson  unaccountably  fell  into  of  ex- 
amining these  parts  from  a  side  view  only,  and  made  from  the  left 
If  he  had  dissected  from  behind  forwards,  1  think  he  must  have 
discovered  the  whole  of  the  muscle,  of  which  he  has  described  only 
a  part.  Desirous  of  having  preparations  to  show  at  my  lectures 
which  should  enable  me  to  demonstrate  all  these  parts  in  the  clear- 
est manner,  I  set  Mr  Taylor  to  work  last  year  to  prepare  them. 
He  could  not,  however,  succeed  to  my  satisfaction ;  the  muscle  was 
never  perfect  according  to  Mr  Wilson's  description  of  it.  On  one 
occasion  dissecting  from  behind  forwards,  and  not  by  a  side  view, 
he  made  out  an  attachment  on  the  lefl  side  formed  by  some  fibres, 
running  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  to  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra ;  this  I  took  to  be  an  accidental  occurrence  at  the  time ; 
but  keeping  it  in  recollection  on  making  some  more  dissections  dur- 
ing this  winter,  and  there  are  twenty  before  you,  I  desired  that  par- 
ticular attention  might  be  paid  to  tnis  point ;  and  the  results  of  our 
labours,  that  is  of  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Bedford,  and  mine,  enable  me  to 
show  you  these  muscles  in  a  complete  state.  The  two  preparations 
I  place  before  you  now  are  the  most  perfect.  One  shows  the  mem- 
branous part  o£  the  urethra  surrounded  by  a  weil-idefined  musde. 
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On  the  tt^er  part  Ijiere  is  a  central  inedkh  line  of  teadoto  wfhich 
1X018  back  wards  to  be  inserted  into  the  fascia,  coTerin^  tfaeiuppei^ 
sariace  of  the  prostate;  and  again  forwards  on  the  urethra  through 
the  triangular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  in  froiit  of  it,  near  the  unioti 
of  the  e^pora  cavernosa.  On  the  under  part  a  sioiilar  tendinonu 
line  is  to  be  observed,  i^hieh  is  attached  backwards  to  the  fascia  an<« 
demeath  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  and  fon^ards  to  the  central  feenr* 
dinoos  point  in  the  ptrinieum*  The  muscle  on  it»  nppcr  ssrface 
is. covered  by  fkseia  desoenditig  from  the  pubts,  wfai^:adlieriea  toity 
and  this  I  take  to  be  what  Mr  Wilson  described  as  the  tendinous 
origin  of  his  miisde,  add  from  whidk  he  supposed, the  fibres  de** 
Boended  to  surround  the  arethra,  which  thef  really  do  not.  FrouL 
the  median  tendinous  line  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nrethniy  the. 
fibres  pass  outwards  on  each  side  ooiwerging  towards  the  centre, 
where  they  form  a  leg,  as  I  term  it,  of  muscular  fibres.  On  theius-. 
der  surface  the  same  thing  takes  place ;  and  a  leg  on  each  side  fa&i 
ing  thus  formed  frc^n  the  superior  and  inferior  fibres  running  from 
each  half  of  the  urethra,  they  pass  outwardly,  that  is,  transversely 
across  the  perinseum,  to  be  inserted  into  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  ischium  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  descending  ramus 
of  the  pubes  on  each  side.  These  attachments  are  cut  oflr  in  this 
preparation,  but  when  I  pull  on  each  of  these  legs,  you  see  that 
they  surround  the  urethra  like  a  sling. 

'•  In  the  preparation  I  now  present  to  you  nearly  aJl  the  parts  are 
in  eitu.  You  see  the  muscle  or  muscles,  and  thfeir  driginsi  one  on 
each  side,  which  are  very  peculiar.  They  are  inclosed  bet^seen  the 
two  layers  of  fascia,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  deep  peri*< 
nasi  fascia.  The  interior  layer  is  turned  down  as  .well  as  die  trirf 
angular  ligament  from  the  pubes ;  and  you  see  the  muscle  on  each 
side  with  its  origin,  and  ly^ig  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
layers  of  the  fascia.  The  padic  artery  on  the  right  side  runs  in 
front  of  it,  and  you  see  here  the  division  of  that  vessel  into  the 
two  arteries  of  the  corpus  caverno&um  and  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis.  Cowper*s  gland  on  each  side  lies  under  or  posterior  to  the 
muscle,  and  seems  to  be  enveloped  by  it.  The  inner  layer  of  fascia 
passing  on  the  inside  of  the  muscle  reaches  the  inner  tdge  of  the 
levator  ant,  round  which  it  turns  to  mvest  the  urethra  and  prostate  j 
so  that  this  fiiseia  separates  these  two  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which 
also  run  in  different  directions.  This  is  distinctly  shown,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  the  muscle  I  have  described  is  indosed  between 
the  layers  of  fascia^  which  is,  I  presume,  the  reason  why  it  has 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  very  many  minute  anatomists  who 
have  investigated  these  parts. 

'*  The  preparation  I  now  show  you  is  an  internal  view  of  the 
pubes,  with  its  descending  rami  and  the  ascending  rami  of  the  is- 
chium.  The  deep  fascia  of  the  perinsum  is  preserved  :  the  ure-^ 
thra  is  seen  passing  through  the  triangular  ligament,  surrounded 
before  it  passes  by  the  muscles  in  question ;  the  internal  layer  of 
fascia  is  turned  down,  and  the  two  legs  of  the  muscles  are  seen  pas- 
sing outwardly  or  transversely  to  their  origin. 
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'<  In  the  two  recent  diitectioiis  I  now  show  you,  the  seme  mtuk 
de^  or  miucles  are  seen  in  the  female*  proving,  therefore,  by  their 
exiftenoe  that  they  are  not  sexual  muscles,  and  that  the  opinions  of 
Mr  Wilson  and  Sir  Everard  HomCi  who  believed  them  to  be  so 
were  erroneous,  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  inti- 
mately and  essentially  connected  with  the  due  retention  and  trans- 
mission of  the  urine.  Taken  as  a  single  muscle,  it  has  then  two 
origins  and  five  insertions,  or  six  if  the  superior  attachment  of  Mr 
Wilson  be  considered  double*  When  it  acts,  which  it  must  do  from 
its  origins,  from  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  it  can  compress  the  urethra 
BO  as  to  dose  it,  I  oooceive,  completely  after  the  manner  of  a  sphinc- 
ter ;  whilst  from  the  attachments  of  the  musdes  from  their  origin, 
and  being  inclosed  between  the  layers  of  fascia,  they  must  also  draw 
it  towards  the  pubes.  This  muscle  has  a  singular  resemblance  to 
the  accelerator  ti rtnce,  situated  outside  the  fasda,  and  is  capable  of 
actmg,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  with  great  energy.  The  preparations 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  the  Ophthahnic  Hospital,  Chandos 
Street,  Charing-Cross.*' 

The  next  four  lectures  we  must  pass  over,  as,  though  interesting, 
they  cohtain  nothing  new.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  some  ex- 
cellent practical  directions  are  given  for  examining  the  state  of 
the  urethra,  and  a  series  of  observations  on  the  means  of  cure 
to  be  adopted  if  stricture  should  be  detected.  In  examining  a 
stricture,  he  recommends  a  bougie  to  be  introduced  of  such  a 
sise  that  it  will  pass  without  inconvenience,  and  after  that  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  laiger  one  to 
be  substituted,  *^  for  a  lamr  bougie  can  always  be  introduced 
if  it  follows  a  small  one,  than  can  be  got  into  the  bladder  with. 
out  such  a  precursor.^  The  bougie  ought  never  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  dilatation  oftcner  than  every  two  days,  and  if 
there  be  considerable  irritation  of  the  urethra,  not  oftener  than 
every  third  or  fourth  day.  When  the  stricture  is  of  some  stand- 
ing, the  patient  ought  to  be  taught  to  introduce  the  instrument 
himself,  that  he  may  use  it  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  longer,  as 
circumstances  may  direct  Mr  Outhrie  is  an  advocate  for  the 
use  of  the  caustic  boupe,  armed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  although 
from  the  disrepute  into  which  it  has  fallen  he  does  not  venture 
to  propose  it  to  his  patients,  till  he  has  gained  their  confidence, 
and  perhaps  only  after  he  sees  that  the  progress  of  the  cure  by 
other  means  is  slow.  He  conceives  that  it  does  something  more 
than  merely  take  ofi^  spasm  and  irritation,  though  it  by  no  means 
produces  a  permanent  cure.  Mischief  occasionally  results  from 
its  employment,  but  this  arises  either  from  its  being  incautiously 
*  applied,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  patient'^s  constitution. 
In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lectures,  Mr  Guthrie,  after  some 
remarks  on  suppression  and  retention  of  urine,  and  the  various 
plans  of  treatment,  proceeds  to  consider  the  different  operations 
proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  bladder  in  obstinate  retention  of 
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urine,  when  other  means  have  failed.  ^*  Four  are  recommend- 
ed by  different  modam  authors,  lai^  to  puncture  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes ;  9dy  through  the  rectum  ;  9dn  to  open  the  ure- 
thra from  without ;  4/A,  to  cuvide  the  stricture  by  an  instrument 
passed  along  the  urethra.*^  The  first,  Mr  Guthrie  conceives, 
ought  never  to  be  performed  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine  from 
stricture.  The  operation  through  the  rectum,  notwithstanding 
the  peritoneum,  sometimes  descends  between  the  rectum  and 
the  bladder,  is  the  operation  which  is  to  be  preferred  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  in  the  peri- 
neum. The  third  operation,  that  of  opening  the  urethra  from 
without,  even  will  be  simple  or  otherwise  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  stricture.  If  this  be  anterior  to,  or  at  the  commencement 
of,  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  operation  is  very  easi- 
ly performed.  But  when  the  disease  is  situated  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  bulbous,  or  commencement  of  the  membranous  por- 
tion, various  circumstances  conspire  to  embarrass  the  operator. 
In  Xhejirat  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  mischief  long  con- 
tinued disease  may  do  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  When  the 
incision  is  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  raphe  of  the  perineum, 
it  being  impossible  to  pass  a  catheter  in  consequence  of  the 
stricture,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  urethra.  The  hardness  and 
derangement  of  the  soft  parts  so  frequently  met  with  in  such 
cases,  and  the  urethra  not  being  dilated  behind  the  stricture,  are 
circumstances  which  increase  the  difliculty  of  the  operation,  and 
sometimes  deter  the  surgeon  from  performing  it.  <*  When  the 
disease  is  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  bulbous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  or  even  farther  back,^  Mr  Guthrie  recommends 
the  operation  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : 

*'  The  patient  being  placed  and  secured  as  in  the  operation  for  the 
stone,  a  catheter  or  sound  is  to  be  passed  down  to  the  stricture  and 
held  steadily  against  it,  the  concavity  being  as  usual  upwards,  the 
point  directly  applied  to  it  The  rectum  having  been  previously 
cleared  by  an  enema,  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  being  duly 
oiled  is  to  be  introduced  into  it^  and  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  and  the  prostate  are  to  be  examined  as  well  as  the  bladder, 
the  state  of  which  will  in  all  probability  have  been  previously  in« 
vestigated.  If  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  dilated 
by  the  urine  so  much  the  better ;  but  the  object  of  introducing 
the  fore-finger  is  to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  rectum  and  the  urethra,  which  latter  part  only  touches 
or  is  nearly  in  direct  application  to  the  rectum,  at  the  termination 
of  its  membranous  part,  and  the  commencement  of  its  prostatic 
portion.  There  is  a  certain  distance  which  is  greater  or  less  in 
different  individuals,  between  the  last  inch  of  the  rectunf  and  the 
urethra  placed  above  it.  The  two  parts  form  two  sides  of  a  tri* 
angle,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  prostate,  the  base  the  external 
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•kin.  It  is  within  two  lines  of  the.  triangle  that  the  operation  is 
Ip  be  done.  The  surgeon  taking  the  catheter  in  his  right  hand, 
whilst  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  rectum,  moves  the  point  upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  com- 
rounicate  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  lefl  hand,  and  to  convey  to  it 
a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  extremity  of  the  instrument, 
and  particularly  of  the  distance  between  them  which  the  motions 
given  to  the  catheter  by  the  right  hand  will  clearly  indicate.  The 
thickness  of  the  parts  between  the  obstruction  and  the  rectum  can 
be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  both  at  the  point  where  the 
left  fore-finger  Is  applied,  and  at  the  suface  of  the  skin ;  for  ahboogh 
Ae  tnembranottfl  part  of  the  urethra  cannot  be  eaaily  fielt  from  an 
ineision  nade  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineum  it  can  always  be  dia* 
tiDguished  from  the  rectum.  The  next  step  of  the  <^ration  is  to 
divide  the  skiiv  cellular  membrane,  fascia,  muscular  and  tendinous 
fibres,  which  may  intervene  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  This  is  to  be  done  by  a 
straight,  blunt-backed,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  fixed  in  its 
handle ;  and  there  are  two  ways  of  commencing  the  operation ;  the 
first  when  the  obstacle  is  behind  the  bulb,  and  the  external  parts 
are  not  diseased,  may  be  done  by  a  straight  incision,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direetipn ;  in  which  manner  the  operation  may  alwaya  be 
done  if  the  surgeon  is  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts ;  but  if  he  is  not,  or  they  are  very  niuch  hardened,  and  coa« 
aequently  unyielding,  a  transverse,  curved,  or  erescentic  inciaipn 
should  be  made  across  the  perineum,  the  centre  of  whicli  corre- 
sponds with  the  raphe,  and  is  one  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  or  as  near  that  distance  as  may  be  with  due  respect  to 
the  rectum.  This  gives  room,  and  allows  the  parts  to  be  separat- 
ed as  much  as  they  will  admit.  If  the  transverse  incision  is  not 
adopted,  the  point  of  the  straight  bistoury  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
skin  a  little  i^ve  the  verge  of  the  anna,  Uie  cutting  edge  bein^ 
above,  the  blunt  back  towards  the  rectum,  the  handle  being  a  little 
depressed,  the  point  a  little  inclined  apwarda.  The  degree  of  in- 
clination necessary  to  carry  the  knife  inwards  for  the  distance  of  an 
inch,  and  clear  ot'  the  rectum,  will  be  indicated  by  the  finger  in  that 
part,  and  the  eye  of  the  operator  will  correspond  with  the  point  of 
the  fore-finger  so  that  the  bistoury  may  be  steadily  pressed  into 
that  extent,  and  then  carried  upwards  and  brought  out  in  the  exact 
median  line,  making  an  external  incision  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  an  indi  and  a-half,  as  regards  the  external  parte ;  and 
which  nay  be  then  extended  as  qpace  is  wanted  for  the  proaecntion 
of  the  operation.  The  part  being  sponged  the  surgeon  again  in- 
troduces the  bistoury  in  the  median  line,  the  point  being  directed 
upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  urethra,  and  he  may  then 
deepen  the  cut  The  fore- finger  in  the  rectum  will  always  tell 
him  whcte  the  back  and  consequently  where  the  point  of  the  bis- 
toury is.  The  opening  will  now  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the 
operator  to  lay  aside  the  knife,  and  to  feel  fat  the  urethra  with  the 
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point  of  the  fore^finger  of  the  right  baodi  an  assistant  keeping  the 
catheter  steady  against  the  stricture^  the  end  of  which  will  now  be 
readily  felt.  If  die  point  of  the  fore-*finger  of  the  right  hand  does 
not  go  beyond  it,  and  touch  the  sound  part  of  the  urethra,  which  is 
dilated  by  the  urine  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  knife  is  to  be 
resumed,  and  the  fore-finger,  being  withdrawn  from  the  inside  of 
the  rectum,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  wound  on  the  outside  of  the  rec- 
tum, which  is  to  be  depressed  as  much  as  possible;  the  back  of  the 
knife  is  then  to  be  turned  to  it.  whilst  the  point  exposes  and  opens 
the  or^thrA,  and  which  it  can  do  very  easily  near  the  apex  or  trans* 
verse  portion  of  the  prostate,  or  af  ^e  termination  of  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far 
back,  and  the  membranous  portion  may  be  opened  at  ics  middle 
with  every  advantage,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  the  gut."— 
Pp.  166—170. 

In  the  eleventh  I^ctuse  Mr  Gathrie  enters  into  the  discussion 
of  the  qoestion  of  dividing  or  not  dividing  the  stricture  a&er  the 
urethra  has  been  opened  behind  it,  and  gives  it  as  bis  opinion 
that  it  is  a  question  of  degree.  The  ordinary  treatment  may 
be  adopted  when  the  stricture  is  of  no  great  extent,  but  when 
it  is  so  thick,  hard,  and  extensive  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  cure  will  be  tedious  it  ought  to  be  divided.  In  support  of 
his  ofunion  he  tendera  several  reasons  wbieh  we  have  not  space 
to  tFaoacribe. 

Iq  the  same  lecture  we  have  many  usefiil  observations  on  the 
extravasation  of  urine  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  urethra, 
in  iQOBt  if  not  all  of  which  he  has  been  anticipated  by  other 
writers  on  the  subject. 

The  remaining  five  lectures  are  deroted  to  the  treatment  of 
impassable  stricture,  diseases  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra, chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  chronic  thick- 
ening of  the  neck  of  the  bladder^  and  the  nietliod  of  treating 
the  bar  or  stricture  occasionally  met  with  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  none  of  whicb  we  can  notice  at  present. 

Tn  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  Mr  Guthrie's  I^ectures  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  he  has  not  done  justice  to  hjmsdf 
in  permitting  his  observations  to  assume  a  permanent  form  in  the 
shape  which  they  have  at  present.  In  a  course  of  lectures,  a 
looseness  of  style,  und  a  freedom  of  expression  may  be  excused, 
and  it  may  even  be  necessary  that  the  language  in  which  the 
ideas  are  clothed  should  be  somewhat  diffiise.  The  oasev  how- 
ever, is  altered  when  the  same  matter  is  to  be  oommitted  to  the 
press.  The  anecdote,  repartee,  or  humour  which  enlivened  the 
l^ture  are  but  encumbrances  to  the  treatise ;  and  the  reader,  when 
tantalised  in  his  search  after  the  author's  opinions,  is  apt,  when 
hefindsthem,  to  undervalue  them,  and  perhaps  think  them  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble.    We  conceive  that,  short  as  the  work  before 
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us  18,  it  might  have  been  adtrantageoosly  redaced  to  one-half  of 
its  present  sise. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  and  that  little  that  is  new 
is  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
a  favourite,  especially  with  junior  readers,  and  detract  nothing 
from  the  well-eamed  reputation  of  the  author. 


Abt  IV. — 1.  On  VaceifuMon  in  Calcutta.  By  William  Ca- 

MKROK,  Esq.     Presented  February  5,  1831.    (Medical  and 

Physical  Transactions  of  Calcutta,  Vol.  v.  p.  385.) 
2.  On  the  EJicaey  qf  Vaccination  in  India.     By  H.  S.  Mer- 

CBB,  Esq.    Presented  2d  June  1832.  (Medical  and  Physical 

Transactions  of  Calcutta,  Vol  vi.  p.  265.) 
8.  An  Account  of  wme  Experiments  rdative  to  VaceinaHon. 

By  6. 6.  Macpherson,  Esq.   Presented  Sd  December  1838. 

(Medical  and  Physical  Transactions  of  Calcutta,  Vol,  vi.  p. 

169.) 

Mr  Cameron  informs  us  that  the  practice  of  vaccinadon  has 
encountered  in  Calcutta  much  difficulty  and  opposition,  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  the  Tekhadars  or  Native  Inoculators, 
who,  apprehensive  that  the  simplicity  of  the  method  would  de- 
prive them  of  much  of  the  influence  and  emolument  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  derive  from  the  practice  of  inoculation,  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  vaccina- 
tion by  the  inhabitants.  It  appears  from  authentic  infiyrmation, 
that,  at  the  time  at  which  Mr  Cameron  digested  his  report,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  of  these  Tekhadars  were  annually  employed  in  Cal- 
cutta in  inoculating  smalUpox  among  the  natives. 

The  Tekhadars  commence  their  variolating  operations  in  Cal- 
cutta in  February,  and  continue  them  till  the  beginning  of  May ; 
when  they  proceed  to  the  up-country  stations  expressly  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  this  manner  the  variolous  poison  is  multiplied  and  disse- 
minated among  the  community,  and  an  inexhaustible  and  inces- 
sant focus  of  variolous  contagion  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Calcutta,  from  which  it  is  diffused  and  propagated  in  every 
direction  through  Bengal.     * 

To  counteract  the  etEdcU  of  this  pernicious  system,  Mr  Ca- 
meron, when  invested  with  the  duty  of  superintending  vaccina- 
tion, as  vacancies  occurred,  appointed  to  theoffice  Tekhadars  who 
were  previously  obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  not  engage  in 
small-pox  inoculation.  With  this  precaution  Mr  Cameron  states 
that  he  found  them  diligent  and  attentive  to  their  duties.     Mr 
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Cameron  very  judiciously  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  same 
practice  generally  as  the  most  effectoal  means  of  checking  the 
diffusion  of  the  variolous  poison  through  the  city  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  country  of  Bengal  generally. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  1830  at 
many  of  the  stations  under  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  a  circular 
was  issued  by  the  Medical  Board,  requesting  the  Medical  Staff 
to  fiimish  information  on  the  subject,  and  more  especially  de» 
fflring  a  statement  of  any  cases  in  which  small-pox  had  ensued 
after  vaccination. 

According  to  Mr  Cameron  the  replies  showed  that,  though 
small-pox  had  prevailed  extensively,  and  at  some  stations  as- 
sumed  theepidemicform,  notone  case  was  related  of  genuine  small- 
pox succeeding  to  perfect  vaccination. 

This  statement  has  been  rather  unceremoniously  controv^ted 
by  Mr  Mercer,  who  asserts,  that  the  deduction  is  erroneous,  and 
adds,  that,  in  the  whcde  of  the  documents  adduced  by  Mr  Came-* 
ron,  cases  are  recorded  of  a  virulent  and  even  fatal  character  of 
the  varioloid  disease  in  small-pox  succeeding  to  perfect  vaccina- 
tion* **  I  refer,^  says  Mr  Mercer,  ^*  to  the  reports  themselves, 
and  leave  it  to  be  decided,  whether  Mr  Cameron  is  justified 
in  his  conclusion,  that  not  one  case  is  recorded  of  genuine  small- 
pox succeeding  to  perfect  vaccination.^— 'P.  SSL 

It  is  not  our  desire,  nor  have  we  leisure  in  this  place,  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  on  this  matter.  But  it  may  be  proper  to 
inquire  whether  the  reports  do  contain  any  evidence  of  the  kind 
sufficiently  strong  to  authorize  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Mercer 
speaks  of  the  report  of  Mr  Cameron.  We  are  satisfied  that  no. 
thing  is  more  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  practice  of 
vaccination  than  ascribing  to  it  greater  prophylactic  powers  than 
it  really  possesses ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  Mr  Cameron  is 
likely  to  commit  this  error,  or  indeed  any  one  calculated  to  im- 
pair the  confidence  of  the  Calcutta  public  in  the  antivariolous 
powers  of  vaccination. 

The  question  relates  to  genuine  sinall-pox  succeeding  after 
perfect  vaccination ;  and  this  hinges  upon  two  points, — whether 
the  small-pox  were  genuine,  that  is,  we  presume,  unmodified, 
and  whether,  in  the  cases  in  which  they  were  so,  the  vaccina- 
tion had  been  perfect  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  whether 
any  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  Mr  Cameron  were  genuine  small- 
pox, it  appears  to  be  pretty  clearly  established,  that  all  of  them, 
with  two  exceptions,  betrayed  marks  of  modification  distinct  in 
proportion  to  the  distinctness  with  which  it  could  be  ascertained 
that  vaccination  had  been  perfect.  In  all  the  letters  sutgoined  to 
the  report  of  Mr  Cameron,  we  find  several  cases  of  small*pox  after 
smalUpox  mentioned,  and  not  a  few  of  modified  small-pox  or  small- 
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pox  very  severe  after  veecination  (Mr  Liadsay^e  repon)  ; — none 
fatal ;  and  we  find  ineiances  of  falal  soiall-pox  in  natives  who  were 
yiqiposed  or  said  to  have  been  vacrinalted.  (Report  of  Mr 
Swiney,  p.  400,  and  Mr  Gerard»p.  414.)  The  report  of  Mr  T. 
Smith  of  the  Allahabad  Diviaion  only  recovds  two  oaiea  difaial 
smaU^pox  after  vaccination.  One  took  plaoe  in  the  person  of  a 
oountry-bom  female,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  gar- 
risen«  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  Calcutta.  The  fever  was  finom 
the  first  most  formidable,  and  followed  by  a  most  profiise  enip. 
tionof  confluent  small-pox,  which  terminated  lifeon  tfaeeigbteendi 
day.  The  second  faud  case  supervening  on  vaccinatioo  took 
place  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  HaUied  of  the  32d  B^giment. 
(p.  4ia) 

These  are  the  only  well-authenticated  fatal  cases  of  small-pox 
after  vaccination  believed  to  be  perfect  in  the  whole  reports;  and 
when  we  consider,  that  the  gentleman  who  reports  them  expressly 
states,  with  regard  to  the  cases  which  did  not  terminate  fiitalfyy 
that  though  severe,  especially  so  far  as  regards  the  eruptive  fever, 
vet  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  previously  vaccinated, 
had  jTiso^  modt/Esdthe  disease,  we  do  not  perceive  that  these  two 
eases  invalidate  very  strongly  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr  Came* 
ron^s  statement.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  faot  of  perfect 
vaccination,  or  the  fiiU  influence  rather  of  the  vaccine  vtnca,  was 
still  to  be  ascertained,  and  that  consequently  tke  general  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  of  Mr  Cameron  must  be  regarded  as  un* 
impaired  till  that  be  done. 

In  the  report  of  Mr  Grerard,  surgeon  of  the  NussereeBaitaliont 
at  Soobathoo,  it  is  stated  that  several  deaths  occurred  fiNim  vo* 
Hola  in  1880  among  the  inhabitants  of  Soobadioo,  in  persons  said 
to  have  been  previously  vaccinated ;  "  but,"^  it  is  added,  *^  as  Mr 
Gerard  did  not  himself  see  every  case,  he  has  soma  doubts  as  to 
the  perfection  of  the  vaccine  in  these.  He  states  that  in  those 
he  witnessed,  and  in  which  variola  supervened,  the  vacane  bad 
not  been  regular.'^ 

One  point  of  some  importance  mentioned  by  Mr  Swiney  de- 
serves to  be  impressed.  Mr  Swiney  states,  that  though  in  dl 
the  cases  which  took  plaoe  among  persons  in  the  rank  of  officers, 
the  individual  was  held  secure  by  vaccination ;  yet  a  marked  di£» 
ference  was  perceived  between  those  who  were  bom  in  India,  and 
such  as  had  only  left  England  in  their  youth,  and  bad  been  vacci^ 
nated  at  home.  *^  In  the  latter  the  geniwal  diaracter  of  the  dis  - 
ease  was  that  of  modified  email  pox,  althou^  among  them  cases 
of  confluent  small-pox  "were  not  wanting ;  whereas  all  the  fatal 
cases  were  found  among  those  who,  thoogh  of  European  parents, 
were  bom  and  vaccinated  in  this  country ;  except  one  which  was 
comi^tcated  with  api^lectic  tenden^.""     This  shows  that  fatid 
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eases  liad  occuned  after  reputed  yacciiiatioti,  and  also  that  vac- 
cinatioii  perfiNrmed  in  India  is  less  to  be  relied  on,  or  less  prophy- 
lactie  tkan  vaccination  performed  in  England. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  reporters  denominate 
and  regard  as  modtjied  the  small-pox  cases  ^hich  had  taken 
place  after  vaccination  ;  and  as  Mr  Cameron  has  merely  repeat- 
ed the  statements  of  these  gentlemen,  in  representing  the  cases 
thns  occurring  to  be  modified^  that  is  not  genuine,  we  do  not  see 
that  his  deduction  vas  thereby  entitled  to  the  criticism  pronoun- 
ced on  it  by  Mr  Mercer. 

Passing,  however,  from  this  subject,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe, 
that,  while  small-pox,  unopposed  by  vaccination,  contipues  to  pre- 
serve its  character  of  a  severe,  a  mutiUting,  and  a  fatal  disease, 
yet,  as  vaccination  is  beoomipg  more  familiar  and  general,  and  as 
its  real  merits  are  more  fuUy  understood  by  the  native  popula- 
tipn  of  Hindoostan*  the  influence  of  small-pox  is  progressively 
dimipishing.  In  the  course  pf  elev^i  years,  between  the  years 
1818  and  )829)  vaccination  has  been  communicated  to  885,575 
persons  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  or  about  38,000  of  an  an- 
nual average ;  and  the  reports  of  the  surgeons  amply  and  clearly 
testify  thai,  though  small-pox  is  still  liable  to  recur  from  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  yet  the  disease  is  stripped  of  much  of 
its  danger  in  proportion  as  the  practice  of  vaccination  is  extended. 

The  Reports  of  Mr  Cameron  and  Mr  Mercer  concur  in  show, 
ing  the  juatice  of  the  conclusions  which  have  several  times  of 
late  yean  been  brought  before  the  public  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  It  has  been  here  repeatedly  shown  that  vaccination  is 
not  so  perfect  and  absolute  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  variolous 
infection  as  Jenner  and  his  immediate  adherents  imagined. 
But  it  has  been  also  shown,  thai,  while  it  does  not  positively 
exclude  an  attack  of  small-pox,  nay,  does  not  prevent  in  a  very 
small  proportion  of  cases  (I  in  5000)  the  chance  of  smalLpox 
terminating  fatally,  it  reduces  that  chance  to  an  inconceivably 
small  proportion,  deprives  ^he  variolous  poison  of  its  most  viru)- 
lent  and  malignant  effects,  and  must  have  been  the  means,  un- 
der Providence,  of  preserving  not  only  health,  but  features, 
sight,  said  life  to  many  thousands*  In  this  respect,  it  presents 
an  incomparable  superiority  oyer  the  practice  of  inoculation ; 
since  the  latter  preserves,  aiultiplies,  and  diffuses  a  foul  infecti- 
ooa  poison,  while  the  former  not  only  excludes  this,  but,  if  uni- 
&nnly  and  universally  adopted,  might  in  process  of  time  ex- 
tinguish it  entirely.  The  very  facts  adduced  to  prove  that  vac<> 
cination  is  not  an  absolute  prophylactic,  are  also  the  most  indis- 
putable proofs  of  the  remarkable  influence  which  vaccination 
exerdses  over  the  variolous  poison. 

<*  In  many  cases/'  says  Mr  Cameron^ ''  that  had  been  previous- 
ly vaccinated,  a  varioloid  disease  showed  itaelf,  went  through  its 
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coane  mildly,  and  ditappeand  in  a  few  daya.  Thu  ahowed,  that, 
though  vaccination  is  not  so  perfect  an  antidote  as  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  agaioat  smalUpox,  it  is  at  least  the  beat  that  is  to  be  had. 
That  this  is  the  state  of  the  fact,  no  one  can  reaaonably  deny  who 
considers  for  a  moment  the  degree  of  protection  that  was  actually 
afforded  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  replies  to  the  Medicd 
Board's  Circular,  even  in  the  midst  a£  a  desolating  visitation  of  the 
disease." 

'*  I  am  particularly  anxious,"  says  Mr  Fumell,  assistant  civil 
surgeon  at  Sylhet,  ''  to  have  vaccination  established,  from  having 
witnessed  its  utility  in  the  late  comparative  exemption  of  this  sta- 
tion from  the  dreadful  ravages  that  have  annually  been  caused  by 
the  smalUpox  in  this  district." 

Mr  A.  M.  Clarke  also,  after  mentioning  that,  at  the  city  of 
Mooradabad,  small-pox  had  prevailed  epidemically,  and  had 
destroyed  in  the.  course  of  six  months  668  persons,  chiefly 
young,  and  598  in  the  suburbs, — adds,  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
ascertain,  no  case  of  small-pox  after  vaccination  occurred  in 
Mooradabad,  and  that  the  extreme  prevalence  and  fatality  ci 
the  disease  had  served  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  natives 
against  vaccination ;  for  they  observed  that  vaccinated  subjects 
escaped  small-pox,  when  others  were  ill  on  every  side,  and  in 
consequence  Mr  C.  had  daily  numerous  applications  to  vaccinate 
both  old  and  young. 

As  to  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  small-pox  in  Hindoostan, 
and  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination, 
though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  them  upon 
other  grounds  than  that  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  merely  partial 
or  approximative  prophylactic  power,  we  do  not  perceive  that 
they  are  entitled  to  much  attention.  The  great  and  general 
means  are  the  idea,  that  the  vaccine  virus  was  inert,  and  that  in 
the  transmission  through  the  system  of  many  individuals  it  had 
become  deteriorated  and  effete.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  en- 
tertained not  only  by  Mr  Swiney  of  Cawnpore,  and  by  Mr  Mer- 
cer, if  we  do  not  misunderstand  them,  but  also  by  the  whole 
Medical  Board  of  Calcutta,  if  we  are  permitted  to  reason  ftom 
their  circular  prefixed  to  the  paper  by  Mr  Macpherson.  With* 
out  pretending  to  determine  whether  it  be  well  founded  or  not, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
usual  physiological  laws  by  which  the  actions  of  animal  poisons 
are  regulated,  to  believe  that  the  vaccine  viru^  can  become  de- 
teriorated or  enfeebled.  If  we  suppose  it  did,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  it  to  become  annihilated.  But  we  never  yet 
heani  of  any  animal  poison  becoming  completely  annihilated, 
where  it  had  subfects  on  which  to  operate,  and  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  its  action.  The  effects  of  plague,  of  small-pox, 
of  lues  venerea^  and  typhous  fever,  are  at  the  present  day  as 
characteristic  as  when  the  appearances  of  these  diseases  were 
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first  described  by  medical  observers.  Without,  however,  giving 
oar  speculations  on  this  subject,  we  shall  notice  shordy  what 
has  been  done  by  Mr  Macpherson  to  determine  this  point  at 
the  request  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Calcutta* 

This  body,  adverting  first  to  the  numerous  instances  of  va- 
rioloid disease  of  a  dangerous  and  even  fatal  character,  which 
had  occurred  in  persons  who  were  preriously  supposed  to  be 
protected,  if  not  against  attack,  at  least  against  a  fatal  issue, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  public  confidence  in  the  pro- 
phylactic powers  of  vaccination,  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  this  apparent  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  deterioration 
and  degeneration  of  the  vaccine  virua^  and  requested  Mr  Mac- 
pherson to  institute  such  experimental  investigation  as  might 
be  requisite  **  for  the  purpose  of  regenerating  the  t/tm^,  and 
restoring  it  to  its  pristine  activity,  if  so  be  that  it  has  degene- 
rated.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  detail  the  first  experimental 
Taccinations  which  Mr  Macpheraon  performed  according  to  the 
method  of  Mr  Bryce,  which  he  strongly  recommends.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  Mr  Macpherson  is  inclined  to  adopt  the 
views  already  given  a  little  above,  on  the  unalterable  and  inde« 
structible  nature  of  the  vaccine  disease.  **  Were  failures,^  he 
says,  ^^  entirely  owing«  as  some  suppose,  to  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  lymph,  from  having  been  transmitted  through  so 
many  thousands,  those  who  of  late  years  have  been  vaccinated 
would  be  much  more  liable  than  their  predecessors  to  small-pox. 
But  daily  experience  proves  this  to  be  by  no  means  the  case.^ 

Mr  Macpherson  appears  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  suppo* 
sition  originally  entertained  by  Jenner,  and  subsequently  re- 
vived by  Dr  Baron,  Dr  Sonderland,  and  others,  that  the  vac- 
cine disease  was  merely  the  efiect  of  the  variolous  poison  upon 
the  system  of  the  cow ;  and  he  naturally  thought  that,  if  the 
virus  were  deteriorated,  this  was  a  good  method  of  reproducing 
it.  Accordingly,  while  small-pox  was  raging  with  the  most  de- 
structive havoc  in  Moorshedabad  and  its  vicinity  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  18S2,  Mr  Macpher- 
son made  repeated  attempts  to  communicate  small-pox  to  cows 
by  exposing  them  to  variolous  contagion,  covering  them  with 
the  blankets  of  patients  labouring  under  the  disease,  and  by  mo- 
culation ;  but,  though  in  these  instances  evident  feverish  symp- 
toms  were  induced,  and  all  these  symptoms  were  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  few  small  ulcers  upon  the  abdomen,  yet  the 
matter  of  these  ulcers  did  not  communicate  the  disease,  nor  did 
the  other  animals  exhibit  any  proof  of  local  variolous  or  vaccine 
eruption.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  experiment  of 
Dr  Sonderland  tried  in  a  more  pointed  and  specific  manner  than 
was  done  by  that  gentleman. 
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Disappointed  in  Ihti  mod*  of  verifying  the  origin  of  the  r^c- 
einevesiclesy and  pvonng their jdontity  with  the  vamknispuBtuloa, 
Mr  Maq>her«OB  next  applied  to  two  yoong  cows  vaccine  lytofik 
taken  from  the  arm  of  a  healthy  child  on  the  eighth  day.  Both 
00W8  presented  slight  feyer  with  local  inflammation  on  the  third 
day.  One  on  the  fifth  presented  a  vesicle,  from  which  two  chil- 
dren were  inocniated,  with  the  effect  of  produciDg  in  both  local 
and  slight  constitutional  symptoms;  hut  toe  pustules  were  elevat- 
ed and  opaque,  void  of  areola,  ran  their  course  in  eight  days,  and 
were  therefore  inferred  to  be  spurious ;  and  consequently  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  the  experiment  farther. 

A  third  method,  however,  at  length  accidentally  presented  it- 
self  of  throwing  some  light  upon  this  obscure  questicm.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  the  cows  in  Bengal,  and,  we  believe,  we  may 
add,  even  the  whole  of  Hindoostan,  are  sutgect  to  a  disease  which 
is  denomiuated  Mhaia^  Bussuni^  or  Cro/re, — appellations  equi* 
valent  to  that  of  small-pox  or  variola  in  the  human  sulgect.  This 
disease,  which  usually  appears  about  the  end  of  August  or  begin- 
ning of  September,  was  anaounoed  on  the  24th  of  August  18S2, 
to  be  prevalent  among  several  oows  belonging  to  a  native  of  Moi- 
dapore. 

The  animals  first  affeoted«  amounting  in  one  shed  to  18  or  20, 
after  being  dull  and  stupid  for  a  day  or  two,  were  seised  with 
distt«ssing  oongh  and  a  great  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the 
month  and  throat.  They  had  at  the  same  time  either  no  indiiia- 
tion  for  food,  or  were  unable  to  masticate  and  swallow*  The  gu& 
ferings  of  the  animals  weie  most  intense  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days,  when  thefiever  waacoasideraUe,  and  pustules  appeared  over 
the  whole  body,  but  especially  on  the  belly,  terminating  in  uJce* 
ration  and  crjection  of  the  hair.  The  disease  appeared  to  be  meet 
evidently  seated  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  were  in  some 
inatanoes  extensively  ulcerated,  and  which  was  conceived  also  to 
extend  to  the  stomach  and  alsug  the  tract  of  the  alimaitavy  canal 
In  those  cases,  in  which  the  mouth  and  threat  were  very  much 
afiected,  the  animals  seemed  to  die.  from  inanition ;  whereas  in 
cases  in  which  the  tftetion  of  the  month  and  throat  was  so  in^ 
considerable  as  not  to  impede  mastication  and  deglutition,  re- 
covery was  more  rapid  than  the  other  symptoms  and  the  Edu- 
ced state  of  the  animals  would  have  led  the  observer  to  expect. 
The  mortality  was  cakulated  at  from  16  to  20  per  cent. 

During  the  presence  of  this  disease,  the  seovedon  of  milk  is 
either  suppressed  or^  if  secreted  in  small  quantity,  is  not  used; 
and  hence  the  milkers  are  either  never  or  rarely  aflfected  by  the 
disease.  This,  with  the  other  circumstances,  is  suflScient  to  shov 
that  the  disease  of  the  cows  in  India  is  much  more  severe  than 
in  England. 
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It  18  fiiinher  observed  by  Mr  Macpherson,  as  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  history  (yf  this  epiaoolic,  that  ^bila  the  ' 
cowB  were  thus  sickly  and  dyings  no  case  of  small-pdx  among 
the  natives  in  the  village  occurred.  This  statement,  however, 
is  at  variance  with  one  made  by  Mr  C.  Campbell,  in  regard  to 
smalUtKflc  in  the  8augor  divisioUi  This  genUeman  informs  us, 
that  while  small-psft  was  raging  with  great  severity  in4he  pergon*. 
nahs  of  Jabbulpdre  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1880,  great 
numbers  of  cattle  died  of  a  disease  which  the  natives  distinguish 
by  name  Mhatah^  the  same  term  which  they  use  for  small-pox« 

The  episootic  now  mentioned  is  net  believed  to  be  conti^ous ; 
and  though  the  natives  were  averse  from  goiitg  among  or  hand- 
ling the  cattle  during  the  time  ef  its  prevalence,  they  expressly 
disavowed  all  idea  of  infection  or  contagious  propagation. 

The  Hindoos  in  the  meantime  watched  the  proceedings  of  Mr 
Macphereon  with  such  jealousy  and  suspicion,  tnat  he  might  have 
been  disappointed  in  his  plan  «f  trying  the  vaccinating  and  pro- 
phylactic power  of  the  matter  general  by  this  disease,  had  it 
not  proved  episootic,  and  aflfeoted  all  the  cattle  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  among  others  two  belonging  to  one  of  his  own  vacd^ 
nators.  These  he  caus^  16  be  covered  with  blankets,  exposing 
to  the  air  only  the  udder  and  teats.  On  the  seventh  day  two 
small  pustules  appeared  on  the  teats  of  one,  which  dried  on  the 
tenth,  and  the  crusts  were  renaoved  on  the  twelfth  day. 

From  these  crusts  eleven  native  children  were  vaccinated* 
On  six  no  eflfects  were  produced ;  two  had  slight  inflammation 
on  the  arm  on  the  third  and  fifth  days;  two  had  considerable 
local  inflammation,  and  sligbl  hcMtt  of  surface  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  days ;  but  thtfuth  the  puncture  was  surrounded  by 
distinct  induration  no  vesicle  was  formed.  The  arm  of  the 
eleventh  child,  who  was  about  five  monthsokl,  after  sufl^ing  much 
from  fever  for  four  day8,pesented  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
slight  inflammation,  which  terminated  on  the  fifth  in  a  vesicle, 
which  increased  to  the  ninth  day,  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  vaccine  vesicle. 

From  this  child  two  other  children  were  vaccinated  with  com« 
plete  success,  but  with  very  severe  symptomatic  fever.  From 
these  again  five  children  were  vaccinated  with  the  same  results ; 
and  no  difiiculty  was  now  experienced  in  propagating  the  dis- 
ease. 

To  demonstrate  the  complete  prophylactic  power  of  this  lymph, 
Mr  Macpherson  inoculated  two  of  the  children  with  small-pox, 
and  found  them  secure ;  and  some  time  afterwards  five  children 
vaccinated  in  the  Grorah  Bazaar  at  Berhampore  were  accident- 
ally exposed  to  variolous  contagion  with  peifect  immunity  from 
the  disease. 
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Such  is  the  historj  of  this  method  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
«  Taccine  lymph  in  India  ^ven  by  Mr  Maqpherson.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  accords  very  closely  with  the  doctrine  originally 
proposed  by  Rammassini  regarding  the  murrahi  {lue$  bavUla) 
of  homed  cattle  in  Italy,  afterwards  taught  by  Layard  and 
Vicq-D' Asyr,  as  to  the  episootic  which  prevailed  in  France  and 
England  in  the  year  1779f  and  which  was,  at  a  still  later 
period,  for  some  time  maintained  by  Dr  Jenner,  and  has  since 
been  revived  by  Dr  Baron  and  Mr  Playne  of  Gloucester,  and 
by  Dr  Sonderland  of  Barmen.  It  accords  with  that  doctrine  in 
so  far  as  both  Dr  Lavard  and  Vicq-D'Asyr  regarded  the  epi- 
aootic  described  by  the  former  as  identical  with  the  small-pox 
in  the  human  body ;  in  so  far  as  Jenner  cmginaliy  rM^arded  tlie 
vaccine  disease  as  mere  variola  ahet  passing  through  the  sys- 
tem  of  the  cow,  and  modified  by  that  transition ;  and  in  so  far 
as  Dr  Baron,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  the  Great  Father  of 
Vaccination,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  cow-pox  or  varioUsfHic* 
cina^  as  prevalent  in  Gloucestershire,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Hampshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  other  midland  and  pastoral 
counties  of  England  at  the  period  at  which  Jenner  announced 
their  existence,  were  the  local  remains  of  the  episootic  malady 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Layard. 

It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  the  description  of  Dr  Layard 
is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  det^mine  whether  the 
episootic  of  Enghmd  from  which  Dr  Baron  attempts  to  trace  the 
origin  of  cow-pox,  be  the  same  with  that  of  India,  from  which  Mr 
Macpherson  believes  that  he  has  also  propagated  that  disease. 
It  is  also  a  singular  peculiarity,  that  while  the  cows  affected  with 
die  vaccine  eruption  in  England  should  suffer  so  little,  that  a 
death  is  never  heard  of, — those  in  India  should  suffer  so  much, 
and  be  cut  off*  in  considerable  numbers.  Lastly,  is  it  probable 
that  the  disease  which  committed  such  havoc  in  the  time  of  Dr 
Cromwell  Mortimen  and  Dr  Layard,  is  identical  with  the  mild 
and  benignant  eruption  from  which  vaccine  lymph  was  procur- 
ed by  Jenner  ?  In  the  absence  of  more  positive  facts  and  more 
specific  information,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suspend  any  de* 
dded  judgment* 

Meanwhile  the  experiments  of  Mr  Macpherson  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  highly  interesting  and  important ; — ^interesting  in 
tracing  the  vaccinedisease  with  probability  to  the  varioloid  episoo- 
tic,— and  important  in  discovering  a  source  from  which  matter 
may  be  always  conveniently  obtained.  We  hope,  as  the  disease 
is  annually  prevalent  in  Hindoostan,  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  in  that  country  will  repeat  the  experiments  of 
Mr  Macpherson,  and  collect  information  sufficiently  precise  and 
ample  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  upon  a  subject  so  important 
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^RT.  v.— •T'Ae  SurgeofCs  Practical  Guide  in  Dressing  and  in 
the  Methodic  Application  of  Bandages  ;  illustrated  by  nume» 
raus  Engravings.  By  Thomas  Cdtleh,  M.  D.  late  StafT- 
Surgeon  in  the  Belgian  Army.  ISmo.  Loi^od,  1834,  pp.  xvi. 
and  195. 

To  those  who  are  aware  how  much  the  success  of  a  professional 
man  on  his  entrance  into  practice,  may  depend  on  the  manne)r 
in  which  he  applies  a  bandage,  and  to  how  great  inconvenience 
and  even  danger  a  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject 
may  give  rise,  it  will  appear  astonishing  that  in  Britain  this  de« 
partment  of  surgery  has  been  so  long  neglected.  In  the  various 
manuals  and  text-books  of  surgery,  and  especially  in  Mr  Samuel  « 
Cooper's  Dictionary,  we  no  doubt  meet  with  many  practical  re- 
mains and  directions,  which  are  calculated  to  be  highly  useful' 
to  the  student,  but,  with  the  exception  of  these,  he  is  left  to  ob- 
tain an  acquaintance  with  this  subject  as  chance  may  direct,  and 
unless  he  should  happen  to  be  the  pupil  of  a  surgeon  in  extensive 

Eractice,  or  be  attached  to  some  hospital,  the  probability  is,  that 
e  enters  upon  the  exercise  of  his  profession  with  an  ignorance 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  bandaging,  which  is  likely  to 
lead  him  into  erobarrassmeDt. 

To  the  formation  and  application  of  bandages  the  French  pay 
^reat  attention.  Distinct  treatises  have  been  composed,  and  at 
present,  or  at  least  very  lately,  courses  of  instruction  were  given 
on  the  subject,  in  which  not  only  were  the  principles  explained 
by  lecture,  and  illustrated  by  specimens,  but  the  pupils  were 
called  upon  each  to  apply  the  various  bandages  according  to  the 
several  methods  pointed  out.  In  these  circumstances,  we  are 
happy  to  see  the  attention  of  British  students  attracted  to  the 
subject  by  Dr  Cutler's  useful  little  work.  We  cannot  give  the 
reader  a  better  notion  of  the  work  than  by  quoting  part  of  the 
preface. 

«'  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  treating  of  dres* 
sings  and  bandages  in  general^  and  the  principles  of  their  applica- 
tion ;  the  second  of  bandages  in  particular,  classed  according  to  the 
regions  of  the  body,  under  the  respective  heads  of  bandages  of  the 
head  and  neck,  of  the  trunk,  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
Each  bandage  is  moreover  subdivided  into  its  composition,  its  ap- 
plication, and  its  use,  particular  observations  being  added  as  occa- 
sion may  have  required. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  work,  which  is  illustrated  in  various 
parts  by  wood-cuts,  carefully  executed  by  Messrs  Bagg  and  Son, 
the  author  Las  endeavoured  to  render  the  details  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, without  the  sacrifice  of  either  clearness  or  exactitude.    He  has 
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drawn  the  materials  necessary  to  its  execution  from  practioe,  from 
personal  observaitioii  in  the  Britbh  and  cootinentai  noapitals,  aAd 
from  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  upon  sui^gery  ge- 
nerally, or  upon  this  department  in  particular  of  the  science.  In- 
troducing nothing'bnt  what  has  appeared  to  him  decide<ny  oteful, 
he  has  still  allowed  for  cases  of  great  consequence  an  ample  chmce 
of  means." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  work  is  published  in 
A  very  elegant  manner.  The  descriptions  are  perspicuous  and 
succinct,  and  the  cuts  are  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  text. 
It  is  a  work  that  roust  prove  useful  not  only  to  the  student,  but 
to  the  general  practitioner. 


Art.  VI.—- O&^eroa/tofM  on  the  JUuaums  of  the  Ineafie^  and  on 
the  Medko-Legal  Queaiian  of  their  Confinement,  Trandal- 
ed  from  the  French  of  M.  Eequirol^  Medeein  en  Chefde  la 
Mavion  Royale  de  Charenton^ 4^.  By  William  Libdbll, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1 838.     Pp.89. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  the  work, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  notice.  It  contains 
a  translation  of  two  papers  by  Esquirol,  on  subjects  of  very 
great  importance,  which  have  not  hitherto  recetv^  that  consi- 
deration to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  one  is  the  Illu&ioQS 
of  the  Insane;  the  other,  the  medico-legal  question  of  their  Coo- 
finement.     We  shall  give  a  short  account  of  each. 

In  the  first  memoir,  which  was  read  ftt  the  Institute  on  the 
2d  October  1831S,  and  published  in  the  Slst  volume  of  die 
Archives  G^nirales  for  January  J 833,  M.  Esquirol  explaias 
the  diflerence  between  hallucination  and  illusion.  When  an 
insane  patient  fancies  that  an  impression  is  made  on  one  or  all 
of  his  senses,  while  no  external  object  capable  of  producing  any 
such  impression  is  present,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  deaf  man  thinks 
that  he  nears,  or  a  blind  man  that  he  sees,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  it  is  altogether  an  inteUectual  phenomenon  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  sense  to  which  it  refers.  The  ancients  had 
observed' this  so  far  as  it  had  a  inference  to  sight,  and  had  given 
it  the  name  of  vieion.  But  M.  Esquirol,  from  an  dknalysis  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  insane,  is  convinced  that  it  its  produced'**  by 
the  action  of  the  brain  re-acting  upon  the  sensations  previ- 
ously received  by  the  other  senses,  as  well  as  by  that  of  sight,^ 
and  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Hallucination.  In  hal- 
lucinations every  tninff  passes  in  the  brain,  the  activity  of 
which  is  so  great  that  the  images  recalled  by  the  memory  ar^e 
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endued  in^ith  form' and  reality  without  the  aid  of  the  senses. 
^  In  illusions,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensibility  of  the  netvous  eK- 
tremiiies  is  excited,  the  senses  are  active,  and  actual  impressions 
produce  the  reaction  of  the  brain;  This  reaction  being  und^r 
the  influence  of  the  ideas  and' passions  which  gOvei'n  the  in- 
sane, they  are  deceived  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  their  ac- 
tual sensations.  Illusions  are  not  uncommon  in  a  state  of  healthy 
but  reason  dissipates  them.^  The  illusions  of  the  insane  nrny 
arise  either  from  the  internal  or  external  senses.  In  illurstfft^ 
iron  of  the  above  M.  Esquirol  details  several  very  interesting 
cases,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  conclusions. 

''  \st.  That  illusions  are  caused  by  internal  and  external  sensa- 
tiohs.  ... 

"  2«t  That  they  at6  the  reAsult  of  the  sentient  extremities,  and  of 
the  reaction  of  the  nervbun  centre:* 

'^  9d^  That  they  are  as  often  caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  in- 
ternal as  by  that  of  the  external  senses. 

''  4/Ay  That  they  cannot  l^e  confounded  with  hallucinations  (vi- 
sions) since  in  the  latter  cases  the  brain  only  is  excited* 

"  Bihf  That  illusions  lead  the  judgment  astray  respecting  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  impressions  actually  received,  and  urge  the 
insane  to  acts  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others. 

**  6th,  That  sex,  education,  profession,  and  habits,  \yy  modifyinff 
llie  reaction  of  the  brain,  modify  also  the  character  of  the  illusions. 
' '  ''  7/A,  Hiat  illusions  assume  the  character  of  the  passions  and  of 
the  ideas  which  govern  tJie  insane.  ' 

^*  hth,  That  reason  dissipates  the  lUndons  of  the  man  of  sotihd 
mind,  whilst  it  is  not  powerful  enough  to  destroy  those  of  the  in- 
sane."—Pp.  26, 27.  ♦  '     '  .  .  .     .  f       .    >: 

The  second  paper,  the  subject  Of  which  is  of  more  practical 
importance,  was  presented  to  the  Institute, '1st  October  IS33,' 
and  published  in  the  Jhnaiea  tPffyigieney  &c.  As  the  halin^ 
einations  and  illusions  of  insane  patientsTreqoenfly  hnrry  them 
into  the  commission  of  acts  which  would  be  criminal  if  com^ 
mitted  by  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  reason,  it  is  necessary,- 
both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  security  of  those  surround-, 
hig  them,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  rights  as  free 
agents  so  long  as  they  are  subject  to  their  unhappy  malady. 
Now  the  question  is,  what  it  is  that  justifies  the  suspension  «f 
the  rights  of  an  individual  f  and  in  this  respect  the  laws  of  alt 
countries  are  defective^  perhaps  necessarily  so.  All  legislatures 
have  lodged  in  the  magistrates  the  power  of  arresting  such  of 
the  insane  as  disturb  the  general  tranquillity ;  but  this  Seems  to 
be  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  not  for  the  security  of  the 
person  and  fortone  of  the  patient.  In  Great  Britun  this  is 
left  entirely  to  the  family  or  nearest  of  kin  of  the  insane,  who  by 
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an  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  England,  or  to  (he 
Sheriff  of  the  county  in  Scotland,  supported  by  the  necessary  me^ 
dical  evidence^  ma^  deprive  him  both  of  the  management  of  hi» 
property  and  of  his  personal  liberty.  But  these  public  officers 
do  not,  and  in  fact  canaot,  exercise  any  power  over  the  subse* 
quent  treatment  of  an  insane  patient,  unless  it  be  to  see  that 
a  certain  portion  of  his  property  is  set  aside  for  his  mainte- 
nance, and  that  the  rest  is  not  dissipated  by  mismanagement^ 
neglect,  or  actual  fraud.  If  this,  however,  be  attended  to,  the 
patient  may  be  placed  in  any  licensed  asylum,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  treatment  the  most  opposite  to  that  calculated  to  in- 
sure his  recovery,  provided,  at  the  stated  visits  of  the  commis- 
sioners, nothing  can  be  detected  contrary  to  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest,  and 
must  be  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  unprincipled  relatives  of  an 
unfortunate  lunatic,  that  he  should  ever  recover  ;  and  hence,  so 
far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  they  may,  and  probably  will,  select 
for  his  retreat  a  place  of  all  others  the  worst  calculated  to  pro^ 
duce  any  amendment.  We  know  for  a  fact,  that  the  care  of  the 
insane  is  occasionally  undertaken  by  individuals,  whose  deplor- 
able  ignorance  of  the  human  mind  totally  disqualifies  them  for 
the  due  government  even  of  their  own  children ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  patient  rendered  infinitely 
worse  by  unfeeling  treatment,  and  more  frequently  by  injudi- 
cious management.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  mention 
instances ;  but  this  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  as  every  physician  in . 
active  practice  must  have  met  with  many.  These  remarks 
apply  to  what  are  called  private  mad-houses,  and  by  no  meana 
to  the  public  hospitals,  or  such  establishments  as  the  Retreat 
at  Yorlc,  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  all  or  at  least 
most  of  which  we  have  opportunities  of  knowing  that  matters 
are  placed  on  an  excellent  footing.  We  have  not  alluded  to 
the  interest  which  the  keepers  of  private  houses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  insane  have  in  retarding,  or  at  least  not  accelerating, 
the  cure  of  those  confided  to  their  care,  as  this  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  reflects  for  one  moment  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  include  in  one 
sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  all  private  establishments 
for  the  reception  of  the  insane.  Our  object  is  simply  to  show 
the  great  probability  there  is  of  their  being  converted  into 
sources  of  evil ;  and  that  this  is  their  tendency  so  long  as  they 
may  be  licensed  without  any  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
superintendent,  will  hardly  be  denied  after  the  mass  of  evidence 
that  has  been  collected  on  the  subject  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  subject,  however,  is  too  important  to  be  discussed  inci- 
denuUy  in  a  notice  of  this  kind.     We  shall  uke  an  early  op- 
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portuiiity  of  stating  at  length  our.  views  on  this  and  some  other 
kindred  topics. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  restraint  to  which  insane  patients 
are  subjected.  The  one  consists  in  confining  the  patient  at 
home,  depriving  him  of  the  administration  of  his  fortune,  and 
forcing  him  to  submit  to  the  regimen  and  treatment  which 
may  be  deemed  best  adapted  to  his  case.  The  second,  which 
18  the  isolation  or  sequestration  of  the  French,  is  much  more 
complete.  The  patient  is  withdrawn  from  all  his  habits,  re- 
moved from  his  home,  separated  from  his  family,  friends,  and 
domestics,  surrounded  with  strangers,  and  forced  to  change 
his  manner  of  living.  Now  the  object  of  con6nement  being 
first  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring  himself  and  others, 
and  next  to  modify  nis  understanding  and  affections  by  remov- 
ing all  those  objects  with  which  morbid  ideas  might  be  associ- 
ated, it  is  clear  that  the  first  plan  fulfils  the  indications  very 
imperfectly,  while  the  second  may  be  carried  out  to  the  utter- 
most* 

**  The  question  of  confinement  is  entwined  with  the  dearest  inte- 
rests of  man,  considered  as  an  invalid^  and  as  a  member  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  of  society.  Hence  arises  the  importance  of  a  disease 
which  exposes  him  who  is  attacked  by  it  to  be  separated  from  the 
dearest  objects  of  his  affections^  to  be  contradicted  in  his  wishes, 
and  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  his  civil  rights  and  of  his  liberty. 
Hence  arises  also  the  responsibility  of  the  medical  man  Who  is  called 
upon  to  pronounce  whether  an  individual  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
his  natural  rights." — Pp.  SO,  31. 

M.  Esquirol  first  considers  the  question  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  and  then  points  out  the  restrictions  under  which  it 
ought  to  be  authorized  by  law.  These  questions  are  import, 
ant  In  France  alone,  there  are  15,000  indrviduals  deprived 
of  their  civil  and  political  rights  and  liberty  without  legal  au- 
thority. 

We  cannot  follow  M.  Esquirol  through  all  his  reasonings 
supported  by  cases,  by  which  he  proves  that  the  insane  ought 
to  be  confined.  We  must  therefore  be  content  with  stating 
his  conclusions. 

"  The  insane  ought  to  be  confined. — 1.  For  their  own  se- 
curity, for  that  of  their  families,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order. 

"  9.  To  remove  them  from  the  influence  of  the  external  causes 
which  have  produced  their  disorder,  and  may  be  likely  to  protract 
it 

'*  S.  To  overcome  their  resistance  to  curative  means. 

"  4.  To  submit  (subject)  them  to  a  regimen  appropriated  to  their 
situation.     And, 
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''  5.  To  make  them  resume  their  moral  aod  infcellectual  hatrita." 
— P.71. 

It  does  not  follow,however,  that  coDfioement  ought  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  all  insane  persons;  "  for  if  the  delirium  is  partial  or  tran- 
sitory ;  if  it  relates  only  to  objects  of  indifference,  and  is  unaccom- 
panied with  violent  passions ;  if  the  patient  has  no  aversion  to  hia. 
home,  nor  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  lives^  and  his  delirium  is 
independent  of  his  domestic  habits;  if  his  real  or  imaginary  causes 
of  excitement  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  if 
the  fortune  or  life  of  the  patient  or  of  his  friends  are  not  compr6- 
mised,  and  he  submiu  to  the  proper  means  of  core ;  in  all  these 
cases  confinement  may  be  useful^  but  it  is  not  indispensable.    U  the 
patient,  retaining  a  large  proportion  of  his  in^eUecti  has  a  great  at- 
tfichment  to  his  relations,  it  is  to  i;>9  feared  that  confinement  ipigbt 
aggi^yate,the  disease/'— Pp-  73,  74.  ...... 

^  On  the  oontrary,  confinement  is  necessary  in  manias  mono- 
mania  when  the  patient  i«  actuated  by  pride,  lovey  or  jealousjr ; 
in  if^pemania  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  conmit  suicide ;  in 
fatuity  when  the  presence  of  the  patient  might  injure  others* 
Though  there  is  no  hope  that  idiots  will  be  improved  by  con- 
finement,  it  is  neverth^ess  necessary  lo  preserve  them  from  ac- 
cidents, ill  usage,  -and  from  being  made  the  instruments  of  the 
wicked  for  criminal  purposes.  As  a  general  rule  the  insane 
poor  ought  to  be  confined,  because  otherwise  they  have  little 
chance  of  r^ei ving  the  necessary  attention.  Confinement  ought 
to  be  triechin  all  cases  where  the  patient  has  been  treated  un- 
successfully for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  at  home. 

How  lone  confinement  ought  to  oe  continued  is  a  question 
very  difficult  to  solve.  It  is  ascertained,  however,  that  more 
patients  have  suffered  from  being  dismissed  too  soon  than  from 
being  detained  longer  than  neccb&ary,  and  in  these  circumstan- 
ces the  practitioner,  when  there  is  any  doubt,  can  have  no  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  course  most  prudent  to  pursue.  Indeed,  from 
all  that  we  have  seen,  we  are  convinced,  that  if  the  patient  be 
in  reality  restored  to  his  reason,  his  beii^  detained  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  longer,  under  the  pretext  of  improving  his  bodily 
health,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  perfectly  well  among  his 
friends,  will  have  no  bad  e^t  upon  him,  provided  he  be  treat- 
ed like  a  rational  being,  and  separated  from  those  wbo  have 
not  wholly  recovered  their  senses. 

We  have  now  briefly  noticed  the  more  interesting  parts  of 
this  volume.  .  The  conclusion  of  the  second  paper  has  a  refe- 
rence to  the  law  of  France ;  but  there  are  several  remarks  which 
are  applicable  to  the  state  of  mattertfin  this  country,  for  which, 
however,  we  cannot  niak^  room. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  a  class  of  cases,  which,  though  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
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productive  of  most  serious  evils  both  to  the  unfortunate  objects 
and  Aeir  relations,  aeem  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  instances 
4)f  ance  thaii  of  disease.  .  We  aliudeto  habitual  drunkards,  in- 
dividuals'subject  to  periodical  fits  ot  an  unconquerable  desire 
for  asdent  qnrita,  •&& 

Now  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  unfortu- 
nate  beings  onght  to  besconfined  in  an  aaylum,  it  doea  appear 
to  UB  that  it  would  be  ezteenely  desirable  that  there  should  be 
oertaio  housesof  refuge  to  which  they  might  be  sent.  It  is  quite 
unavailing  to  propose  mord- restraint  in  these  cases,  especially 
ID  those  of  periodioal  fits  of«  drinkia^.  We  have  known  in- 
stances of  nen  of  strong  and  weil^cultivated  minds,  who,  when 
not  under  the 'fit,  lived  most  abstemious  lives^  being  in  fact  per- 
fect waier-drinkers^  but  who^  twice  or  three  .times  in  the  year, 
would  indu^efbr  perhaps  one,  two,  or^ven  three  days  in  intou- 
catingliquorstoan  extent  hardly  equalled  by  the  veriest  sot.  The 
moment,  however,  that  they  were  saturated  they  would  return 
at  once  to  their  usual  pursuits,  perhaps  with  renewed  vigour, 
and  loathe  intoxicating  liquors  till  the  fit  returned.  Since  ipany 
of  these  individuala  are  perfectly  aware  of  this  fit  coming  on 
them,  and  take  such  measures  as  they  have  in  their  power  to 
avoid  exposure,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  their  being  trans- 
ferred at  the  commencement  of  the  attack- to  a  housesof  refuge 
would  cut  the  fit  short,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may  in  respect  to  the  clafs  just  mentioned,  habitual  drunk- 
ardsoan  be  looked  uponmerely  aainsane;  and,  though  the  insanity 
be  so  far  voluntary,  it  is  but  right  that  their  relations  and  the 
public  should  be  protected  against  their  evil  acts.  The  law 
naakes  no  aliowanoe  for  intoxication  either  in  criminal  or  civil 
cases,  except  in  the  latter,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  person 
profiting  by  the  act  of  the  intoxicated  party  was  the  causa  of 
the  intoxication.  This  is  quite  correct,  tn  as  much  as  it  would 
put  an  end  to  all  security,  if  a  person  might  .coraMiit  with  im- 

S unity,  provided  he  first  got  drunk,  an  act  which  he  would  not 
are  to.  do  if  sober.  But  the  case  isidifferent  when  a  man  is 
notoriously  an  habitual  drunkard ;  and.  though  itonay  be  ex- 
pedient that  he  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts  till  he  be  in- 
tes<Ucted».we  conceive  that  it  would  be  but  just  to  his.  family, 
and  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  public,  to  vest  the  right 
of  interdiction  in  some  of  the  constituted  legal  authorities.  We 
have.no  doubt  that  the  very  knowledge  of  such  a  power  being 
in.existence  would.operate  beneficially  on  maiiy.i> 

Tbistopinioa  of  ours  is  neither  new  nor  impracticable.  In 
the  slate  of  New  York  the  law  places  the  property  and  per- 
son of  an  habitual  drunkard  under  the  care  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  may  at  any  time  call  upon 
that  oiBcer  to  exercise  his  power.     If  the  person  consider  him- 
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self  aggrieved,  his  case  may  be  investigated  by  mx  freeholders^ 
the  declaration  of  whose  opinion  is  held  to  be  prima  Jbde  evi- 
dence. There  is  at  least  one  case  on  record  in  England,  where 
a  commission  of  lunacy  was  supported  against  an  individual 
who  when  sober  was  a  very  sensible  man,  but,  being  generally 
intoxicated,  was  incapable  of  managing  bis  affairs. 

Besides  habitual  and  periodical  drunkards  there  are  others 
who  would  be  fit  objects  for  reception  into  a  house  of  refuge, 
which  we  cannot  particularize  here.  We  shall,  however,  take 
an  early  opportunity  o€  discussing  the  whole  subject  at  large. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  state  that  Mr  Liddell  has  performed 
an  important  service  in  introducing  in  an  English  dress  to  the 
notice  of  British  practitioners,  the  interesting  papers  of  which 
we  have  just  given  an  account,  and  which,  but  for  his  industry, 
might  have  failed  to  attract  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 


Art.  V II.— A  Series  of  Twenty  Plates,  iUustraiing the  Causes 
of  Displacement  in  the  Various  Fractures  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Extremities.  By  G.  W.  Hind,  Member  of  the  R.  C.  S.  L. 
formerly  House-Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 
London,  1835.     Large  4to.     Pp.  48. 

Thkse  lithographic  engravings  are  exceedingly  excellent  il- 
lustrations  of  the  causes  of  displacement  in  the  most  important 
varieties  of  fracture  incident  to  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  anatomical  sui^eon  that  these  osuses  de^ 
pend  chiefly  on  the  action  of  the  various  muscles ;  and  that,  ac- 
cording as  the  fracture  is  situate,  in  relation  to  the  insertion  i^ 
some  of  the  principal  muscles  attached  to  the  bone,  will  be  the 
position  of  the  fragments  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  limb  generally. 

An  important  problem  in  the  patbok>gy  of  fractures  thus 
arises ; — namely,  to  determine,  in  any  given  case  of  fracture,  the 
situation,  direction,  and  extent  of  which  is  specified,  what  ought 
to  be  the  position  of  the  fragments ;  and,  conversely,  the  nature 
and  degree  of  displacement  of  any  fractured  bone  or  bones  being 
specified,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  situation,  direction,  and  ex- 
tent of  the  fracture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  from  correct 
anatomical  considerations,  to  determine  theoretically  the  first 
proposition  of  the  problem  now  enunciated;  and  if  we  cannot 
always  determine  the  second  question  in  the  same  manner,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  we  can  undersund  these  displacements  by 
no  other  means,  than  by  adverting  carefully  to  the  situation  and 
direction  of  the  fracture  in  relation  to  the  muscles  attached  to, 
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and  operatiDg  on  the  two  fragments.  It  is,  indeed,  tfae  most  in. 
stnictive  plan  to  combine  both  methods, — to  keep  our  anatomi- 
cal facts  in  constant  alliance  with  those  afforded  by  the  pheno- 
mena  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  actual  fractures. 

This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  duty  undertakea  by  Mr  Hind, 
who  gives  views  of  the  displacements  which  have  occurred  in 
actual  fractures  in  the  bones  of  the  living  body,  and  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  muscles ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  completely  the  displacements  represented  in  these  figures 
accord  with  the  conclusions  which  result  from  anatomical  prin- 
ciples only. 

The  surgical  student,  however,  is  not  left  to  the  information 
communicated  by  the  figures,  for  understanding  the  various  dis- 
placements and  their  causes ;  but  Mr  Hind  has  explained  with 
much  attention  and  perspicuity  the  anatomical  and  mechanical 
causes  of  displacement.  In  conclusion,  we  recommend  this  work 
very  strongly  to  the  attention  of  our  surgical  readers,  as  one  of 
great  utility,  and  without  which,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prac- 
tise their  profession  satisfactorily. 


Abt.  VIII. — Principlea  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy^ 
adapted  to  the  Elements  of  M.  Andbal,  and  to  the  CycUn 
pedia  of  Practical  Medicine j  being  a  complete  Series  of  Co-' 
loured  Lithographic  Drawings  from  originals  by  the  Au-* 
thor ;  with  Descriptions  and  summary  allusions  to  Cases^ 
Symptoms^  Treatment,  (J*c.  Designed  to  constitute  an  Ap» 
pendiof  to  Works  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  to  facilitate 
the  Study  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  in  connection  with  Symp- 
toms.  By  J.  Hope,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Physician  to  the  St 
Mary-le- Bonne  Infirmary,  &c.  London,  1834.  Large  8vo. 
264  Lithographic  Engravings. 

W£  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  use  of  delineations  in  communicating  and  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy. It  is  manifest  that  in  all  instances  in  which  the  shape  or 
configuration  of  organs  is  much  changed,  where  their  intimate 
structure  is  palpably  altered,  and  where  manifest  change  of  their 
colour  has  taken  place,  it  becomes  in  some  degree  necessary,  in 
order  to  communicate  correct  notions  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  these  changes,  to  have  recourse  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and 
the  assistance  of  faithful  colouring.  The  necessity  of  this  me- 
thod  of  proceeding  is  still  more  forcibly  felt  by  the  pathologist 
when  he  wishes  to  retain  accurate  and  faithful  records  of  morbid 
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changes  not  often  observed,  and  where  he  is  anxioas  toenpkgr 
many  different  forms,  and  indiyidoaleaamples  of  moriiid  changes 
in  order  to  establish  general  prindplea,  and  obviate  the  chanoe 
of  fallacy  from  written  desoriplions  abme..  In  this  manner  de- 
lineations of  morbid  fiarts  ftciUtate^at  once  the.  task  of  the  teacher 
in  oMnmunicating,  and.  the  labour  of  the  pujnl  in  acquiring  the 
requisite  knowledge. 

It  is  chiefly  with  these  views  that  Dr  Hope  has  published  the 
work  before  us.  To  iUustrase  the  great  leading  psinctplea  of 
morbid  anatomy,  and  to  eaphun  the  eSects  of  morbid  actios  in 
the  various  textures  of  the  numan  body,  he  has  here  collected 
a  well- chosen  series  of  representations  of  the  most  frequmitond 
important  lesions  found  upon  dissection. 

In  the  arrangement  of  these  representations  Dr  Hope  informs 
us,  that  he  fbUows  that  of  the  oigans.  But  as  we.  do  nofc  per- 
ceive very  clearly  the  particular  mode  of  arrangement  of  theor* 
gans  adopted  by  the  author,  we  shall  mention  shorlfy  thenotual 
method  followed. 

Beginning  with  the  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  Dr 
Hope  distinguishes  them  into  two  divisions, — ^the^first  those  of 
the  Pulmonic  Parenchyma  or  substance  ;  the  second  those  of  the 
Air-passages  embracing  bronchial  inflammation. 

These  subjects  occupy  the  first  eight  delineations  in  a  series  of 
£fty-three  figures. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Heart  are  illustrated  in  the  next  division, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  figures  ia  fonr  engnavinga 

To  these  succeeds  a  third  division  of  the  work,  devoted  to 
Diseases  of  the  Liver,  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consist- 
ing of  diseases  of  the  Hepatic  Parenchyma^  and  the  second  the 
affections  of  the  Biliary  Apparatus.  This  extensive  and  compli- 
cated subject  is  illustrated  in  four  engravings,  presenting  forty- 
eight  figures  of  various  forms  of  diseased  structure. 

A  fourth  general  division  is  that  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ali- 
mentary Canal  below  the  Diaphragm.  To  the  iUustration  of  this 
complicated  department,  with  the  Diseases  of  the  PeriUmeum^ 
Dr  Hope  has  devoted  twelve  plates,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
different  figures. 

The.  Diseases  of  the  Female  Oigans  of  Generation  are  next 
illustrated  under  the  three  heads  of  Diseases  of  die.Ovaries,  Dis- 
eases of  the  W<Mnb,  and  Diseases  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes.  Of 
these  subjects  the  author  delineates  fourteen  examples, 
.  The  representatbns  of  the  morbid  states  incident  to  the  or- 
gans now  mentioned  are  followed  by  those  devoted  to  .the  illus- 
tration of  the  diseases  .of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  those  of 
the  spleen,  i 

In  the  last  division  of  the  work  we  find  the  delineations  of  the 
principal  morbid  states  incident  to  the  brain  and  spinal  chord. 
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^ttcb  is  a  view  of  the  method  of  arraDgement  adopted  by  Dr 
Hope  in  the  present  work.  We  cannot  pretend^^  say  that  we 
understand  very  clearly  the  mutual  relations  of  its  different  parts 
or  the  general  spirit  of  the  whole ;  and  upon  this  part  of  the 
work,  therefore,  we  shall  offer  no  opinion.  It  is  requisite,  never- 
theless, that  we  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  manner  in 
which  Dr  Hope  has  performed  the  task  he  has  undertaken^ 

The  examples  of  morbid  actions  and  changes  of  structure  are, 
upcm  the  whole,  well  selected.  They  are  in  general  well-mark- 
ed or  exquisite  specimens  of  the  .diseases  illustrated ;  and  their 
physical  and  optical  characters,  so  far  as  colour  and  shading  go, 
are  faithfully  represented.  It  is  true  that  in  many  examples 
we  recognize  what  is  called  high-colouring,  and  -in  others  we 
find  some  stifiness  of  outline,  for  instance,  in  the  delineations 
of  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes ;  and  ip  some  of  the 
figures  iUustrating  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  those  of  the 
kidneys.  But  we  have  seen  so  many  varieties  of  these  degrees 
of  colouring,  and  we  are  so  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  re- 
presenting them  wiUi  accuracy,  thai  here  there  is  no  just  ground 
for  blame ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  we  do  not  propose  to  make 
anyi  In  short,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  this  work,  and  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  the  objects  illustrated  by  the  gra- 
phic powers  of  the  pencil,  we  tliink  there  is  every  ground  for  com- 
mendation, and  many  for  thanks  to  Dr  Hope  for  bis  perseverance 
and  industry  in  presenting  so  useful  a  work  to  the  profession. 

In  some  parts  we  observe  a  larger  proportion  of  illustrative 
figures  than  in  others.  Thus,  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  have  naturally  occupied  a  large  proportion  of  the  figures 
of  the  present  work.  Those  of  the  liver  and  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal  have  also  engrossed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
work.  Those  on  the  morbid  changes  incident  to  the  brain  and 
Spinal  chord,  though  less  numerous,  afford  a  fair  view  of  the 
most  usual  and  important  lesions  of  that  part  of  the  human 
frame. 

In  the  descriptive  details,  Dr  Hope  has  studied  principally 
to  refer  to  the  work  of  M.  Andral,  and  the  pathological  depart- 
ment  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Though  this 
circumstance  may  seem  to  render  the  work  rather  an  illustrative 
commentary  upon  these  treatises,  the  explanations  are  sufficiently 
fiiU  and  minute  to  make  it  intelligible  by  itself. 

In  conckisi(m,  this  work  is  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  student  in  the  study  of  the  effects  of  morbid  action,  and 
must  be  also  higMy  usefil  to  the  country  practitioner,  whose 
opportunities  for  preserving  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
morbid  anatomy  are  necessarily  limited. 
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Aet.  IX. — Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  Robbrt 
E.  Grakt,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.E.,  &c.  Professor  of  Compara* 
tive  Anatomy  and  Zoology  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
Lecturer  on  Human  Physiology. 

Part  Firsty  containing  Osteology^  Ligaments^  and  Muscles^ 
iUuatrated  with  65  Wood-cuts. 

Fart  Second^  containing  the  Muscular  and  Nervous  Systems^ 
illustrated  with  32  Wood-cuts,  Pp.  244. 

Though  we  rarely  attempt  to  notice  any  work  in  the  course 
of  publication  only,  we  think  it  is  proper  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  English  student. to  the  present,  as  one  calculated,  by  its 
philosophical  method  and  elementary  character,  to  supply  a  great 
chasm  in  the  literature  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  this 
country. 

Excepting,  indeed,  the  short,  and  rather  in  some  respects 
meager,  though  very  accurate  compendium  of  our  revered 
teacher,  Mr  Fyfe,  the  English  language  possesses  no  original 
work  on  comparative  anatomy.  The  voluminous  and  expensive 
publication  of  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home,  though  containing 
much  interesting  and  instructive  matter,  we  must  regard  not  as 
a  system,  but  as  a  series  of  essays  on  different  subjects  in  xoo- 
tomy,-«-all  a  great  deal  too  difliise  and  prolix  for  giving  the  stu- 
dent a  succinct  and  connected  view  of  the  facts  of  comparative 
anatomy,  and  the  laws  of  organisation  to  be  established  thereon. 

In  attempting  to  supply  the  defect  now  mentioned,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Dr  Grant  will  render  a  most  im« 
porlant  and  acceptable  service  to  the  student  of  animal  anatomy 
and  physiology.  His  general  method  is  to  begin  with  the  struc- 
ture in  those  classes  which  are  conceived  to  be  simplest  and 
therefore  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  to  proceed  progressively  to 
those  in  which  the  organization  indicates  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity and  refinement,  and  consequently  formation  according  to 
a  more  elevated  type. 

The  two  parts  now  before  us  contain  ihe  outlines  of  the  ana- 
tomical history  of  the  osteology,  the  desmology,  the  myology,  and 
the  neuroli^  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  four  separate  chapters. 

In  the  first  chapter,*which  is  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
skeleton,  the  osseous  system  or  the  organs  of  support,  Dr  Grant 
treats  successively  of  this  part  of  the  animal  frame.  Is/,  in  the 
Radiated  or  Cyclo-Neurose  Classes  i  2d,  in  the  Articulated  or 
Diplo-Neurose  Classes ;  -  3c/,  in  the  Molluscous  or  Cyclo-Gan- 
gliated ;  and  4/A,  and  lastly,  in  the  different  divisions  of  the 
Vertebrated  Classes.     This  chapter  is  necessarily  lengthened  ; 
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and  the  author  gives  a  minute  and  accurate,  as  well  as  a  philo. 
sophical  view,  of  the  various  forms  which  the  organs  of  support 
and  protection  present  in  the  various  tribes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

In  a  shorter  chapter,  Dr  Grant  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
organic  means  by  which  the  component  parts  of  the  skeleton  are 
connected  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  general  mass. 

From  the  organs  of  support,  the  passive  instruments  ef  motion 
and  protection,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  the  examination  of 
the  muscles,  the  active  agents  of  motion.  As  the  possession  of 
organs  of  this  description  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of 
animal  life,  and  as  they  assume  great  varieties  of  form  in  the 
different  tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  author  devotes  a 
larger  space  to  the  anatomical  history  of  these  organs.  In  this 
part  of  his  subject  he  observes  the  same  order  as  in  treating  of 
the  bones,— explaining  first  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles  in  the 
lowest  and  most  simple  forms  of  animal  existence,  as  the  Ra- 
diated and  Articulated  Classes,  and  proceeding  by  the  Mollus- 
cous to  the  examination  of  the  muscular  system  in  the  different 
orders  of  the  Vertebrated  Classes. 

The  Nervous  System  is  the  next,  the  possession  of  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  actions  of  animals ;  and  the  anato- 
mical history  of  this  naturally  foHows  that  of  the  muscles.  After 
a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  structure  and  physical 
characters  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  Dr  Grant  proceeds 
to  consider  the  various  forms  under  which  this  system  appears 
in  the  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  this  exposition,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chap- 
ter, the  author  observes  the  same  order  as  in  treating  of  the  ske- 
leton and  muscles;  beginning  with  the  animals  of  the  most 
simple  construction,  viz.  the  Radiated  and  Articulated,  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards  to  the  Vertebrated  classes. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  explains  his  subject,  we  may  say  in  general 
that  Dr  Grant,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  present  specimen, 
promises  to  be  successful  in  preparing  a  useful  and  instructive 
guide  to  the  student  of  zootomy.  In  a  subject  so  extensive  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  select  those  facts  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  impress  general  principles ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  is 
nevertheless  necessary  not  to  be  so  general  as  to  sacrifice  all  de- 
tail, communicate  loose  or  erroneous  ideas,  ^and  render  the  work 
useless  as  a  didactic  treatise.  Two  evils  are  thus  in  the  compo- 
sition of  such  a  work  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  the  one  of  tedi- 
ous and  unprofitable  minuteness,  the  other  of  brief  obscurity  and 
vague  and  unintelligible  general  descriptions.  Both  extremes, 
we  think,  are  hitherto  well  avoided ;  and  we  trust  that  Dr  Grant 
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wiH  in  the  subsequent  course  of  his  work  observe  the  same  happy 
medium.      •  *  « •      '  '    i      i    . 

The  woodcuts,  which  are  very  accurate  and  bedutifol,  afford 
great  assistance  in  rendering  the  descriptive  details  intelligible. 


Art.  X. — 1.  OsiervoMumi  JntropO'Zootamico^Fisialogiche  di 
Bartolomeo  Pakizza,'P.  O.  di  Notomia  Umana,  nelP  J.  R. 
Universitit  di  Pavia.  Pavia,  1830.  Small  folio,  with  ten 
Copperplates.  Anihropo^Zootomica-Physvoihgical  Observa- 
tions^-    By  Bahtu^omxw  Panisba,  Professor  of  Human 

*    Anatomy  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Pavia. 

2.  S&pra  it  Sysiema  lAn/htico  dei  Reiiili^  Richerche' Zooiomi^ 
eke  di  Bart.  Panizza,  &c.  Pavia,  1833.  Large  folio,  with 
six  Copperplates.  Zootomical  Researches  on  the  LympluUic 
System  of  Reptiles.     By  Bartholomew  Panuza,  &c. 

Wb  have  for  some  time  been  desirous  to  lay  belbre  our  readers 
a  summary  of  the  very  valuable  information  contained  in  the 
above-mentbned  worktf  of  Professor  PaniaKa.  The  last  of  them 
is  entirely  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  Lymphatic  Sya^ 
tem  of  Reptiles ;  the  first  consists,  in  great  part,  of  observations  on 
the  Lymphatic  System  of  Man  and  Wanrm-blooded  Animals,  but 
it  also  contains  an  account  of  original  observations  by  the  author 
on  some  other  subjects.*  It  is  our  intention,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  parts  of  Professor  Paniasa^s 
investiffadons  which  relate  to  the  Lymphatic  System  of  Man  and 
Animals. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  patient  researches  and  accurate 
dissections  of  Monro,  Meckel,  Hewson,  Mascagni,  and  the  vi^ 
rious  other  anatomists  who  pursued  this  path  of  inquiry  with  so 
much  success  during  the  last  century,  had  left  comparatively  little 
to  be  done  in  this  department  of  anatomy :  But  the  necessity 
of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  distribution 
of  die  lymphatics  that  has  been  experienced  by  those  who  hav^ 
of  latebeen  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  functions  6f  these 
vessels,  has  again  attracted  attention  to  the  subject,  and  baa  cal- 
led forth  several  very  valuable  memoirs.^  Among  these  the  works 
of  Fohmann  and  Panisza  unquestionably  hdd  the  highest  place. 

*  This  work  ooniitU  of  tax  dmpCen.  The  fint  tektcf  to  the  itructore  of  the  pe- 
nis in  TMioui  animali ;  the  second  to  the  stractnre  of  the  lymphatic  ressels  in  the 
mule  organs  of  reproduction;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  to  the  discussion  of  Tanous 
points  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  man  and  animals; 
and  the  sixth  to  the  stmcture  of  the  skin  Ml  mucous  roembiane. . 
f  'ilie  following  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  die  more  important 
I.  The  essay  by  Tiederoann  and  Gmelm  on  the  manner  in  which  substances  pass 
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'  Those  of  PaniBs*,  with  which  we  are*  at  prcteenl  nioiw  tmino* 
lately  coneerned,  forn  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  minute  ana- 
toRfieal Tefteareh  with  which  weare  acquaiiiled;  they  exhibit  a 
profound  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  authot  of  what  had  pre* 
▼iottslybeen  ascertained  respecting  his  salnect,  a  clear  apprecia* 
tion  of  thei^ints  Tequirmg*  farther  elnddation,  and  great  skill  in 
conducting  the  laborious  and  delicate*  operations  necessary  in  an 
investigation  of  this  kind.  They  contain  many  observations  en- 
tirely newy  and'of  considerable  importance,  both  in  an  anatoai* 
cal  and  physiological  point  of  Tiew ;  and  it  isno  small Tccom^ 
mendation  of  these  works  that  they  are  iflostrsted  by  the  most 
beautiful  plates,  designed  and  engraved  in  the  best  style- 
There  is  perhaps  no  subject  Vbich  illnstrates'  more  clearly  the 
dependence  of  sound  physiological  viewsv'upon  »;carrect  know* 
ledge  of  anatomical  structure,  than  the  one  at  present  under  con« 
sideration ;  for  it  may  be  affirmed  that  many  of  the  deductions 
hitherto  made  with  r^ard'tothe  function  of  absorptioo  have 
been  rendered  imperftct,  and  some  of  them*  quite- erroneous^ 
merely  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  course  and  distribution  of 
theabsorbent  vessels.  '     «. 

'  The  more  important  topics  connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
absorbent'systeu),  updnrnich  information  is  at  presentdesiraUe^ 
and  10  which  the  attentmn^of  Professor  Panissa  has  been  di. 
rected  in  the  works  before  us,  seetn  to  be  the  following.  I.  The 
iftode  in  which  the  lacteal  or  lymphatic  vessels  commence  or  take 
their  origin  fr6m  the  dUTerent  textsres  of  animals ;  the  structure 
of  the  smallest  absorbent  vessels  ahd  their  connection  with  the 
blood-vessels  and  parenchyma  of  different  organs  and  textures, 
including  the  question,  whether  the  minute  lymphatics  spring 
from  or  give  rise  to  capillary  blood-vessels  ?  2.  The  relation  of 
the  lymphatic  absorbents  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands  pro^ 
per,  as  the  kidney,  testicle,  &c*  S.  The  question,  whether  the 
larger  Ivmphatio  or  lacteal  vessels  inosculate  directly  with  the 
larger  blood-vessels,  and  more  especially  with  the  veins  P  4.  The 
atructure^f  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  communications  alleged  to  exist  hetween  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels  and  the  veins  in  the  interior  of  these  glands. 

1.  The  manner  in  which  the  smaller  lymphatic  and  lacteal 
absorbent  vessels  take  their  origin  in  the  substance  of  different 
textures,  or  upon  the  surface  of  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  is 


hito  the  Blood  from  the  Stomach  and  rnteiitine.  Heidelberg,  1820.  2.  The  ettay 
by  Fohmann  on  the  coromuntcatioiu  of  the  lymphatic  reiiels  with  the  reins,  Hei- 
delberg, 1821 ;  and  his  admirable  work  on  the  Lymphatic  System  of  Fishes,  Heidel- 
herg,  1827.  3.  The  memoir  of  Lauth  of  Strasburg  on  the  Lymphatic  System  of 
Birds,  published  yi  1824.  4.  The  Phystobgical  akld  Pathologieal  lllustracions  of  thn 
Lymphatic  Sy^em  by  Sign.  Lippi«  which  appeared  at  Ploicnce  in  1825.  5.  Va- 
rious shorter  memoirs  on  different  departments  of  the  sabject,  by  Rosenthal,  Rossi, 
Antomarcht,  Magendie,  and  others. 
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a  subject  which  has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  dexterous  ana- 
tomists, from  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of  these  yessels  to 
the  present  day,  and  we  find  accordingly  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  prevailing  regarding  it.     By  some  the  lymphatics 
are  considered  as  mere  continuations  of  the  minute  arteries, 
and  are  supposed  to  receive  directly  from  them  the  lymph  which 
they  carry  back  to  the  heart.  By  others  the  lymphatics  are  held 
to  communicate  freely  at  their  origin  with  the  'capillary  veins ; 
while  a  third  set  of  experimenters  deny  the  existence  of  any  direct 
inosculation  between  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  the  absorbents, 
and  describe  the  lymphatics  as  beginning  by  open  mouths  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly  in  the  cellular  texture  per* 
vading  all  the  oi^ans,  and  in  cells  conjectured  by  some  to  exist 
between  the  arteries  and  veins.  This  opinion  is  supposed  tode* 
live  especial  support  from  the  manner  in  which  the  lacteals  com* 
mence  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal,— from  the  ceU 
lular  appearance  often  produced  when  the  lymphatics  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  are  finely  injected  with  mercury,— and  firom  the 
mode  oforigin  of  lymphatics  on  the  surfaces  of  serous  membranes^ 
From  the  most  recent  and  accurate  researches,  and.more  espe* 
cially  from  those  of  Paniaza,  we  have  good  reason  to  reject  all 
these  opinions  as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  to  conclude,  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  distal  extremities  of  the  absorbent  vessels  are 
concerned,  these  vessels  are  to  be  considered  as  a  system   in-^^ 
dependent  of  the  blood-vessels  and  neighbouring  textures,  hav- 
ing no  visible  openings  of  communication  with  them,  but  origi- 
nating by  a  minute  net-work  of  vessels,  the  meshes  of  which 
everywhere  communicate  and  are  interwoven  with  one' another. 
The  opinion,  that  the  lacteals  take  their  origin  by  open  extre- 
mities on  ihelintemal  surface  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
and  particularly  from  the  villi  on  that  surface,  has,  from*  its  af- 
fording a  ready  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
absorption  of  the  chyle,  found  a  considerable  number  of  advo- 
cates, who  have  adduced  physiological  experiments  as  well  as 
direct  anatomical  observations  in  its  support,   Lieberkuhn,  Hun- 
ter, Hewson,  Cruikshank,  Hedwig,  and  Bleuland  describe  the 
lacteals  as  opening  through  the  villi  into  the  intestine,  or  at 
least*  they  state  that  the  vilii  are  provided  with  visible  pores, 
which  they  supposed  to  constitute  the  apertures  of  lacteal  vessels. 
Most  observers  indeed  admit,  that,  at  the  root  of,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villi,  (and  more  especially  of  those  which 
are  filled  with  chyle,)  small  lacteal  vessels  appear  very  distinct- 
ly during  the  process  of  absorption  of  the  chyle,  but  there  is 
still  great  doubt  as  to  whether  these  vessels  have  open  mouths 
in  the  villi ;  Rudolphi  and  Alb.  Meckel,  afler  a  v^y  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  villi,  deny  the  existence  of  pores  in  them,  and 
state  that  the  appearance  of  pores  probably  arises  from  certain 
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depresBioiig  existing  on  their  surfaces.  Muller,  in  bis  ktework 
on  physiology,  (Vol.  i.  p.  2256,)  maintaiDs  that  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  intestinal  canal  is  ererywhere  perforated  with  g)o6»* 
set  small  boles,  but  he  is  in  doubt  whethar  these  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  openings  of  the  lacteals,  or  rather  of  mucous 
glands.  In  the  injections  of  the  intestinal  lacteab  by  Fanisza, 
and  these  are,  we  beKeve,  inferior  in  rainutenesa  to  none  that 
have  ever  been  executed,  he  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
several  layers  of  the  smaller  lacteal  vessels  superimposed  on  one 
another.  But  although  many  of  these  mercurial  injections 
were  made  in  animals,  such  as  reptiles,  in  which  there  are  very 
few  valves,  and  in  which  consequent  the  injection  could  be 
made  from  the  trunks  towards  the  smaller  vessels,  none  of  the 
mercury  found  an  issue  into  the  intestine :  and  this  corresponds 
with  the  experiments  previously  performed  by  Fohmann  and 
others,  in  which  various  fluids  injected  into  the  lymphatics 
with  considerable  pressure  could  not  be  forced  through  the 
mucous  membranes.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  passage  of 
bland  fluids  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  into  the  lacteal 
vessels,  affords  a  certain  proof  of  the  open  state  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  lacteals:  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  tlie 
mucous  membrane  is  ruptured,  it  seems  impossible  to  form  any 
conclusion  not  liable  to  objections  from  experiments  made  in 
this  way.  Professor  Miiller,  in  his  exceUait  work  on  Physkh 
logy,  above  referred  to,  (p.  951,)  states,  that  when  we  take  a 
part  of  the  small  gut  of  an  animal  immediately  after  it  is  killed, 
as  of  the  sheep  for  instance,  with  the  meaentery  attached,  and 
throw  warm  milk  into  the  gut,  the  lacteals  are  very  soon  con^ 
pletely  filled  with  the  milk,  just  as  if  they  had  been  injected  by 
means  of  a  syringe, — a  fact  we  have  ourselves  frequently  con- 
firmed by  repetition.  Were  we  to  look  no  fiurther,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  free  passage  of  the  milk  from  the  ca- 
vity of  the  gut  into  the  lacteals  by  the  absorbent  orifices,  but 
when  we  examine  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  minutely, 
we  find  that  membrane  ruptured  in  various  places :  and  from  the 
rapidity  of  tbe  filling  of  the  lacteals,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  milk  or  other  fluid  found  its  way  into  them  through 
these  lacerations. 

In  like  manner,  the  passage  of  air  or  mercury  from  cellular 
texture  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  no  proof  of  thdr  extreaii- 
ties  being  open  in  the  natural  condition,  because  they  are  moat 
probably  broken  during  the  extension  of  the  cellular  texture  by 
the  injected  matter. 

It  may  be  remarited  in  fine,  that  it  is  in  those  injections  of 
the  lacteal  vessels  especially  in  which  the  mercury  or  other  in- 
jected matter  has  run  in  the  fmest  manner,  such  as  those  of  Math 
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cagnr  and  Panicsa,  that  no  orifices  of  these  yessels  are  to  be  dis- 
covered. From  all  these  circumstances,  we  seem  entitled  to  con- 
clude with  these  authors,  that  neither  the  lymphatic  nor  lacteal 
vessels  have  any  open  mouths  on  the  surfaces  of  membranes,  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  textures. 

The  opinions  that  at  one  time  prevailed  respecting  the  va- 
rious modes  in  which  the  arteries  terminate  have  of  late  been 
much  modified  by  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  minute 
blood-vessels,  which  has  followed  the  modem  improvements  of 
the  microscope,  and  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  investi- 
gation. Many  of  the  first  anatomists  now  hold  the  opinion,  that 
the  arteries  have  no  other  known  or  visible  terminations  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  textiures  of  the  body,  than  directly  in  the 
commencing  veins,  or  in  the  capillary  vessels  situated  between 
the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  The  whole  array  of  secretory, 
transpiratory,  and  exhalent  vessels,  formerly  considered  as  de- 
pendences of  the  minute  arteries,  has  now  been  discarded,  or  at 
least  gives  place  very  generally  to  the  opinion,  that  the  various 
matters  separated  from  the  blood  in  the  processes  of  exhalation 
and  secretion  are  not  transmitted  through  visible  tubes  destined 
solely  for  that  purpose,  but  pass  by  transudation  through  invi- 
sible pores  in  the  coats  of  the  small  blood-vessels. 

A  vague  belief  in  some  kind  of  continuity  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels and  lymphatics  has  still,  however,  very  generally  prevailed, 
as  well  probably  on  account  of  alleged  direct  observations  by 
anatodiists  of  the  passage  of  injected  fluids  from  one  set  of  these 
vessels  to  another,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the  connection 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  minute  extremities  of  the  lympha^ 
tics  and  blood-vessels  seemed  to  afford  a  kind  of  explanation, 
however  unsatisfactory,  of  various  physiological  facts  connected 
with  the  absorption  of  lymph  and  the  moulding  of  the  form  of 
the  body.  It  is  well  known  to  anatomists  that  fluids  holding 
difierent  colouring  matters  in  solution  may  be  made  to  pass  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  also  into  the  lymphatics  ;  but 
when  the  lymphatics  have  been  thus  filled  with  these  fluids,  it 
is  obvious,  that  a  general  transudation  of  the  injected  matter 
has  occurred,  because  the  whole  of  the  cellular  texture  and  the 
cavities  of  the  body  are  at  the  same  time  impregnated  with  the 
injected  matter.  When  again  such  an  injection  as  size,  holding 
an  insoluble  colouring  matter,  (vermilion,  for  example,)  suspend- 
ed in  it,  has  been  used,  we  find  that  the  vermilion  generally 
remains  in  the  blood-vessels,  while  the  glue  transudes  through 
their  coats,  and  fills  the  cavities  of  the  body,  the  cellular  and 
other  loose  textures  and  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  if,  as  more 
rarely  happens,  the  lymphatics  should  also  contain  vermilion, 
obvious  extravasation  of  the  matter  used  for  injecdon  generally 
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proyes  thai  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  has  occurred.  We  may 
menlion  among  the  older  authors  who  supported  the  view  above 
alluded  to  from  their  observations,  Nuck,  Berger,  Cowper, 
Lister,  and  Bartholin,  who  assert  that  they  have  made  injected 
matter  pass  from  the  splenic  artery, — Morgagniand  Cowper  from 
the  Splenic  Veins,-^Nuck  and  Cowper  from  the  spermatic  and 
renal  veins, — ^and  Tyson  and  Cowper  from  the  mesenteric  artery 
into  the  absorbent  vessels. 

More  jrecently  Lippi  has  asserted  the  existence  of  direct  in- 
osculations of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and  absorbents  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  but  neither  the  description  nor  representa- 
dona  which  he  has  given  of  them  are  likely  to  prove  convincing 
to  anatomists  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  research. 

We  may  also  mention  here  a  modification  of  this  theory,  re- 
cently pabiiabed  in  a  lecture  on  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  by  Dr  Graves,  of  Dublin,  a  second  edifioa  of  which  ap- 
peared in  18S4.  In  this  essay,  Dr  Graves  supports  the  view, 
that  in  such  textures  of  the  body  as  cartilage,  ligament,  tendon, 
serous  membrane,  the  cornea,  &c.  or  the  white  textures,  there  are 
no  proper  veins  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  arteries  back  to 
the  heart,  but  that  this  office  is  performed  solely  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  must  be  considered  according  to  the  hypothesis 
as  continuous  with  the  arteries.  The  red  textures  only,  such 
as  the  muscles,  he  conceives,  are  supplied  with  proper  veins. 
The  lymphatics  or  veins  of  the  white  textures,  according  to  him, 
are  not  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  the  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
but  transmit  its  fluid  portion  only,  which  he  erroneously  con- 
ceives to  be  of  the  nature  of  serum,  forgetting  that  the  liquor 
sanguinis  holds  dissolved  in  it  the  whole  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood.  In  order  to  refute  this  hypothesis,  which  is  opposed  by 
many  of  the  best  ascertained  facts  in  anatomy,  it  is  merely  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  that  while  the  lymphatics  of  many  of  the 
white  textures  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  their  arteries, 
more  expecially  in  young  animals,  may  easily  be  filled  with  size 
or  turpentine  and  vermilion  injection,  in  which  case  the  return- 
ing vessels  from  these  arteries  are  also  filled,  and  these  return- 
ing vessels  do  not  lead  into  the  absorbents,  but  are  obviously  part 
of  the  ordinary  venous  system.  Dr  Graves  has  supported  this 
hypothesis  by  a  reference  to  Avertebrated  animals,  the  whole 
of  the  bodies  of  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  a  similar  nature 
with  the  white  textures  of  the  vertebrata,  and  the  veins  of  which 
animals,  as  conveying  only  white  blood,  are,  according  to  him, 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  lymphatics  than  as  veins.  It  would  oc- 
cur to  us  that  for  the  same  reason,  the  arteries  of  Avertebrata 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  such ;  and  we  would  farther  re- 
mark that  some  of  the  Avertebrata  are  composed  of  red  textures. 
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some  have  red  blood,  othen  yellow,  and  that  in  the  white  Uood 
eyen  of  most  of  the  othen,  there  are  dtatinct  globulea  which 
return  to  the  heart  by  the  yesaek  hitherto  called  yeina. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  W.  Hunter,  Monro,  Hew- 
son,  J.  F.  Meckel  and  Mascagni,  are  among  those  who  dis- 
pute the  existence  of  any  such  communications  as  thoee  aboye 
alluded  to  between  the  absorbent  yessels  and  the  sanguiferous 
system.  The  experiments  and  observations  of  Panixsa  afford 
ine  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  yiew  adopt- 
ed by  the  last  mentioned  anatomists.  He  has  injected  yarious 
kinds  of  fluids,  holding  different  colouring  matters  in  solution  or 
suspension,  seyerally  into  the  arteries,  yeins,  and  absorbent  yes- 
sels, and  he  has  never  obseryedany  of  these  fluids  to  pass  direct- 
ly from  either  kind  of  blood-yessels  into  the  absorbents,  or  xnce 
-verta^  unless  there  was  at  the  same  time  extrayasation  and  con- 
sequently rupture  of  their  coats.  He  obseryes  that  in  those 
parts  of  the  lymphatic  system  which  are  arable  of  being  most 
minutely  injected,  such  as  those  upon  the  genital  organs,  male  or 
female,  the  liver,  spleen,  or  the  intestine,  (the  utemsof  the  cow  and 
rabbit,  the  spleen  of  the  herbivora  and  intestine  of  the  turtle,  being 
those  considered  by  him  as  best  adapted  for  the  experiment,) 
the  smaller  lymphatics  form  a  net^work,  the  meshes  of  which 
everywhere  communicate  with  one  another,  but  are  nowhere  in- 
terrupted, nor  end  by  open  extremities*  These  experiments  were 
very  often  repeated,  and  were  performed  on  a  variety  of  animals. 
Those  performed  upon  man,  we  horse,  dog,  sow,  rabbit,  goat, 
otter,  and  some  other  roammiferous  animals,  are  described  in  the 
first  of  the  works  before  us. 

In  the  second  and  more  recent  work,  in  contained  an  account 
of  similar  experiments  performed  on  various  reptiles,  as  the  turtle, 
lisard,  croccNdile,  snake  and  Batrachia,  and  toe  scrupulouB  care 
and  attention  with  which  these  injections  and  dissections  were 
performed,  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  results  with  which 
they  were  attended,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  aceuraqr  of  the 
conclusion  deduced  from  them  by  the  author,  vis.  that  the  smaller 
absorbent  vessek  are  anatomically  distinct  fit>m  the  smaller 
blood-vessels.  The  observations  d  Professor  Panisia  alao  show 
(what  had  been  previously  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  continuity  of  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,) 
that  the  smallest  of  the  lymphatics  Uiat  can  be  filled  in  anato* 
mical  injections  are  at  least  ten  times  larger  than  the  capillary 
blood-vessels ;  the  greater  number  of  the  minute  absorbente  be- 
ing generally  twice  that  sise,  and  there  being  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  any  smaller  exist.* 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  these  observationa  by  Professor  Pasicza, 
in  reference  to  the  capillary  vessels,  tpply  with  equal  force  to  those  small  lympba- 
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8.  We  shall  next  adrert  in  a  very  few  words  to  the  opinion 
that  the  absorbent  vessels  occasionally  arise  from,  or  are  connect- 
ed near  their  origin,  with  the  excretory  ducts  of  glands*  This 
opinion  appeared  to  receire  countenance  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  absorbent  yessels  of  secreting  glands  have  been  observ- 
ed not  unfrequently  to  be  filled  with  the  secreted  products  of  the 
parts  frmn  which  they  proceed,  and  was  supported  by  the  alleged 
obs^vation  of  the  passage  of  ii^jected  matters  from  the  ducts  of 
glandsinto  the  absorbent  vessels ;  in  the  liver,  kidney,  mamma,  and 
testicle.  The  difference  of  sise,  however,  of  the  terminations  of 
the  excretory  ducts  of  glands  and  the  smaller  lymphatics  makes 
it  extremely  improbable  that  these  two  kinds  of  vessels  are  con^ 
tinuous  with  one  another,  and  the  observations  of  Panissa  and 
others  give  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  appearance  of 
such  communications  is  owing  entirely  to  the  rupture  of  the  coats 
of  the  different  kinds  of  vessels  situated  contiguously  to  one 
another. 

Lippi  states  that  he  has  once  or  twice  observed  some  of 
the  chyliferous  vessels  in  the  region  of  the  loins  to  lead  di- 
rectly into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  after  passing  through  lum- 
bar glands,  and  he  considers  these  as  **  Urinifero*Chylopoietic 
Vessels^  capable  of  transmitting  digested  matters  immediately 
from  the  intestines  to  the  urine.  But  Panizia  could  never,  in 
reiterated  injections  performed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  minuteness  than  those  of  Lippi,  find  any 
lacteal  vessel  leading  into  the  excretory  canal  of  the  kidney, 
and,  however  convenient  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  ves- 
seb  might  be  for  the  physiologist  in  his  difiiculty  of  accounting 
for  the  very  rapid  transmission  of  some  substances  fix>m  the  ali- 
mentary canal  to  the  kidneys,  anatomical  evidence  forbids  us  at 
present  to  admit  it. 

3.  We  shall  now  enter  shortly  into  the  consideration  of  an- 
other of  the  questions  ccmnected  with  this  subject  which  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Professor  Paniua,  vis.  whether  any  con- 
nection by  inosculation  subsists  between  the  absorbent  vessels, 
and  the  blood-vessels  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  intimate 
structure  of  the  lymphatic  glands  u  a  subject,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, upon  which  the  observations  of  anatomists  are  not  as  yet 
aatisfactoiy.  It  is  well-known  that  Malpighi,  Nuck,  and  Cruik- 
shank  conceived  the  inferent  vessels  to  pass  into  cells  within 
the  glands,  from  which  the  efferent  vessels  as  suddenly  arose, 
while  Hewson,  Meckel,  and  Mascagni  held  that  the  inferent 

tic  TesMb  which  have  been  »uppowd  to  ran  through  a  rery  tbort  course,  ami  tlwn  to 
termiDatc  in  veint,  so  as  to  constitute  absorbing  roots  for  the  veins.  There  seems  to 
be  tirery  reason  to  believe  that  the  veins  of  themselves  imbibe  fluids,  and  that  Uie  6u- 
peraddition  of  short  lymphatics  to  them  ii  totirdy  hypothetical 
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vessels  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  connected  with  the  eflTerent 
vessels  by  a  multitude  of  intermediate  twigs  formed  by  the 
gradually  increasing  subdivision  of  the  inherent  and  efferent 
trunks.  In  some  animals,  no  doubt,  the  intermediate  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  glands  are  not  smaller  than  the  parent  infe- 
rent  and  efferent  trunks,  and  it  occasionally  happens,  as  in  the 
Cetacea,  that  they  are  even  somewhat  larger,  so  that  when  the 
glands  are  cut  across  the  divided  portions  of  the  vessels  present 
a  cellular  appearance ;  but  anatomists  are  now  very  generally  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  view  first  suggested  by  Hewson,  and  to  re^ 
gard  the  absorbent  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
as  not  of  a  cellular  nature,  more  than  the  tube  of  the  veaieuUe 
seminaies^  the  veins  of  thespermaticcord  or  of  the  eorpiss  epan* 
giosum  urethr€Bj  or  the  arteries  in  such  textures  as  the  reie 
mirabile  of  ruminating  animals. 

The  interchange  of  matters  supposed  to  take  place,  daring 
the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  between  the  contents  of  the  lacteals 
and  blood-vessels,  together  with  the  remarkable  subdivision  un- 
dergone by  the  lacteals,  and  the  large  quantity  of  blood-vessels 
distributed  in  the  glands,  led  at  an  early  period  to  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  openings  of  communication  between  the  two 
kinds  of  vessels  at  this  part  of  the  chyliferous  system,  and  the 
ready  passage  of  substances  from  the  absorbents  to  the  veins,  ob- 
served by  the  greater  number  of  anatomists  to  occur  not  only  in 
injections  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  also  of  the  other  lym- 
pnatic  glands  of  the  body,  greatly  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
the  two  kind  of  vessels  open  into  one  another  in  the  interior  of 
the  glands  at  least,  if  not  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Modem  discoveries  regarding  the  processes  of  organic  transu- 
dation, however,  have  tended  to  make  us  reject  the  necessity  of 
visible  openings  of  communication  between  contiguous  vessels,  in 
order  that  fluids  should  be  enabled  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  some  anatomists  are  inclined,  from  the  result  of  their  injec- 
tions of  the  lymphatic  glands,  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  na- 
tural openings  in  their  interior. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  results  obtained  by  Professor 
Fanizsa  respecting  tnis  important  point  it  may  be  remarked,  that, 
in  many  ot  the  examples  of  alleged  passage  of  mercury  from  the 
lymphatics  into  veins  within  the  glands,  a  pressure  greater  than 
that  usually  employed  to  inject  the  lymphatics  was  necessary  in 
order  to  propel  the  mercury  into  the  veins.  Thus  in  J.  F. 
Meckel's  observations,  he  states,  that  after  the  lymphatics  of  the 
inferior  extremity  had  been  filled  with  mercury  by  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  that  fluid  eighteen  inches  high,  and  none  of  the 
mercury  passed  into  the  veins,  he  pressed  along  the  injected  ves- 
sel with  his  finger,  and  then  only  it  was  that  the  mercury  enter- 
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ed  the  veins.  Mascagpii  and  Hewson  did  the  same,  and  hold 
that  it  is  only  wlien  such  additional  pressure  is  used,  or  when 
rupture  and  extravasation  has  occurred,  that  the  veins  are  filled. 
In  other  instances,  again,  the  glands  have  been  obviously  in  a 
diseased  condition,  and  their  efierent  ducts  in  all  probability  ob- 
structed by  foreign  matter. 

The  experiments  which  appear  to  be  strongest  in  favour  of 
the  communication  of  absorbent  vessels,  and  veins  within  the 
glands,  are  those  of  Fohmann,  related  in  the  first  of  his  works, 
referred  to  at  page  511.  Fohmann  performed  these  experi* 
ments  while  he  was  prosector  to  Tiedemann,  and  under  his  direc« 
tion,  and  we  believe  that  most  of  Fohmann^s  conclusions  received 
the  sanction  of  the  learned  professor  of  Heidelberg.  After  an 
enlightened  examination  of  the  observations  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him,  Fohmann  concludes  from  his.  own  experiments,  that 
with  the  pressure  usually  employed  for  filling  the  absorbent  vesr 
sels,  and  in  animals  soon  after  death,  the  mercury  very  often, pas- 
ses from  the  lymphatics  into  the  veins,  the  communication  oc- 
curring in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  glands, — that  this  takes 
place  in  many  instances  without  extravasation  of  the  mercury, 
and  consequently,  according  to  him,  without  rupture, — and  that 
there  is,  therefore,  direct  mo^t^to^toHof  the  veins  and  lymphatics. 

Among  other  arguments  in  favour  of  a  regular  and  easy  com- 
munication between  the  absorbent  vessels  and  veins  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  Fohmann  adduced  the  statement,  that  the  pan^ 
creas  AseUn^  or  mass  of  united  mesenteric  glands  is  in  some  animals 
(the  seal  and  the  dog)  unprovided  with  any  efferent  vessels,  and 
he  supposed  the  whole  of  the  chyle  to  pass  into  the  sanguiferous 
system  in  these  animals  by  the  mesenteric  veins  of  the  glands. 
Very  soon  after  the  publication  of  Fohmann'^s  essay,  however, 
Rosenthal,  and  afterwards  Rudolphi  at  Berlin,  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  the  efferent  vessels  belonging  to  the  pancreas  AselMi 
in  the  seal,  and  their  connection  with  the  thoracic  duct ;  and 
since  his  time,  the  same  fact,  which  had  never  been  doubted  be 
fore  Fohmann,  has  been  several  times  demonstrated  both  on  the 
seal  and  dog.  From  this  ^reat  error  on  th.e  part  of  Fohmann, 
many  have  been  inclined  to  reject  all  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  communication  of  the  lacteals  and  veins ;  and,  as  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  of  this  question  seems  nearly  of  equal  force, 
we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  superfluous  to  relate  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Panizza  respecting  it,  as  they  are  more  complete 
than  any  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

According  to  this  author,  mercury  and  other  injected  fluids 
thrown  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  pass  easily  into  the  veins  in 
most  Mammiferous  animals :  there  is,  however,  considerable  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  facility  with  which  this  takes  place, 
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aoeording  to  the  kinds  of  annnak  operated  oa,  and  die  parts  of 
the  absorbent  system  which  is  injected.  Thus  in  man,  the  dog* 
horse,  ealf,  sow,  otter  and  goat,  raercurjr  iigected  into  the  ^y- 
Itferoos  Teasels  passes  readily  into  the  reins  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  bat  the  veins  of  the  inguinal  or  axillary  glands  are  very 
rarely  filled  in  injecting  the  lymphatic  vessels  c^.the  extremities. 
According  as  the  passage  at  the  nmrcury  into  th»  veins  is  more 
or  less  easy  in  the  different  kinds  of  animals,  the  veins-  or  the 
efferent  vessels  of  the  glands  are  first  filled :  Thus  in  the  dog, 
in  which  of  all  the  animals  on  which  he  experimented,  Paniasa 
found  the  veins  nmst  easily  filled,  out  of  one  hundred  experi- 
ments, there  were  only  two  or  three  instances  in  which  the  mer- 
onry  appeared  in  the  eflerent  vessels  before  it  had  entered  the 
veins,  and  in  general  the  efferent  vessels  could  not  be  filled  on- 
til  the  veins  were  tied.  In  the  rabbit  and  marmot  again.  Pan- 
isaa  very  rarely  observed  the  filling  of  the  veins  with  mercury, 
while  the  lymphatics  of  the  gland  and  the  efferent  vessels  were 
perftctly  well  injected.  In  the  human  body,  in  the  dog,  and 
rablHt,  extravasation  of  the  mercury  in  the  glands  was  not  un- 
frequently  observed,  but  the  veins  were  not  always  filled  when 
extravasation  occurred,  and  in  the  sow  the  veins  of  the  glands 
were  readily  filled,- although  the  whole  of  the  minute  lymphatica 
ef  the  glands  were  accurately  injected,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  extravaaation  of  the  mercnry . 

Panisia  farther  remarks,  that,  if  the  filling  of  the  veins  in  these 
experiments  depended  on  rupture,  we  might  expect  to  find 
the  arteries  as  well  as  the  veins  injected  widi  mercury,  and  ho 
is  therefiwe  inclined  to  hold  the  opinion  that  some  sort  of  com* 
municati<»,  independent  of  rupture,  must  exist  between  the 
lymphatics  and  Uood-vessds  in  the  glands,  but  he  confesses  him- 
self unable  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  communication;  he  sug- 
gests that  it  may  consist  of  small  pores  through  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  which  areeomiguous  to  one  another,  and  between  which 
diere  is  probably  no  interposed  cellular  texture. 

While  we  regard  these  experiments  of  Paniasa  as  highly  vaU 
udde,  since  they  fully  demonstrate  the  frequent  pawage  of  in- 
jection fhim  the  lymphatics  into  the  veins  within  the  glands,  we 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  be  has  done  in  concluding, 
that  they  prove  the  existence  of  sensible  pores,  still  less  the  di- 
rect inosculations  supposed  by  Fohmann ;  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  rupture  may  easily  occur,  to  prove  the  existence  of  which, 
it  is  by  no  means  neoessary  that  extravasation  should  always  be 
prssent.*  It  frequently  happens  also,  that  the  lacteals  and  mesen- 

*  We  would  rccoiDineiid  the  perusal  ot  the  temftrks  upon  this  subject,  by  Pro- 
fessor Weber  ot  Leipzig,  in  his  edition  of  Hildebrand*s  Anatomy,  Vol.  ifi.  and  bj 
Professor  MulleT)  m  his  Physiology,  Pvt  Isc 
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terie  glands  are  gorged  with  chyle,  and  that  befoie  death  the  tho. 
lacicduct  has  eyen  been  bunt  fiom  accidental  pressure  on  it,  or 
fiom  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  it,  without  chyle  being  per- 
oeiTed  in  the  veins.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  many  of 
these  injections  are  made  some  time  after  death,  when  consider- 
able  alteration,  may  have  uken  place  in  the  structure  of  die 
parts,  and  that  in  general  the  transition  of  the  mercury  is  greau 
]y  facilitated  by  the  weakening  of  the  textures  consequent  on 
putrefaction. 

4.  Regarding  then  the  minute  or  commencing  absorbents  as 
wholly  distinct  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  alle^  com- 
munications between  them,  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphaticglands, 
in  some  animals  as  doubtfuU  and  in  others  at  least  as  of  a  very 
indirect  and  obscure  nature,  we  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  more  obvious  points  of  iunction  through 
which  the  contents  of  the  absorbents,  or  the  lymph  and  chyle, 
are  poured  into  the  san^piiferous  system,  by  the  direct  inoscu- 
lation of  larger  lymphatic  trunks  with  larger  veins.     The  ob- 
aervations  of  f  anizza  on  this  subjectare  particularly  valuable,  from 
their  being  p^ormed  on  a  variety  of  animals.     It  may  be  stat- 
ed graerally,  that,  from  the  result  of  former  and  more  recent 
researches  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  the  only  obvious  points  ot 
junction  between  the  absorbent  and  sanguiferous  systems  (except- 
ing always  those  suspected  in  the  glands  as  already  stated)  are 
two  in  number,  well  known  to  anatomists,  viz.  one  between  the 
principal  thoracic  duct,  and  the  left  subclavian  or  jugular  veins, 
the  other  between  the  vessel,  generally  called  the  right  lympha- 
tic trunk,  and  the  similar  veins  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck. 
.    It  is  now  fully  ascertained  by  the  researches  of  Panizza,  that 
the  larger  absorbents  and  veins  do  not  in  mammiferous  animals 
inosculate  at  any  other  place,  and  that  the  larger  absorbent  ves- 
sels appearing  to  join  venous  trunks,  described  by  many  of  the 
older  authors,  and  more  particularly  insisted  upon  and  figured 
by  Lippi,  are  not  really  lymphatics  or  lacteal  vessels,  but  veins, 
into  which  the  ii\)ected  matter  used  in  the  dissections  has  pas- 
sed from  the  absorbent  vessels  within  the  glands.*    This  opin- 
ion, which  was  held  by  Meckel  and  Mascagni,  is  proved  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  by  Panizza  to  be  correct*     He  regards 
the  sudden  origin  of  these  vessels  from  the  gUmds,  their  thick 
coats,  want  of  valves,  simple  cylindrical  appearance,  and  straight 
course,  as  convincing  evidence  that  they  are  merely  veins  from 
the  glands,  and  not  efferent  vessels. 

*  Id  1826,  Sign.  Rossi  publiihed  an  essay  od  the  communications  between  the 
absorbents  and  me  veins,  in  which  the  above  fact  was  mentioned ;  Rossi  assist- 
ed Profetaor  Panizxa  in  1824,  when  it  was  first  demonstralcd,  and  afteiwaids  him- 
self confirmed  PanizM*4  observations  at  Parma. 
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Profesflor^Pftniisa^also  sUtes  that  he  has  never  obseryed  the 
direct  inoflcolation  of  an  inferent  ▼easel  with  any  of  the  veins, 
and,  as  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Fohmann  in  support  of  the 
same  opinion,  it  may  now  be  considered  as  ascertained,  that  in 
general  the  absorbent  and  sanguiferous  systems  of  Mammalia  do 
not  join  by^any  Jarge  vessels,  excepting  those  alluded  to,  as  be- 
ing well  known  to  exist  at  the  veins  of  the  neck. 

Abnormal  distributions  of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  branches 
proceeding  from  it,  have,  however,  been  occasionally  observed  : 
these  must  form  exceptions  to  the  above  general  law,  as  must  also 
the  fact  pointed  out  by  Panixsa,  that  in  the  sow  the  thoracic 
duct  pours  its  contents  by  a  number  of  smalt  cross  branches 
into  the  vena  astygo$. 

We  shall  next  advert  to  some  of  the  more  recent  researches 
of  anatomists  respecting  the  Lymphatic  System  of  Birds. 

From  the  observations  of  Magendie,  Lauth,  and  Fohmann 
(made  upon  the  turkey,  common  fowl,  heron,  stork,  swan,  wUd 
and  tame  goose,  duck,  bittern,  and  bussard,)  together  with  the 
previous  researches  of  Hewson  and  Monro,  we  learn  that  the 
lymphatic^vessels  of  birds^have  much  fewer  valves  than  those 
of  Mammalia,  and  that  the  valves  are  so  loose,  that  the  vessels 
may  sometimes  be  injected  from  the  trunks  towards  the  smaller 
ramifications.  Their  coats  are  very  thin  and  easily  ruptured. 
The  aquatic  birds  offer  the  most  fiavourable  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating the  structure  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  because  the 
absorbents  of  the  posterior  extremities  are  larger  and  more  easily 
found  than  those  of  other  birda.  There  are  very  few  lympha- 
tic glands  in  birds,  a  few  in  the  neck  ;  the  place  of  the  abdominal 
and  inguinal  glands  is  supplied  by  minute  plexuses  of  lympha- 
tic vessels  which  surround  the  trunks  of  the  principal  arteries 
and  veins. 

Besides  the  two  openings  of  communication  between  the  main  Ijrm- 
phatic  trunks  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  on  each  side,  Tiedemann 
and  Fohmann,  Lauth  and  Lippi  state,  that  the  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  open  directly  into  the  sacral, 
renal,  and  pelvic  plexuses  of  veins,  and,  according  to  Lauth,  the 
communications  between  the  two  classes  of  vessels  are  even  still 
more  numerous.  He  says  at  p.  888  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Annal.  des  Scien.  Natur.  *'  On  remarque  constamment  dans 
les  grands  plexus  du  tronc  des  rameaux  souvent  asset  consider- 
ables qui  se  versent  dans  les  veines  sanguines  voisines,^  but  in 
his  plates  he  has  represented  only  one  or  two  communications 
with  the  sacral  and  pelvic  veins. 

Panizza  in  repeating  these  observations  on  variousJ)irds,  and 
particularly  on  the  goose,  satisfied  himself  that  there  are  not 
in  birds  frequent  inosculations  of  the  lymphatics  and  veins ;  but 
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that  they  are  confined  to  two  places  in  the  posterior  region  of 
the  body,  at  which  the  junction  of  the  larger  lymphatics  with 
the  veins  is  equally  constant  with  those  ahrei^y  alluded  to  in  the 
neck.  At  the  posterior  region  of  the  body  on  each  side,  in  the 
angle  between  the  tail  and  the  thigh,  the  principal  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  inferior  extremity  join  with  those  of  the  pelvis, 
and  form  a  remarkable  dilated  vesicle:  These  vesicles  are 
joined  by  branches  of  the  lesser  mesenteric  veins,  leading  into 
the  great  renal  veins.  These  vesicles  in  the  goose  are  a  little 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
being  shaped  somewhat  like  a  kidney  bean.  Fanixsa  laid  them 
bare  in  several  living  geese  and  punctured  them,  upon  which  the 
lymph  issued  in  considerable  quantity,  and  jellied  like  the  lymph 
from  ordinary  lymphatics.  Fluids  thrown  into  the  lymphatics 
leading  to  the  vesicles,  not  only  filled  these  cavities,  but  pas- 
sed through  them  into  the  veins,  and  Professor  Panizza  ob- 
served in  the  living  goose,  that  the  blood  in  several  veins  com- 
municating with  the  vesicles  had  the  appearance  of  being  dilut- 
ed by  the  continual  admixture  of  lymph  with  it. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  relate  the  highly  interesting  ad* 
ditions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  reptiles, 
made  by  Professor  Panizsa  in  the  last  of  the  works  before  us, 
which  constitutes  a  complete  monography  on  that  subject.  These 
observations  were  made  upon  the  following  reptiles :  Testudo 
Caouana^  Crocodiius  lucius^  Lacerta  viridis^  Pi^thon  or  Boa 
AmethysHnaj  Coluber  Jhvescefts,  and  C.  natrix^  ScUamandra 
ierrestriSj  and  Rana  ejtculenta. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  established  By  Professor  Pa- 
nizza is  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  lymphatic  system,  compar- 
ed to  that  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  this  class  of  animals,-^-a  drcum- 
Btance  which  he  supposes  must  occasion  a  very  slow  motion  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle,  and  may,  by  allowing  sufficient  time  for 
the  elaboration  of  these  fluids,  compensate  for  the  want  of  glands, 
by  which  in  quadrupeds  that  process  is  supposed  to  be  effected. 
On  most  of  the  textures  of  reptiles,  but  more  especially  on  their 
internal  organs,  thenet-work  formed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  is 
of  an  astonishing  minuteness,  so  that  on  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  oviducts,  bladder,  and  some  other  parts,  when  the 
injection  has  been  successful,  nothing  but  successive  layers  of 
minute  lymphatics  is  to  be  seen.  The  reservoirs  or  principal 
trunks,  including  the  receptaculum  and  thoracic  ducts  into  which 
the  lesser  lymphatic  vessels  are  collected,  are  of  such  size,  that 
a  person  unacquainted  with  them  would,  upon  first  seeing  them 
filled  wiah  mercury,  conclude  that  that  fluid  had  burst  from  the 
lymphatics  and  passed  into  the  serous  cavities,  or  into  the  spaces 
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between  the  mesentery.  In  eome  reptiles,  it  nuiy  be  mentioned^ 
the  thoracic  dncta,  of  which  there  are  always  two  diverging  up* 
wards  from  the  reoeptaculuro,  are  twice  the  siie  of  the  intesti# 
nai  canal.  These  receptacles*  in  fact,  are  placed*  like  the  sinusef 
of  the  dura  mater^  in  contact  with  the  peritoneum  or  mesent^, 
and  the  uniformity  of  their  structure  in  repeated  injections'  of 
the  same  animal  and  in  different  kinds  of  reptiles,  as  well  as  the 
observation  of  lymph  in  these  cavities  in  the  living  animals,  or 
in  one  recently  killed,  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  princi- 
pal lymphatic  trunks  into  which  all  the  smaller  lymphatic  ves- 
sels pour  their  contents.  According  to  Professor  Paniua,  die 
greatest  number  of  lymphatic  vessels  belonging  to  the  intestinal 
tube  is  not  upon  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  where  a  priori 
we  should  suppose  them  most  required  for  the  absorption  of 
digested  matter,  but  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  alimentaiy 
eanal,  as  on  the  oesophagus,  rectum,  and  doaca,—- a  circum. 
stance  which,  according  to  him,  points  out  more  extended  views 
of  the  functions  of  these  vessels,  than  "have  hitherto  been  enter- 
tained regarding  them.  The  comparatively  small  number  of 
lymphatics  obs^ed  by  this  author  to  be  distributed  on  the 
qJeen  and  liver  is  unfavourable  to  the  theory  advanced  by 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  that  these  viscera  supply  in  the  class 
of  reptiles  the  place  of  lymphatic  glands. 

In  reptiles  all  the  lymphatics  of  the  body  terminate  in  the  re* 
ceptaoolum  and  thoracic  ducts,  (with  exceptions  immediately  to 
be  mentioned,)  and  the  lymph  passes  from  the  thoracic  duct  on 
each  side  of  the  body  into  the  anterior  venw  cavce^  or  brachio- 
cephalic veins,  by  means  of  small  fissures  provided  with  valves 
fitted  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  fluid  from  the  veins  to  the 
lymphatics. 

The  thoracic  duets  of  most  reptiles  are  not,  however,  as  in  quap- 
drupeds,  the  only  direct  means  of  passage  from  the  lymphatic 
into  the  venous  systems.  Professor  Panissa  has  demonstrated 
the  new  and  interesting  fact,  that  in  most  of  the  reptiles,  the 
lymphatics  belonging  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  open  into 
the  pelvic  veins,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  he  had  described  in 
birds  in  1 830,  and  he  farther  states,  that  in  all  those  reptiles  in 
which  the  pelvic  communications  exist,  the  parts  of  the  Jympha* 
tic  trunks  where  they  join  the  veins  are,  as  in  birds,  dilated  into 
vesicles  of  considerable  sise,  communieatiDg  both  with  the  lym- 
phatics and  the  veins.  Professor  Panissa  also  made  the  remark- 
able observation,  that  these  vesicles  are  endowed  with  a  power  of 
contraction  and  dilatation  independent  of  the  heart  or  arteries, 
and  are  thus  the  means  of  propelling  their  contents  into  the  ve- 
nous system ;  a  discovery  in  which,  as  regards  the  publication  at 
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lektt,  withoat  being  aware  of  it,  he  had  been  anticipated  hj 
about  a  year  by  Professor  MuUer.* 

The  pdvic  lymphatic  vesicles  were  obserred  by  Milller  in 
the  living  ftog,  toadi  salamander,  and  green  lisard.    Panizaa 
has  seen  them  in  the  frag,  the  snake,  and  the  lisard)  but  was 
unable  to  detect  them  in  the  salamander*     In  the  turtle,  of 
which  Panizaa  dissected  fourteen  spedmens,  there  being  no 
communication  of  the  pelvic  lymphatics  and  veins,  there  are  also 
no  lymphatic  vesicles.    In  the  crocodile,  Panissa  makes  no  men^ 
iion  of  these  vesicles.    In  the  frog,  according  to  both  Miiller  s^ 
FaniaBa,  besides  the  lymphatic  vesicles  or  hearts  already  men- 
tioned,  similar  to  those  of  other  reptiles,  there  are  two  others 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  observed  in  any  other  animal,  situ- 
ated  below  the  scapulse^  and  forming  the  means  of  communica* 
tion  in  that  region  between  lymphatics  and  veins.   These  vesicles 
undergo  regular  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  like  the 
heart,  and  their  motions  are  wholly  independent  of  the  organs 
of  circulation  and  respiration,  for  they  are  not  synchronous  with 
the  beats  of  the  heart,  and  they  continue  for  some  time  after 
the  animal  has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  or  the  portion  of  the 
body  in  which  they  are  situated  has  been  separated  from  the 
rest.     The  limits  of  this  review  do  not  permit  us  to  describe 
these  interesting  organs  more  at  length,  and  we  must  refer  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  farther  information  to 
the  Memoir  of  Miiller  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  1833,  page  89) 
and  to  the  work  of  Paniiaa,  page  29.     We  would  only  farther 
remark  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  it  appears  from  more  re- 
cent observations  by  Miiller,  (see  Archiv.  fur  Physiol.  &c.  1834, 
page  300,)  that  the  pelvic  lymphatic  vesicles  of  birds  are  not. 
endowed  with  a  power  of  motion  like  that  belonging  to  those  of 
reptiles,  he  having  satisfied  himself,  by  repeated  examinations 
of  the  living  goose,  that  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation 
'  of  these  vesicles  in  this  animal,  which  Panizza  conceived  to  de- 
pend on  an  automatic  power  within  them,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  motions  of  respiration,  and  no  longer  continues  when 
they  are  interrupted. 

From  these  observations,  then,  it  follows,  that  in  the  four 
classes  of  reptiles  there  are  two  symmetrical  jimctions  of  the 
thoracic  ducts  with  the  brachio-cephalic  veins.     In  the  turtle 

*  The  existence  of  pulsating  dilated  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system  was  first  no- 
ticed, by  Miiller  in  a  paper  publi&hcd  in  PoggendorfF's  Annalen,  September  1832. 
A  detailed  account  of  these  organs  in  the  frog,  liiard,  and  salamander,  was  afterwards 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  Muller,  in  February  1833.  PaAiz- 
ia*s  work  did  not  appear  until  near  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  several  observers  had  previously  noticed  the  pulsation  of 
two  of  these  vesicles  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  in  the  common  frog,  and  were  quite  at 
a  loss  to  explain  its  cause. 
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these  are  the  only  ones  which  exist ;  while  in  the  crocodile, 
lisard,  boa,  coluber,  and  salamandery  there  are,  besides  theee, 
two  other  openings  of  communication  between  the  lymphatics 
of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body  and  the  pehic  veins :  and  that 
in  the  frog,  in  addition  to  these  four,  there  are  two  others  in 
the  region  of  the  scapuhe. 

Faniasa  has  shown  by  a  series  of  the  most  careful  experiments 
that  the  lymphatic  and  sanguiferous  systems  do  not  in  reptiles 
communicate  at  any  other  places  than  those  already  mentioned* 
These  experiments,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  performed  in  rep- 
tiles under  the  most  advantageous  oircumstances,  on  account  of 
the  absence  in  those  animals  both  of  numerous  valves  in  the  lym* 
phatic  vessels  and  of  lymphatic  glands.  In  making  the  finest  injec- 
tions of  all  parts  of  the  lymphatic  or  sanguiferous  system  with  siae 
or  mercury,  he  never  observed  a  single  instance  of  passage  of 
.  the  injected  fluid  from  one  of  these  systesM  to  the  other,  unless 
obvious  rupture  of  the  ooats  of  the  vessels  and  extravasation 
had  at  the  same  time  occurred. 

Professor  Panizsa  has  not  detected  any  power  of  contraction 
in  the  large  receptaculum  or  wide  thoracic  ducts  of  reptiles,  al- 
though he  admits  that  such  a  power  may  exist.  He  supposes, 
however,  the  motion  of  the  chyle  in  these  organs  to  be  very 
much  assisted  by  the  large  blood-vessels  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  thorax  in 
respiration. 

Allbk  Thomson,  M.  D. 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


PATHOLOGY. 

Obstrvatiom  on  Atrophif  of  the  Brain,  generalized  from  authentic  Cases, 
By  the  Editor. — ^Under  this  name  M.  Piorry,  M.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  M. 
Bell,  and  M.  St  Itcs  haye  recorded  cases  in  which  the  characteristic  consti- 
tuent matter  of  the  hrain  disappears,  while  in  its  place  is  found  a  quantity 
more  or  less  considerable  of  serous  fluid.  As  the  anatomical  characters  of 
the  lesion  artf  not  irery  distinctly  given,  the  best  plan  is  to  gi^e  a  short  ab- 
stract of  the  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  recorded. 

1.  In  the  case  first  described  as  an  example  of  this  change,  M.  Piorry 
states,  that  the  only  trace  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  a  thin  membranous 
fold  containing  fluid ;  at  the  bottom  of  whicn  were  found  the  optic  thala" 
mus  and  corpus  striatum,  both  atrophied,  evidently  indurated,  grating  under 
tibe  sodpel,  and  no  longer  presenting  the  alternate  arrangement  of  white 
and  gray  fibres,  by  which  these  parts  are  usually  distinguished. 

It  is  in  the  report  of  this  case  rather  an  oversight,  that  the  author  does' 
not  specify  more  distinctly  the  physical  characters  of  atrophy.  From  the 
collateral  circumstances,  however,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  atrophy  the 
parts  are  shrunk,  compressed,  and  somewhat  disorganized.*  The  atrophy 
appears  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  abundant  eflusion  of  serous 
fluid,  which  distended  the  whole  right  hemisphere,  and  probably  com- 
pressed the  parts  situate  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  for  instance  the  optic 
chamber,  ana  striated  botly,  the  tubercula  qmdriffemina,  the  optic  and  ol- 
factory nerres,  and  the  olivary  and  pyramidal  bodies  of  the  right  side. 
This  case  occurred  in  a  man  of  27,  wno  was  born  heroiplegic  on  the  left 
side. 

v2.  Case  of  Atrophy  of  the  Cerebral  Hemisphere.  By  M.  Gctkneau  db 
MtrssY.  {Archives  Genirales,Tome  xxii.p.  416. 1830.)— The  symptoms  in 
this  case  were  hemiplegy  of  the  right  side,  incomplete  atrophy  and  eroocia.* 
tion  of  the  palsied  extremities ;  the  intellect  and  senses  were  unimpaired. 
The  individual  was  a  man  of  42,  who  came  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  with  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  died  in  two  days. 

Appearances. — Infiltration  of  the  lower  extremities,  especially  on  the 
right  side,  and  fluid  was  efiused  into  the  serous  cavities.  The  left  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart  was  three  or  four  times  larger  than  natural,  and  its  walls 
were  very  thick.    The  right  ventricle  was  depressed  and  diminished. 

The  skull  on  the  left  side  was  twice  the  thickness  of  that  on  the  right. 
The  brain  on  the  left  side  presented  a  considerable  depression ;  and  the 
anterior  lobe  of  this  side  was  exceeded  by  half  an  inch  anteriorly  by  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  right  side.  The  conTolutions  were  attenuated,  flatten- 
ed, more  consistent  and  whiter  than  natural,  and  the  interposed  tuici  were 
broad  and  deep.  The  lateral  ventricle  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
effused  fluid,  was  very  much  dilated,  and  its  walls  were  very  thin.  The 
optic  thalamus,  the  corpus  striatum,  the  annular  protuberance,  and  the 
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anterior  peduncle  on  the  left  dde  were  atrophied.  The  oerebellam  pre- 
aented  a  similar  alteration  on  the  right  hemisphere,  which  was  a  third 
smaller  than  the  left 

On  this  point  M.  Ammsat  statea,  that  he  has  always  observed  that  the 
eerebelium  presents  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  depressed  cerebral 
hemisphere^  a  similar  atrophy*  The  some  ftct  was  affirmed  by  M.  Ferms, 
that  generally  the  patients  were  idiots.  In  one  case,  however,  as  in  that 
of  M.  Gneneau  de  MuMy^  the  senaBB  and  intellect  were  entire. 

S.  Atrophy  of  one  lobe  of  (he  &rai«  in  an  ejnUptic  ;  imperfect  palsy  of  the 
opposite  tide,  continuance  of  the  intellectual  and  semorial  faculties.  By  Bfr 
Bbll»  Internal  Pupil  at  the  Salpetriere.  {Rev,  Med.  Bullet,  de  la  Sodete 
Anatom.,  May  1831 ;  Archives  G&n.  Tome  xxvi.  June  1831.) — Marg.  L., 
61  years,  waa  epileptic  finom  birth,  and  suffered  nnmcroua  atcsssioos.  She 
stated,  that  towards  the  age  of  five  or  six  yeara  she  underwent  a  long  and 
very  aevere  diacase,  in  consequence  of  which  she  lost  the  use  of  the  ana  and 
leg  of  the  left  side.  The  fore-arm  and  band  were  in  a  state  of  fbreUde 
flexion,  while  the  leg  continued  only  in  alight  flexion.  The  epileptic  flta 
increased  neither  in  frequency  nor  in  intensity.  At  the  sge  of  about  four- 
teen menstrustion  was  established  without  improving  the  oooditioii  of  the 
patient.  At  the  age  of  forty  she  was  admitted  into  the  Salpetriere,  and 
from  that  time  she  presented  invariably  the  following  symptoms. 

Average  vigour  and  corpulence;  all  the  functions  were  duly  performed  ; 
the  sensitive  spparatua  waa  equally  impressible  on  both  sides,  and  a  good 
degree  of  intelligence.  The  left  superior  extremity  waa  retracted.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  scspulo-humersl  articulation  of  this  aide  were  less  extcnaive 
than  in  the  natural  state,  particularly  in  elevation  of  the  arm ;  the  ffare>-anii. 
was  forcibly  and  immoveably  inflected  on  the  arm,  and  the  hand  upon 
the  fore* arm ;  the  roeucarpo-phalangeal  articulationa  in  a  atate  of  flesioD^ 
and  the  phalangea  extended.  These  articulationa,  however,  admitted  of  li- 
mited motion  tVom  before  backwarda*  altogether  volnntarv.  In  other  i»- 
apecfs  each  part  of  the  limb  appeared  to  equal  in  volume  that  of  the  0|ipo« 
aite  aide.  Sensibility  was  as  much  devek^ied  aa  on  the  right  adc^  except 
in  the  hand,  which,  probably  fVom  want  of  habit,  did  not  appreciate  aa 
well  aa  the  other  the  ahape  and  siie  of  objects. 

The  lower  extremity  was  in  a  state  of  semi-flexion,  and  admitted  of  vi>« 
Inntary  flexion  of  the  thigh  or  the  m/vm.  The  fomoro-tihial  articulation 
was  in  a  state  of  immoveable  aemi-nexion,  with  the  foot  half- extended,  m 
that  the  patient  walked  on  tiptoe,  yet  could  not  raise  it  from  the  ground 
without  difficulty,  and  dragged  it  over  the  ground* 

About  the  close  of  February  ItiSl,  she  was  attacked  with  synptona  of 
pleuro-pneumony,  which  were  opposed  by  general  and  local  blood-lettings, 
and  tartarised  antimony  in  the  large  dose,  but  without  avail,  death  taking 
place  on  the  aixth  day. 

Upon  inspection,  besides  the  alterations  proper  to  pleura-pneumony,  and 
concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  head  preaenled  the  fidlow- 
ing  appearances. 

The  sculKcap  waa  readily  aeparated  from  the  dura  mi^er,  which  on  the 
left  side  waa  aound,  on  the  right  presented  at  the  parietal  regioB  a  large  oaai- 
fication«  which  extended  by  meana  of  amaller  patcfaea  to  the  frontal  regiout 
and  thus  inclosed  the  corresponding  cerebral  hemiaphere  in  a  second  oaseooi 
case  almost  complete,  in  which  were  mingled  by  mutual  sdheaion  the  deep 
layer  of  theifani  mmter  and  the  arachnoid .  membrane.  The^JV  nM^ 
presented  alao  aeveral  osseona  points.  The  cerebral  aradiBoid  memhrana 
was  of  an  opaline  white,  traversed  by  fibrous  points.  The  arachnoid  and 
tlie  pia  nutter  appeared  injected  and  much  thickened.  The  tif^t  lobe  of 
the  brain  waa  nearly  a  half  smaller  than  Uke  left ;  and  preseaied  numeiww 
very  snail  eenvelntions,  especially  at  its  inner  region.  The  lateral  ve&tride 
was  much  diUied,  and  eontained  a  great  deal  of  fluid.    The  aptic  ihafamus 
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mm  atnipliiei,  tad  Hi  promiaraooi  were  oblMenitefi.  The  corrmt  striatum 
appeared  in  i^ood  durte  in  the  anterior  thit d ;  but  the  poetenor  part  was 
voa^  and  farrowed.  Tlw  other  ports  of  the  Tentriole  were  eqnalfy  dirai- 
•Mhfaed  ia  toImm.  The  efrebral  aulMtaiioe  wts  acareely  a  ftw  linee  thick 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  eslent^  mpedMy  the  iimer  end  npper  region. 
(Na  mention  is  made  of  its  «M»ilitenoe  or  aspect.) 

The  kit  hemisphere,  oovered  with  sound  membranes,  -well  dieTekiped  in 
afl  iu  parts,  was  a  little  raoM  considMn  t  thtti  naturaL  The  latend  t^ntricle 
was  sinall,  and  all  its  paru  were weU  roariced.  The  lliieknesBof  f he  cere- 
bral substance  was  considerable,  and  its  conrolutions  were  large  and  ni»- 

llie  memeephahH  was  small  (hm  b&fytb  backwards,  and  appeuvd  tnm- 
£Bled  particularly  before.  The  median  aepium  and  its  ventridte  were  pusfa^ 
«d ta  tne left.  Theposteriar  right  pillaroifthe  Ibrnix fbrmed  aamdler  cw>- 
vaiture  dian  the  left  The  tiilvd  vcntride  was  imgnlar,  the  leH  optic  thakh- 
mus  being  mneh  «Mve  distinct  than  the  right,  llie  common  aperture  cff 
this  ventnde  with  the  ktera)  was  longer  on  the  right  sMe  iImib  on  the  left. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  oomfniesiires  were  alender  and  Tory  soft. 

The  left  Mie  of  tlie  eereheUnm  was  flattened  and  maniibsliy  diminished 
in  vohime.  The  left  anterior  pyramid  appeared  also  a  Htde  lessderel^ied 
than  that  on  the  opposite  aide.  The  spinal  msrrew  presented  no  difl^rence 
in  volume  in  its  two  halirea*  The  external  vessels  of  the  spind  dara  maiet 
ware  loaded  with  Mood* 

Itie  structure  of  the  cranial  bones  was  setnewhal  ^ritened.  The  right 
flontal  portion  was  idmest  double  the  thickness  of  the  left,  and  the  whole 
right  side  of  the  cranium  was  in  general  thicker  than  the  left*  The  right 
superior  orbital  Jomo  was  more  elevated,  and  the  middle  temporal  Jom«  oon« 

auently  deeper,  ofllring  many  inequalities  and  fissures.  The  sphenoi- 
fissure  was  deibrmed.  The  right  anterior  elindd  process  was  more  for- 
wmrdf  causing  the  optic  nerre  of  this  side  to  appear  a  little  longer.  The 
eminehoes  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  twne  were  more  marked. 
The  crisUt  gaiU,  as  also  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  and  the  occipital 
■pine  were  thrust  to  the  right,  so  as  to  gire  tne  cranial  oavity  a  twisted  ap- 
pearance. The  lateral  diameter  of  the  riaht  side  was  a  third  less  than  that 
of  the  lefti  even  suppoeing  the  bones  of  the  same  thickness  on  both  sides. 
In  the  two  members  a£RS:ted,  the  oeseons  system  was  well  developed ;  the 
deformed  articulations  were  almost  void  of  synovia,  excepting  those  of  the 
shoulder  and  thigh  ;  the  mnscles  were  flattened  and  diminished  in  sise ;  the 
triceps  bmehii  alone  was  pale  and  flttty ;  but  the  vascular  and  nervous  trunks 
appeared  as  large  as  those  of  the  sound  sida  The  cellnlar  sdipose  tbsue  was 
more  abondant  on  the  diseased  side^  and  appeared  to  supply  the  atrophy  of 
the  muscles. 

A  ease  in  almost  every  dreomstanee  similar  to  dito  was  presented  to  the 
Anatomical  Society  by  M.  Bedey. 


r. 


4.  Atrophy  wftkt  Anteriof  Lobes  of  the  Brain,  Sdrrhtu  rfthe  Uterus  and 
Ovaries  ;  Idiocy  and  Nympkomania.  By  M.  Suvbstki*  rfayeician  to  the 
Royal  Hotnital  of  Insane  at  Palermo.  (Arthives  Generates,  August  1834, 
>k  618.  Vol.  xxxiii).*^A  young  girl  of  Contessa,  a  Greek  colony  in  Sici- 
ly, of  sangnhie  temperament,:  and  regular  stature,  made  no  intellectual 
progress  after  the  age  of  two  years,  and  was  never  sble  to  learn  to  speak.  Led 
only  by  the  instinctive  flying  of  hunger,  she  ftequented  those  places  where 
■be  expected  to  And  food;  and  though  she  preferred  alimentary  articles  of- 
ftred  by  charitable  persons,  if  she  met  with  absolute  filth,  she  took  it,  and 
seemed  to  swallow  it  Wifli  pleasure.  In  this  manner  she  lived  till  Ae  at- 
tained the  age  of  12,  when  she  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Insane  Hos- 
pital, and  where,  befng  dotlied  and  well  ftd,  her  health  was  completely 
restored.  When  akme,  she  continued  to  seek  filthy  artides,  and  immediate- 
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ly  swallowed  theno.  Her  iDtelleel  underwent  no  change ;  her  oonnteiuuice 
indicated  the  tiniplicity  of  a  child ;  her  tenaet  were  not  quite  perfect,  she 
gttsed  without  appearing  to  fix  on  any  object.  Though  ahe  did  not  cpedk,  it 
appeared  that  she  heard ;  for  when  callra  by  name  the  imniediatdy  turn- 
ed in  the  direction  whence  the  aound  proceeded*  Taste  was  perverted  ;  and 
though  she  smelled  what  she  was  going  to  eat,  ahe  nevertheless  swallowed 
the  most  disgusting  subsunces.  Among  the  internal  sensations  that  of 
hunger  was  toe  most  excitable ;  its  imnresaions  were  regular,  but  its  per- 
ceptions very  imperfect.  The  faculty  of  speech  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to 


All  persons  of  any  authority  that  she  saw  within  the  Establisment,  abedfr* 
nominated  in  general  Bantni,  employing  the  name  she  had  heard  a  thou* 
sand  times  applied  to  the  director.  Once  only  when  shut  in  her  chamber, 
she  addressed  to  this  innctionary  as  he  was  paasing  the  words  Baruni  pam, 
but  since  that  time  she  never  repeated  the  second  word.  Her  memwy  was 
so  imperfect  that  she  was  never  able  to  retain  more  than  two  words.  Oa 
very  rare  occttions  she  uttered  some  Greek  word.  She  gave  no  sign 
either  of  anger  or  friendship.  She  had  an  irresistible  propensity  to  maatnr* 
bation,  and  by  repeating  this  practice  she  could  introduce  into  the  vagina 
the  hand  and  part  of  the  fore*arm,  when  a  bloody  fluid  issued  from  the  parts. 
Wliatever  core  was  taken  to  prevent  this  depraved  act^  she  chose  moments 
to  indulge  in  it ;  and  if  by  meana  of  the  strait* waistcoat,  she  waa  prevented 
from  using  thehands,  she  studied  toapproach  any  hard  body,  and  placing  it  in 
contact  with  the  vm/m,  she  lore  herself  till  the  Uood  came.  In  this  man- 
ner she  lived  a  considerable  time,  became  then  pale  and  much  eroacialed, 
was  attacked  with  fever,  which  never  left  her,  and  she  died  at  about  the  age 
of  15. 

Inspection  of  the  body  disclosed  the  following  appearances. 

Extreme  emaciation ;  the  mammae  not  developea ;  and  the  r^ontof  the 
trochanter  and  coccyx  occupied  by  sores,  the  enect  of  the  long-continued 
pressure  in  these  parts. 

Upon  opening  the  cranium  a  small  quantity  of  bloddy  aerum  escaped. 
The  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were  a  bttle  flattened,  especially  the  right 
one,  which  wss  a  half  smaller  than  the  left  The  upper  part  of  eadi  of 
these  lobes,  close  to  the  Interlobular  fissure,  was  hollowed  by  a  cavity ;  tlM 
left,  which  was  most  extensive,  was  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  eight 
lines  in  depth ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  surface  of  these  cavities  was 
formed  by  convolutions,  which  were  atrophied  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
did  not  exceed  a  line  and  a  half  in  breadth.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  an- 
terior right  lobe  was  a  third  depression  similar  to  the  firat.  The  piik  maUr 
and  arachnoid  membrane  were  injected,  and  could  not  be  aeparated  from 
the  atrophied  convolutions  without  detaching  at  the  same  time  the  cerebral 
substance.  After  removing  the  atrophied  convolutions,  and  ascertaining 
that  they  consisted  of  hard  and  changed  .cortical  or  gray  matter,  there  waa 
found  beneath  not  white  matter,  but  a  dense  close  substance  of  a  yellow- 
ish cobur,  of  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  depreaaions,  and  about  three  lines 
deep.  This  vellowish  colour  waa  most  distinct  in  the  left  lobe^  and  the 
substance  so  changed  was  sunounded  by  small  calcareous  concretions  imbed- 
ded in  a  soft  grayish  sort  of  matter.  The  yellow  substance  presented  no 
trace  of  organization.  The  other  parts  of  the  brain  were  natural  in  diape, 
volume,  colour,  consistence,  and  structure. 

The  ossification  of  the  skull  presented  several  irregularities,  the  meet  re- 
markable of  which  was  the  great  thickness  of  the  frontal  protuberances, 
that  of  the  right  side  being  not  less  than  six  lines, — and  the  direction  of 
Uie  small  right  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  rose  much,  and  rendered 
the  cerebral  jfMM  of  that  side  smaller  than  the  other. 

In  the  chest  waa  nothing  but  adhesions  of  the  pleura. 

The  liver,  spleen,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged. 
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The  ovaries  were  three  times  their  nsoal  sise,  yctj  haid  and  scirrhous. 
The  wombi  which  was  double  its  usoa]  size,  presented  many  hard  bodies 
like  diseased  ovaries  in  their  physical  properties ;  but  showed  no  trace  of  or- 
ganiaation,  and  was  converted  tnto  a  whitish  soft  tissue.  The  neck  w«8 
dilated  to  four  or  five  lines  in  dismrter.  Th^macous  membrane  of  the  va« 
gin«  waa  injected,  and  ita  lower  half  was  occupied  by  many  small  white 
eminences  as  hard  aa  cartilage. 

5.  Atrophy  of  the  whole  right  hemisphere  of  the  Brain,  unth  induration 
of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  same  side  ;  Atrophy  with  induration  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  eerebeUtim,  By  M.St  Iras^  Internal  Pupil  at  the  Salpetriere.'  fAr^ 
chives  Oen,  January  1835.  Tome.  vii.^.  ser.  ou  Tome.  xxsv.  p.  96.)  Mai^- 
ret  CI.  whose  mother  waa  terrified  three  months  befi>re  being  delivered  by 
an  acddentj  which  she  witnessed  in  the  streety  was  attacked  shortly  after 
both  with  epileptic  convulsionsi  which  returned  daily  in  different  degrees  of 
violence.  At  tneaae  of  3  or  4  she  presented  great  feebleness  of  the  muscles 
of  the  left  side,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles  St  the  fore-arm.  At  5  or  6  she 
passed  though  small-pox  and  had  no  convukbns. 

To  the  age  of  12  or  13  the  accessions  recurred  at  more  distant  intervals. 
Prcvions  to  and  at  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  they  be* 
came  more  frequent  anu  longer  in  duration,  and  the  palsy  of  the  left  aide 
and  rigidity  ot  the  left  arm  were  complete. 

At  the  age  of  15,  when  she  waa  admitted  into  the  division  of  the  Salpe- 
triere allotted  to  epileptics,  the  menstmadon  was  regular,  she  waa  4  feet 
7  inches  high,  the  complexion  good»  the  diest  little  developed,  the  oorpu- 
lence  moderate. 

The  epileptic  accessions  were  most  frequent  at  the  periods  of  menstruation ; 
and  in  the  intervals  she  waa  often  eight  days  without  any  other  symptom 
except  giddiness.  The  members  of  the  pabied  side  were  evidently  atropnied. 

The  intellect  was  developed  ;  the  memory  correct ;  she  was  conscious  of 
her  state,  was  extremely  desirous  to  be  delivered  iVom  it,  and  was  fond  of 
medicine.    She  was  grateful  and  pious,  but  irascible  and  headstrong. 

She  remained  in  the  division  of  the  epileptics  for  twelve  years,  during 
which  the  fits  of  epilepsy  and  giddiness  were  more  frequent,  intellect  and 
fortitude  decayed,  she  had  fita  of  anger,  and  gradually  delirium  fbllowing 
each  attack. 

Transferred  to  the  division  of  the  incurables,  she  remained  there  three 
years»  during  which  the  remains  of  intelligence  and  other  good  qualities 
were  entirely  extinguished,  and  she  sunk  at  last  into  a  complete  state  of 
fiituityf^JeiR«i«/ia^,with  daily  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  fhry  followed  by  deep 
eoilapse  or  accessions  of  stupid  merriment,  the  epilepsy  disappeared,  and  the 
patient,  who  now  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  scurvy,  died  on  the  10^ 
of  August  1884,  aged  30  yeara. 

The  body  was  emaciated  and  infiltrated,  particularly  in  the  face  and  ex- 
tremitiea. 

There  were  pleuritic  adhesions,  especially  on  the  left  aide,  thepfruaardSiiifft 
waa  distended  with  much  serous  finid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  theali- 
mentery  canal  presented  ecchymotic  spots,  variable  in  extent  and  number, 
from  the  stdtoach  to  the  rectum. 

The  cranium  was  deficient  in  symmetry,  the  left  side  of  the  parietal  arch 
being  more  convex.  The  bones  were  thick  but  soft  and  spongy  in  texture. 
The  dura  mater  waa  thick.  Theaubarachnoid  filamentous  tissue  was  loaded 
with  much  serous  fluid  especially  on  the  right  side.  The  vessels  of  the  pia 
maier  were  feebly  injected. 

The  brain  atripped  of  its  investments  presented  the  whole  right  hemisphera 
mnch  smaller  than  the  left,  the  convolutions  smaller  and  completely  <4>literated 
at  the  poaterior  region ;  while  the  ventricle  waa  exceedingly  distended  by 
serous  fluids  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  were  very  much  attenuated^  about  one 
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Une  0r  ooe  Um  an<i  a-Half  tbidEy  Um  anterior  Me  eottdaiiad  ini  MKotWng 
owttleh(Me»  dw  eorfnu  siriaUm  Mid  oplift  /fcahwii#  obUmticd>  math  di« 
ninatioii  of  «m  of  the  left  lobe  of  Um  cfrefc/Aiaiy  and  ennitMHtinii  of  the 


The  left  Me  of  the  cereMhiM  WW  alio  nnok  «MUflrlk«  Ihe  nglu»  nd 
iti  doBiity  WM  iWHler  to  that  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  oghl  homieplicfe, 
with  thia  diflferenoe  that  it  diminifihed  from  the  drcwfrreMe  ts  the  aaHnL 

Bach  of  the  cerebellic  idatea  reaemUe  the  fibre  of  a  musde  which  had 
>  loQg  boiling. 


nol 


It  Is  manifeet  ibal»  in  ceaei  of  thia  Mture,  the  atrophy  of  the  bmn  ia 
a  primary  er  idiopathic  leaiony  but  is  indeed  the  e Aol  partly  of  the  cki„ 
iiTe  diitenaion  of  the  walla  of  the  brain  by  an  entraerdinarT  qvantity  of 
finid,  and  partly  of  meehanieal  compreision  by  the  fluid  inducing  aome* 
timet  eondmation  of  the  parte  MMnelimca  aoAeningt  but  always  more  or  lev 


dettraetion  of  the  proper  atmetarob  Atrophy^indeed^iaoneof  theeftcteof 
gnat  cAniona  of  llnid.  It  cinnol  be  denied  that  in  caaea  of  thia  dam  the 
brain  ia  not  noorished,  or  ia  evmi  deprived  of  nouriahment.    But  it  oMiat 


be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ■nmyirinn  or  interruption  of  antritmi  k  theef- 
ftet  of  a  nrimary  morbid  atale»  in  which  the  blood-vcmrla^  the  natwsd  nn-* 
ttieata  or  the  organ,  are  made  to  naiime  a  new  and  pcrrerted  actton. 

From  the  caeea  now  recorded  it  Amber  appeara  that  the  atrophied  parte 
of  the  brain  are  diminMed  in  aiae  or  ahrank,  and  that  tfat^  ako  eeaat  (o 
pomcei  their  charaeteriatic  phyaioal  and  phyaicAogieal  propertiea*  and  to  pcrw 
ivm  their  i\inetiona  duly.  Thna  in  all  tne  caam  wuh  the  diminution  in 
aiie  of  the  porta,  there  ia  more  or  lem  lorn  of  motion  and  aenaation  in  aoaae 
of  the  vduntarr  orgun.  Lom  of  memory  appeara  oocaaionally  to  taheplaee, 
hut  lom  of  inteileet  ia  not  invarMle.  Thie,  however,  amy  depend  on  the 
part  of  the  brain  atrophied,  and  on  the  extent  of  the  atro{diy. 

As  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  change  induced  in  the  parte  ao  ahrank 
and  diminiafacd  we  have  aa  yet  no  preciat  information.  It  may  ariae  either 
from  arreat  of  the  growth  of  the  pvta,  or  flrom  the  removal  of  parte  hj  ah- 
aorptieo,  or  nthor  by  diaraption  and  breaking  down.  The  preaaiire ' 


od  by  the  pecaenca  of  a  new  fluid  may  be  adequate  to  prevent  growth  of 
tiio  porta  oompataeed,  and  even  in  break  down  and  dieorganiar. 
I  Atropbyof  the  brain,  tberefbre,may  difleraccording  aa  it  takea  plaeednring 
the  pfoum  of  dcvdopenBent  or  after  that  procem  ia  oompleted.  If  it  take 
pkoe  dnring  the  procem  of  formatiaag  then  that  procem  ia  anddenly  int»* 
nptod,  end  the  bmin  preacnte  move  or  f«wer  of  ite  parte  in  an  incomplete 
or  rudimentary  atate.  Thoe  in  oaam  in  which  the  proceaa  ia  intrnuptad 
previona  to  the  temation  of  the  oeuvolutiona»  and  in  whM  aeroue  fluid 
meiu  or  km  eonfaaa  k  effhaed  ftem  the  nutrient  veaaeK  the  brain  ro. 
aemblea  a  abapeleM  uniform  bladder  of  memhranoua  and  eeiebral  matttt 
ondeafaig  aarewa  fluid.  Thk  k  perhapa  the  moat  oomplete  example  of  the 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  oorreeponda  with  the  agenesia  of  M.  Caaanvkilb 
(ArehivmdeMcd.xiv.> 

The  parte  whM  nest  to  iheae  are  moot  gawemily  wanting  are  the  mcoi^ 
Me,  ./brute,  and  septmm  Ineadvm.  Roil  obeerved  the  wont  of  thk  peat  in 
an  idiotic  fomale  who  had  atteined  the  age  of  thirty  ] 


Independendv  or  along  with  the  mceo^l^ 
gion  ofthehemkpherm  may  be  wanting  aa  i 
dm.  But  it  k  diflicuk  to  dktinguM  theatr 


r  or  along  with  the  ratae  kbe  and  flimix,  the  i^per  re- 
( far  aa  the  ceiling  of  the  vcniri* 


atrophy  of  thk  part  ftum  atrophy 
of  the  cotvolnled  anrfooe  of  the  farain. 
Atrophy  may  next  afl^t  the  corpora  Mriaia  or  optic  ikaiatmij  in  thefotm 
PduninMedbulkf 


of  duninidted  bulk  and  general  diaaenaiona^  proceeding  to  aueh  extent  that 
them  bodiee  may  be  altcgether  wanting. 

The  eame  Icaion  may  occur  in  thecerabdlum,  the  annular  protuberaaoe^ 
or  in  the  peduncka  aaid  the  apinal  bulb. 
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The  miiial  dKRd  or  Tertebnil  portion  of  the  braki  is  in  like  mumer  liable 
10  ettopoy^  both  daring  the  process  of  deYdopement  and  after  its  oomplei^ 
turn. 

In  the  flnt  cne  the  chord  is  either  ^itirelf  or  partially  wanting,  and  its 
pkoe  is  supplied  by  serous  floid^  mcfreor  less  eopioua,  contained  within  the 
membiancs.  Thos^  in  many  casps  of  spina  bifida,  as  it  is  denominated,  that 
diaeaae  is  the  eflbct  of  some  interruption  given  to  the  process  of  growth  in 
the  spinal  marrow,  by  rcaaon  of  which  the  arterial  action  is  expended  in 
the  efinsion  of  fluid,  which  fills  and  distends  the  membranes,  prevents  the 
further  deposition  of  cerebral  matter,  and  preventing  dso  the  union  of  the 
spinal  plates  on  the  mesbl  plane,  gives  rise  to  a  soft  elaatic  tumour  at  the 
moat  yielding  and  dependent  part  of  the  spinal  column.  In  general  the 
spinal  morrow  is  either  pBrtsally  or  entirdy  wanting  in  some  part  of  its 
eourse  in  caass  of  thia  kind.  Its  oontinuitv  is  interrupted  eiUier  without 
a  single  trace,  or  with  a  few  stteaks  of  cerebral  matter  on  the  one  si^,  oi 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  column,  while  the  vacancy  ia  supplied  by  serous 
fluid  or  shreds  of  cerebral  matter. 

In  other  instanoes  of  this  species  of  atrophv^  each  lateral  half  of  the  diord 
ia  in  a  very  alender  and  imperftct  ffarm  of  Jevdopement,  and  is  separated 
from  that  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  interposition  of  serous  fluid.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  onoommon  to  find  the  median  canal  persistent  long 
after  birth,  imitating  in  this  respect  the  Structure  observea  in  Uie  spiniS 
diflfd  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  quite  correct  to  apply  the  term  Atrophy 
to  those  lesions  of  the  spinal  chord,  in  which  the  breaking  down,  the  sofU 
eningor  shrinking  of  the  parts,  is  evidently  due  to  inflammatory  action  ex* 
cited  in  them  ftom  disease  of  the  membranous  investments  or  ibe  bonesb 
Thus,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  veriehnB^  inflammation  oS  a  chronic  cha^ 
raetcr  is  very  soon  propagated  to  the  membranes  and  the  chord,  and  part  of 
it  ia  aoftened  and  diaorganiied.  The  injury  may  not  be  sufficient  to  ex* 
tinguish  life ;  and  after  some  time,  when  the  active  part  of  the  inflamma- 
torr  process  has  subsided,  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  contracted  in  siae, 
and  oompressed  by  the  new  products ;  and  this  constitutes,  according  to 
the  striet  understanding  of  the  term,  Uie  anatomical  characters  of  atrophy. 
In  admitting  thia  appSieatien  of  the  term,  thcreflwe,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  term  atrophy  designates,  not  a  primary  lesion,  but  a 
lesion  which  ia  the  efl^ct  of  another  previous  action.  Several  cases  of  the 
kind  are  recorded  by  OUivier  and  others. 

On  mdden  Death  depending^  on  a  Sponianeout  Lesion  of  the  Lungs.  By 
Dr  Ollivibe  of  Angers.  (Archives  Generates,  Tome  xxxi.  February 
1 833.  P.  8S8. >— The  numerous  examplea  of  sudden  death  recorded  by  au* 
thors  depend  in  genial  cither  on  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  on  rupture  of  the 
aorta  or  heart,  or  on  the  spontaneooa  laceration  of  an  antorism  of  these  or- 
gans. Exchiding  these  alterotiona,  which  ara  thaae  moat  frequently  found 
in  the  dead  body,  it  ia  rare  to  meet  with  cases  of  sudden  dea^  depending 
on  weD-marked  lesion  of  the  longs.  Lailcisi,  indcedi  and  Morgagui,  speiS 
of  deaths  enauing  instantaneouslvby  sufibcation  in  the  fita  of  hooping-cough. 
In  other  cases  still  more  rare,  death  haa  taken  place  unexpectedly  in  per* 
sons  in  whom  the  heart  and  lar^  veasds  were  found  filled  with  an  aeriform 
fluid  developed  apontancoualy  »  the  interior  of  these  orgsns.  The  reality 
of  this  last  mentioned  cireumstanoe  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death  derives  hign 
probsbility  firom  various  fkcts  recorded  by  M.  Louis.  But  previous  to  its 
being  admitted  as  a  eouse  of  sudden  death  in  any  given  caae,  it  ia  reouisite 
to  exclude  all  others,  and  especially  that  of  which  the  following  may  be  i^ 
gwded  «8  examples. 

Oase  1 .  Sadden  deaih  f/rodaeed  bjf  sponismeeus  emphyeema  of  the  Iwun.-^ 
Gumichott,  a  tanner  of  sunU  atature  kit  muscular^  had  bwen  early  a£oled 
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with  general  rheumatic  mdns,  the  origin  of  which  he  iBcribed  to  rendenoe 
in  a  humid  place»  in  which  he  hod  been  hrought  up.  Excepting  the  acces- 
sions of  this  disease^  which  were  repeated  pretty  often,  his  health  was  ha- 
hituslly  good,  though  from  time  to  time  he  complained  of  restraint  in 
breathing,  and  was  short-breathed  and  quickly  panted.  He  was  also  of  a 
Ttolent  irascible  temper,  and  the  alightest  oppoaition  threw  him  into  ex- 
treme agitation,  whicn  he  could  not  control.  On  the  erening  of  the  17th  of 
August  1839,  he  quarrelled  with  his  brother-in-law,  who  amidst  the  dispute 
struck  him.  Gamichon,  much  stronger  thsn  his  antagonist,  sprang  forward  to 
knock  him  down,  but  waa  withheld  by  Tarious  persons,  who  obsenred  that  his 
relative  was  evidently  intoxicated.  Obliged  to  stifle  bis  passion,  Gamidion 
dissembled  the  violent  emotion  he  had  shown,  and  taking  the  hand  of  his 
boy.  went  home,  distant  about  150  paces  from  the  scene  St  the  affinsy,  and, 
exactly  at  his  own  door,  fell  down  dead  on  his  face.  At  the  shrieks  of 
his  daughter  two  neighbours  eame  and  raised  the  body.  The  face  wss  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  covered  with  a  proftise  sweat.  As  the  drcumstanoes  pre* 
ceding  this  unexpected  death  tended  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  blow,  M.  Ollivier  was  employed  bv  the  Procurator  of  the  Crown 
to  inspect  the  body  the  next  day,  vis.  the  I8tb,  at  2  p.  m.,  when  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  were  recognised. 

Well-marked  cadaveric  rigidity ;  no  traeea  of  external  violenoe  on  the 
head  or  the  rest  of  the  body.  Cadaveric  patches  on  the  posterior  region  of 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  organs  contained  iu  the  abdomen  were 
quite  sound,  and  presented  no  peculiar  dioracters  as  to  colour  or  ii^ection 
of  their  vessels.  The  stomach  contained  a  small  quantit  v  of  red- wine,  not 
a  glassfhl,  which  the  deceased  had  drank  immediately  before  quarrelling 
with  his  brother-in-law. 

The  lungs,  void  of  adhesion,  were  emphysematous  in  several  points  of 
their  surfiice.  Thev  did  not  st  all  collapse  when  the  cheat  was  opened. 
Their  texture,  the  density  of  which  was  remarkaUy  increased,  was  so  much 
expanded,  that  they  raised  the  muscles  of  each  intercostal  space  as  if  the 
chest  had  been  too  small  to  contain  them.  Each  lung  crepitated  strongly, 
but  in  a  different  mode  from  the  crepitation  produced  by  a  frothy  fluid  in 
the  bronchial  tubea.  Little  blood  eacaped  from  indsions  made  in  their  sub- 
stance. The  windpipe  and  the  prinapal  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
conuinrd  no  frothy  mucus. 

The  cavities  of  the  heart  contained  blood,  partly  fluid  partly  coagulated. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  two  ventricles  was  natursL  There  waa  no 
perceptible  lesion  of  the  aorta  or  large  trunks,  venous  and  arterial. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  presented  no  remarkable  injection.  The 
consistence  of  the  former  was  firm.  The  ventricles  contained  no  serous 
fluid.    There  wss  nowhere  snv  appearance  of  putrefaction. 

M.  OUivier  ascribes  the  sudaen  death  of  this  individual  to  spontaneous 
emphysema  of  both  lungs.  Their  elaatic  tension,  the  crepitation,  accompa- 
nied with  the  peculiar  cnicking  sound  produced  by  the  infiltration  of  air  in 
tissues  which  it  accidentally  penetrates,  left  no  doubt,  he  conceives,  on 
the  existence  of  this  remarkable  leaion  proceeding  fhxm  laceration  of  one  or 
more  ramifications,  or  of  some  bronchial  vesicles.  This  rupture  he  further 
attributes  to  the  influence  of  the  Yiolent  efforts  of  inspiration,  which  took 
place  rapidly  during  the  paroxysm  of  wrath  to  which  Gamichmi  gave  way, 
exactly  as  in  the  convulaive  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  takea  place 
when  we  attempt  to  suppress  a  violent  and  painftd  emotion.  Such  a  result, 
he  adds,  was  more  liable  to  take  place  in  the  person  of  a  violent  and  pas- 
sionate and  robust  individual,  in  whom  the  respiratory  organs  were  the  seat 
of  permanent  fhnctional  disorder. 

The  author  makes  some  observations  calculated  to  obviate  any  otgections 
as  to  the  circumstance  ofemphfiema  ensuing  suddenly  being  the  cause  of 
this  variety  of  sudden  death.    He  omits,  however,  to  observe  that,  in  oitkr 
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that  this  notion  be  well  fbonded,  two  conditions  ore  indi^nsable,  the 
one  the  sadden^  nay,  immediate  suijervention- of  ^mpA^jnna*  and  the  other 
the  general  diffusion  of  this  lesion  all  over  the  pulmonic  filamentous  tis- 
sae.  It  might  justly  become  a  question  whether  air  could  so  suddenly  be 
elFttsed  into  the  whole  filamentous  tissue  of  the  lung  in  cases  of  this  kind 
as  to  cause  immediate  atphyxia. 

Case  2.  Sudden  death  catued  by  pulmonary  apoplexy, -^^k  person  named 
Brooiioel^  aged  66  years»  a  mattress-maker,  of  very  robust  constitution,  en- 
joying perfect  health,  and  leading  a  sober  regular  life,  had  been  forced  to 
quit  his  abode,  because  he  could  not  pay  the  rent«  On  the  11th  of  Febru-* 
ary  1833,  he  met  iu  the  street  his  landlord ;  and,  though  habitually  calm, 
at  seeing  this  person  he  became  furious,  and  rushing  forward  to  strike  him, 
made  some  precipitate  steps,  became  pide,  staggered,  and  fell  dead  in  the 
anns  of  the  person  whom  he  was  threatening.  The  Procurator  for  the  Crown 
having  intrusted  the  inspection  to  M.  Ollivierf  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  death,  that  gentleman  inspected  the  body  next  day  at  nine  in 
the  morning  in  company  with  Dr  Brugieres,  and  recognised  the  following 
circumstances. 

Well-marked  cadaveric  rigidity ;  body  strongly  muscular ;  paleness  of 
the  countenance ;  no  liquid,  bloody  or  otherwise,  issuing  from  tne  cavities 
of  the  nose  or  mouth ;  no  marks  of  external  violence  on  any  part  of  the 
sur&ce;  superficial  cadaveric  patches  at  its  posterior  surface.  A  truss 
worn  for  an  inguinal  hernia  on  the  leftside  had  given  way,  doubtleu  at  the 
moment  of  fidling  down  dead.    The  hernial  sac  was  empty. 

The  vessels  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium,  as  also  those  of  the  mem* 
taaranes,  were  not  particularly  iigected.  The  consistence  of  the  brain  was 
natural.  The  vessels  distributed  in  its  substance  did  not  emit  blood  firoro 
numerous  sections  made  in  all  directions  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  the  cerebeU 
ium,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  j  nor  did  these  parts  present  any  trace  of 
effused  blood.  The  Tentricles  contained  only  a  small  quantity  of  limpid 
■emm.    Dark->coloured  fluid  blood  flowed  from  the  vertebral  cavity. 

The  pericardium  contained  a  teaspoonful  of  reddish  serum.  The  heart 
was  Toluminous.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  very  thick ;  but  its 
cavity  void  of  blood.  The  right  yentricle  contained  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  very  fluid  blood,  which  was  also  found  in  tlie  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava.  Nowhere  were  there  traces  of  fibrinous  dots.  The  aorta  and 
its  branches  were  free,  and  contain  little  liquid  blood* 

The  leil  lung  adhered  almost  entirely  by  old  cellular  bands  to  the  costal 
pleura*  The  surfiice  of  the  right  lung  was  unattached.  Both  lungs  of  a 
violet  colour,  were  less  spongy  at  their  anterior  margin  than  iu  the  natural 
state.  Their  substance  emitted  on  percussion  a  dull  sound ;  throughout  their 
oonsistenoe  and  hardness  were  remarkable ;  and  they  were  greatly  heavier 
than  natural. 

The  surface  of  each  of  the  incisions  made  in  their  substance  was  granu- 
lar, and  of  a  very  deep  black  red.  The  pulmonic  tissue  was  so  impregnat- 
ed with  blood,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  squeeze  from  them  a  frothy 
fluid.  All  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  and  arteries  were  indicat- 
ed by  an  equal  number  of  black  clots,  more  or  less  prominent,  varying  in 
sixe  according  to  the  character  of  the  containing  vesseL  On  scraping  by 
the  sodpel  the  surface  of  the  incisions,  a  little  dark  clotted  blood  was  re- 
moved. The  inner  wall  of  the  bronchial  tubes  was  of  a  deep  red.  This 
state  of  the  pulmonic  tissue  existed  in  four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  left 
lung,  and  in  two-thirds  of  the  right  lung.  Near  their  posterior  margin, 
where  a  residue  of  heat  was  still  found,  the  blood  contained  in  some  of  the 
larger  vessels  was  still  fluid,  and  escaped  in  a  stream  upon  incision.  At  the 
surface  of  the  right  lung  were  observed  several  vesicles  full  of  air,  large 
tranbparent,  each  the  sise  of  a  large  cherry,  raising  the  pulmonary  pleura, 
as  is  observed  iu  partial  emphysema  of  the  lung.  The  windpipe  and  bron- 
chial tubes  contained  no  blood  or  bloody  mucus. 
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All  tht  arfsmiM  of  the  abdominal  «Tity  wen  natwaL  Tlieie  was  no 
atnngiilatioD  areonitrwtionintlMportioiiofiiileBtaMOQalaiiMddoriiiglife 
in  tbe  heraial  lae,  which  waa  now  empty. 

M.  Ollivier  did  Bot  learn  whether  thb  perMm  had  ezpenenoed  any  can- 
Ktrained  breathing  ;  bnt  at  all  evenu  he  never  eoaiplainedy  and  hk  eon  aa» 
lured  M.  OUivier  that  hie  father  eigoved  habitual  good  health;— an  info* 
renoe  which  might  be  dednoed  ftora  the  pcrfeet  eoundnem  of  all  thoomna, 
ftom  the  Dlnropneea  of  the  deeeated,  and  ftem  the  rtmarkable  devekpe- 
ment  of  toe  whole  nratcnlar  eyatem.  Ho  obeeiim,  howorer,  that  tho  par^ 
lial  emphysema  noticed  in  the  right  long,  if  it  did  nol  take  place  only  at  tho 
inatant  when  the  blood  buret  into  theee  organs,  might  lead  to  the  aappoaU 
tion  that  Broonoel  had  seme  disease  of  the  dieat,  or  that  he  apna  aulgect  to 
some  OMossion  or  dilBcol^  in  breathing.  Aa  to  the  canse  whieh  doCao* 
mined  tne  mdmonary  apoplexy,  M.  (MliTier  asoribas  it  to  the  violent  emo- 
tion into  wnieh  the  deceased  was  thrown  at  the  sight  of  the  individoal  to 
whom  he  aseribsd  his  distrem ;  and  ho  tbinka  that  the  rapidity  of  the  death 
WM  the  eanae  of  the  want  of  hemorrhage  by  the  neea  and  mouth,— which 
be  thinks  would  hare  been  profhse  if  life  had  continued  some  instanta. 

In  these  two  cases  of  sodoen  death,  M.  OlUvier  tiaees  Tsrioaa  pointa  of 
analogy.  Both  indiridnals  were  of  a  lobnot  oonatitntioo ;  in  both  the  mno- 
eular  system  was  well  devdoped ;  both  vicraia  good  health  at  the  monenc 
they  were  soddenir  oat  off;  in  both  the  sadden  death  ansned  in  a  violeat 
fit  of  anger ;  in  botn  the  canae  of  death  was  seated  in  the  hugs ;  whatever 
difference  may  exist  between  the  natuie  of  tho  two  leaiona,  so  soddcnly 
fatal  in  both  cases,  it  is  maniftst  that  in  both  they  wore  induced  under  the 
influence  of  violent,  and  in  some  sense  convulsive  eifarts  of  the  organs  of 
respiration.  And  kstlv,  the  paknem  of  tha  &ca  at  the  moment  of  death, 
as  also  the  distinct  csdaveric  rigidity  at  the  time  of  inspection,  are  two 
common  eircumstances  in  whidi  thev  agree. 

M.  Ollivier  is  fhrtlier  of  opinion  tliat  the  second  case  aooorda  in  aevanl 
respects  with  a  caae  of  sudden  death  which  had  taken  pUee  in  waltaing, 
recorded  in  the  WA  volume  of  the  Ar^wes,  January  iOSO,  sad  of  whidi 
the  lesding  ofarcumstanoea  are  the  following. 

Csse  S.  On  Sunday  the  18th  December  1080,  M.  6.,  a  studant  of  law, 
was  at  a  public  ball  where  he  waltsed  vigorously  ibr  ooom  time,  when  all  at 
once  he  ML  down,  void  of  sense  and  motion,  ttemedias  of  variosw  kinda 
were  used,  and  a  vein  was  opened ;  bat  without  benc6t«  The  gentleman 
was  oompletely  dead-  It  was  learned  thst  he  had  been  previooaly  in  excel- 
lent health,  and  that  be  a  little  beAea  made  a  oopioua  meaL  Thirty..aix 
hours  afler  death,  the  fbUowing  appearanoes  were  reeogniied. 

The  body  that  of  a  man  of  from  18  to  90  years.  Well  marked  rigidity. 
The  muscular  tyBtem  was  well  developed,  and  the  general  appearance  that 
of  a  vigorous  constitution.  The  intagumenta,  eapedally  those  of  the  low- 
cr  extremities,  were  strongly  congested  ;  their  adoar  being  that  of  a  high 
scarlet.  Upon  the  diest  and  upper  extremitiaa  thia  rednem  wsa  in  the 
shape  of  patches  and  disseminated  in  largo  augiUated  marks.  No  blood 
issued  fVom  any  of  the  natvual  openings.  The  expreasion  of  the  counfee* 
nance  was  little  chsnged. 

The  vessels  of  the  memhranea  of  the  brain  wcm  gorged  with  blood, 
whieh  nestled  under  theknife.  The  cerebrsl  sabatance  waaaonnded  through 
tbe  whole  honispheres.  The  ventricles  oontsined  about  two  apoonlhla  of 
slightly  tawny  serous  fluid.  The  branches  of  tho  origin  of  the  veina  which 
pass  through  the  tela  choroidea  at  lesst  doable  the  usual  volume.  The 
eerebethm,  annular  protuberancs,  and  spinal  bolb,  were,  aa  well  aa  the 
brain,  dotted  with  blood,  but  not  otbrrwise  altered.  Nowhere  was  then 
particular  congestion  or  ^reumscribed  effhsion.  Much  blood  issued  fbom 
tbe  vertebral  cantl.    The  spinal  marrow  waa  not  examined. 

Upon  removing  the  walls  of  the  chest,  tbe  longs  did  sot  collapse.    They 
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WOTefoidofadfacfioni.  Thdreoloar  was  ^neinU?  livid.  When  ooiii- 
pressed,  ther  did  not  crepitate,  but  ooannumcated  the  scDBatkm  of  a  man 
of  cotton,  which  ia  maaaed  between  the  finders.  Upon  cutting  them,  there 
escaped  in  abandanee  dark-oolonrad  Tiacid  biood,  with  whidk  their  sob* 
stance  from  the  apex  to  the  base  was  completely  penetrated.  The  cavity 
of  both  pfewe  oootaiaed  only  a  very  aroall  quantity  of  aero-saagninolent 
inid,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  Tessela  of  the  parities,  when  di- 
^ded  by  the  aealpel. 

The  pericardium  contained  a  small  qoantity  of  citron-colonred  oeroua 
fluid,  llie  hearty  which  waa  very  voluminous,  was  partiaiUrly  develop- 
ed anteriorly,  and  towards  the  right  side.  The  ^§ena  eema  were*  distended 
and  resisttng.  The  right  chambers  of  the  heart  were  filled  with  blood, 
partly  flaid,  partly  coagulated.  The  left  chambera,  as  alw  the  trunk  of 
the  aorta,  were  completely  empty. 

The  intestines,  wiiich  were  distended  with  air,  were  of  a  deep  black  ov 
lour ;  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  tinging  was  occaaiooed  by  the 
amalleat  venous  branches  being  distended  with  blood.  The  stomadi  waa 
fcdl  of  food,  the  maaa  of  which,  already  homogeneous  by  the  digestive  pro- 
eesB,  exhaled  a  pretty  strong  alcoholic  odour.  The  colour  of  the  mucoaa 
Boerobrane  it  waa  not  eaay  to  characterise,  but  in  conaistence  it  was  naturaL 
The  residue  of  the  digestive  canal  presented  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
Hver  and  spleen  were  goiged  with  blood. 

Hydatid  Cytt  ai  ihe  base  of  ihe  brain  ;  Atrophy  of  ibe  half  of  the  ioiigue 
and  palnf  of  ihe  Ufi  half  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  (Memoire  sur  Cos 
remarquable  de  pnyeiologie^'paiholog'igue  du  eyeieme  yetveux,  observi  che% 
rhomme,  par  M.  Montault.  Reported  in  the  Archives  Generates,  Tome 
xxxi.  p.  434. 1833.)— 'A  man  of  S3  years  of  age  having  long  worked  at  hisoccu- 
nation  of  weaver  in  low  humid  situationa,  after  falling  in  18S8  a  considerable 
neight,  ond  lighting  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  began  to  feel  in  thepoa- 
leriorand  lateral  parts  of  the  head  acute  pains  extending  to  theoorrespond* 
ing  side  of  the  neck.  These  pains  caused  aleepleasness,  a  sense  of  constraint 
and  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  region,  and  afterwarda 
great  difficulty  in  speaking,  so  that  at  length  the  patient  became  unintelli- 
gible. After  various  fluctuationa  in  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  pain  be- 
came so  intense  that  in  September  1831,  the  motions  of  the  head  or  the 
neck  were  impracticable,  and  the  oatient  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel- Dien 
wider  M.  Dupuytren  with  the  ibuowing  symptoms. 

The  motions  of  the  head  on  the  neck  were  partly  performed  by  the  whole 
vertebral  column.  The  stae  of  the  tongue  was  diminished.  It  waa  abrunk  on 
the  left  side  especially,  and  the  diminution  of  bulk  was  more  evident  at  the 
apex  and  middle  part  than  at  the  base.  The  right  side  of  the  organ,  on  the 
contrary,  waa  better  nourished,  and  had  acquired  more  atrength.  The  left 
aide,  reduced  almost  to  the  two  mucous  folds  which  encase  the  muscles, 
was  drawn  to  the  right  aide  l^  the  muscles  of  that  side,  whenever  the 
tongue  was  protrud^,  either  by  reason  of  the  increased  strength  of  the 
'  ;ht  side,  or  because  the  latter  waa  no  longer  aupported  by  the  left  side. 

le  articulation  of  aonnds  was  still  and  clear  and  distinct. 

l*he  successive  application  of  sugar,  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  hydrocblo* 
rate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  small  quantities  of  water,  was  employed  to  aacer* 
tain  the  changea,  which  might  have  taken  place  in  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
it  resulted  from  the  experimenta  made  that  tastes  were  distinguished  by  ihe 
left  or  atrophied  side  or  the  tongue.  M.  Dupuytren  was  consequently  led 
to  conclude,  that,  of  the  three  nerves  distributed  to  the  tongue,  vis.  the  hy- 
poglossal, glossopharvngeal,  and  lingual,  the  atrophy  must  depend  upon  some 
change  in  the  hypoglossal  or  ninth  pair  of  the  old  nomenclature,  the  twelfth 
of  that  of  Soemmering  :  and  combining  with  this  the  fact,  that  the  intel- 
leetiul  ftlDCtioiia  and  the  motions  of  the  extremities  were  unaffiMtad,  M. 
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DupttTtren  inferred  that  the  lesion  of  the  nerve  might  exist  at  its  emeigenoe 
ftom  tne  cranium,  and  not  at  its  origin. 

All  the  remedies  empbyed  produced  little  amelioration ;  and  the  patient 
ltd  the  hospital,  and  returned  to  it  four  limes  in  the  course  of  about  Ibar 
months,  ana  quitted  it  the  fifth  time  on  the  84th  March  183S. 

On  the  S8th  September  of  the  same  ^ear  he  returned,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  M.  Rostan.  The  patient  then  complained  of  p«rm«Dent 
pain  at  the  level  of  the  articulation  of  the  atias  and  axist  and  behind  tho 
mastoid  process  a  small  tumour  was  recognised.  Deglutition  began  to  be- 
come so  difficult,  that  during  drinlcing,  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  dropped 
into  the  larynx  causing  coughing  and  pain.  The  diagnosis  given  by  M. 
Rostan  was, — a  fungous  tumour  oi  the  <uifia  maier.  Hiccups,  vomiting,  ob« 
stinate  constipation,  nocturnal  fever,  and  gloomy  presentiments,  were  the 
principal  symptoms  observed  during  the  month  or  October.  The  putient 
went  out  on  the  tf  th  of  November. 

On  the  90th  of  December  the  patient  entered  the  Hospital  Cochin  under 
M.  Gendrin  with  the  following  svmptoms.  He  continued  nearly  immov« 
able  in  bed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mcrease,  he  said  in  a  voice  almost  ex- 
tinct, of  the  pain  in  the  neck.  General  sensibility  wss  impaired  over  the 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Meanwhile  the  aphonia  as  well  as  the 
dysphagia  went  on  increasing.  The  patient  was  compelled  to  spend  whole 
hours  in  taking  bv  suction  for  deglutition  a  spoonful  of  soup,  the  only 
nutriment  which  he  preferred.  Hiccup  became  incessant,  appearing  in 
epileptiform  accessions.  The  action  of  the  heart  prteented  ne  extraordinary 
pnenoroena  deserving  remark.  At  length  on  the  19tb  January  ISSS,  after 
swallowing  some  spoonfuls  oL^up  in  the  manner  already  specified^  the  pa- 
tient allowed  his  head  to  fall  back  on  the  pillow,  and  was  dead. 

Inspection. — Nothing  remarkable  was  observed  either  in  the  substance 
or  at  the  surface  of  the  cranium  of  the  membranea  and  (^  the  brain.  The 
cerebral  substance  was  firmer  than  usual,  and  the  ventricles  were  dilated 
by  a  very  abundant  transparent  serous  fluid.  Between  the  left  occipital /&«- 
sa,  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebefium,  which  was  raised,  and  the  apmal 
bulb,  which  was  pushed  to  the  right,  was  a  cyst  as  hirge  as  a  hen's  egg,  con- 
taining serous  fluid  and  many  hydatids.  Thu  cyst,  passing  to  the  depth  of 
some  lines  in  the  spinal  canal,  gave  off^a  species  of  appendage  sinking  into  the 
anterior  condyloid  hole,  and  contained  a  hydatid  which  seem  unable  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  this  narrow  canal.  From  the  base  of  the  cyst  waa  de- 
tached a  second  processy  which  being  involved  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
ledforamen  lacerumposterins,  after  j^taang  through  this  opening  and  behind 
the  muscular ^cicif/tt#  known  by  the  name  of  the  fasciculus  anaiamieus 
of  Riolan,  was  expanded  into  an  ampul/a,  to  below  tlie  superior  extremity  of 
the  complexus  and  stemo-mastoid.  This  was  the  spot  where  the  small  tu- 
mour observed  while  the  patient  was  under  the  care  of  M.  RosUn  had  ap- 
peared. The  two  hydatiferous  cysts,  the  one  without  the  scuU,  the  other 
within  it,  communicated  by  a  sort  of  neck  or  contracted  portion  correspond- 
ing to  the,/brameii  lacerum  posterius. 

The  lingual  nerve  was  quite  sound  on  both  sides.  The  glossopharyngeal, 
pneumogastric,  and  spinal  nerves  on  the  left  side,  from  their  origin  to  Uieir 
passage  in  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  differed  in  no  circumstance  from 
those  of  the  opposite  side;  and  it  was  the  same  with  the  hypoglossal  or 
twelfth  pair,  to  their  passage  in  the  anterior  condyloid  hole.  But  immediately 
after  the  emergence  of  these  nerves,  a  remarkable  difference  was  observed 
between  them.  The  left  hypoglossal  nerve  was  atrophied  or  shrunk  to  less 
than  two-thirds  smaller  than  the  nerve  of  the  right  side ;  and  this  atrophy 
extended  to  its  divisions  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  compression  caused  by  the  small  appendage  sent  by 
the  internal  cyst  into  the  anterior  condyloid  hole.  The  glossopbaryngeal, 
pneumogastric,  and  spinal  nerves  of  the  left  side,  had  in  Uke  manner  been 
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oompresaed  by  the  portion  of  the  cyst  whiefa  extended  into  ihe  foramen  la^ 
cerum  postenus;  but  of  theae  nerves  the  glonopharynrad  only  was  more 
than  a  third  smaller  than  that  of  the  oppoaite  side.  The  margin  of  the 
Jbramen  lacerumpoiterius,  the  bony  process  by  which  it  is  bisected,  the  solid 
walls  of  the  petrons  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  dilated  or  compressed^ 
were  the  seat  of  a  species  of  detrition  analogous  to  that  produced  by  aneu* 
rismal  cysts  in  the  bones  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

On  the  left  side,  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsia, 
were  entirely  attenuated,  atrophied  or  wasted,  with  a  few  yellowish,  soft 
fibres*  as  also  those  of  the  corresponding  pillar  of  the  velum.  The  auopha^ 
gut  and  pharynx  did  not  appear  altered  in  their  structure ;  but  the  latter 
canal  forcibly  contracted,  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  litUe  finger. 

The  ventricles  of  the  larynx  were  filled  with  a  creamy  whitish  matter 
which  was  recognized  as  the  soup  which  the  patient  had  attempted  to  swal- 
low some  instants  before  death. 

This  matter,  of  which  a  quantity  was  found  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes,  was  reooguized  as  the  evident  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  left  vocal  chord  tpos  atrophied.  Neither  the  vertebra  nor  the  spinal 
chord  in  its  investments  presented  any  deformity  or  change. 

M.  Bouillaud  agrees  with  the  reporter  of  this  case  in  thinking  that  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  pronunciation  was  occasioned  by  the  atrophy  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve,  which  by  Sir  C.  Bell  has  been  classed  among  the 
respiratory  nerves,  and  those  which  concur  to  the  phenomena  of  expression  ; 
and  that  the  palsy  and  atrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  with  con* 
tinuanoe  of  taste,  are  explained  on  the  one  hand  by  the  integrity  of  the  lin- 
gual nerve,  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  in  which  this  faintly  appears  to  reside, 
and  the  atrophy  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  the  other. 

The  lesion  of  general  sensibility  observed  in  this  case,  M.  Montault  thinks 
may  be  attributed  to  the  compression  caused  by  the  intra-craniol  cyst,  either 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  chord,  especially  behind,  or  rather  upon  the  meso- 
oephalon,  viz.  the  annular  protuberance.  v 

The  compression,  and  conseouently  the  diminution  in  volume  of  the  glos- 
sopharyngeal nerve,  explains  the  palsy  of  the  organs  of  deglutition.  The 
hiccups,  the  aphonia,  toe  entrance  of  Uie  food  into  the  air  passages,  and 
death,  M.  Montault  attributes  both  to  the  atrophy  of  the  vocal  chord,  and 
that  of  the  left  pillar  of  the  velum,  and  the  compression  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  in  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  To  demonstrate  more  positively 
this  proposition,  M.  Montault  cites  two  facts  entirely  new,  namely,  that 
palsy  of  the  glottis  may  induce  a  very  great  or  even  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  performance  of  deglutition. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  MM.  Dumeril  and  Velpeau  alone  observed 
that  the  fact  related  by  M.  Montault  was  at  variance  with  an  observation  of 
Armann,  which  tends  to  make  the  hypoglossal  nerve  be  regarded  as  a  nerve 
of  taste,  and  with  those  of  M.  Magistel. 

On  the  Chemical  Characters  of  the  Saliva,  considered  as  a  means  of  Diag- 
nosit  in  Certain  Affections  of  the  Stomach,  By  Or  A .  Do  n  n  e'.  (  From  the 
Archives  Genirales,  May  and  June  1835.) — The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
show  that,  by  comparing  the  morbid  with  the  healthy  state  of  the  saliva,  we 
may  distinguish  accurately  between  inflammatory  and  non-infiammatory 
affections  of  the  stomach. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  Dr  Donn^  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
characters  of  healthy  saliva,  which  was  the  more  necessary  to  be  done  as 
physiologists  are  at  variance  on  the  subject.  According  to  Magendie  the 
quality  of  this  secretion  varies  according  to  the  time  when  the  experiment 
IS  made.    Before  and  after  a  meal  it  is  acid,  but  during  mastication  alkaline. 
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^  tekKty  Bomelimet  4ni|ipeiriiig  after  the  flnt  mmithftil  of  food.  Ao* 
oonljng  to  Tiedemoira  ond  Goielin,  the  ctUvm  and  che  muctt'Of  the  oboo* 
pliogut  ore  alluUne  in  overy  cho  doI  only  in  man,  but  in  all  animala  where 
tbeiie  flatdt  eziat.  M.  Oonn^a  notion  it  the  nnie,  for  in  nnnerout  ezpe- 
riments  ioatitated  bT  him  both  In  man  and  the  lower  animals,  thia  fluid 
was  always  iband  aludine.  boftre,  during,  and  after  meab,  when  the  iuno* 
tions  of  the  stomaeh  were  properly  perfbmied. 

Though  there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement  between  chemieti  in  their  dilRs 
rent  analysis  of  ealivai  they  generally  attribute  its  alkalinity  to  the  preoenoe 
of  alkaline  lactates  and  hydrochlorates  of  soda,  and  from  an  examination  of 
the  crystals  by  the  microscope,  M»  Donn^  is  conrinoed  that  it  contains  abo 
hydrochlorate  of  ainmonia  from  numerous  crystalsof  the  Ibrm  peculiar  to  this 
aalt  beingeasily  recognized.  Thisfiict  hasbeen  already  pointed  out  by  M.  Raa- 
psil.    In  certain  esses  the  saliTa  is  acid,  owing  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
stomach,  which  it  is  M.  Donnas  object  to  show  is  indicated  by  this  state  of 
the  secretion.    On  no  occasion  has  he  found  the  saliva  acid  when  the  ap- 
petite and  digeatien  were  good.    When  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  cannot  be  distinguished  from  its  iohumd  state,  l^ 
decided  characters  drawn  from  the  usual  symptoma,  such  as  the  cMonr  of 
the  tongue,  its  coating,  thirst,  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  &c  it  is  dear 
that  in  the  preaent  state  of  science  there  are  onl^  two  ways  of  ascertain- 
ing the  trutlir  by  obserring  the  efiects  of  remedies  employed,  and  by  ex- 
amining the  organs  after  death.    tJ|ion  these  two  medicme  may  be  said 
almost  wholly  to  depend.    In  support  of  this  riew  he  cites  the  authority 
of  M.  AndraJ,  who  in  his  CHnique  Medtealt,  has  supported  this  doctrine, 
and  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  afivcrions  of  the  stomadi. 
For  ascertaining  the  sute  of  the  saliva,  M.  Donn^  cives  the  following  di* 
rectioDS.  Slips  of  test  paper  are  to  be  cut  an  inch  and  a-nalf  long,  and  three  or 
fbnr  lines  broad,  some  coloured  blue  by  tincture  of  tumsol,  others  redden- 
ed by  an  add*    The  former  of  course  will  detect  the  acidity,  the  latter  the 
atkalinity  of  the  saliva.    One  of  these  pspers  is  to  be  placed  on  the  tongue 
of  the  patient,  who  roust  retain  it  for  some  time  in  his  mouth,  taking  care 
to  moisten  it    The  blue  paper  being  in  general  more  sensible  than  the  red, 
is  in  a  second  affected  by  the  acid  if  it  exists,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  leave  the  red  puper  in  contact  with  the  tongue  for  a  minute  or 
two,  to  produce  the  neoessarv  effect.     A.  more  aensible  reagent  than  tumsol 
may  be  employed,  but  the  shades  of  difference  are  not  then  so  well  mark- 
ed.   When  the  saliva  is  in  a  healthy  state,  the  red  paper  becomes  blue,  if 
not  it  is  not  changed.     This  is  the  flrst  teat  to  be  tried.     When  the  saliva 
is  ascertained  to  have  lost  its  alkaline  character,  it  must  be  tested  with  the 
blue  paper,  when  two  things  may  occur;  either  the  blue  paper  is  not 
changea,  in  which  case  we  may  conclude  that  the  saliva  is  neutral,  or  it  be- 
comes red,  which  marks  the  acidity  of  the  secretion.     In  the  ibrmer  in- 
stance, the  first  degree  of  alteration  is  manifested,  whidi  commonly  coin« 
cides  with  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  ftmctions.     M.  Donne  has 
seen  the  saliva  pass  through  all  the  degrees  of  acidity  fVom  the  most  feeble 
to  che  most  decided,  and  those  different  degrees  of  acidity  appeared  to  be 
most  ft-equentiy  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  alteration  of  the  stomach. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  simple  contact  with  the  saliva 
even  when  not  acid,  produces  some  slight  alteration  of  shade  in  the  blue 
paper  referable  to  moisture.  Every  one  knows  that  colours  have  not  the 
same  shade  when  dry  as  when  moist,  and  a  little  experience  will  enable  a 
man  to  distinguish  this  slight  alteration  from  that  produced  by  an  acid. 
Besides  the  red  paper  will  serve  as  a  counter  proof. 

M.  Donne  directed  his  researches  to  detennine  whether  the  saliva  alone 
which  was  in  eontact  with  the  tongue  was  thus  modified,  that  he  might 
ascertain  whether  the  acidity  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  thickened 
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muctw  M)  frequently  ooTeriog  tbe  tongiKe*  istber  Ihta  to  the  mim  itielf. 
By  placing,  however,  the  test  papers  in  contact  with  «U  poinU  of  the  hnc* 
cal  cavitv,  under  the  tongue,  and  on  the  internal  porittea  of  the  diaek, 
he  found  always  that  it  waa  tho  sajiva  that  waa  alterod  in  the  ciaca  to  which- 
he  alludes. 

When  the  tongue  of  the  patient  is  drv  and  eovered  with  a  hladc»  thick* 
ened,  parched  coat^  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  charteterB  of  the  saliira, 
which  in  aa  it  were  suppresaed^  or  dried  up  hy  ef  aporation,  in  proportion 
as  it  reaches  the  mouth.  In  such  cases,  by  moistening  with  a  httle  water 
the  slip  of  pajfet  before  nladng  it  on  the  tongue»  the  chemical  character 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  thick  and  gluey  oovering  of  this  oi^^an. 

By  the  same  process  M.  Donn^  baa  aacertained  the  aute  of  the  d^rent 
fluids  of  the  boav  in  health  and  disease,  but  his  views  he  reaervea  fbr  a 
separate  work«  which  he  is  preparing  for  publieation. 

In  support  of  his  doctrine,  M.  Donn^  brings  forward  a  selection  of  eight 
cases,  of  which  we  can  merely  make  room  for  a  short  outline.  In  the  first 
case  there  yi9BbroncLitu  with  avmptoma  of  severe  fei«r»  and  ocidify  of  the 
saliva*  Blood-letting  and  emoUienta  were  tried  in  vain,  and  die  patient 
died.  On  inspection,  numerous  ulcerations  with  vivid  redness  were  found 
in  the  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines  ;  the  stomach  was  disteuded  with 
gas ;  the  mucous  membrane  dotted,  aoftened,  raised  like  a  pulpf  mass  on 
toe  great  cul'dc-tac  ;  in  other  pointa  the  vessels  were  filled  with  a  fine  dark- 
coloured  injection.  Although  the  inspection  took  place  only  twelve  hours 
after  death,  a  number  of  very  animated  aniroolauks  were  found  in  the  bilet 
The  seoond  ccse  waa  one  of  continued  ataxic  lever.  The  sahitA  was  acid; 
The  cerebral  substance  waa  iiuected,  there  was  effusion  into  the  ventricles, 
and  injection  and  softening  of  the  mucoua  merobtane  of  the  stomach  to 
some  extent.  The  third  was  one  of  continued  fever,  with  delirium^  stupor, 
and  acidity  of  the  saliva.  Treated  with  blood«letting  and  emollients  it 
proved  fatal,  and  after  death  the  glands  of  Peyer  were  fimnd  injecteil  and 
ulcerated,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  injected  and  softened. 
In  the  fourth  case  there  was  stitch  in  the  side*  shivering  cough ;  pleurisy 
of  the  leA  side,  pneumonia  of  the  right ;  nausea  suddenlv  supervening, 
vomiting,  diarrhcea.  The  treatment  was  strictly  antiphlogiatic,  and  blo^ 
was  repeatedly  abstracted  both  locally  and  generally.  After  death  puru- 
lent enusion  was  found  in  the  left  pleura ;  cireitfMcrihcd  hepatiaation  of 
the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung ;  vivid  imection  of  the  stomadi ;  soft)- 
ening  and  almost  complete  disorganisation  of  the  mueeus  membrane,  &e. 
There  was  neither  ulceration  nor  even  marked  redness  in  the  intesttnea. 

Besides  these  four  caaea  exhibiting  the  coinddence  of  acidity  of  the  sa* 
fiva  with  lesion  of  the  stonuich,  usually  attributed  to  inflammation,.  M. 
Donne  alludes  to  one  of  phlebitis  supervening  on  bleeding  from  the  arm  in 
pneumonia.  The  salivai,  which  had  renuuned  alkaline  in  the  first  part  of 
the  disease,  suddenlv  became  extremely  add  at  the  same  time  that  phle- 
bitis manircsted  itself,  and  continued  so  till  death*  The  stomach  waa  not 
found  red,  but  the  muooua  membrane  was  toMhidegably  thinned  and  sof^ 
tened  in  the  great  cuUde^sae^ 

Having  given  four  casea  in  which  the  addity  of  the  saliva  marked  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach,  M.  Donne  dtea  four  in  wlkich  the  effi*cta  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  progress  of  the  disease,  were  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
saliva.  Into  these  it  would  be  needless  to  enter,  the  £ict  being  the  seme 
in  all;  as  the  disease  of  the  stomach  increased,  the  saliva  became  more  and 
more  add,  and  when  it  abated  the  acidity  decreased*  tBI  on  the  disappear^ 
ance  of  every  morbid  symptom  the  secretkm  became  alkaline  again. 

To  complete  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  M.  Donn6  acknow- 
ledges  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  cases  in  which  svmp^ 
toms  of  a  disordered  or  saburral  state  of  the  stomach  weie  attended  by  an 
alkaline  sUte  of  the  saliva.    He  has,  however,  met  with  only  one  case  m 
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whidi  UiettMtnMnt  WM  to  directed  M  to  verify  hwjiWiosto^  and  thkcsw 
decidedly  supports  his  views. 

A  cartons  case  is  detailed  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  acidity  of  the 
aaliva  depends  on  disease  of  the  stomach.  A  girl  in  a  (It  of  knre  and  despair 
attempted  to  poison  herself  with  a  glass  of  rai*  dejaveiie.  VomiUng  ensued, 
the  tongue  hecame  r6d  and  dry,  there  waa  little  pain  in  the  epigastnc  region  ; 
but  the  saUva  waa  very  add.  As  she  recovered,  the  aridity  disappeared, 
the  saliva  became  neutral,  and  when  the  cure  was  completed  it  waa  perfect- 
ly alkaline. 

M.  Donne  alludes  to  many  other  cases  in  support  of  his  views.  When 
the  disease  is  unaccompanied  by  gastric  inflammation,  the  saliva  remaina 
alkahne;  but  very  frequently  diseases,  the  primary  seat  of  whidi  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  stomach,  are  complicated  with  gastric  symptoms,  and  then 
the  saHva  is  invariably  aflected.  To  several  cases  of  this  kind  M.  Donne 
allttdfSi 

.rt_     I  .      THIBAMUTICS  AWD  If  ATiaiA  KRDTCA. 

On  ike  employment  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Monkshood  (Aconitm  Na- 
^lM)tn  the  treatment  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  By  Dr  Lombasd, 
Physician  to  the  Civil  and  MiliUry  Hospital  of  Geneva  {Medical  Gazette 
of  Farts.)  It  is  well  known  that  the  physiological  properties  of  the  monks- 
hood  an  very  energetic ;  and  this  circumstance  led  Storck  and  others  to 
expect  verv  oonaiderable  therapeutic  eflecto  from  iu  use  in  the  alleviation 
or  removal  of  various  painfVil  diseases.  These  expectations  trial  has  not 
altogether  verified;  and  the  failure  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  im- 
proper mode  of  preparing  or  exhibiting  the  active  principle  of  the  plant. 
Dr  Lombard,  aware  of  a  ikd  well  known  to  pharmacologists  and  physi- 
ciana,— that  the  ordinary  extract  is  often  completely  inert,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  huge  proportion  of  aroidine  and  vegcteble  matter  by  which 
iU  acuve  pnnciple  is  diluted,  or  in  consequence  of  an  improper  mode  of 
preparauon,  thought  of  employing  an  extract  prepared  by  alcohol.  The 
f?^^^^^^^l  the  phnt,  sulyjected  to  slight  boiling  in  onier  to  coagu- 
11,  1  If?***.  **  ^bumen,  was  evaporated  in  a  sand-bath,  treated  with 
alcohol,  fiiter«l  and  then  again  evaporated  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
in  this  method  the  voUtile  principles  were  not  dissipated,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary  preparatwn  of  extracte;  and  the  active  principle,  which,  according  to 
ttie  opmion  of  aorae  diemists,  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  heat,  underwent 
^Ji^^S^^'^'^^^^  'Sk  '".^*  •howed'that  these  precautions 
^  J^^rf^';?***'.!-?^??*  \^  ^^^  "*"^*  *^^»  prepared  remarkable 
^J^tZ7^  ^  u  ^'  "^I?*^?  •^^  """J^^^^y  of  anthoni  We  represented 
Uic  ntract  of  monkshood  to  be  inert,  and  incapable,  even  in  a  large  dose, 
of  prpduong  theryeutic  effects.    The  patients  tr^ted  by  Dr  iTmlSS 

.il  ?  iT'  *"  .•*''i?*^  8«)d  health,  above  50,  having  never  sufibfed 
any  gouty  or  rheumatic  affection,  was  attacked  with  acute  pain  of  the  ar- 

an'd  swXr^^"  ^  ""'-'''"^  "8**  *^'''^^-  The  integuS;intrwl?e  ^^ 
and  swelled,  and  the  pain  was  aggnvated  by  moUon  and  pressure.    These 

2^^l  .^-i^J^  During  the  second  week,  large  d^  of  tartarised  anti- 
3  Ihlh^  ''r  •^^"^««>«rfy  employ^  for  the  affection  of  the 
T^t.nht.^^^  "^'"PP^^J-  ^"'  *^  P^'"  «f  '^^  »''*>«Wer  continued 
T^^hlV^'Z'F?''^'^  ^  pressure  and  motion,and  impedmg  deep. 
Jitn*Si:^uT«^^^^^^  ""  ^tministered  in  thecCo?ha/a 

♦kJ?™  "'  "****  ^^^  ^^^\  *l^*  ^"^'  •^•n  heretofore  ;  the  motiona  of 
the  arm  were  more  eaav,  and  the  pains  were  abated.     Next  day  the  nains 

J^ro^r^™ ^.''"•^  ""'^"*'  ^«^^^<^  complete,  and  the y^enrwaJ 

&e^e^f  « 1  r^Sf^",**^  'V'V''' .  '^'  «^c*  was^continuS 
m  tne  same  dose ;  and  the  third  day  of  the  administntion  of  the  extract. 
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and  the  nineteenth  of  the  diseeae,  pressure  cauBed  no  pain,  and  the  motiona 
of  the  arm  were  nearly  aa  free  aa  those  of  the  other. 

No  senaible  evacuation,  no  sweating,  Tomiting,  or  diarrhcea  took  pkce ; 
and  Dr  Lombard  imputes  the  cure,  which  was  both  rapid  and  permanent, 
to  the  specific  effect  of  the  aconite  on  the  disease  of  the  articulation. 

Case  2d.  Vitul,  a  female  of  53,  was  admitted  on  the  18th  December.  She 
had  some  years  prcTiously  laboured  under  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheu* 
matism,  which  confined  her  to  bed  for  months,  and  obliged  her  long  to  walk 
on  crutches.  She  had  since  been  well,  excepting  that  for  the  last  three  weeks 
she  had  sufibred  acute  pain  of  the  left  shoulder-joint,  which  for  two  days 
had  been  so  severe  as  to  interrupt  motion,  and  which  was  aggravated  by 
pressure  on  the  anterior  region.  The  functions  of  digestion  and  circulation 
were  natural.  Leeches  applied  to  the  pained  part,  and  opiate  remedies  pro* 
duced  no  relief;  and  next  day,  Dr  Lombard  prescribed  a  grain  of  aJooho- 
lic  extract  of  aconite  four  timea  daily. 

Though  eight  grains  were  given  by  mistake^  no  bad  efiect  ensued ;  and 
he  therefore  ordered  two  grains  every  second  hour ;  af^r  which,  though  the 
pains  were  not  much  abated,  the  motions  were  more  easily  effected.  The 
third  day  the  pains  were  sensibly  abated,  and  the  patient  could  dress  her- 
self, and  the  pArt  bore  pressure.    The  cure  was  complete  in  two  days  more. 

In  this  case  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  grains  of  alcoholic  extract  of 
aconite  were  taken  in  the  course  of  seventy-two  hours,  with  no  other  phy« 
siological  efiect  than  that  of  causing  frequent  alvine  discharges,  and  abating 
pain,  and  the  therapeutic  effect  of  removing  the  rheumatic  affection. 

Case  3d.  A  white  tinsmith,  aged  30,  had  been  afiected  for  six  days  with 
acute  paina  of  both  tibio-tarsalarticulationsyfor  four  days  with  painful  swel- 
ling of  both  knees,  and  the  night  before  admission  with  pains  of  the  haunch- 
bones.  The  parts  most  painfUl  were  the  ligaments  and  fibrous  parts,  and 
the  pain  was  aggravated  by  pressure.  The  appetite  was  gone,  and  there 
was  febrile  reaction.  Haifa  grain  of  the  alcoholic  extract  was  ordered  at 
first  five  times  then  six  times  daily. 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  pulse,  which  had  been  100,  was  only 
80,  the  anorexia  was  gone,  and  the  pains  disappeared  from  aU  the  parts  pre- 
viously afibcted,  going  to  the  great  toes  whicn  were  red  and  swelled.  The 
medicine  waa  continued,  and  carried  to  the  extent  of  six  grains  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease,  or  the  fourth  of  treat- 
ment, the  articulations  werefirec  fh>m  pain,  and  moved  easily,  and  the  cure 
was  completed. 

Case  •Ith.  M.  P.  a  laundress,  aged  30,  who  three  years  befbre,  upon 
occasion  of  weaning  an  infant,  had  suffered  much  from  articular  rheuma- 
tism, was  again,  upon  occasion  of  weaning,  attscked  with  exactly  similar  pains 
in  the  chest,  head,  and  afterwarda  the  extremities, — attended  with  fever 
and  confining  the  patient  to  bed. 

On  the  9th  day  Dr  L.  found  the  pulse  90,  the  skin  hot,  the  left  knee 
swelled,  hot,  and  very  painful  on  pressure  and  motion ;  both  bins  also  pain- 
ful. Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  caiamenia  he  ordered  half  a 
grain  of  monkshood  every  second  hour,  to  alleviate  the  intensity  of  the  pain. 
The  first  night  sleep  returned,  and  the  pains  were  considerably  abated ;  the 
motion  of  the  bins  was  more  free ;  but  both  knees  were  still  painful.  A 
grain  was  orderea  every  second  hour. 

The  next  day,  the  thirteenth  of  the  disease,  the  articulations  of  the  shoul- 
der, elbow,  wri8t,.and  left  hand  were  affected  with  acute  pains  and  swelling. 
Some  rest,  however,  was  enjoyed  during  tlie  night ;  sweating  was  abundant, 
menstruation  almost  completed,  the  appetite  (^ood,  dieestion  easy  ;  and  the 
pulse,  which  before  was  not  above  80,  waa  now  96.  Three  grains  of  aconite 
everv  two  hours  were  prescribed. 

The  shoulder  and  elbow  were  void  of  pidn ;  but  the  wrist  continued 
swelled  and  sore.     In  the  hand  the  articulations  of  the  thumb  only  were 
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swiellad,  ind  piipftd  on  prcMMt.  Amtit*  vpm  nifer  inpoMd*  the  tongoe 
white,  no  motion,  the  inilM  9^    The  extract  cootiaQed  in  the  anne  doae. 

Next  d«y»  when  the  raotiona  of  the  wriat  and  fat  only  wen  impeded^ 
and  the  right  ahonlder  a  little  painftil,  with  abundant  awnating  daring  the 
niffht»  aix  graina  of  extnet  efery  two  horn  wen  ordered. 

Next  day  the  patient  waa  Anae  from  pain,  fiat  in  conaeqaenoe  of  walk* 
ing  ahoat,  perapiring  and  acareely  elothed,  Ar  two  hoan,  the  pain  and 
awelling  of  the  joina  of  the  arm  and  right  hand  retomed  wiifa  increaaed 
intentity,  oauaing  freooeot  acreaming*  Dr  Loatibard  praaeribed  firat  rix 
graina,  and  next  day  nme  graina  of  the  extract  every  two  hoora ;  and  though 
&eaafieringB  of  the  natient  abated  now  more  alowly  than  fermcrly,  in  we 
ooorae  of  five  or  aix  daya  the  pains  and  swelling  dtaappeand,  and  thaw  ve^ 
mained  only  aome  atiffbesa  and  tmpauned  motion. 

In  thia  oaae  the  author  remarks,  that  the  principal  symptom  loaaldng 
fnm  the  use  of  the  monkshood  was  the  copious  and  almoat  eonatant  sweau 
iug.  TUa  he  doea  not  legard  aa  a  unitbrm  phyaiological  result  of  the  use 
of  the  drag.  At  the  same  time  we  muat  remark,  that  in  the  iew  eaaea  in 
which  we  have  administered  the  ordinary  extract  of  thia  plant,  we  have 
flinerved  it  produce  thia  phyaiological  efi^t  on  the  economy. 

Caae  5th.  Joacph  Bedc«  a  carpenter,  of  SO  ycamof  a^,  waa  admitted,  af* 
ter  aix  wedca  of  paina  felt  in  the  loina,  the  ahoulder,  and,  within  Uie  laat 
three  daya,  in  the  right  knee,  which  was  alao  awellod  and  flactcuiting.  The 
ptolae  varied  fVom  M  to  100 ;  the  akin  waa  covered  with  proAue  aweattng, 
and  the  tongue  waa  white ;  but  the  other  ftinctiona  were  naturaL 

Dr  Lorohard  onlered  half  a  grain  at  (fast  three  timea,  then  six,  eight,  and 
ten  timea  daily.  At  the  end  of  the  third  dav  the  fever  and  sweating  Ind 
ared,  widi  abatement  of  the  puna,  and  diminution  of  the  awellinf 
medicine  waa  then  aimnented  to  aix  and 


of  the  knee.  The  doae  of  the  medicine  waa  then  aii|(mented  to  aix 
aeven  graina  ddly ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  treatment,  the  paina  of 
the  collar  bone  and  knee  had  ooropletdv  ceaaed,  and  the  gait  waa  not  con* 
atrained  by  the  articular  fluid,  which,  though  partly,  waa  not  entirely  ah* 
aoibed.  A  little  pain  and  awelling  of  the  left  wriat,  which  still  contimied, 
soon  disappeared. 

A  motat  atmosphere,  however,  repnduced,  at  the  doae  of  fifteen  day%  a 
degree  of  htmhago  and  darting  paina  of  the  knee,  which  reaiated  the  uae  of 
vapour  hatha.  Dr  Lombard  ordered  again  the  extract  of  mookahood  in  the 
dose  of  from  twehe  to  tighteem  gfaioa  daily,  and  next  day  »*«ww'^nMf  ame* 
lioration  took  place. 

Case  <rth.  Madame  B.,  5»  yean  of  age*  laundreaa,  who  had  tbiee  yeara 
pravioualy  an  attack  of  sciatica,  which  yielded  to  hliatera,  waa  again  attack* 
ed  with  pains  and  swelling  in  all  the  jointa,  but  eapedally  Uioae  of  the 
right  thumb,  with  aome  acattered  redneaa  of  the  integumenta.  There  were 
no  febrile  symptoms.  Dr  Lombard  ordered  firat  one  grain  of  extiaet  of 
monkshood  every  two  houie,  then  succeasively  two,  tkrerf  and^/bar  grains 
and  a-httlf^X  the  same  rate. 

The  firat  and  aecond  niUa  predaced  aqueamialmaaa  and  vumitiog.  The 
aubeequent  onca  ahowca  no  action  either  on  the  atomacb  or  the  howds: 
The  other  efi^ts  of  the  drug  were  giddiness,  daailings,  and  great  vivadty 
of  the  impressions,  which  the  patient  compared  to  tlw  eflfeet  of  die  tnagic 
lantern,  which  appeared  as  soon  as  the  eyes  were  abut.  The  keal  emt 
on  the  paina  waa  raanifeat  after  the  firat  day  hy  remarkable  abatement ;  and 
at  each  tncRaae  of  the  doaa,  the  patient  waa  immediately  aenaible  of  ita  ae« 
dative  action.  The  awelling  abated  lem  rapidly  than  the  paina ;  iar  the  bade 
of  die  band  and  the  amall  artieulationa  were  atill  mdematoua  when  all  paiw 
waa  gone. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  and  the  third  dav  of  the  treatment,  the 
thumb  was  void  of  pdn.  On  the  tenth  dav,  all  the  artacuktiena  except 
thnae  of  the  middle  and  ring  finger  were  well.  Laady,  two  daya  after,  vis.- 
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the  twelfth  day,  the  patient  fdt  oaiy  a  little  atiffoesa  in  the  articulatioiis 
ef  the  bandy  but  waa  able  to  resume  her  employment. 

Thia  caae  showed,  Jirst,  that  the  atomach,  though  at  first  intolerant  of 
the  extract  of  monkahoody  eTentually  may  bear  considerable  doses  of  it  with- 
out  inducing  derangement  of  its  functions;  aecondlyt  that  in  some  cases  the 
uaual  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  developed^ 
-^fer  instance  giddinesa,  flushings,  and  spectral  illusions,  with  slight  in- 
toxication ;  and  thirdfy,  that  the  therapeutic  effects  in  alleviating  and  re- 
moving the  rheumatic  symptoms  abated  in  proportion  as  the  ayatem  waa 
put  under  the  influence  of  the  drug. 

From  these  and  aimilar  cases,  Dr  Lombard  thinks  that  he  ia  entitled  to 
infer,  that  the  alcoholic  extract  of  monkshood  possesses  a  specific  virtue  in 
diapelling  rheumatic  fluxions  which  have  been  fixed  in  the  articulations* 
He  thinks,  however,  that  it  does  not  destroy  the  principle  of  rheumatism* 
since  the  articulations  were  seen  to  be  attacked  while  the  patient  was  tak- 
ing it  in  ooDstdtfrable  doses.  But  without  exercising  a  pf eservative  or  pro- 
phylactic action,  it  not  leas  efiectuolly  cures  the  rheumatism,  by  nentra^ 
tising  ita.  morbid  influence,  wherever  it  tenda  to  form  itself.  The  action 
of  monkahood  upon  articulations  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism  evincea 
itself  speedily  ;  and  patienta  have  often  absured  Vt  Lombard,  that  they  have 
felt  an  abatement  of  the  paina  in  the  oourae  of  one  hour.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  sedative  effect  ia  evident  only  af^r  the  lapse  of  aeveral  boura, 
The  antiphlogfadc  action,  which  opposes  congestion  and  swelling,  whether 
within  or  without  the  articulation,  ia  usually  slower.  From  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  form  the  most  common  period  for  this  improvement ; 
and  sometimes  it  does  not  take  place  in  less  than  from  thirty-aix  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  two  of  the  cases  now  recorded  the  monkshood  acted  mor« 
promptly  on  the  large  than  on  the  small  articulations.  It  is  also  observed 
that  swellings  of  the  elbow  and  wrist,  which  had  ensued  several  days  after 
those  of  the  phalanges,  were  dispersed  long  before  those  of  the  latter  joints. 
The  influence  of  the  monkshood,  also,  Dr  Lombard  regards  aa  not  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  articulations,  but  extending  to  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  contributing  powerfully  to  excite  the  absorption  of  fluids  effuaad 
within  them  in  rheumatic  cases.  (Case  5.) 

Dr  Lombard  farther  thinks  that  the  phenomena  of  the  caaea  now  detail- 
ed are  sufficient  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Baron  Storck*  that  monkshood  ia 
a  sudon'fle.  In  from  eight  to  ten  oases  of  articular  rheumatism  treated  by 
the  author  with  this  drug,  in  one  only  was  its  administraUon  followed  by 
profuse  sweating.  In  all  the  rest  the  cure  waa  effected  without  sudorifio 
action ;  and  even  in  the  fiAh  case,  the  exhibition  of  the  drug  put  a  stop  to 
aweatings  which  had  lasted  for  fifteen  days. 

The  influence  of  monkshood  upon  the  nervous  system  is  remarkable.  Aa 
floon  aa  the  doses  are  in  any  degree  considerable,  Dr  Lombard  always  re- 
marked a  certain  excitement  of  the  brain,  distinguished  by  nocturnal  vi- 
aioDB,  a  degree  of  gaiety,  and  much  vivacity  of  impressions.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  brain  appeared  to  be  modified  so  as  to  produce  the  fits  of  giddi- 
ness, daazling,  and  hot  flushes  oi  the  face ;  but  in  no  case  did  he  observe 
any  disagreeable  efleeta  from  the  administration  of  the  monkshood,  though 
he  administered  it  in  the  dose  o£  a,  drachm  and  a-halfin  twenty-four  hours. 

The  digestive  functions  are  not  particularly  modified  by  this  drug.  In 
most  of  the  patienta  treated  according  to  this  method,  Dr  Lombard  ob- 
served the  appetite  return  after  the  second  or  third  day,  and  continued 
during  the  wnole  period  of  treatment.  Some  patients  complained  of  a  bad 
taste  in  the  month*  and  had  white  tongue ;  but  they  nevertheless  conti- 
nued to  take  food,  and  these  symptoms  soon  disuppeared.  The  stools  were 
not  increased  in  frequency  except  in  one  case,  where  this  occurrence  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  suspend  the  use  of  this  medicine,  though  only  after 
the  complete  cessation  of  the  rheumatic  symptoms.  The  urinary  secretion 
was  changed  neither  in  quality  nor  quantity  in  the  cases  treated.    Since  it 
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appears  ftom  these  Acts,  that  the  different  fimctions  were  in  no  nMnoer 
modified  by  the  exhihition  of  the  extraet  of  monkshood,  Dr  Lombeid  in- 
fos, that  we  must  regard  it  as  neither  a  derivative  nor  a  sudmificy  but  as  a 
roecific  sgainst  rheumatic  congestions,  the  action  of  which  operatea  upon 
the  fibrous  and  tendinous  parts  enclosing  the  articulations,  as  well  as  upon 
the  synovial  membrane  lining  them. 

As  to  the  dose  and  mode  of  exhibition ; — Dr  Lombard  found  it  unne- 
cessary to  combine  monkdiood  with  any  other  medicine,  and  be  therefore 
gave  it  alone.  He  allows  nevertheless  that  ita  union  with  opium  or  any 
other  medicine  indicated  in  the  particular  esse,  msy  contribute  to  render 
ito  action  more  sure  snd  suitable.  The  author  began  with  smsll  doses,  such 
as  one-Jburih  or  Haifa  grain,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  As  the  exhibition 
of  large  doses  was  nevertheless  quite  inofiensive,  Dr  Lombard  thinks  that 
we  may  b^n  with  half  a  grain  every  two  hours,  and  increase  it  succes- 
sively to  it«  or  urn;  grains  in  the  same  space  of  time.  It  does  not  appear 
probable  that  it  will  be  requisite  to  proceed  to  the  latter  qusntity,  which 
Dr  Lombard  has  not  excee<1ed;  hot  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  car- 
ried  beyond  that  amount,  if  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  harmleK- 
ness  of  the  dose. 

Dr  Lombard  concludes  with  the  following  general  deductiona. 

1.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  monkshood  is  endowed  with  a  specific  proper- 
ty  against  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

2.  It  puU  a  speedy  pause  to  the  pains  and  swelling,  and  disperses  the 
synovial  effusions  contained  in  the.  articulations  attacked  with  acute  ibeu- 
matism. 

S.  This  medicine  does  not  act  as  a  derivative  upon  the  skin  or  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

4.  Administered  in  a  large  dose  it  produces  intense  stimulation  of  the 
brain,  and  appears  to  modiQr  its  circulation. 

5.  The  alcoholic  extract  contains  the  active  principle  of  monkshood, 
at  least  as  to  its  anti-rheumatic  properties. 

6.  It  may  be  given  in  increasing  and  minute  doses  ftom  six  grains  to  a 
drachm  and  a-haif  in  the  course  of  twenty  four  hours. 

Onihe  Bebeeru  TreeofBriiish  Guiana,  and  Sulphate  of  BeheervRe^  the  Jw^ 
mer  a  tubstiiuU  for  Cinchona,  the  latter  fir  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  By  Sir 
AMDasw  Hallidat,  K.  C.  H.,  F.  R.  S.£.,  Deputy- Inspector  General  of 
Army  Hospitals.  In  a  IiCtter  to  the  Editor.— I  am  desirous  of  directing  the 
atsention  of  the  profession,  through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated 
psges,  to  a  discovery  whidi  I  hope  will  not  only  prove  of  consequence  ss  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  important  semedies,  bat  which  also 
may  become  of  some  consideration  to  this  country  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. I  therefore  request  you  will  give  insertion  to  this  letter  in  your  next 
Number. 

Hugh  Rodie,  Esq.  a  Surgeon  in  the  Navy,  was,  like  many  others  in  his 
situation,  placed  on  the  half-pay  list  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  and  having 
relations  in,  or  connected  with,  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  he  fixed  him- 
self in  the  latter  end  of  1814  at  Demerara,  as  a  general  practitioner  in  me- 
dicine. Mr  Rodie,  I  have  reason  to  know,  was  and  is  a  very  excellent 
practical  chemist,  and  was  altogether  much  attached  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history,  so  much  so,  indeed,  tiiat,  although  he  very  soon  obtained  a 
most  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  he  preferred  the  solitude  of  the  woods, 
where  he  could  study  nature  at  his  leisure,  to  watching  the  progresa  of  dis- 
ease in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  at  Demerara.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and  some  years  aso  commenced  wood-cutter. 
Thus  far  for  the  history  of  my  esteemea  friend,  and  now  he  shall  speak  for 
himself. 

Id  a  communication  which  he  made  to  me  last  winter  he  states,  '*  That 
soon  after  he  settled  in  British  Guiana,  (1814-15),  the  French  govern- 
ment sent  a  deputation  of  royal  academicians  to  the  colony  of  Cayenne^  to 
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ditooTer  the  Jesuits  Bark  tree*  or  «  anbetitute  for  it ;  and  it  was  current- 
Ijr  reported  they  had  lucceeded.  But  that  he  (Mr  R.)  coosideriDg  that  be 
was  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  that  valaable  tree  is 
foundy  and  seeing  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  was  then  selling  at 
Ids.  per  drachm,  was  freqiienUy  adulterated*  and  estimating,  too,  the  im- 
portance of  that  medicine,  without  which  our  fleets  and  armies  could  not 
exist  within  the  tropics,  he  turned  his  whole  attention  towards  the  dis« 
covery  of  the  cinchonas  in  the  wide  spreading  forests  that  surrounded  him." 

''After  many  fruitless  trials/' (continues  Mr  Rodie*)  "I  discovered  in  the 
htfk  of  a  magnificent  variety  of  the  laurel  abounding  in  the  interior  forests 
in  this  country,  and  called  by  the  native  Indians  Bebeeru,  all  the  sensible 
Qualities- of  the  cinchonas.  I  therefore  subjected  it  to  analysis,  and  found 
that  it  also  possessed  the  chemical  properties  of  the  officinal  hark,  with  only 
some  slight  shades  of  difierence,  and  particularly  in  its  habits  with  the 
adds.*'  A  concentrated  solution  of  what  I  would  b^  leave  to  call  the  SuU 
jJuUe  of  Bebeerine,  was  prepared  and  first  exhibited  in  intermittent  fever, 
and  it  was  found  to  possess  the  medical  qualities  of  the  quinine  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  more  directly  febrifuge,  and 
to  act  rather  as  what  is  understood  by  a  specific,  than  by  exciting  a  counter- 
morbid  action  in  the  system,  which  it  is  well  known  the  exhibition  of  qui- 
nine in  tropical  fevers  very  frequently  induces.  ''  The  trials  that  have 
hitherto  been  made  of  the  sulphate  of  bebeerine  have  been  very  limited ; 
but  they  have  hitherto  been  very  successful.  I  tried  it  in  a  great  many  cases 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  and  found  it  equally  efficacious  with 
sulphate  of  quinine,  nay  it  frequently  cured  the  fever  when  quinine  had 
failed.  I  have  communications  from  many  eminent  practitioners  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  they  all  assure  me  that  they  have  found  the  sulphate  of 
bebeerine  as  valaable  a  remedy,  if  not  more  so,  as  the  sulphate  of  quinine ; 
and  that  it  had  never  produced  any  irritation  of  the  stomach,  nor  that 
alarming  symptom  of  deafhess  and  determination  to  the  head  which  so  fre- 
quently follows  the  exhibition  of  the  quinine  in  large  doses." 

I  was  further  informed,  that,  fh>m  the  want  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  Mr 
Rodie  had  only  been  able  to  prepare  a  very  limited  quantity  of  his  concen- 
trated solution,  and  he  could  send  me  only  a  very  small  supply  at  the  time  I 
applied  to  him  ;  but  when  the  value  of  this  remedy  has  become  more  gene- 
rally known*  it  will  gradually  find  its  way  into  practice,  and  the  bark  pre- 
pared and  packed  in  Guiana,  should  be  sent  home  in  order  to  have  the  be- 
beerine manufactured  properly*  and  in  sufficient  quantity  in  our  laborato- 
ries here.  At  present  the  tree  is  only  felled  for  the  value  of  the  timber,  and 
thousanda  of  tons  of  the  bark  are  annually  destroyed. 

Mr  Rodie  found  so  much  difficulty  in  crystallizing  the  sulphate  of  be- 
beerine, that  he  has  hitherto  prepared  it  for  use  in  solution  with  a  little 
excess  of  acid ;  and  twenty  minims  of  this  solution  is  a  sufficient  dose.  It 
has  now  been  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the  West  Indian 
eolonics,  and  before  I  left  Demerara,  I  sent  to  Sir  James  M'Gregor  a  small 
box  of  what  was  delivered  to  me,  which  he  has  kindly  said  he  will  dis- 
tribute to  the  different  stations  of  our  army,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  efiectF. 
I  am  convinced  that,  as  a  febrifuge,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  we  as  yet  pos- 
sess, and  with  regard  to  what  has  already  been  proved  with  the  ordinary 
barks,  we  find  that  quinine  ia  more  powerful  as  a  febriiiige  than  cinchonine, 
in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  less  easily  crystallized,  so  bebeerine,  as  be- 
ing still  less  cry&tallizable  than  quinine,  is  found  to  be  more  efficacious  as 
a  remedy  in  febrile  diseases.  Mr  Rodie  last  year  presented  a  memorial  to 
.  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  soliciting  a  monopoly  of  the  bark  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  as  a  reward  for  his  discovery,  and  for  the  expense 
incurred  in  bringing  it  to  perfection.  His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  refer 
this  memorial  to  me,  to  report  upon  the  alleged  good  efiects  of  the  new  re- 
medy. In  so  for  as  I  have  been  able  to  pursue  the  inquiry  I  have  found 
Mr  Rodie's  assertions  more  than  proved,  and  I  anticipate  the  day  when 
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tbis  valuable  medicine,  cheproduoe  of  our  owd  ooIodvi  will  supcrnde  tlieiise 
of  all  the  Spanish  barka.  I  haTe  not  yet  forwarded  my  report  to  Sir  Jamea 
Carmicbael  SmYth,  bat  I  think  I  haTe  already  obuined  aufficient  evidenoe 
of  the  value  or  Mr  Rodie'a  diaooverjr,  to  warrant  my  recommending  hia 
being  granted  the  boon  be  aolidu,  wnich  it  a  monopoly  of  the  bcbcera  tree 
in  the  colony  of  Demerara  and  Eaaequibo  for  the  next  twenty  yeara*-— i 
ha?e  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your'a,  &€.  Andrew  Hallisay. 

Edinburgh^  SiSd  August  1835. 

The  small  Slack  Myrobalan.  The  Black  SaU  uf  the  Indian  ami  naiwe 
Indian  practiiiomers.  In  our  account  of  the  clinical  iUuatratioiia  of  Mr 
Twining,  (p.  155)  having  oocaaion  to  mention  theae  artidea  of  the  Materia 
Mediea  employed  in  the  Kast,  we  promiaed  to  explain  more  fully  than  oonld 
be  there  done,  the  nature  of  then  artidea. 

The  term  Myrobaianus  [  M»<«/fl«JUKfM,]  or  ointment-nut  (gioMBungueniaria) 
waa  originally  used  by  Ariatotle  to  designate  the  fruit  of  a  particular  apeoica 
of  tree  not  well  defined,  but  beliertd  to  be  oromatici  and  baa  been  adopt- 
ed by  Gaertner  to  deaignate  a  genua  of  treea  to  which  Linnaeua  applied  the 
genetic  name  of  Terminalia,  a  term  which  haa  been  adopted  by  fiozburgh, 
Ainalie,  and  some  others.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Combebtagkas, 
or,  aa  they  have  been  named  by  Mr  Kobert  BrowBf  Mtbobalanbae.  They 
belong  to  the  data  and  order  Poiygatnia  Moneeda,  and  an  diatinguiahed  by 
Uie  leaYca  terminating  their  branches  in  tuf^.  They  grow  within  the  tro» 
pica,  and  produce  fmita  in  a  drupa  encloaing  an  oaaeooa  monaaperuioua  nut. 

The  black  Myrobalan  used  in  India,  whidi  ia  known  in  the  fiatatm  by 
the  name  of  Jungheia  Haritakee,  or  Zungi  ffur,  ia  the  amall,  black, 
shrivelled,  and  dried  half-grown  fruit  of  &e  TerminaUa  Chebmbt.  It  ia 
said  to  have  the  bulk  of  a  date,  to  be  ovoidal  or  pyrilbmi,  marked  with 
ribs,  aome  more  prominent  than  othtars.  Its  tmnsverae  lectioa  presenta 
exteriorly  a  greenish  rhind  about  one  line  thick,  indosing  a  yellowish  nnt 
from  four  to  five  lines  in  diameter,  and  aa  hold  aa  wo(xl»  with  a  hole  or 
cavity  in  the  centre,  either  empty  or  containing  spongy  matter,  the  debris 
of  the  keriid.  In  the  small  black  Myrobalan,  whidi  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally the  unripe  drupa  of  the  spedes  now  mentioned,  the  cavity  ia  emniy. 
Ita  taste  is  add,  nauseous,  disagreeably,  but  not  intensely  bitter,  void  of 
odour,  and  tinging  the  aaiiva  green. 

As  to  nhy Biological  proper tiea,  it  is  said  to  be  a  mild  and  warn  por^ 
gative,  tolerably  certain  in  ita  aperient  effects,  and  yet  poasessing  vi^ry  con- 
siderable tonic  propertiea.  It  la  probably  to  this  combination  of  Itxative 
with  gentlv  tonic  pronerties  that  it  owea  its  reputed  success  in  many  di»- 
eases  of  deoility  in  India.  It  is  said,  both  by  Or  Ainslieand  Mr  Twining, 
to  be  useftil  in  several  chronic  visceral  diseasea,  attended  with  debility, 
(what  visceral  diaeaae  is  not?)  where  mercury  does  not  act  favourably. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Mr  Twining  expresses  surprise  that  a  medicine  possessing  propertifa  so 
HseAil  should  be  so  little  used  in  many  of  the  Cacbemue  that  previdl  ia  hnr 
damp  situations  in  Europe.  But  it  appears  to  be  unknown  to  him,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  De  Vigo,  Gale,  Woodall,  and  their  ootempo- 
nries,  it  was  much  used  m  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  saventeeath 
centuries ;  but  appears  gradually  to  have  fallen  into  deauetnde. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  whether  it  possesses  direct  therapeutic  powen 
or  not,  iu  use  may  often  be  followed  by  benefldal  reaulta,  by  merdy  pro* 
duding  or  superseding  the  operation  of  mercury. 

The  Black  SaU  or  Kaia  Nemuk,  which  is  usually  associated  ia  exhibi** 
tioii  with  the  Myrobalan,  is  a  mixture  sold  in  the  baaarsfor  medidnal  pur* 
poses  among  the  native  practitioners.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Mr 
Accam,  one  ounce  of  it  is  composed,  of 

BUwk  oxide  of  iron,  -        6  grains.     Muriate  of  lime,  •  19 

Sulphur,        -  ->  14  Muriate  of  soda,        «  144 

Loss,  4  groins. 
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The  do«e  of  the  fikck  Salt  it  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Both  remedies 
are  much  used  in  the  remoyol  of  enlargemenls  of  the  spleen  and  other  vis- 
ceral obstructions  contracted  by  a  residence  in  miasmatic  districts. 

The  Royal  Collie  of  Physicians  Of  Edinbui^h  have  established  a  Mu- 
seum of  Materia  Medica;  and  as  the  object  is  to  haye  a  complete  collection 
both  of  the  ordinary  and  more  rare  articles  employed  in  the  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine, and  as  every  attention  will  be  ffiven  to  insure  their  preservation  and 
exhibition,  the  Royal  College  trust,  that  gentlemen,  either  professional  or 
oceupied  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  in  the  colonies  and  simiUr  fa- 
vourable situations,  will  find  this  a  useful  and  convenient  receptacle  for 
such  articles  as  they  may  present  to  the  Royal  College. 

OAASDATIONS  ANJ>  SUaCICAL  XXAMIMATI0V8. 

Medical  Graduations  ai  Edinburgh, — On  the  1st  of  August  1835«  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  the  D^ree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  the  following  gentlemen,  in  number  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,  after  having  gone  through  the  appointed  examinations,  and 
defended  publicly  their  Inaugural  Dissertations. 


OfSciMUiHd. 

Arthur  Anderson,  on  Absorption. 

John  Amott,  on  Erysipdas. 

Jas.  Andeiaon,  on  Continueil  Fever. 

G.  W.  Bell,  on  Delirium  Tremens. 

Walter  Scott  Ctfmicbael,  on  Phthi- 
sis Pulmonalis. 

'William  Carson,  on  the  Pathology 
of  Plilegmatis  Dolens. 

6.  C.  Child,  on  Injuries  of  the  Head. 

James  Cornwall,  on  Excision  of  the 
Joints  as  a  substitute  for  Am- 
putation. 

James  Cox,  on  Morbid  Poisons. 

Samuel  Currie,  on  Aneuriera. 

James  Dunsmure,  on  Sosriet  Fever. 

Thomas  Duncan,  on  Animal  Heat. 

Andrew  Fergusson,  on  Hepatitis. 

David  Deos  Foulis,  on  Phlegmatla 
Dolens. 

Alexander  Harvey»on  the  Function 
of  Nutrition 

William  Home*  on  Acute  Anasarca 
and  Diseased  Kidney. 

Henrv  Johnston,  on  Pleurisy. 

Jas.  T.  O.  Johnston,  on  Ophthalmia. 

Thomas  G.  Joiinston,  on  Erysipelas. 

William  Woods  Johnston^  on  Acute 
Peripneumonia. 

Greocge  King,  on  the  Pulse. 

Kinloch  W.  Kirk,  on  Superfsetution. 

William  Kirklantl,  on  Hydrocele. 

Andrew  Cairncross  LivingstoB«  on 
Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

Thos  Mackoight,  on  Expectoration. 

Duncan  Macpberson,  What  are  the 
agents  concerned  in  capiUary 
circulation  ? 

Andrew  Miliar,  on  Erysipelas. 

David  D.  Manson,  on  Scarlatina. 


George  T.  Mitchdl,  on  Tetanus. 

David  Monro,  on  Aneurism  of  the 
Thoracic  Aorta. 

Donald  Monro,  oh  Angina  Pectoris. 

John  Kinloch  Ogilvie,  on  Morbus 
Coxarius. 

Alexander  Peddie,  on  Erysipelas. 

.John  H.  Pollexfeti,  on  Peritonitis. 

J.  Ramage,  on  Adhesion  of  Wounds. 

Jchj\  Spens,  on  Rheumatism. 

John  Thomson,  on  Peritonitis. 

William  Troup,  on  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra. 

Thomas  Graham  Weir,  on  Hydro- 
cephalus and  its  Treatment. 

William  Wood,  on  Diseases  of  the 
Female  Breast. 
Of  England. 

Theodore  Boisrugon,  on  hypochon* 
driasis. 

Hstton  Turner  Bowie,  on  Syphilis, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Mercu- 
rial and  Antimercurial  Treat- 
ment. 

Robert  Chevallier  Cream,  on  the 
Chemical  History  and  the 
Physiological  and  Therapeu- 
tical Action  of  Tar  tar  ised  An- 
timony. 

Gecrge  Ebenezer  Ely,  on  Dropsy. 

William  C.  Engledue,  What  Evi- 
dence have  we  that  the  Ex- 
ternal Senstn  can  be  Trans- 
ferred to  other  parts  of  the 
Body,  as  is  said  to  occur  in 
Somnambulism  ? 

William  C.  Evans,  on  Bronchocele. 

WilliamGiffiird  Everett,on  Epilepsy. 

Edward  George,  on  Asphyxia  from 
Submersion. 
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John  Griffin,  on  Varicose  Veins. 

Charles  T.  Hamilton,  on  Erysipebs. 

W.  H.  Hooper,  on  Delirium  Tremens 

£.  Jaraes,  on  (Edema  of  the  Glottis. 

James  Kendrick,  on  the  Dependence 
of  Dimhetes  lifellitus  on  Dis- 
ease of  the  Stomach  and  In* 


Thomas  Carey  Laver,  on  Boma. 

DaTid  Leitch,  on  Respiration. 

W.  Maqrill,  on  Retention  of  Urine. 

George  Merryweather,  on  some  of 
the  Mutual  Relations  of  the 
Atmosphere  and  Ocean. 

Richard  Pamell,  on  the  Causes  of 
Death  by  Asphyxia. 

Astley  Purton,  on  Croup. 

Fred.  Row,  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

John  G.  Seagroro,  on  Pericarditis. 

Robert  Shean,  Observations  on  the 
most  Prevalent  Diseases  of 
British  Soldiers  in  the  East 
Indies,  via  : — Febris  Conti- 
nua  Communis,  Febris  Re- 
mittens  Biliosa,  Hepatitis 
Acuta,  Dyaenteria  Acute. 

Thos.  H. SUrr,on  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

G.  Strong,  on  Purulent  Metastasis. 

James  Surrage^  on  Puerperal  Fever. 

R.  J.  Traill,  on  the  Modus  Operandi 
of  Remedial  Agencies  in  the 
Treatment  of  Inflammation. 

John  Tucker,  on  the  Physiological 
and  Therapeutic  Operation 
of  tbe  Solanes. 

James  Tunstall,  on  the  Irregular itiea 
of  the  Secreting  Function. 

J.  K.  Vade,  Some  Observations  on 
Disorders  of  the  Intelligence. 

G.  Vaux,  on  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment of  Cerebral  Apoplexy. 

William  Wells,  on  Pericarditis. 

G.  A.  F.  Wilks,  on  tbe  Nature  of 
Respiration,  and  its  Connec- 
tion with  the  Nervous  system. 

Thomas  Wilstrop,  on  Ascites. 

Peter  Wood.* 

Of  Ireland. 

F.  Anderson,  on  Ischuria  Renalis. 

Thos.  Andrews,  on  the  Circulation 
and  the  Properties  of  the  Blood. 

William  Andrews  on  Apoplexy. 

Samuel  Brvson,  on  Peritonitis. 

R.  W.  Cooke,  Practical  Remarks  on 
some  Ii^uries  of  the  Head. 

Joseph  H.  Corbet,  on  Menstruation. 

Edward  Paoli  Drew,  on  Acute  Hy- 
drocephalus. 
Hugh  Fitzpatriek,  on  the  Pulse. 


Jn.  FiusimoBa,  «n  Contiiraed  Fever. 

John  Jeffries,  on  Aneurism. 

Richard  Kennedy,  on  Rubeola. 

Francis  James  Lynch,  on  the  va- 
rieticsy  Gonsequenoesy  and 
Treatment  of  Bums. 

Charles  Mackay,  on  Phthiaia  Pul- 
monalis. 

Augustus  Macullagh,  on  Syi^ilis. 

Patrick  O'Connor  Meade,  on  Hy- 
drops Abdominis. 

William  L.  Methven,  on  Hepatitis. 

John  Thos.  Monypennv,  on  Ascites. 

John  Morrison,  on  Inflammation  of 
the  Liver,  and  on  the  Seat  and 
Connections  of  the  Viscus. 

Edw.  Nevil ,  on  Sensibility  as  a  Gen^ 
ral  Law  of  Oiganic  Structure. 

Harward  O'Farrell,  on  Iritis. 

John  Peppard,  on  the  Functions  of 
the  Brain. 

Joseph  S.  Prendeigast,  on  Clap. 

Andrew  Quinlan,  on  Aneurism  by 
Anasiomoaia. 

James  Reed,  on  Bronchitis. 

Robert  Rugera,  on  Aneurism. 

David  Ross,  on  Injuries  of  tbe  Head. 

.fames  Ross  on  Inflammation. 

James  Maxwell  Saunders,  on  Deli- 
rium  Tremens. 

David  Scannell,  on  Hydrocele  of  tbe 
Tunica  Vaginalis. 

Epaphroditus  Young,  on  Erysipelus. 
Of  Malta. 

Joa.  Adama,  on  Delirium  Tremens. 
Of  Persia. 

Alexander  Campbell,  on  Wounds  of 
the  Thorax. 
Of  the  Katt  Indies. 

William  M.  Finch,  on  Pneumonia. 

D.  A.  Carnegie,  on  Typhoid  Fever. 

Wm.  G.  Prichard,  on  Hypertrophy, 
with  Dilaution  of  the  Heart. 

William  Roxburgh^  on  Climate. 

John  Smith,  on  Uses  of  the  I  aver 
and  its  Secretions.  ' 

OfJamada. 

Ts.  Clarke,  on  Capillary  Circulation. 
Of  Canada. 

Aaron  Hart  David,  on  Intanticide. 

Edw.  Quincy  Sewell,  on  Dyspepsia. 

Stephen  Charles  Sewell,  on  Inter- 
mittent Fever. 
Of  Bermuda. 

Henry  J.  Tucker,  on  the  Relations 
of  Life  and  Organisation. 
Of  Spain. 

John  Llacayo,  de  Definitione  seu 
Natura  Febris. 


*  Received  his  Degree  on  22d  November  1834. 
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Surgeons*  Hall,  Edinburgh^  \si  September  1835.— Since  Slst  August 
18S4y  the  following  Gentlemen  have  offered  themseWes  as  Candidates  for 
the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  evidence  that  they  had  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  College,  have  been  admitted  to  examination,  and  found 
fully  qualified  to  practise  the  arts  of  Anatotny,  Surgery^  and  Pharmacy,  and 
have  received  Diplomas  accordingly. 


Scotland- 
James  Cowpar, 
William  Craigie, 
James  Duncan, 
David  Stuart  Smithy 
John  Imrie, 
David  Greig, 
William  Crawford, 
Peter  Stewart, 
John  Scott  Davidson, 
Alexander  Hay, 
Thomas  S.  Brown, 
John  Thomson, 
William  Smith, 
David  Layton, 
Thomas  Kincaid, 
George  Woolley, 
William  Kirkland, 
Andrew  C.  Livingston. 
William  Buchanan, 
James  Wedderburn, 
David  Archibaldy 
John  Goodsir, 
James  Cox, 
Andrew  R.  Morton, 
Robert  Lunan, 
Alexander  Hay, 
William  Punres, 
John  Smith, 
Robert  Butler, 
William  Dennison, 
William  Murray, 
Cleland  Cree, 
George  Chaplin  Child, 


Hugh  Houston, 
Abram  Cox, 
Kinloch  Winkw  Kirk, 
Ralph  Brown, 
James  Nicol, 
John  Redpath, 
John  Booth, 
James  Shireflb, 
Francis  Douglas, 
Hector  Gavin, 
Thomas  Crighton, 
James  Robson, 
Archibald  Tennent,    . 
Philip  Nelson, 
George  Paton, 
John  Cowie, 
Henry  Graham, 
John  Mackintosh, 
George  Stevenson, 
Samuel  Lawrence, 
Alexander  Peddie, 
Samuel  5>ofnerviIle, 
James  Cornwall, 
William  Home, 
John  Grordon, 
George  William  Bell, 
Peter  M.  M'Douall, 
James  Mackenzie, 
Thomas  Macknight, 
Archibald  Newall, 
James  Hill, 
Daniel  Cormick, 
Thomas  Duncan, 


Kdward  Storer, 
William  C.  Evans, 
John  Glasier  Seagram, 
William  C.  Engledue, 
David  Walters, 
George  Ebenezer  Ely, 
Thomas  Henry  Starr, 
Samuel  Nicholson, 
Edward  George, 
Augustus  W.  Ceilings. 
Berwick'on-  Tweed. 
Robert  Dunlop. 
Ireland. 
John  Graham, 
James  Henry  M'Manus, 
Andrew  Simpson, 
John  Hamilton, 
John  Clarke,. 
Eugene  O'Neill, 
William  M.  M'Creery, 
Jeremiah  L.  Pounden, 
Charles  E.  Homan. 
Alexander  M.  Adams, 
Robert  Hume, 
James  Johnston  Paul, 
Michael  M'Harg, 
William  MarshaU, 
Thomas  Andrews, 
James  M.  Sanders, 
Patrick  M'Cluskey, 
Robert  Henry, 
Robert  Hunter  Gordon, 
Samuel  Malcomson, 
Robert  Paris, 


Andrew  Duncan  Bain, 
George  Mor'ison  Grant,  William  S.  Sutherland,  Patrick  O.  Meade, 
David  H.  Robertson,      Charles  Arnold  L<^e,    Edward  Brennan, 

George  Reid. 

England. 

William  Hillyard,       . 

John  Johnston, 

James  Alexander  Guise, 


Samuel  Muir, 
George  Bridgefbrd, 
William  Armstrong, 
George  King, 
Alexander  Woodcock, 
Robert  Paterson, 
Peter  M'Elraail, 
Samuel  Currie, 
Duncan  Macpherson, 
Alexander  Brown, 
James  Laurie, 


James  Taylor, 
George  A.  Jenkins, 
George  Strong, 
Thomas  Wilstrop, 
Francis  Dowsland, 
Richard  Caton, 


William  Woods, 
James  Joseph  Power, 
James  Ross, 
James  White, 

Abroad. 


William  Marriott  Finch, 
John  Smith, 
John  W.  Patterson, 
David  Deaa  Foulis, 
John  M'Lagan, 
William  Buy  Owen, 


John  Gilroy  Cumming,  Charles  Kingford  Vacy,  Henry  John  Tucker, 


William  Moir* 
John  James  Hume, 
Alex.  B.  Macpherson. 
William  Galloway, 
Mark  Sprot  Clanahan, 
James  Clark, 
Robert  M'Pherson, 
John  R,  H.  Comon, 


William  M.  White,        John  Orr, 
Robert  Morris  Marsden,  Henry  B.  Forman, 


John  Charles  Cooke, 
Frederick  N.  Slight, 
John  Elliot, 
William  W.  Brown, 
David  Lietch, 
Richard  Ridley, 


Alexander  Campbell, 
John  Wilkinson, 
Benjamin  D.  Eraser, 
Paul  Pierides, 
William  Roxburgh. 
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AB8CB88,  faroatie,  on  hs  cndemia- 
lity  at  Madraf,  Page  464 

AbtorbenU  and   abiorptkn.     See 
IjmphAticf  and  Paniaia*  510 

AdmUmmmpdktu    iStemonkilMod 
and  rheumatiaai,  and  Lmnbaid,    648 

AnatoiD  J,  oonpantlTe,  Or  II.  Grani'i 
outUnetflf,  608 

Aoatomj,  morbid,  Dr  Uope*t  iUiia> 
trationaof,  •  •  606 

Anearism.     See  arteriet,         •  102 

Aneuruin.  See  arteries  and  Liifranc,  191 

Apothecariea*  Societj,  new  regula- 
tions promulgated  bj,  248 

Arteries,  erectile,  on  the  tme  arrange- 
ment of,  *  248 

Arteries,  aoooont  of  their  slate  after 
ligatnfe  for  aneurito^  102 

Arteries,  M.  Lisfnuic  ontbe  difioent 
modes  of  obliterating,  •  )91 

Atrophy,  cases  of  that  of  the  brain,  627 

Atrophy  of  the  half  of  the  tongue 
from  a  hydatid  cyst  in  the  brain,    637 

Bandages,  the   application  of,   Dt 
Cutler's  work  on,  •  497 

B^eertt,  on  the,  tree,  a  substitute  for 
the  cinchona,  646 

Bengal,  Mr  Twinlng's  illostrations 
of  Its  diseases,  127 

Ber^ore,  on  its  medioBl  topography,  483 

Bi^y^  Dr^  on  tho  diaeases  of  the 
pancreas,  •  •  86 

Black  salt  of  the  Baaars,  on  ita  com- 
position and  use,  648 

Bladder  and  urethra,  on  malposition 
of,  .  .  •  331 

Bladder,  Mr  Guthrie*s  work  on  dia- 
eases  of  its  neck,  479 

Blood,  vomiting  of.    See  Hsemate- 
mesis  and  Graham,  •  948 
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